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A., article by, 307. 
Achimenes as house plants, 48. 
Adams, H. S., article by, 354. 
Alaska, gardening in, 356,* 357.* 
Allen, William, article by, 4-b. 
Almond, 166.* 
A. L. W., article by, 307. 
American Bog Plants, 32. 
Ammoniacal copper carbonate, 295. 
Ampelopsis, how to grow, 212. 
Anagallis, 12.* 
Anemone, 173.* 
Angell, H. E., photograph by, 347. 
I. M., articles by, 4-b, 30, 245, 260, 374. 
photographs by, 260, 374. 
Annual Flowers, 52, 260, 378. 
Annuals as Bedding Plants, 378.* 
Answers to Queries, 48, 134, 212, 278, 332- 
Ants, exterminating, 50, 278. 
Apple, 1,* 15,* 16, 18, 26, 83,* 84,* 85,* 
234, 235.% 
butter, 28. 
for Exporting, An, 28. 
grafting, 214. 
Yellow Newtown Pippin, 28. 
Apples in the West, 17.* 
Apricot, 244. 
As the Frost Leaves the Ground, 102.* 
Asparagus bed, making, 93, 246. 
from seed, 250. 
Aspidistra, 362.* 
Asters, 200,* 233,* 270. 
Astonishing Improvement in Easter Lily 
Culture, 180.* 
Attractive Hollyhock, The, 38.* 
Azalea, 167,* 168,* 245.* 


Baby-breath, 301.* 
Bagging Grapes, 244,* 360. 
Baldwin, S. Prentiss, article by, 162. 
Banks, planting sandy, 130-b. 
Barberry, 22,* 167.* 
hedge, 48. 
Hedge from Cuttings, A, 245. 
Barron, Leonard, photographs by, 169, 
210. 
Bates, Mrs. L. J., article by, 171. 
Bay trees, 50. 
Bayberry, 242.* 
Beals, Ella M., article by, 310. 
photograph by, 270. 
Bean, 102.* 
lima, 246, 248.* 
pole, 270.* 
Beauty fruit, 169.* 
of the Camphor Tree, 4-b.* 
Bedding Plants, Annuals as, 378.* 
Beers, Louis G., article by, 230. 
Begonias as house plants, 48. 
Bellflower, 19.* 
Bellows, 237.* 
Bennett, James, article by, 316. 
Benson, G. W., photographs by, 89, go. 
Berckmans, P. J., article by, 78. 
photograph by, 318. 
Best Fruit Districts, The, 244. 
Pears for Small Gardens, The, 78.* 
Trees for Lawn, Street and Woodland 
Planting, The, 160.* 
Better Apples for New England, 15.* 
Big Strawberries’for Everyone, 94.* 
Black Spot on Roses, 122. 
Blackberry, 77,* 350,* 351.* 
evolution, 76. 
Blackcaps, 306. 
Bladder nut, 167.* 
Bleeding heart, 156.* 
B. M. F., article by, 242. 
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Bog lilies, 36. 
pimpernel, 12.* 
plants, American, 32. 
English Effects with, 12.* 
Book Reviews, 192, 376. 
Border, flower, 165.* 
making a, 42. 
Bordeaux mixture, 294. 
Boult, E. M., photograph by, 358. 
Box, 347.* 
Boxelder, pruning, 108,* 110.* 
Brackett, G. B., article by, 28. 
Bran, poisoned, 296. 
Brown, A. C., article by, 250. 
Rot of Peaches, 244. 
Brush, tomatoes on, 374.* 
Brussels sprouts, how to grow, 50. 
Buckthorn, 23.* 
Buffalo berry, 20.* 
Bulb Department, 66, 180, 320. 
Bulbs, drying, 352.* 
duty on, 322. 
fertilizer for, 274. 
for Spring Planting, 66. 
hyacinth, 242. 
naturalizing, 360. 
old, keeping, 352.* 
Burroughs, Julian, 
graphs by, 88. 
Bush fruits, 176.* 
Bushnell, C. S., article and photographs 
by, 126, 128. 
Busy Man’s Vegetable Garden, A, 182.* 
Month of June, The, 293. 
B. W. R., article by, 52. 


article and photo- 


Cabbage, strains of, 372. 
California Department, 66. 
Plants in the East, 66. 
Cameron, Robert, article and 
graphs by, 232. 
Camphor tree, 4-b.* 
Candleberry, 130-b. 
Cane fruits, 176.* 
Cannas, Making Money from, 124.* 
Canterbury bells, 285.* 
Carnations, 171,* 172.* 
Carpenter, Jessie I., article and photo- 
graph by, 175. 
Laura B., article by, 245. 
Carrot, 311.* 
Soil for, 332. 
Carter, Jr., W. T., article by, 46. 
Case, Emma G., photograph by, 241. 
Cat guard, 210.* 
Caterpillar, tent, torches for, 326.* 
Cauliflower, 311.* 
Cedar, red, 22.* 
Celery, 246,* 272. 
Cellar Window Frame, A, 34.* 
Cement Porch Vases in Color, 54.* 
C. F., article and photograph by, 204. 
Chapman, Charles E., articles by, 305, 350. 
Cheesecloth shading, 345.* 
Cherries, 26, 243. 
for Your Own Garden, 96.* 
Transplanting, 116. 
Chestnut, 169.* 
Chickens in the Garden, 206. 
Children’s Gardens Everywhere, 24, 91, 
174, 240, 308, 361. 
Chrysanthemum, 337,* 366. 
Chrysanthemums from seed, 114.* 
Cinder road, how to make, 208.* 
City gardening, codperative, 204.* 
Clarke, Daniel A., article by, 112. 
Clerodendron, 128.* 
C. L. M., articles by, 242, 307. 


photo- 


Clover as fertilizer, 214. 

Clyde, article by, 28. 

Coldframes and Hotbeds, 34. 

Color, planting for, 155, 156.* 
Scheme from the Coast, A, 266. 
schemes, 174. 

Columbines, 202. 

Companion Crops in the Flower Garden, 
299.* 

Complete Insurance Against Garden Pests, 
236.* 

Concrete columns for pergola, 305.* 
hotbed, 30.* 
how to make, 48. 
vases, 54.* 

Continuous Bloom for the Middle West 
from Native Plants, 256. 

Cooke, J. G., articles by, 17, 36. 

photographs supplied by, 86, 87. 

Cooperative Gardening in a City Lot, 
204. 

Copper carbonate, ammoniacal, 295. 

Corbett, L. C., articles by, 28, 231. 

Corn, 66, 246.* 
Kafr, 278. 

Cornell Experiment Station, photograph 
by, 84. 

Cornflowers, 260.* 

Cornus, 202. 

Cover Plants for the Iris Bed, 320. 

Crab, 167.* 

Craig, John, articles by, 83, 244. 

photographs by, 83. 

Creepers, 13. 

Crinums, 370.* 

Crop Worth $10,000 an Acre, A, 231.* 

Crops, getting double, 178. 

Cross Vine, 106.* 

Cucumber, 40,* 307. 
vine, 130-b. 

Cultivating, 96,* 310,* 361.* 
strawberries, 298.* 

Curculio, plum; 278. 

Currants, 234. 
how to grow, 332. 

Cutting barberry, 245. 


Dahlias, early planted, 272. 

Daisy, 337;* 366. 
Shasta, 159.* 

Delphinium disease, 372. 

Deutzia, 118,* 168.* 

Dibbling, 93. 

Do you Know This Plant? 112. 

Dogwood, moving, 4. 

Doogue, Luke J., articles and photographs 
by, 124, 126, 161, 352. 

Double Crops All Season, 178. 

Duffy, Sherman R., articles by, 42, 158, 


320. 

Dugmore, A. R., photographs by, 169, 
285. 

Durham, C. W., article and photograph 
by, 312. 


Duty on bulbs, 322. 

Drains, installing, 324. 

Drills and furrows, making, 177.* 
or Hills, 130. 

Drying bulbs, 352.* 

Dwarf fruits, 363. 


Early Crops, gathering, 311. 
Planting of Dahlias, 272. 

Easter lilies, improving, 180.* 

Echinocystis, 130-b. 

Efficacy of Winter Sprays, The, 28. 

Egan, W. C., article by, 250. 

Egg plant, 262.* 


Elder, 168.* ; 

Eldredge, A. G., photographs by, 19, 30, 
167, 1735 3379 345) 347 349- 

Ellis, Carlyle, article and photographs by, 
356, 357- 

Elm, 160.* 

English Effects with Hardy ‘‘ Bog Plants,” 

12.%* 

gardens, lessons from, 312.* 

Enthusiast on Brush, An, 374.* 

Entrances, garden, 358,* 359.* 

Eschscholzia, 19.* 

Eucalyptus, 134. 

Evergreen hedges, 22,* 23. 

Evergreens, 318.* 

Evolution of American Fruit Growing, 
The, 76,* 234.* 

E. W. E., article by, 112. 

Experience with Asparagus from Seed, 
An, 250. 

Exterminate Poison Ivy, 328.* 

Extra Early Tomatoes, 32. 


Fancy Peaches in the Northwest, 86.* 
F. B. C., articles by, 242, 307.0 
F. D. C., article by, 322. 
F. E., Jr., photograph by, 360. 
F. E. B., article by, 330. 
Feeding the Lawn, 274. 
Fern, 13.* 
Fertility in the orchard, 310. 
Fertilizer, applying, 330. 
commercial, 134. 
for Bulbs, A, 274.* 
Fertilizers, 330. 
Fertilizing with clover, 214. 
F. F. G., article by, 307. 
Field Crops, 194, 252. 
Filbert, weeping, 166.* 
Fletcher, S. W., photographs by, 77, 78, 
23h 235: 
Flowering Shrubs for Continuous Effects, 
166.* 
Flowers, companion crops of, 299.* 
for succession, 165.* 
sowing, 75- 
Formalin, 295. 
Foxgloves, 219.* 
Frame, window, 36.* 
Fruit boxes, utilizing, 310. 
districts, 244. 
growing, evolution of, 76,* 234.* 
supports, 176.* 
trees, improving, 214. 
low headed, 26. 
varieties to grow, 26.* 
Fruits, 172, 176.* 
dwarf, 363. 
pruning, 310. 
spraying, 310. 
stone, planting, 243.* 
F. S. B., article by, 272. 


Gaillardia, 242. 
Garden entrances, 358,* 359-* 
how to plan a, 346.* 
Implements, 130. 
in Rhode Island, 316. 
Made in Fifteen Months, A, 302.* 
notebook, 360. 
Patch Sowed on Washington’s Birthday, 
A, 4-b. 
Publications, 192, 376. 
rock, 355-* 
rose, 349.* 
school, 309.* 
seaside, 349. 
seat, 346.* 


Garden tools, 236." 
wild, 349.* 

Gardening in Alaska, 356,* 357.* 
Suggestions by “Veronica,” 19,* 173.* 

Gardner, Fred, article by, 245. 

Garland flower, 167.* 

Garrison, W. W., article by, 297. 

Gaskill, H. K., photograph by, 8. 

Gathering early crops, 311. 

Gayman, Harvey, photograph by, 309. 

Geranium, history of, 161.* 

Ginkgo, 160.* 

Gladiolus, 198.* 

Gloxinias as house plants, 48. 

Good News for the Bulb Fanciers, 322. 

Gooseberry, 234.* 

Grafting apples, 214. 

Grandest Bog Lilies, The, 36. 

Grape evolution, 76. 
vines, pruning, 212. 

Grapes, 61,* 76.* 
bagging, 244,* 360. 
pruning, 88.* 

Graves, Mrs. F. W., articles by, 44, 200. 

photographs by, 46, 200. 

Graves, Nathan R., photographs by, 52, 
61, 76, 79, 80, 81, 116, 137, 166, 167, 
168, 169, 171, 172, 190, 345, 349, 358, 
359) 368. 

Great Importance of Yew, The, 170.* 

Green, Nat S., article by, 32. 

Greenhouse for roses, 266. 

Ground covers, 13. 

Growing Asters by the Hundreds, 200.* 
Potatoes, 194.* 

Tomatoes in a Small Garden, 312.* 

G. S. J., article by, 374. 

Gunnera, 274. 


Hardy border for constant bloom, 232.* 
The, 8, 256, 349.* 
Flowers All the Year, 232.* 
Hartley, C. A., article and photograph by, 
182. 
Hart’s tongue, 14.* 
Having a Garden in Alaska, 356.* 
Heading Off the Kieffer Pears, 244.* 
Hedge, barberry, 48, 245. 
defensive, 216. 
evergreen, 22,* 23.%* 
for a Driveway, A, 122. 
from cuttings, 245. 
honeysuckle, 278. 
Hedges for the Northwest, 20.* 
Heliopsis, 258+ 
Heliotrope, 307. 
Helmer, Karl W., photograph by, 361. 
Hens Help the Strawberries, 28. 
H. F. G., Mrs. article by, 272. 
Hills or Drills, 130. 
H. M. O’C., articles by, 242, 307. 
Holly, 202, 278. 
Hollyhock, 8.* 
Holman, Frederick V., article by, 228. 
Home for Garden Tramps and Waifs, A, 
42. 
Home-Made Contrivances, 210. 
Honeysuckle, bush, 166.* 
hedge, 278. 
Hotbed of concrete for vegetables, 30.* 
House plants, 48, 75. 
How I Learned Some Lessons from Nature, 
158.* 
I Made My Pergola, 304. 
the West Grows Good Apples, 17.* 
to Apply Fertilizer, 330. 
Build a Rose House, 266. 
Gather Early Crops, 311.* 
grow Brussels sprouts, 50. 
cucumbers, 40. 
currants, 332. 
petunias, 52.* 
stock, 44. 
tomatoes, 32. 
kill ants in lawns, so. 
make a border, 42. 
a cinder road, 208.* 
a pot-rest, 362.* 
apple butter, 28. 
concrete, 48. 
H. S. A., article by, 307. 
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H. S. L., Mrs., article by, 242. 
Humphreys, E. W., photograph by, 166. 
H. W. S., article by, 307. 

Hyacinth bulbs, 242. 

Hyacinths, 202. 

Hydrangeas, 122,* 168.* 


Improving Easter lilies, 180.* 
fruit trees, 214. 
petunias, 231. 
the Garbage Can, 112. 
the Potato, 264. 
In the Fruit Garden, 172. 
Indoor planting, 174. 
Insecticides for small users, 294.* 
Tris, 320. 
Japanese, 178.* 
Irrigation flumes, 87.* 
Is Gunnera Hardy? 274. 
It Is Not Too Late, 345.* 


Japanese Iris from Seed, 178.* 
J. D. W., article and photograph by, 242. 
Jelly, roselle, 28. 
Jenkins, W. H., articles and photographs 
by, 26, 94, 96, 176, 243, 310, 363. 
Jenks, George F., article by, 178. 
Professor, photograph by, 25. 
J. L. K., articles by, 130, 326. 
photograph by, 326. 
J. S. S., article by, 242. 
J. W. B., article by, 307. 
J. W. T., article by, 307. 


Kalmia, 347,* 

Kayan, J. Lukens, article and photographs 

* by, 236. 

Keeping old bulbs, 352.* 

up Fertility, 310.* 

Kerosene emulsion, 296. 

Kerr, J. W., article by, 81. 

Kerria, 169.* 

Killing ants, 50. 

King, Mrs. Francis, articles by, 156, 299. 
photographs by, 156, 157, 159, 299, 

300, 301. 
Kniphofia, 66. 


Laning, Matilda, article and photograph 
by, 178. 

Last Call for Early Sowing, The, 227. 

L. A. W., articles by, 28, 66. 

Lawn, 75. 
feeding, 274. 
making, 216. 
trees, 160. 

Layering shrubs, 118.* 

Lead arsenate, 296. 

Leather leaf, 166.* 

Leaves browning, 216. 

Lettuce, 93.* 
shading, 345.* 

Levison, J. J., article and photographs by, 
160. 

L. I. C., article by, 178. 

Lilac, 20,* 156,* 168,* 169.* 

Lihes, bog, 36. 

Liltum, 14.* 

Lily, Easter, 180.* 
Madonna, 165,* 301.* 

Lime-sulphur wash, 295. 

L. M., article by, 242. 

Loomis, A. F., photographs by, 24, 294, 
295, 362. 

Lucky Hazard in Asters, A, 270. 


McAdam, Thomas, articles by, 130-b, 
328, 370, 380. 
McCollom, W. C., articles by, 30, 93, 122, 
177, 246, 311, 364. 
photographs by, 93, 177, 240, 246, 248, 
311, 364. 
McFarland, J. H., photographs by, 166, 
168, 169, 349, 359- 
Mcllvaine, F. E., article by, 270. 
McIntosh, David, article by, 324. 
McMurray, William, photographs by, 228, 
229. 
M.., article by, 132. 
Mackendrick, W. G., article and photo- 
graphs by, 312, 314. 


Magnolia, 166,* 212. 
Mahoney, Edward, photographs by, 25, 
175- 
Making a Cinder Drive, 208.* 
apple butter, 28. 
drills and furrows, 177.* 
Money from Cannas, 124.* 
the Most of Those Rocks, 354. 
Management of Dwarf Pears, 100. 
Maple, 22.* 
Marble, Flora Lewis, article and photo- 
graphs ‘by, 118, 120, 122. 
Marr, T. E., photographs by, 358, 359- 
Marsh, salt, reclaiming, 134. 
Maxwell, Henry, article by, 245. 
Meller, C. L., articles by, 20, 54, 108, 110, 
208, 256, 353, 378- 
photographs by, 20, 21, 22, 23, 54, 
108, 110, 132, 208, 307, 378. 
plan by, 353- 
Melons, 246. 
Montreal, 372. 
Metcalfe, Elizabeth Tyree, article by, 304. 
drawings and photograph by, 304, 305. 
M. F. B., article by, 307. 
Middle West, bloom from native plants, 256- 
Miller, C. H., photograph by, 358. 
Wilhelm, articles by, 12, 76, 170, 234, 
346. 
Mole trap, 237.* 
Month’s Reminder, The, 9, 75, 155, 227, 
293, 345- 
Work in the South, The, 262.* 
Moore, F. H., article by, 190. 
Mountain currant, 250. 
fleece, 12.* 
laurel, 167.* 
Moving Dogwood in Summer, 4. 
M. T. R., article and photographs by, 165. 
Mulching strawberries, 298.* 
Multiplying Your Own Shrubs, 118.* 
Myrica, 130-b. 


Narcissus, 274.* 
Nash, Anna M. B., article by, 266. 

Ethel, photographs by, 175, 241. 
Nasturtiums Grown on a Slate Pile, 192. 
Naturalizing bulbs, 360. 

Native plants, 256. 
N. Y. Experiment Station, photographs 

by, 83, 84, 85. 

Northend, Mary H., photograph by, 362. 
Northwest, Hedges for the, 20.* 
Peaches for the, 86. 
Notebook, garden, 360. 
Notes and News, 372. 
for the Spring Season, 202. 
Novelties and Rarities, 112. 
Now for the Catalogues, 9. 
Nozzle for sprayers, 236.* 
Nushka, article by, 184. 


Oak, 11.* 
O’Kane, W. C., article and photographs 
by, 294, 295, 296. 
Olive, Russian, 21.* 
One Compensation of Rhododendrons, 4.* 
Hundred Dollars from a Small Lot, 188. 
Onions, 252.* 
Orchard, 28.* 
and Fruit Garden, 26, 94, 176, 243, 310, 
363. 
care of, 212. 
planting, 16. 
pruning, 16. 
Orchids, hardy, 13. 
Orris root, 216. 
Outdoor planting, 174. 


Paris green, 295. 

Parsley, 242. 

Parsnip, 364.* 

Peaches, 26, 86,* 87,* 235,* 244. 
brown rot of, 244. 

Peanuts, 238,* 239,* 

Pearl bush, 167,* 

Pears, 26, 78, 79,* 80,* 234, 235.* 
dwarf, 100. 
Kieffer, 244.* 
on quince stock, 79 

Peas in June, 245. 


iii 


Peculiar Merits of the Blackberry, The, 
350.* 
Pembroke, Herbert, article and photograph 
by, 274. 
Peonies, 300.* 
yellow, 372. 
Perfection in Plums, 81.* 
Pergola, concrete, 304. 
Perrine, U. S., article by, 188. 
Personal Experiences, 42, 114, 178. 245, 
12. 
Becodatities of Some Early Apples, Tic, 
83.* 
Petunias, 231,* 378.* 
of Many Colors, 52.* 
Phlox, 157,* 159,* 173,* 233.* 
Photinia, 112. 
Picking raspberries, 306.* 
Pictorial Study of Garden Entrances, A, 
358,* 359-* 
P. J. B., article by, 100. 
Plan for vegetable garden, 230. 
Planning a garden, right and wrong way, 
346.* 
Adjoining Lots as One, 353.* 
Plans for school gardens, 92, 174. 
Planting an orchard, 16. 
and Transplanting, 93.* 
dahlias early, 272. 
Flowers for Succession Effects, 165.* 
for .color, 155. 
Harmony in the Flower Garden, 156.* 
for June Peas, 245. 
fruit trees, 243.* 
in Full Swing, 198.* 
indoor, 174. 
outdoor, 174. 
plan for adjoining lots, 353. 
vegetables, 230. 
potato seed, 196. 
Preparing the Soil for, 324. 
small fruits, 332. 
table for vegetables, 162. 
of shrubs, 166.* 
the Cane and Bush Fruits, 176.* 
garden, 155. 
Plum Trees, 244. 
Window Boxes, 374.* 
Tomatoes for Late Crop, 245. 
tree, 240. 
Plants in the house, 75. 
native western, 256. 
Plum, 26, 235, 243-* 
curculio on, 278. 
Japanese, 100.* 
Tree that Paid Its Board, A, 100.* 
trees, planting, 244. 
wild, 20.* 
Plums, Perfection in, 81.* 
Poison ivy, 328.* 
Pole Beans Till October, 270.* 
Polygonum, 12.* 
Poppy, 19,* 214, 242, 307. 
Porch, Harvey W., photographs by, 297, 
298, 306, 351. 
vases, cement, 54.* 
Pot-rest, 362.* 
Potato Growing, 194.* 
improving, 264. 
Potatoes, sweet, 38.* 
Poultry, 206. 
Powell, George T., article by, 15. 
Practical Hints for Beginners, 118, 270. 
Prairie Gardens, Rocks in, 132.* 
Precious Hart’s Tongue, The, 34 
Preparing potato seed for sowing, 194. 
the Soil for Planting, 324. 
Primrose, 242. 
Professor Sargent’s Azalea Show, 245.* 
Propagating shrubs, 118. 
Pruning an orchard, 16. 
grape vines, 212. 
Grapes the Year Round, 88.* 
raspberries, 306.* 
small fruits, 310. 
the Boxelder, 108.* 
Purple raspberry, 77.* 
Pyrethrum, 296. 


Raising Your Own Celery Plants, 272. 
Chrysanthemums from Seed, 114.* 


iv 


Raspberry, 77,* 363. 
evolution, 76. 
Raspberries for the Home Garden, 305.* 
Raw Bank that Offends You, The, 130-b. 
Readers’ Experience Club, 242,* 307,* 
360.* 
Real Planting Table for Vegetables, A, 162. 
Record-breaking Wheat Crop, A, 46. 
Reed, W. B., article by, 192. 
Relieve the Spring Rush, 75. 
Reynolds, N. R., article by, 8. 
Rhododendrons, 4,* 169,* 348,* 360. 
Rhode Island Garden, A, 316. 
Rhodes, Emily, article by, 301. 
Rhubarb, 93. 
Ribes, 250. 
Ridgway, Robert, article and photographs 
by, 104, 106. 
Right and Wrong Way to Plan a Garden, 
The, 346.* 
Kind of an Onion Soil, The, 252.* 
Cat Guard, The, 210.* 
Roadside Gardening, 130-b, 328. 
Rock Garden, The, 132, 355,* 380. 
Rockcress, 232,* 299.* 
Rocks in Prairie Gardens, 132.* 
Rolfe, H. P., photographs by, 302, 303. 
Rose acacia, 168.* 
bug, 50. 
Cherokee, 106.* 
garden, 349.* 
house, 266. 
Lessons from English Gardens, :312.* 
of Sharon, 169.* 
Roselle Jelly, 28. 
Roses, 314,* 228,* 229.* 
Black Spot on, 122. 
in Portland, 228,* 229.* 
spraying calendar for, 293. 
Rupp, Henry, article and photograph by, 
100. 


St. John’s wort, 169.* 
Sassafras, 202. 
Saxifraga, 13.* 
Schultz, H., photograph by, 175. 
Scilla, 156.* 
Scolopendrium, 34. 
Scotch broom, 168.* 
Scrapers for trees, 237.* 
Sea holly, 157,* 159.* 
Sears, Walter H., article by, 324. 
Seaside garden, 349.* 
Season’s History of a Common Geranium, 
The, 161.* 
Seat, concrete, 346.* 
Secret of Sweet Corn, The, 246.* 
Seed sowing, 177,* 227. 
early, 4-b. 
Seedlings, 93.* 
Seeds starting in heat, 30. 
to Be Sown Now, 38, 326. 
Self-sowing Varieties, 30. 
Seymour, E. L. D., article by, 166. 
Shading lettuce, 345.* 
Shasta daisy, 301.* 
Shaw, Ellen Eddy, articles by, 24, 91, 174, 
240, 308, 361. 
photographs by, 241. 
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Shrub for a Shady Place, A, 250. 
Shrubs, flowering, 166,* 278. 
propagating, 118.* 
Siberian pea, 23.* 
Simplified Chart for Your Vegetable Gar- 
den, A, 230. 
Sipe, Susan, article and photograph by, 
241. 
Small fruits, planting, 332. 
Greenhouse, The, 266. 
Smoke bush, 169.* 
Snapdragon, 165,* 242. 
Snowball, 168.* 
Snowdrop tree, 167.* 
Snowflower, 167.* 
Soap solution, 296. 
Soil for carrots, 332. 
preparing for planting, 324. 
Some Hints for the Flower Garden, 298. 
South, vine for, 126.* 
Southern Department, 38, 102, 198, 262, 
326, 366. 
Vines in Northern Climes, 104.* 
Sowing, 177.* 
flowers, 75. 
for fall, 246. 
Crops, 366. 
preparing potato seed for, 194. 
seeds, 38, 227. 
early, 4-b. 
in the South, 326. 
vegetable seeds, 177.* 
vegetables, 75. 
for succession, 246. 
Spice bush, 169.* 
Spirea, 168.* 
Splendid Vine for the Far South, A, 126.* 
Splendor of Crinums, The, 370.* 
Spray Formulas in Terms of Kitchen 
Utensils, 294.* 
Sprayer, 236,* 360. 
Spraying fruits, 310. 
roses, 293. 
Sprays, winter, 28. 
Spring Planting, Bulbs for, 66. 
Squash, 206, 307. 
Starr, Ida M. H., articles by, 10, 89. 
Start a Rock Garden Now, 380. 
Starting seeds in heat, 30. 
Startling Torch Lilies, 368.* 
Steed, Thomas J., articles by, 38, 40, 102, 
104, 198, 238, 239, 262, 264, 326, 
66 


photographs by, 38, 40, 102, 104, 198, 
238, 239, 262, 264. 

Stenson, M., article and photographs by, 
194, 196. 

Stevens, Will W., article and photograph 
by, 244. 

Stock, Ten Weeks’, 44.* 

Stone fruits, planting, 243.* 

Strawberry evolution, 76. 

Strawberries, 28, 78,* 94,* 207,* 363, 364.* 
Cultivating, 298.* 
feeding, 246. 

Street trees, I00. 

Strohschein, F. A., article and photograph 


by, 96, 98. 


Success with Cucumbers, 40.* 
Succession, planting flowers for, 165.* 
sowing for, 246. 
vegetables for, 177. 
Suggestions for gardening, 19.* 
Sun-dial, 175.* 
Sunflowers, 307.* 
Supports for fruit, 176. 
Sure Way to Have Sweet Peas, A, 190.* 
Sweet Peas, 190,* 307. 
in the Vegetable Garden, 122. 
pepper, 169.* 


Tabloid Hints, 155. 
Taking Care of the Strawberry Patch, 
297. 
Taxus, 307. 
Ten Weeks’ Stock, 44.* 
Years Growing Hardy Carnations, 171.* 
Tennessee Recipe for Apple Butter, A, 
28. 
Tent caterpillar, 326. 
There Was Once a Man Who Dreamed, 
10,* 89.* 
Thinning vegetables, 248. 
This Month’s Cover, 366. 
Timely Hints, 363.* 
To Make Ragged Evergreens Dense and 
Symmetrical, 318.* 
Tobacco water, 296. 
Tomatoes, 245, 264,* 312.* 
extra early, 32. 
on brush, 374.* 
Tools and Their Cost, 130. 
garden, 175,* 236.* 
how to use, 177.* 
Torch lily, 66, 368.* 
Torches for the Tent Caterpillar, 326.* 
Tree peony, 168.* 
planting, 240. 
scrapers, 237.* 
Surgery, 214. 
Trees and Shrubs, 4, 318. 
as hedges, 22,* 23.* 
for lawn, 160. 
street, 160. 
woodland planting, 160. 
fruit, 214. 
plum, planting, 244. 
Transplanting, 246. 
and Planting, 93.* 
blackberries, 351.* 
Cherries, 116. 
dogwood, 4. 
strawberries, 94.* 
Troth, H., photographs by, 231, 347, 349; 
3585 359- 
Trowel, 307. 
Trumpet vine, 120.* 
Tulips, 156,* 232, 274, 360.* 
Tull, Royden E., article and photograph 
by, 244. 
Turnips, 182.* 


U. S. Depa=tment Agriculture, photograph 
by, 180. 

Using Straw Matting in the Garden, 324. 

Utilizing Old Fruit Boxes, 310. 


Valentine, F. H., articles by, 206. 

Varieties of fruit to grow, 26. 

Vegetable Garden, Busy Man’s, 182.* 
chart for, 230. 
in New Hampshire, 184. 

washing tank, 178. 

Vegetables, 30, 93, 173,* 177, 246, 364, 

3II. 


early, 9. 
hotbed for, 30.* 


planting table for, 162. 
self-sowing, 30. 
sowing, 75. 
Viburnums, 256. 
Vines and Trailers, 126. 
for the South, 104. 
Violet, 256. 


Wallis, E. J., photographs by, 12, 13, 14, 
170, 370. 
Walter, F. A., photograph by, 355- 
Washing Tank for Vegetables, A, 178. 
Water garden, 346.* 
Watering and Succession, 364.* 
Waterman, Hannah, photograph by, 25. 
Watermelon, 40.* 
Chilian, 66. 
Waugh, F. A., photograph by, 82. 
W. C. E., article by, 242. 
Well Tried Effects from March to August, 
156.* 
West, Apples in the, 17.* 
color scheme for, 266. 
W. G. R., Mrs., article by, 274. 
White, N. B., article by, 28. 
What One Squash Vine Did, 206. 
to Do with the Old Bulbs, 352.* 
You Gain by Starting Seeds in Heat, 30. 
Varieties to Grow, 26.* 
Wheat, 46. 
Where Roses Run Riot, 228.* 
to Plant the Stone Fruits, 243.* 
Whipple, F. L., photographs by, 24, 219. 
Why I Like Cornflowers, 260.* 
Wild garden, 349.* 
plum, 258. 
Wilder, H. J., articles by, 244, 252. 
photographs by, 252, 254. 
Wildey, William L., photograph by, 308. 
Willow, 23.* 
Osier, 21.* 
Wilson, Wood Levette, article and photo- 
graph by, 34. 
Window boxes, 376.* 
Winter sprays, 28. 
Wistaria, 212. 
W. Jj. Y., article by, 242. 
W. M.., articles by, 4, 34, 36, 66, 180, 210, 
318, 368. 
Woman’s Vegetable Garden in a New 
Hampshire Camp, A, 184. 
Woodland trees, 160. 
Woodrose, 258. 
Wynkoop, C. B., article by, 114. 


Yew, 170,* 347.* 
Native, 307. 


Zinnias, 233.* 


$1.50 a Year 


Edging Plants 


What it Means to Plant Trees 
for the Northwest 


Hedge Plants 
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Bog Gardens 


FEBRUARY 


‘True Blue’ 


Seeds @ 


ME 


enjoy unrivaled confidence. Sixty years of earnest efforts 
are back of the things we sell and “True Blue” Seeds are now 
a recognized standard—the best money can buy. We do more 
business now in one week than we did during the first ten years 
after we started. The reason? ‘The seeds, bulbs and plants we 
sold grew, gave satisfactory results, made us many friends. 

This year we are celebrating our Sixtieth Anniversary and we invite 
all discriminating planters to give ‘““True Blue” Seeds a trial. You need 
them for perfect results in your garden, and we are confident that the service - 
we give and the “true blue” quality of our seeds will make you our steady customer. 


Livingston’s“True Blue’ Specialties | Livingston’s Famous Tomatoes 


We aim to grow the best that nature and soil will produce. One of our most 
successful hybrids is a green-fleshed melon. It took seven years of patient effort 
and selection to produce it but the result was 


The Ohio Sugar Musk Melon 


which has justly been termed “the sweetest melon that grows.’ Of beautiful 
appearance (see above), of good size, green-fleshed, delightfully aromatic and 
deliciously flavored, it stands in a class by itself. People have written us that 
they had several acres of other good melons together with “Ohio Sugar” and 
that the “other good melons” !were sent to market while the “Ohio Sugar” 
melons were eaten at home. Price (under our “true blue” seal), 15 cents per 
packet, 2 packets for 25 cents. 


Ohio Grown Onion Seeds 


are absolutely unsurpassed. The bulbs produced from our seeds excel in 
uniform shape, brilliant color of skin and firm, solid flesh of mild, pleas- 
ing flavor. We grow many acres on our own farms (see picture of 
field below), a good enough reason why it will pay you to buy your 
seeds from us. 


* ae , Southport White Globe, 5c pkt. 
avin aes Southport Red Globe, 5c pkt. A 3 pkts 
- ( Ohio Yellow Globe, BC pkinpieon 10 cts 


Livingston’s Superb Roses 


are produced under ideal conditions at our “True 
Blue” Nurseries. Congenial climate, expert care and 
the finest soil combine to give our roses qualities not 
found in the common “mail order’ stock. Living- 


ston’s thrifty Roses bloom. Hybrid Tea Collection— 
Bessie Brown, rosy white; Etoile de France, cerise-crimson; Helene 
Cambier, coppery yellow; Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, best white; 
Mad. A. Chatenay, carmine-pink. Five sturdy, well-rooted plants 
for $z.00, prepaid to any place in the U. S. 


Our Sixtieth Anniversary Catalogue 


is better and brighter than any former issue. Illustrated with more 
than 250 half-tones from photographs taken by ourselves, with em- 
bossed covers and beautiful inserts painted from nature by a great artist, 
it is one of the prettiest seed catalogues published this year. The des- 
criptions are correct, the culture directions useful, the illustrations truthful, 
and we have tried to embody the spirit of our establishment in its pages. If = 
you do not get a copy, you’ll miss something. This superk 13c-page catalogue is 

free! Just write for it on a postcard. ‘‘UncleSam” will bring you a copy by return mail. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED COMPANY, 


oh feo aks 


FIELD OF ONION SEEDS 


are favorably known throughout the world. Twenty-five leading standard sorts 
originated with us and the name “Livingston” stands as a synonym for best 
tomatoes. We grow tons of high-class tomato seed every year —more than 
any other seedsman. 


Our New Globe-Shaped Tomatoes 


are nearer perfection than any other kind. 


The Globe (purple) Finest for slicing . . . . Pkt. rocts. 
The Hummer (scarlet) Finest for canning whole. Pkt. ro cts. 
The Coreless (scarlet) Best for general use . . Pkt. 15 cts. 


The three kinds (one packet,of each) for 25 cents 


Tomato Facts 


is the title of the most unique booklet published this season. Three-score 
years’ experience and observation are embodied in its pages, which contain 
many helpful hints. This beautiful “de Luxe” booklet illustrates all 
- our best tomatoes. It’s free with every order for the 3 globe-shaped 
tomatoes offered above. If the booklet alone is wanted send 10 
cents for it today and we shall send it together with a ro cent cer- 
tificate, which we shall accept as cash with any 50 cent order for 
Livingston’s “True Blue” Seeds. 
Our superb 130-page catalogue is FREE. 


Livingston’s Superb Top Notch Mix- 
ture of Best Giant Flowering 
Nasturtiums 


will help to beautify many odd spots. It wiil cover 

porches, garden houses, trees, and trellises in the shortest 

time with beautiful flowers of gorgeous hues, and the 

pleasing green of its luxuriant vines will cover any un- 
sightly object. It’s the finest mixture in the world! Plant 
lots of it. Large packet, roc; ounce, 15c; % lb, 4oc. 


Livingston’s Giant Orchid Flowering 


Sweet Peas 


are perfect in every respect. Large wavy flowers of exquisite shape and 
color are produced in greatest abundance throughout the season. Each 
flower is a floral wonder. Brilliantly colored, delightfully fragrant and long 
stemmed, good enough for a king’s table. You may have them in your garden 
if you plant our Orchid-flowering Collection of Giant Sweet Peas. Seven large 
packets, different sorts, for only 25 cents. Three packets for 10 cents. Write today 
for our magnificent 130-page catalogue described opposite. It’s free! 


,_ 759 High Street, 
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“Tha man can write a better 
book, preach a better 
servmoj or make a 
better mouse trap 
than his neighbor, the 
world will make a beaten 
oa pathway to his door.” 
0 —Emerson. 
It is the above sentiment 
which has inspired me 
from the beginning and 
which, zealously lived 
up to, has placed 
this business far 
and away ahead of any- 
thing of its kind yet at- 
tempted. Ifatall interested 
in out - door 
rose growing, 
you cannot 
possibly afford 
to be without a copy 
of “@ Little Book 
About Roses” 
which tells in de- 
tail how you may 
achieve a suc- 
cess with this 
flower beyond your 
fondest dreams. [his 
booklet also de- 
scribes in honest 
detail (and prices) the 
cream of the world’s best 
roses for out-door culture. 
It is beautifully illustrated 
with exact photographic reproductions only. 
The high quality of this booklet reflects the 
class of my stock and will prove a treat to the 
intelligent, discerning man or woman who can 
sift the gold from the catalog dross. 
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You can still hear Sembrich 

Though this peerless artist has retired from the 
opera stage, her brilliant delivery of the great 
operatic airs is preserved for all time on Victor 
Records. 


Hear Sembrich’s charming ‘“‘Barbiere” aria (88097), and the favorite Bolero 
from Vespri Siciliani (88143), at any Victor dealer’s—splendid records that 
show the great things accomplished by the improved 
process of Victor recording. Photo Copy't Dupont 


Ready February 1st.—Mailed on Request 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 


Rose and Peony Specialist 


Box 50, + Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Hardy New England 


TREES SHRUBS AND ROSES To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 
9 New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE 


New England Nurseries, Inc., Bedford, Mass. 


: CLARK’S 
aA ECR DOUBLE ACTION ‘“‘*CUTAWAY” HARROW 


(y WITH EXTENSION HEAD. It is made especially for = 
[AY Orchard work. It will imcrease your crops 25 to 50 per cent. BI 
This machine will cut from 28 to 30 acres, or will double-cut 15 acres PROFITS 
TOOLS in a day. Itis drawn by two medium horses. It will move 
15,000 tons of earth one foot inja day, and can be set to 
move the earth but little, or at so great an angle as to move 
all the earth one foot. Runs true in line of draft and keeps 
the surface true, All other disk harrows have to run in half lap. The Jointed 
Pole Takes Allthe Weight Off the Horses’ Necks, and keeps their heels 
away from the disks. We make 120 styles and sizes of Disk Harrows. 
Every machine fully warranted. Entire satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for FREE Booklet with full particulars. 


BLOOMING CACTUS 


QOactus is the most fascinating and beautiful 
plant you can grow. The endless variety of shapes 
and species, bearing exquisite flowers in scarlet, 
yellow, Pesples etc., readily appeal to everyone. We 
are in the heart of the cactus country and sell the 
healthiest, hardiest plants, guaranteed to bloom, 
at lowest prices 


Special Introductory Offer. We will mail youarare 
75¢ Picts Plant (variety E. C. Dasyacanthus) with 


beautifully colored spines; bears handsome 
Bevo flowers 2 to 3 ins. wide for our Special 28c 
nutroductory Price of only nig eee - 


Write Today for Free Catalogue. ‘‘Oacti and How to Gr 
Them.’’ Include with order the name of two Riomemncnarane CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
friends and we will add a free sample of our delicious Cactus Candy. 902 Main Street, HIGGANUM, CONN. 


| THE FRANCIS E, LESTER CO. DEPT. J 2 Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 


The Readers’ Service gives 
4 injormation about investments 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


BUILT LIKE A HOUSE 


Here you have the perfect home for your 
poultry—a convenient, protected place for Biddy and her 
chicks, or a safe and sanitary Poultry Home for a flock 
of 10 or 12. Damp-proof and draught-tight—necessary 

conditions for handling poultry successfully are found in 


Hodgson Poultry Houses 
and Brooders 


All parts made in sections convenient to handle for putting 
up or taking down in a short time. 


Note the lower illustration—15 in a row. 


These 


houses are so popular, poultrymen buy them by the 


dozen. 
to any gentleman’s place. 
cage fountain, roosts, nests. 
ventilator. 


Just the house for a dozen hens—an ornament 
Complete with feed trough 


, 


Easily cleaned, adjustable 
Put in your hens and let them thrive. 


Send for our catalogue of Poultry Houses, Brooder 
Houses—everything for the live hen. 


E. F. HODGSON CO., 118 Washington St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A Substitute 
for Bordeaux 


Mixture Write to-day for full Tomato 
B. G. PRATT CO., Mfg. 


Chemists, 50 Church Street, 


10-Gallon Keg, making 
1,500 gallons, Spray de- 
livered at any R. R. sta- 
tion in U. S. for $12.50. 
Prompt shipments 


New York City 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


® @ The Recognized Criterion by which others are judged. 


The modern dairymen want a Cream Separator that fulfills to the highest degree 


these three requirements : 


Close Skimming, Easy Running, Long Life. 


The U. 
of these essentials. 


The U. S. 


S. is the only separator that combines leadership in all three 


has received more and higher awards (acknowledging its 


superiority) in 1909 than all other makes combined. 


A request for Catalog '71 will show you all about this thoroughly practical separa- 


tor and tell you all about our latest awards. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


To Buy a Country Home 


Where to find one that will meet all your requirements 
is quite a problem. Country Life in America’s Real 
Estate Directory contains the advertisements of many 
desirable places. If what you want is not there, the 
Readers’ Service, which is in touch with reliable agents 
and owners everywhere, will endeavor without charge 
to find your ideal. Write stating all particulars to the 


Manager Real Estate Department 
133 East 16th Street New York City 


DON’T BUILD 


that new hen house or fix up the old one until you get our large new 100 pp. catalog (over roo illustrations) 
telling all about the Potter Poultry House Fixures, Perfection Feed Hoppers, Simplex Trap Nests, feeds and 
supplies of all kinds. Potter Fixtures have been on the market over 8 years and are used by thousands of 
poultry keepers. They are complete, convenient and sanitary; made in g styles and 12sizes to fit any hen house. 
We now make the complete line of PORTABLE (K. D.) HOUSES, BROOD COOPS, PIGEON LOFTS, 
et , formerly made by the Morgan Sanitary House Co., of Lemont, Ill. These are made in 20 different 
yles and sizes, and if you want a c complete, up-to-date and cheap house or coop ofany kind you should not 

fai 1 to send for larze illustrated catalog telling all about these goods. 
DON’T KILL or sell your laying hens: use the POTTER SYSTEM and pick out the layers from 
the loafers and keep only healthy laying hens. The Potter System is the greatest dis- 
, of the century in the poultry world and is used by over 25,000 poultry keepers. 
by using our system, because you keep only layers. 


You can save dollars 
Our new 100 pp. book entitled ‘*Don’t Kill 


‘ou 


) 
m our catalogs Ae circulars. 


be oP, 
» writes the Asst. Entomologist of Tenn. Catalogue free. 


THE DEMING CO., 734 Depot St., 


Our Government carefully studies the 
It says spraying 
Many officials say that no ff 


value of spraying. 
n) pays big. 
machines are quite equal to 


DEMING SPRAY PUMPS 


—used by Experiment Station and Field Ex- 
perts everywhere. ‘‘Efficient and satisfac- 
a. State College. ‘*Highly recommended,’ 


Salem, Ohio 


Hen " is a revelation to poultry raisers on the subject of laying and non-laying hens and egg production. 
y Products are for Particular Poultry People, and if you are particular and want to make more money on your flock you will write today for 


T. F. POTTER & CO., Box 22, Downers Grove, Illinois 


1910 


FEBRUARY, 


One Compensation of Rhododen- 
drons 


VERYBODY who sees rhododendrons in 
bloom for the first time gets over-heated 
about them. But the enthusiasm is promptly 
chilled when the question of price comes up. 
The first cost of rhododendrons is distressing, and 
the cost of making a rhododendron bed is still 
greater; but there is one great compensation. If 


Old-established rhododendrons in Fishkill, 
in full bloom 


ING, N65 


you really prepare a bed well, and get the right 
kinds, they will last a lifetime, and the cost of 
maintenance Is very small. 

The accompanying picture shows some old- 
established rhododendrons at the home of Mrs. 
Henry Clay Kelly, Fishkill, N. Y., the height of 
which may be judged by their relation to the human 
figures. Such gorgeous bloom is worth all it costs. 

New York. W. M. 


Moving Dogwood in Summer 


Ae astonishing tree-moving story was told us the 

other day. A nurseryman got nine hundred 
good trees of flowering dogwood for nothing but the 
cost of moving them, but he had to do this in June 
when the trees were in full leaf. He had mighty 
little time to do it, because the real estate agents 
were eager to clear every living thing off the 
grounds in order to make one of their typical sub- 
divisions —a_ ridiculous process, even if it were 
not such a shameful slaughter of beauty. These 
blind money-grabbers gave away what it would 
cost them $450 to replace! Our friend cut off 
the top of every tree, wrapped every stem and 95 
perjcent. lived! Flowering dogwood is the show- 
iest of our native flowering trees, yet it is one of 
the easiest trees to move,though we should not do 
it in the fall if it could be avoided. 
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20,000 Gordon-Van Tine Hot-Bed Sash 


Red G 
al On GO 


G-in. Glass 
Blind Mortised Each 


Best Hot-Bed Equipment in America at 50% Saving in Cost—Satisfaction Guaranteed | 


Write for Valuable Hand-Book, “‘Hot-Beds; Their Uses, Cost and Construction H 


Gordon-Van Tine Hot-Bed Equipment is conceded by experienced gardeners and florists 
to be the most scientific in construction, durable and satisfactory of any on the market. 


It is Also the Lowest in Cost. 


We sell more Hot-Bed Sash than any otherconcernin America. Our immense facilities 0 fi N 
enable us to sell at 50 per cent below prevailing prices. We absolutely guarantee the quality uthit No. 
r ted z ¥ j S 2 glazed Hot-Bed Sash, 3x6 feet, 134, 10-inch glass; 1 Cypress 
pasonaas Tey sented aad better value than you can secure elsewhere. Allstandard sizes at Qytfit No. PES aEse Test tae ee $12 00 
iel = 2 Plazed Hot-Bed Sash, 3x6 feet, 134, 10-inch glass; with 
All Hot-Bed Sash Aaeeal jected Make Your Garden Yieid All the Outfit No. CENTER BAR; 1 Cypress Frame for 2 sash; $12 25 
our Hot-Bed Sash are made of clear, selecte 
Red Cypress. Joints are blind-mortised, double- : The use of Hot-Beds extends the growing season Ne eae eee Boe oats Rue ee Ce each outfit. 
open joints! No chance for moisture to enter and throughout the entire vear. The owner of a Hot- 3 , i : 
play havoc with thesash! A sash that won't twist, 
loosen the putty! 
We use plenty of points and the finest quality of 
Hot-Bed Sash is primed in pure Raw Linseed 
Oil. They are as solid and substantial as careful 


of our equipment. Your money refunded without question if you do not find our goods crated (torah plenty oe eaoae sess en eens era daconens 
s crated for shipment..... eee 
Solid Sash that Last 
Year *7Round 1 Sub-Frame, all carefully crated for shipment............----+----- . 
shouldered, fitted snugly and moisture proof. No 
Bed gets early vegetables long before the non-user, 
spring in the middle, pull loose, crack the glass or 
Greenhouse Putty. And every Gordon-Van Tine 
workmanship and best materials can make them. 


They are the Sash that Last! We sell these high- 

grade, scientifically constructed Hot-Bed Sash— 
lazed complete —for less money than retail 
ealers ask for common open sash. 


HOT-BED SASH 


GORDON-VAN TINE CO. pavenrort, 10wa 


and _no investment pays bigger returns in both profit and pleasure. 

We want to send a free copy of our valuable new book on **Hot-Beds; 
Their Uses, Cost and Construction,” to every fruit grower, farmer, market 
gardener, florist—everybody who has a garden, whether large or small. We 
want to tell you about the remarkable improvements we have made in the 
design and construction of Hot-Bed Sash, and all about our ready-made 
Frames and Sub-Frames, which save time, trouble and expense. - 

Gordon-Van Tine Hot-Bed Outfits consist of our regular Hot-Bed d 
Sash and complete Frames (for above ground) and Sub-Frames (for 
the pit). Frames are of Cypress. Each part cut to exact size 
Angle Irons with holes punched for screws. 

Note the low prices. 


Size 3x6—1 
Withéin Gis $1.69 


_- WIZARD --- 
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Pulverized Sheep Manure 
is a superior top-dressing for the home 


Lawn and Garden 
It is doubly effective because it improves the 


; soil structure and supplies just the elements of plant ' 
| food most essential to produce strong healthy growth. 


No weeds—unsightly appearance 
or disagreeable odor—convenient 
—easily applied— most reliable. 


00 per large barrel. Freight paid east of 
4WU Missouri River. Cash with order. 


We shall be pleased to quote special quantity 
prices and enclose descriptive matter upon request. 


The Pulverized Manure Company, 
No. 19 Stock Yards oS == Chicago, Illinois. 


Sold by all first class seed and supply houses. 
Insist on having §S™ Z 
fe me es Wi 


Don’t accept a substitute. 
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Hot-Bed Equipments and Building Materials a9) 


$11.90 


Sash, Frames 2nd 
Sub-Frames Complete 


Bobbink & Atkins 


W orld’s Choicest Nursery Products 
Spring Planting 


Parties intending to purchase Nursery products for Spring planting should first visit our 
Nursery and inspect the material we have to offer. The quality of our products must be 
seen to be appreciated. Having two hundred acres of the most fertile ground under culti- 
vation places us in a position to fill orders of any magnitude. 


ROSES—We have thousands consisting of all the most suitable varieties for American 
soil and climate. 

RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM; CATAWBIENSE AND ENGLISH HARDY HY- 
BRIDS— Quantities of handsome, hardy specimens are growing in our Nursery. 

EVERGREENS AND CONIFERS—Many acres of our Nursery are planted with the 
most attractive specimens ever produced. 

PINES—In all popular varieties. A Pinetum is an attractive, healthful necessity to 
every home. 

HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS — For New and Old-Fashioned Flower Gardens, 
Beds and Borders. We have the largest quantity and the most complete collection in 
the country. 

ORNAMENTAL SHADE, WEEPING AND STANDARD TREES— Thousands of 
handsome, straight stemmed trees in all varieties and sizes are growing in our Nursery. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS AND HEDGE PLANTS—In many acres of our Nursery are 
cultivated useful and attractive varieties. 

TRAINED, DWARF AND ORDINARY FRUIT TREES AND SMALL FRUITS— 
We carry at all times large quantities in the best varieties. 

HARDY TRAILING AND CLIMBING VINES —In all varieties for every place 
and pergola. 

BOXWOOD AND BAY TREES—We have a large quantity of these attractive decorative 
Trees in all forms and sizes. 

ENGLISH POT GROWN GRAPE VINES—All varieties for Graperies. 

DECORATIVE PLANTS—We grow in our 100,000 feet of greenhouses. 

BULBS AND ROOTS—For Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter flowering. 

LAWN GRASS SEED—B. & A. Rutherford Park Evergreen Mixture. 

TUBS—We manufacture them in ali shapes and sizes. Ask for price list. 

OUR NURSERY PRODUCTS possess the standard of quality created by the highest 
grade of cultivation. 

OUR ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATALOG No. 25 will be a helpful guide to 
intending purchasers. It describes each article, giving prices. Will be sent upon 
request. 


THE GENERAL SUPERVISION OF PUBLIC GROUNDS AND 
PRIVATE ESTATES A SPECIALTY 


WE PLAN AND PLANT GROUNDS AND GARDENS EVERYWHERE 
VISITORS TO OUR NURSERIES ARE ALWAYS WELCOME 


Nurserymen, Florists and Planters, Rutherford, N. J. 


For information about popular resorts 
wrile lo the Readers’ Service 


and flowers. 
of practical experience. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


NORWAY MAPLES 


specimen trees 14-18’ 2-4” dia. 


RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS 


1-3’ Best varieties and colors 


RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM 


(The Natives) 2-6’ in car lots; fine plant 


KOSTER BLUE SPRUCE 


F fiat 


GRAN 


evi & 
DMOTHERS 
FAVORITE FLOWERS 


We will mail you FREE one packet of the fol- 
lowing flower seeds: 

DELPHINIUM (Larkspur). 
purple, pink, blue and white. 

ANTIRRHAINUM (Snapdragon). 
variegated. Ornamental for walls. 

DIGITALIS (Foxglove). White, rose and yellow 
flowers. Makes beautiful border plant. 

HOLLYHOCKS, Double flowering, 
esting and of easy culture. 

AQUILEGIA (Columbine). Canary yellow flowers 
of easy cultivation. 


All of the above five varieties mailed to you for 
one dime and our catalogue included. Others are 
securing them, why not you? 


WM. ELLIOTT & SONS 


41 Vesey St., New York 


Bee-shaped flowers, 


Striped and 


Very inter- 


GARDEN GUIDE AND RECORD 


is the title of our new hand book of condensed cultural instructions, 
and which we consider to be one of our most valuable publications. One 
of our customers who has had an advance copy, says: “Jt is the most com- 


plete, concise and comprehensive book of its kind.”” ‘To give our annual 
catalogue, “Everything for the Garden,” described below, the largest 
possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 
COUNTS AS CASH 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten Cents 
(in stamps) we will mail our annual catalogue ** Everything for 
below, the “‘Garden Guide and Record,’’ and also send free of charge, our famous 
50c ‘‘ HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS, containing one packet each of Giant 
Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy Pansies, Mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, Mixed; Henderson’s Big 
Boston Lettuce; Freedom Tomato an 
which when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order 
amounting to $1.00 and upward. 

EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN, our 1910 catalogue is a book of 200 pages with 
joo photo engravings direct from nature. 8 superb colored and duotone plates of vegetables 
Complete and thorough in every respect, it embodies the results of sixty years 
We believe it is the best we have issued and the premier horti- 
cultural publication of the year. 


the Garden” described 


enderson’s Blood Turnip Beet in a coupon envelope 


35 & 37 
CORTLAND Sr. 
New Yor« City 


4-5’ and 5-6’ 


CAL. PRIVET for hedge; 


fine plants 2-3’ and 3-4’ 
A large assortment of Fruit, Shade and Ornamental trees and shrubs. 


Write for prices 


CATALOGUE MAILED UPON REQUEST 


MORRIS NURSERY CO. 


Sales Office 1 Madison Ave., New York 


GET THE BEST 


A good Spray Pump earns big 
profits and lasts for years. 


THE ECLIPSE 


is a good pump. As practical 
fruit growers we were using the 
common sprayers in our own 
orchards—found | their defects 
and then invented THE 
ECLIPSE. Its success practi- 
cally forced us into manufactur- 
ing ona large scale. You take 
~ no chances. We have done all 
the experimenting. 


Large fully illustrated 
Catalogue and ‘Treatise 
on Spraying—F R E E 
EY, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


MORRILL & MORL 


Haphazard Planting is 
Unsatisfactory 


Have your work planned by a Landscape 
Artist. We make planting plans for our 
customers without charge and can add di- 
stinctive beauty to your home grounds. 
Weare growers of all kinds of Hardy 
Trees, Shrubs, Plants and Bulbs and can 
supply you with anything you may want. 
Catalog and particulars on request. 


A. F. BOERNER, Nurseryman 


26 North Street, - CEDARBURG, WIS. 


‘KILL SAN JOSE SCALE 


You need not lose your fruit crop this season. Spray your 


orchard early with a strong solution of 


Good’s Caustic Potash Soap No. 3 


Whale Oil 
It will positively destroy scale, apple scab, aphis, lice, bugs, worms, 
WHITE FLy and all other insects and parasites which infest your trees, 
planis and shrubs. It contains no poisonous or injurious ingredients; no 
salt, sulphur or mineral oils. It fertilizes the soil and quickens growth. 
Endorsed by the 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 


so-lbs., $2.50; 100-lbs., $4.50; larger quantities proportionately less. 
Write for free booklet, ‘‘A Manual of Plant Diseases.”’ 


James Good, Original Maker, 931 No. Front St., Phila. 


with 


H 


the 


Empire King 


: e who attempts to grow fruits without aSprayer 
is handicapped. Blight and bugs, rot and rust, 
% mold and mildew, all conspire to damage the crop, and in 


all cases succeed if the farmer does not spray. This is the only 


hand pump having automatic agitator and brush for cleaning strainer. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO,, 48 Eleventh Street, Elmira, N. Y. 


of instruction free. 


Valuable book 


THE GAR DEN “MAIGAW7 ING 


FEBRUARY, 1910 


Beauty of the Camphor Tree 


GRE camphor tree is now largely planted in the 

South both for beauty and profit. As to its 
beauty, the accompanying picture, gives some idea. 
It has broad evergreen leaves noted for their gloss 
and their refreshing odor. It is a quick grower, 
attains a height of about forty feet in southern Flor- 
ida and California and makes a compact, symmet- 
rical tree that looks well ona lawn. It is hardy as 
far north as Augusta and thrives in the South 
Atlantic and Gulf states. It does fairly well on 
a poor sandy soil. A four-year-old, pot-grown, 
camphor tree from Georgia costs less than a dollar. 

The camphor tree has been planted on a con- 
siderable scale in the United States for profit. The 
production of camphor, is an interesting process. 
The whole tree is used to produce the gum. It is 


The camphor tree is native to Japan and China, 
but has been extensively planted in this country 
for the production of camphor 


broken up and treated with water in closed vessels, 
the volatilized camphor being sublimated on rice 
straw. 

Botanically, also, the camphor is interesting. 
It has small yellow flowers in axillary clusters, a 
study of which shows that it belongs to the family 
Lauracez, of which the poet’s laurel is the type. 
It is related to the cinnamon and is often catalogued 
as Cinnamomum Camphora, but should be called 
Camphora oficimalis. It is native to Japan and 
China. 


Maryland. WILLIAM ALLEN. 


A Garden Patch Sowed on 
Washington’s Birthday 


S a test of the hardiness of the seeds we sowed 

a small patch of vegetables on February 22d, 

1909. The season was unusually favorable for 
the experiment, the frost was out of the ground for 
the time being, the soil was almost dry and the day 
mild. With any other conditions our Washington’s 
Birthday garden would have been an impossibility. 

The seeds used were radishes, lettuce, parsley, 
endive, turnips, beets, carrots and tomatoes. The 
hardiness of all but the last named had been proved, 
but the tomatoes were added to the list because 
they so often self-sow in the garden. All the seeds 
germinated and grew throughout the season. 

The space and care given them were not sufficient 
to raise any record-breaking specimens, but the 
fact that they germinated and grew under such 
unfavorable conditions might be a useful hint 
for fall planting. Any seeds that weather the 
trying season between February and April surely 
deserve special mention. 


New York. I. M. ANGELL. 
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iach of Color 


choice Azaleas, as 
illustrated here, 
makes a glorious 
showing of color 
early in the 


Early in theYee 


most things come out. We have them in many 
tints, shading from flesh to crimson—fine, stocky 
plants that will thrive not only in the South, but 
many sorts also in New York and further north. 
Beside Azaleas, we : 
have an extensive We're Ready with Trees 
stock of very desir- : 
able Trees and and Plants for Spring 
Plants for Spring 
—Hardy Shrubs of all kinds, Conifers, Field-Grown 
Roses, ete. Our attractive Catalogue for 1910 il- 
lustrates and describes these and will interest you. 
A copy will be mailed on request. 

P. J. BERCKMANS CO., Inc. 
Box 1070 A Augusta, Georgia 


A Girl of the Limberlost 


Color Illustrations, $1.50 


Freckles 


Illustrations, $1.50 


At the Foot of the Rainbow 


Color Illustrations, $1.50 
Three idyllic Nature stories by 


Gene 


Stratton-Porter 


that have sold nearly 200,000 copies. 
Their appeal is straight and fine; the 
setting is the outdoors; and characters of 
the type of Freckles andEInora are held 
as standards of pure-minded, lovable 
boy and girlhood in thousands of 
American homes. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
NEW YORK 


THE GARDEN 


SEE 
HOW 
IT’S 
DONE 
AND 
GET 
YOUR 
SHARE 


MAGAZINE 


in why not start and go after it right? 


The Readers’ Service is prepared to 
advise parents in regard to schools 


4c 


MILLIONS 


in the 


Poultry Business 


Uncle Sam estimates this year’s Poultry and Egg value at $700,000,000. Nice, tidy 
sum, isn’t it? Juicy melon for somebody— How about your slice? ZF, 
Fancy the number of fowls required to satisfy a de- yj hh 


mand aggregating such an enormous figure and then ask 
yourself if there’s any good reason why a good big share 
of the profits of this tremendous sum isn’t pouring into 
your pockets? 

If you are in the poultry game and not making the 
money you'd like, what’s the reason? If you are in it at S241 
fair returns, why not make more and if you’d like to get 


Remember, success in anything depends on knowing how. Some people spend years 
and scads of money finding out what they might just as well learn at far less cost. 


HOW UNCLE SAM HELPS POULTRY RAISERS 


While employed as Government Commercial Poultry Expert, Mr. Milo M. Hastings 
carefully investigated the great successful poultry plants of the country, their private sys- 
tems, patent feeds, so-called poultry secrets, etc. This cost the U.S. Government thou- 
sands of dollars and much valuable time, but resulted in producing the most thoroughly 
practical and profitable plans for conducting the poultry business known, also the most 
favorable conditions for doing it. It showed 


HOW TO CUT EXPENSES IN HALF 


do away with wasting money on patent feeds, useless systems and expensive equipment. 
Not Theory, but Facts. All this valuable information has been carefully and briefly 
compiled in a handsome book entitled 


“THE DOLLAR HEN”’ 


It tells how to make money in the Poultry Business in a plain common sense way—not 
by get-rich-quick schemes—but by practical business methods. 

IT WILL SHOW YOU YOUR CHANCES OF SUCCESS, on either a 
large or small scale—where and how to reach the best markets; how to meet the 
constantly growing demand and the almost unlimited field; also a typical 
money-making poultry farm called “The Dollar Hen Farm.” In addition to 
this and over 100 other subjects of vital importance, “The Dollar Hen” tells 
about The Hen’s Ancestors; Chinese Poultry Culture; The Public Hatcheries 
of Egypt; Recent Discoveries in Incubation; The Causes of Poultry Diseases; 
Grading, Packing and Storage of Poultry Products; The Fattening Methods of 
the Big Packers, and Co-operative Egg Marketing. “The Dollar Hen’ is 
practical from cover to cover and has the endorsement of the best poultry 
authorities; also the poultry press. 


HOW TO GET IT 


Send $1.00 for a handsomely bound copy of Mr. Hastings’ book, ““The Dollar 
Hen,” and we will include a 12 months’ subscription to “The Poultry Digest,” 
FREE. Don’t miss this splendid offer. 

Remember “The Dollar Hen” is a full-bound book, not a paper-covered pam- 
phlet. Order today. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


POULTRY DIGEST PUB. CO., 57-M Ann St., NEW YORK CITY 


Chickering Pianos 


SIDI TOY AROS OPN IGF IG ONCAGIO 
Chickering & Sons, 827 Tremont St., Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. 


FAIRFAX ROSES 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 
W. R. GRAY 


Catalogue free 
Box 6, OAKTON, FAIRFAX CO., VA. 


Work for Men and 
Women 


ORCHIDS 


etc. 
# showing our beds and farm and learn how to 
start this easy business. National Spawn & Mush- 
room Co., Dept. 9, 184 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


ORCHIDS 


Largest importers and growers of 
in the United States 
MANGE ARs We Tel WON eke JS IL 


Orchid Growers and Importers 


300% PROFIT MADE 


Growing Mushrooms 


Markets waiting for all you can raise. 
No capital or special place necessary, 
Grown in cellars, stables, sheds, boxes. 
Write for big illustrated free booklet 


Qu: 
Pansies, Excelsior 


Mixed 

Sweet Peas, Mammoth Verbe- 
nas, Prize Asters, Balsams — with 
this vegetable collection: Early f 
Cabbage, Cucumbers, Radish, Let- 
tuce, Tomato—all superb varieties 
enough for any family — and all 
for 10 cents. 4 

Send to-day and get this — the 
best seed opportunity ever offered 
in with our new illustrated seed 
catalogue for 1910. 

L. TEMPLIN SEED CO., 
Desk R, Calla, Ohio. 


SUMMIT, N. J. 


If y lanning to build, the Readers’ 
4-d ene eae helpful suggestions a H E G A R D E N M A G A Z, I N E FEBRUARY , 1910 


E. F. Benson 


Mr. Benson’s genius for characteriza- 
tion, his brilliant style, his wit, human- 
aty and versatility, have placed him 
among the foremost of present day 
English novelists. 


In “THE CLIMBER ” there is the - 


unsparing analysis of an ambitious 
woman’s soul. 


“SHEAVES” is an exquisite ro- 


mance of perfect love, in striking con- 
trast to many novels of the day, for it 
leaves a wholesome impression upon 
the reader’s mind. 


The brilliant essays in “‘A REAP- 
ING” have established Mr. Benson's 


reputation in another field. 


The Climber. Fixed price, $§/].40 (postage 1 2c.) 
The Blotting Book, $/.00 

Sheaves. Fixed price, $1.40 (postage I 2c.) 

A Reaping. Fixed price, $1.25 (postage I] 2c.) 


y 


SUNBERRY—the Improved Wonderberry 
LUTHER BURBANK’S GREATEST CREATION. A Luscious Berry Ripening in Three Months From Seed 


SEED 20 CTS. PER PKT. 3 PKTS. FOR 50 CTS. POSTPAID 
This is positively the GREATEST new Fruit and the best NOVELTY of modern times. These are facts 


which no one can get away from. The proofs are overwhelming in number and conclusive in character. Grown 
last year by 350,000 people. 

Fruit blue-black like an enormous rich blueberry in looks and taste. Unsurpassed for eating raw, cooked, canned or pre- 
served in any form. This great garden fruit is equally valuable in hot, dry, cold or wet climates. Easiest plant in the 
world to grow, succeeding anywhere and yielding great masses of rich fruit all summer and fall. The greatest boon to the 
family garden ever known. Leaves and branches are also used for greens and are superb. Everybody can and will grow it. 

Luther Burbank of California, the world-famous plant wizard, originated the Wonderberry and turned it over to me to 
introduce. He says of it: “This absolutely new berry plant is of great interest and value as it bears_the most delicious, wholesome 
and healthful berries in utmost profusion and always comes true from seed.” 

READ my Catalogue for full description, culture, uses, etc. Also scores of testimonials from well-known and reputable 
people all over the country. Read the ‘‘Crime of the Wonderberry.”’ 

The SUNBERRY is an improved form of the Wonderberry which proved so satisfactory last year. It is greatly superior to 
the original type, and I alone have genuine seed. 

SEED 20c. per pkt.; 3 pkts. for 50c.; 7 for $1.00. Agents Wanted, $12,000 in cash offers. 

With every packet of seed I send a booklet giving 99 Receipts for using the fruit, raw, cooked, canned, preserved, jellied, 
spiced, pes: jams, syrup, greens, etc. It is superior for any of these uses. Also a copy of my 152-page Catalogue with 
every order. 

MY GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare and New Fruits FREE to all who 
apply. 152 pages, soo illustrations, and colored plates. I have been in business 35 years and have half a million customers all 
over the country. Complete satisfaction guaranteed to everyone. Do not fail to see the many great Novelties I am offering this 
year of which the SUNBERRY is the greatest ever known. Address, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


P. S. This offer will not appear again. Write for Sunberry seed and Catalogue at once. 


EST SEED POTATOES ,“22!282¢ 


© varieties free 
A. G. ALDRIDGE, Fisher’s, Ontario County, N. Y. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
NEW YORK 


SUN-DIALS Wag 
“am PEDESTALS 


Send for illustrated 
price list H 29 
HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 
Chicago, IIl. 
New York Office, 1123 Broadway 


GrowMushrooms 
For Big and Quick Profits, 
Or For Your Own Use. 
Ten years’ experience enables me to give prac- 
tical instructions that will add $5 to $60 per 
week to your income without interfering with 
regular occupation. 
For full particulars and free book, address 
JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM, 5456 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WATER LILIES 


Hardy Old-fashioned garden flowers. 
Selections and estimates for all purposes. 


WM. TRICKER, ARLINGTON, N. J. 


Water Lily Specialist 


ROSES | 


For a limited time only we 
make this offer 


Strong, Hardy, 2-year-old, Low 
Budded, Field Grown Roses, $1 
Guaranteed true to name for 


Your choice of the following varieties: Crimson, 
Pink, Yellow or White Ramblers—Baby Rambler. 


Your Flowers Where They 


Pots = 
rena Cor Can Be Seen! 
When a Do you have more flowers than you can dis- 
o8c. play well on your porch or in the house ? 
per Here’s a device that takes up only a 
set. little room, but shows every plant 
off beautifully. It will not tip, or 
blow over, or break down, even 
under a weight of 200 pounds. Has 
holders for 15 plants. Place for 
jardiniere at top. 


Horsford’s Hardy Plants 


for Cold Climates 
Flower Seeds that Grow 


You may not live where the winters are so cold as to kill back your 
flowers, shrubs and trees, but if you are troubled in this way, better 
try Horsford’s hardy kinds which he grows up in cold Vermont. He 
has a long list that do well up there. It pays, in cold countries, to 
use the kinds best fitted for cold climates. His new catalogue offers 
a lot of things you would like to know. Ask for it. 


FRED’K. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vermont 


qe 
! |= =| i 
ae aa -_ 


y AlfvedColomb Etoile de France Prince€.deRohan 
M. P. Wilder Conrad F. Meyer Duke of Edinburg 
Ifermosa Gruss an Teplitz Killarney 
Gen! Jack. Mrs. John Laing Margaret Dickson 
Liberty Capt. Christy — Clotilde Soupert 
J.B. Clark La France American Beauty 


1 


These Roses will be listed at 30c. and 4oc. each in the spring 
catalogs. This offer holds good for a limited time only. Therefore 
place your order with us @¢ ovce, noting the varieties and quantities 
desired. About April 15th your order will be ready for shipment. 


strong plants on own roots, mailin 
5 size, for zi 50c. 


DON’T DELAY! ORDER NOW! 
OUR GUARANTEE—SATISFACTION OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
F. T. LANGE, Union Hill, N. J. 


Let us send you our 1910 Catalog of Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. 
A coupon good for roc. in Merchand'se goes with it. 


1) Boyd’s Revolving 
: Flower Stand 


Made from steel and iron, securely braced; 
enameled—cannot rust. This stand 
vevolves—all plants may be turned to 
light, hence none become ‘‘drawn.”’ 
Mounted on casters and is easily moved. 
Height 45 inches, width 32 inches, holds 
15 pots ranging from 5 to 7 inches. Price, 
$2.49, cash with order. 


ECLIPSE NOVELTY WORKS 


Pulaski, Pa. 


We grow a general line of Nursery Stock; everything 
required in this Northern latitude. We spend our time 
and money growing the best stock possible, and very little 
in advertising it. We have always depended upon satis- 


Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agrieulture, 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Gardening, For- 
esiry, Poultry Culture, and Veterinary Science under 
Prof. Brooks of the Mass. Agricultural College, Prof. 
Craig of Cornell University and other eminent 
teachers. Over one hundred Home Study 
Courses under able professors in leading colleges. 

250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Prof. Brooks Dept. G. A., Springfield, Mass. 


Dahlias, Roses, Cannas, Gladioli 


For fifteen years we have sold guaranteed bulbs, 
all over the world. If you are looking for up-to- 
date Dahlias send for free catalogue to The Eastern 
Dahlia King, the largest Dahlia grower in America. 


J. K. ALEXANDER, East Bridgewater, Mass. 


fied customers to do our advertising and have never been 
disappointed. Send for our catalog and price list. \ 


The Bay State Nurseries, North Abington, [lass. 
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KEEP THINGS 
GREEN AND 
GROWING 


I? will soon be spraying time. Men 
anxious for good results, whether 
for profit or personal satisfaction, will 
have the right equipment in readiness. 
There is the right equipment for every 
spraying purpose among the 4o styles 
and sizes of Auto-Sprays. Used and 
recommended by the U. S. Govern- 
ment and State Experiment Stations 
and by 300,000 Fruit Growers, Gard- 
enersand Farmers. They have proved 
themselves the most efficient, con- 
venient and all ’round satisfactory 
sprayers made. 
Brown’s Hand and 
Traction-Power 


THE GARDEN 


Auto-Sprays 


THIS HAND-POWER Auto- 
Spray No. x is just the thing for all 
such spraying as small trees, berries, 
potatoes and other vegetables up to 5 
acres, and for whitewashing and disiniecting poultry-houses and 
stables. It hasa capacity of 4 gallons; is conveniently carried 
over the shoulder, and, when fitted with our Auto-Pop Nozzle, 
will do the work of three ordinary sprayers and do it better with 
less solution. 

THIS TRACTION-POWER Auto-Spray No. 28 is better 
than any other power sprayer, not excepting any steam, gas or 
gasoline rig. It developsand sustains power to spare for the 
large operations. No experienced help needed ; no expense for 
power; no breakdowns. Capacity, 250 gallons. Other styles 
for field crop and vineyard work, All fitted with Non-Clog 
Atomic Nozzle, etc. 

Book and Spraying Guide Free 

Write today, and let us give you the right start with the right outfit. 
Any Auto-Spray may be returnedif not satisfactory, and money will be 
cheerfully refunded. A postal brings you our book. showing just the 
Auto-Spray for your needs. Also contains a valuable spraying guide. 


THE E. C. BROWN CO. 
Rochester, New York 


34 Jay Street 


Auto-Spray No. 28 


FINE EXHIBITION AND UTILITY POULTRY 


— LEADING STRAINS — 
Baby Chicks, Eggs for Hatching 
Pit Game Chickens, Imported Pigeons 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE 
Culver Poultry Farm, 571 Fifth Ave., Benson, Nebr. 


<) Excelsior Plant 


ro) 
4) 
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Nature’s True Fertilizer 
ODORLESS 
Containing Nutritive, Restorative and Color Forming 


Elements in soluble form. Producing vigorous, healthy | 


growth and a profusion of flowers. - 

Contains 4% more actual plant food than any other 
brand on the market. 

Just the Food for Your Winter Plants and Hotbeds 
Use it in Your Coldframes 

Endorsed by Eben E. Rexford, The Geo. H. Mellen Company, 
Barteldes Seed Store, Henry F. Michell Company and many 
others. Used on Parks and Public Grounds throughout this 
country and Canada. 

Furnished in Powdered Form Only 
Order Direct or Through Your Seedsman 

4-Pound Package, making 15 gallons, by mail, postpaid, 30c. 
a ce ce “ 30 ‘ “ “ 


5 Oe « (Cr 150 « 


Express extra 
Prices on larger quantities quoted upon application 


The Flower City Plant Food Company 


General Offices: 


Laboratory and Factory: 
Rochester, New York 


Pittsford, New York 


c. 
$1.75 


Ij a problem grows in your garden write to 
the Readers’ Service for assistance 4—¢ 


Gi ANY Weigh 
Ea Water Ballast With One Roles 
y if it is a Wilder. 


Isn't it ridiculous to pay for two or three hundred pounds of \ oe 
useless metal in a lawn roller, AND to pay freight on it as well, when this fh | 
fj] 


MAGAZINE 


simple, easy running Water Witch does better work and costs one-third less ? 
Isn’t it a pity to haye a roller too heavy for a soft lawn—too light for a hard 
lawn, when this new invention fits every condition ? 


Wilder’s Water Witch Roller 


is quickly filled with water or sand, as much or as little as you like. The 
one shown here weighs only 115 pounds empty, but weighs up to 470 pounds 
\ \ with water ballast and up to 737 pounds with sand ballast. The other size 
W weighs 132 pounds empty, and from that, any weight you wish, up to nearly 
half aton. Either size gives you a dozen rollers in one. After the season 
the Water Witch can be hung up or stored in the loft. Simplest, handiest tool of the ¢ 
kind you ever used, and will wear as long as any all metal roller. Don't spoil your 
lawn, but get a Water Witch and save half the usual cost when you buy this time. 
This Book Sent Free— yi. mainercainsbookon *TheCare_ ( 
of the Lawn," together with folder about the Water Witch. Write us today and 

you will save money and save your lawn. 
Box 6 Monroe, Mich. 


THE WILDER STRONG IMPLEMENT Co. 


Make Your Old 
Wagon New 


Just as strong and as good as ever and more 

convenient. Write us and let us show you how 
cheaply we can fit your old running gear with 
our super a 


Electric 
Steel 


Wheels 


which put an end to all break-downs. No 
shrinking or drying apart or tire setting. Makes 
your wagon a real handy wagon. Our 48 page book shows you why 
no other wagon wheels in the world equal the famous Electric Steel 
Wheels. Reading it will Save you time, money and horse flesh. 
It’s free. Write for it to-day to 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 25, Quincy, III. 


“Side Line” for 
Men and Women 


Ee a oe eee ee 
We want a reliable person to represent The 
World’s Work, Country Life in America, The 
Garden Magazine, and Short Stories, in every 
| town and city. No investmentis necessary. Spare 
time is sufficient. Liberal commission, and a spe- 
cial salary plan amply reward good producers. 
Some agents make $100 a month; all earn 
something. Good opportunity to establish 
business by mail. Be sure to act quickly. 


BOUND VOLUME Xx. 


The Garden Magazine 


(Aug. 1909 to Jan. 1910) 
Now on Sale. Price $1.35 


The volumes of the Garden Magazine, completely 
indexed for handy reference make an inexhaustible 
and beautiful library set. 

We can furnish Volumes I to IX at $2.00 each or 
bind your own copies at 75c per volume. Back 
numbers for broken files supplied at 15c¢ except 
April and October which are Special numbers sell- 
ing for 25c. Mark your name and address plainly 
on package in returning copies. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 E. 16th St., 


Write today for Particulars of 
“© The Mail Order Plan’’ 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
. New York City 


ALE KILLER AND 


“HORICU M” * SALE wie 


A preparation for the destruction of the “SAN JOSE SCALE”; carefully prepared and put up in 
packages for general use. 


“ HORICUM ” can be obtained from many of the Seedsmen in the United States. 
and gallons to 50 gallon barrels. For Pamphlet write to 


HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT WORKS, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


FLOWER SEEDS FOR YOU 


POPPIES, BACHELOR BUTTONS, COSMOS, NASTURTIUM, SWEET ALYSUM, 
CALENDULA, MIGNONETTE, SWEET WILLIAM, CANDYTUFT 


We have concluded arrangements with one of the largest seed houses in the country whereby we can 
supply nine separate packages of FLOWER SEEDS as above and one introductory package of 
SWEET PEAS. This selection includes the choicest varieties ever grown and contains enough 
seeds for a large and beautiful Flower Garden. ; 

We.want to introduce our semi-monthly FARM AND HOME into 100,000 new homes this month, 
and to this end we will send ten numbers of the paper, including its great Poultry Annual, and 
the ten packets of SE EDS above named for only 25 cents. 

FARM AND HOME is the brightest little magazine published for all who love land, garden, 
‘fruitand flowers, poultry, horses, live stock, pets, home, family. It is puklished twice a month, a 
year’s numbers containing over 700 pages. It is full of vim, sympathy, and co-operation. No better 
proof of its popularity can be offered than its immense circulation, reaching upward of three 
million readers. é : r 2 

Send 25 cents today in silver or stamps, and receive this most instructive publication and the 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 


New York 


It is put up in quarts 


ten packets of seeds, as described above. 
vefunded. Address 


FARM & HOME, 16D, Worthington St., Springfield Mass. 
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O man should build anything, from a dog house to a 

N complete country place, without first sending for those vol- 

umes of the Atlas Cement Library bearing on what he is 

going to build, and second, giving full consideration to the econom- 

ical and practical side of building with concrete made from Atlas 
Portland Cement. 


One of the most inspiring volumes in the Atlas Cement Library is 
the book on “ Concrete Houses and Cottages,” which shows photographs 
and floor-plans of a great variety of houses which have been built with 
concrete construction. 


ATLAS 


QNGRETE CONCRETE 


with the help of these 


CEMEN 


LIBRARY 


These books not only show the beauty and the adaptability of concrete 
construction, but they also demonstrate the qualities of 


ATLAS cemMeNT 


in making concrete—qualities that ¢nsure success in concrete construction. 

The first step in building is choice of material, and no man can 
choose material intelligently who has not given full consideration to 
concrete. No man can give full consideration to concrete who has not 
read the Atlas Cement Library. 


THE BOOKS IN THIS LIBRARY: 


Concrete Construction about the Home and on the Farm....- Free 
Concrete Houses and Cottages. Vol. I.—Large Houses ...... $1.00 

Vol. II1.—Small Houses...... 1.00 
Concrete in Highway Construction............------~------ 1.00 


Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction (delivery charge) .10 


Concrete in Railroad Construction. .......--...------------- 1.00 
Concrete: Cottages as tees nee onto ore C EE EEE Free 
Concrete Country Residences (out of print) ..-....-..---.... 2.00 
Concrete Garages): 522.51 2.52 fonction See eee eee Free 


Write for any or all of these books to 


NONE JUSTASGOOD) 
aft 


TtHEATLASrorteanno CEMEN To., inquiry DEPT., 30 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 


Largest output of any cement company in the world. Over 50,000 barrels per day. 


FEBRUARY, 


1910 
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““To business that we love we rise betime 
And go to ’t with delight.’’—A xtomy and Cleopatra 


Up to February Ist, 1910, our 
readers and their friends, and their 
friends’ friends, are invited to sub- 
scribe to The Garden Magazine for 
one year for $1.00, or for three years 
for $2.00. 

After February Ist, 1910, the 
yearly subscription price of The Gar- 
den Magazine will be $1.50 a year, 


and the magazine will be well worth 
that price. 


6 Write to the Readers’ Service jor 
suggestions about garden furniture 


Lord Loveland 


Discovers America 


By C. N. AND A. M. WILLIAMSON 


Authors of “Lady Betty across the Water,” ‘‘The Lightning Conductor,” 
“Set in Silver,” etc. 


Lady Betty’s cousin, the young Marquis of Loveland, sets out 
from England to discover an American heiress. But his first 
discovery in America is that his title is discredited, and his 
money and wardrobe gone; so he is forced to work his own 
way from the bottom up. From a position one winter's night, 
without an overcoat, on the “Bread Line” he struggles along 
until the real man in him comes out on top, fit to discover the 
real American girl; so that, after all, the “discoveries” of Lord 
Loveland in America prove him to be a worthy successor to 


his cousin, “Lady Betty.” 


Eight illustrations in color by George Brehm. 
Fixed price, $1.20 (postage I 2c.) 


ALSO BY C. N. AND A. M. WILLIAMSON 


SET IN SILVER, $/.50 THE CHAPERON, $/.50. THE Car or Destiny, $/.50 
THE PRINCESS VIRGINIA, $/.50 ROSEMARY IN SEARCH OF A FATHER, $/.50 
My FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR, $/.50 Lapy BETTY ACROSS THE WATER, $/.50 


THE WoORLD's WORK THE GARDEN 
MAGAZINE 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. NEw YORK. 


Planet or. 


See any ofhier farm ee male. They are fally eee ceed Over 35 


years’ actual farming and manufacturing experience is put into every Planet Jr. 
No. 6. The newest “planet Jr Combination Hill and Drill Seeder, Wheel Hoe, Cultivator 
and Plow, opens the furrow, sows seed in drills or hills, covers, rolls down, and marks out the next row— 
all at one operation. Also a perfect Wheel-Hoe, Cultivator and Plow. , 
Planet Jr 12-tooth Harrow, Cultivator Sart Pulverizer isa wonderful tool for berry-growers and //@ 
market-gardeners. Works deep or shallow, without throwing earth on the plants, and pulverizes the |p /Y 
soil thoroughly. Invaluable wherever fine close work is needed. a 
2 Fe today for the 1910 illustrated Planet Jr catalogue—of Bie value to wf; 


tiller of the soil, whether he needs implements or not. 


i CS ‘oh 


COUNTRY LIFE 
IN AMERICA 


Sp 


Free and postpaid. 


S L Allen & Co 
Box 1108S, Philadelphia Pa 
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The Best Fertilizer for the Garden and Lawn 


Barwell’s Plant Grower 
and Land Renovator 


Composed only of the best qualities of 
Rose Growers’ Bone Meal, Pure Nitrate of 
Soda, the Best Peruvian Guano, Pure Sul- 
phate of Ammonia, Pure Sulphate of Potash 
and the Best Gypsum. Chemically com- 
bined in the proper preportions for the best 
Feeds all parts of the Plant. 
Renovates worn out and poor soils. 

The result of 25 years of experimenting 
on Gardens and Lawns. Send for folder 


that tells why and how. Free. 


BARWELL’S AGRICULTURAL WORKS 
Madison & Sand Sts., Waukegan, III. 
Established at Leicester, England, in 1800. 


GREGORY’S 
Special Flower Seed Offer 


50 cents worth for 10 cents 


1 package Astor Giant Comet, mixed.) 

1 package Tall Zinnia, mixed,. . 

1 package Oandytutt, mixed, .... 

1 package Petunia, fine, mixed, ... 5 
1 package Mignonette, sweet, . o. 

1 package Poppy, double mixed, . Seis 

1 package Coreopsis, mixed, 

1 package Phlox Drummondl, mixed, . 

1 package Pansy. mixed ..... » 

1 package Bachelor Buttons, . . . 

The above ten packages by mail postpaid for 10 aR in coin, 
together with our handsome calendar and our profusely illustrated 
Satalogue:k for 1910. With the above coilection we will enclose a 

2 certificate worth 25cents. Ifreturned 
with $1 you may select seeds in pack- 
ages or ounces to the value of $1.25. 


J. J. H. Gregory & Son 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Sheep Manure 


A complete fertilizer for Lawns, Vegetables, 
Flowers, Fruits, Trees and Shrubs, Easily 
applied and positively FREE FROM WEED 
SEEDS. Our product is carefully selected, 
pulverized, kiln-dried, screened and passed 
over strong magnets. It is used by Market 
Gardeners and Florists with great success, 
and is sold in any quantity. . 


$4.0 


If you have a Garden or Lawn sent for 
our little book “CROP INSURANCE.” 
It’s free. 


C.H. GORDINIER, TROY,N.Y. 


Large Barrel,—equal to four wagon 
loads of stable manure,—delivered 
at your Freight Station. 


1 MODE |; 
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Buy the! Bes? First 
The Cyphers Incubate 


SOONER or later, you will own a Cyphers Incubator. Why not starz 
right? Cyphers means big hatches of healthiest chicks—no moisture, 
heat or ventilation troubles. Used by more Government Experiment Stations, 
Agricultural Colleges, Fanciers and Practical 
Poultry-raisers than all other makes combined. 
Cyphers patented features found in no other. 


The World’s 
Standard Hatcher 


is guaranteed to you. You have 90 days to 
prove its superiority. Send for 160-page Free 
Catalog. 


4 Insurable 
Address nearest city. 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY, Department 63 
Buffalo, N. Y.; New York City, N. Y.; Chicago, IIl.; 
Boston, Mass. ; Kansas City, Mo. ; Oakland, Cal. 


Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


of pure bred poultry for roto is bigger and better 
than ever, 200 pages, handsomely illustrated, 150 
engravings, photos, 30 fine colored plates, des- 
eribes 65 leading varieties of land and water 
fowls. Gives low prices of stock and eggs, also 


—- 
Sy 
incubators, poultry supplies, etc. Calendar for each LY 
qnonth. Tells how to care for poultry, giving full details. REC 
The price of this book is only 10 cents. Write for it to-day, | 


B. H. Greider, Box 84, Rheems, Pa. 
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POULTRY FENCE 


STOCK STRONG .-- RUST PROOF 


sae Bottom wires 1 inch apart. Will not sag 
SS ia . = 
S225 or bag. Requires no boards—top or 
AN bottom — and fewer posts. Costs less 
@Nze than netting. We pay freight. Send 
SEE for catalog. 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Dept. 95 Cleveland, Ohio 


Large Berkshire Swine 
Both imported and American breed- 
ing along the most approved lines. 
Bred sows, service boars and young 
stock of all ages. We have never 
bred a cross animal nor hada sow 
molest her pigs. All animals regis- §f 
tered free of charge. Your money 
back if you want it, 

Write for booklet 


H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING 
DUNDEE, N. Y. 


There’s Money in P oultry 


Our Home Study Course in Practical Poultry 
Culture under Prof. Chas. K. Graham, late of the 
Connecticut Agricultural College, teaches how to 
make poultry pay. 

Personal instruction. 
250 Page Catalogue free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. G. P., Springfield, Mass. 


Expert Advice. 


T'rof. Graham 


Strons Chicks 


Make the beginning of bigger and more certain 
profits in Poultry Raising. Keep your hens laying 
and hatch better and stronger chicks with MODEL 
INCUBATORS. Let us tell you Why and how. 


Incubators 


and Brooders Send to-day for the 
Supplies yon ; 
and, Practical Poultry, is WRITE 


Nine chapters on the opportunities in the 
Poultry Business. Where to Locate, How to 


world for producing bigger and stronger chicks. 


Model Incubator Company, Dept. J, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE GARDEN 


Poultry, Kennel and Live Stock Directory 


Address INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, Tue GarpDen MaGazine, 133 East 16th Street, New York. 


MAGAZINE 


Ij you wish to purchase live-slock 
write the Readers’ Service 
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My New Poultry Book 


Covers all branches necessary for Success with 
Poultry. It tells you what I have done. It 
was written from actual experience. 


IT TELLS YOU HOW— 


HOW I made $3,600.00 in one season from thirty hens on a lot 
24x40 by feeding them the scraps from my table three times a day. 
The test was made to show what can be done on a city lot as well 
as ona farm. [| also furnish you the names of the parties who paid 
me over $2,000.00 for the eggs alone from these thirty hens, for 
reference, which is evidence undisputable. Remember this book is 
written by a man who has had the actual experience. 

HOW I make my chickens weigh two and one-half pounds when 
they are eight weeks old. 

HOW | prepared my chickens for the show room so that I won over 

0 per cent. of all the blue ribbons that were offered during 1907 
and 1908, the last season that | showed. A “‘secret’’ that has 
never been published before. 

HOW | built my indoor and outdoor brooders for 85 cents each, to be 
used either as fireless or with heat in them and plans for the same. 


HOW [| raise ninety-eight chickens out of a hundred that I hatch. 


Information about the selection or care of dogs, 
poultry and live stock will be gladly given. 


Money in Poultry 


A LOT 24x40. 
HAS BEEN DONEON THE Kellerstrass Farm 


$3,600.00 


IT IS NOT AN EXPERIMENT, IT 


HOW [I took a flock of chickens and made them lay $68 worth of 
egys per hen in ten months ! 

HOW | keep my male birds from fighting without injuring them. 

HOW [raised the five chickens | sold to Madame Paderewski for 
$7,500.00. 

HOW | feed my chickens for egg production. 

HOW | keep my chickens healthy and free from sickness. 

HOW [I select a good laying hen from the poor layer. 

HOW | break up my broody hens without injuring them. 

HOW | pack my eggs so they will stay fresh. 

HOW | mate up my chickens for breeding and fertility. 

HOW I mn my incubators and supply moisture. 

HOW [I raised my famous $10,000.00 hen “‘ Peggy.” 

HOW I build my hen houses and plans for the same. 

HOW | bred my big egg-laying strain. 

It also tells about broiler plants, egg plants, and remember, there is 

an article in this book called “ Two Years on the Kellerstrass 
Poultry Farm,’ which explains hundreds of things—just what we do in 
two years on the farm, or in other words, a two years’ course on the 
“ World’s Greatest Poultry Plant.’’ This is the greatest article ever 
wnitten by a real practical poultryman. 

Remember, this book was wmitten by a man who has sold the highest 
priced chickens in the world, who also sold $68.00 worth of eggs per 
hen from a flock of hens in one season, in fact, if you breed a chicken 
of any kind you know my reputation as a breeder. This is the first 
time [ have ever offered to sell any of my “‘ methods or secrets”” to the 
breeder or to the public. 


IF YOU RAISE CHICKENS OF ANY KIND YOU NEED THIS BOOK 


Try My Way and You Can Raise Them by the Thousands 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY 


Ernest Kellerstrass, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dear Sir:—I herewith enclose you affidavit ; also trap nest record 
of the Kellerstrass Strain Crystal White Orpington hen, register 
No. 503, that laid two hundred and sixty-threr (263) exgs in 272 days. 
August 8, 1909. (Signed) P. $. HARLLEE, Chattahoochee, Ga. 


Ernest Kellerstrass, Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Sir:—-Consratulations on the splendid showing you have made 
by selling $68.00 worth of eggs per hen from 30 hens tt one season. 
G. M. CURTIS, Editor Reliable Poultry Fournal, Quincy, Til. 


My dear Mr. Kellerstrass: 
I have sixteen of your hens that average two hundred and 
thirty-one (231) eggs per bird tn 12 months. 
Fuly 19, 1909. LAWRENCE F$ACKSON, Pittsburg, Pa. 
The siniplest sort of a thing—common black dirt—has solved the 
problem of eradicating a chicken disease which cost thirty million 
chicks’ lives annually, .a disease which scientists of the National and 
State Experimental Stations have been studying without success for 
ten years. Ernest Kellerstrass, the Kansas City poultry fancier, 
Sound the secret.—St. Louis Republic, May 23, 1909. 


The remarkable hen “ Peggy” ts owned by Mr. Ernest Kelier- 


strass, of Kansas City, Mo. She had traveled all over the globe cap- 
turing prizes. Mr. Kellerstrass has forty-eight hundred chickens 
of this family and Pesgy is the most perfect. He controls the output 
of perfect Orpingtons.—Suiday Chicago American, March 19, 190y. 


Mr. Kellerstrass is now easily one of the leading and most suc- 
cessful breeders tt America, and perhaps during the past two orthree 
years raised more good prize-winning birds on his farm, devoted ex- 
clusively to White Orpingtons, than any other breeder on thts conti- 
nent.—Poultry Success, Springfield, Ohio, Febyvuary, 1909. 


The White Orpingtons began their real history in the American 
Sancy when Mr. Ernest Kellerstrass took them up. Mr. Kellerstrass 
has done for this variety and for the breed of Orpingtons in general 
what no other man has ever accomplished for any other breed.— 
American Poultry Fournal, Chicago, lll. 


Mr. Kellerstrass has taken the chicken business out of the 
kindergarten class, and has dome more to encoura.e the poultry 
business than any ten breeders in the United States combined. The 
Kellerstrass Farm won over go per cent. of all premiums offered. 
We doubt tf any breed- 
er in the world ever» 
sold stock or eggs that 
Produced as many win- 
NINES TH OME SEASOI AS 
the Kellerstrass Farm 
did in 1908. The In- 
land Poultry Fournal 
takes its hat off to men 
of this kind. —Ffudge 
Theo. Hughes, Editor 
Inland Poultry Four- 
nal, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mr. Ernest Keller- — 

strass, of Kansas City, Oo 
Mo., ts the owner of the ee) 
most perfect fowl in 
the world. according to 
the National Poultry 
Association of Amer- 
tca.—New York Her- 
ald, March 15, 1908. 
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Send $1.00—and a Copy of the Latest Revised Edition of the Book Will be Sent You by Return Mail 


Address ERNEST KELLERSTRASS, Publisher, Box 48, Westport Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


NOTE: Ask any editor of any Poultry Journal or any “licensed”? poultry judge as to my reputation as a breeder. 


Jersey Reds are Lively Growers 


aud lively growing pigs are quick money-makers. Jersey Reds are the most 
satisfactory, all-round breed. Those who have tried them say so. Fatten 
easily and quickly, are small-boned, long-bodied, vigorous and prolific; quality 
of meat unsurpassed. Have some choice offerings now. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write quickly. Free Catalog. Arthur J. Collins, Box T, Moorestown, N. J. 


in the next 


More Egos thirty days 


Feed your hens green bone, cut with a 
Stearns Bone Cutter. We will lend ft one 
your 


to try, free, for the next 30 days. 
hens don’t lay lots more eggs, don’t pay for 
it. Write to-day for catalog and booklet, 
“How to make poultry pay.” 


E. C. STEARNS & CO., Box 2, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ij you are planning to build, the Readers’ 


S Service can often give helpjul suggestions aly H E 
a |_| 

@ Perhaps you i j 
have lifted the 
lid of your great- 
grandmother’s 
cedar chest. The 
dainty linen 
breathes out a 
perfume —even 
the fieecy blan- | 
kets show no §& | 
touch cf age. The genuine Southern Red : 
Cedar of which our many styles of chests are made . 
is absolute protection against moths, dust and dampness. Ladies 
who have nice clothes, hats and furs, and would keep them nice 
without the exorbitant expense of cold storage, like these chests. 
Their garments are available at any time—yet perfectly safe. Piedmont chests last 
longer than a lifetime. They may be handed down as heirlooms, being of such 
beautiful and honest craftsmanship. A Piedmont in your hall or window nook lends 
character to the whole home. Piedmont Chests are gifts of sentiment and usefulness. 
The Colonial Window Seat or Hall Chest, No. 58, shown, is made of $in. Solid Red Cedar. Beautifully polished, natural hand 
tubbed finish. Fitted with strong lock, brass casters and brass lid stay. Bound with wide bands of dull finished copper. Studded 
Ine hetat Gt the Red Cote SeCoone We GG cn Tee See Naa OnE aa cao euoees 
If unsatisfactory, we even pay the return freight charges. Send for catalog of chests of all styles and prices. 

PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST COMPANY, Dept. 8, Statesville, N. 0. 
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Successful 


Egg 
Farming 


Among people who can afford luxuries 

there is great demand fora regular supply 

of fresheggs. The few growers who can furnish them regu= 
larly, winter and summer alike, get very high prices. 


The Corning Egg-Book 


(entitled “$6.41 per Hen per Year’’), tells how two men, in 
poor health, starting four years ago with only thirty hens, made 
from their little egg-farm a clear profit of over $12,000 last 
year. It tells all about their experience, their failures, their 
methods and how others, men or women, with good sense, care 
and faithful work can make money in the same way. Nota § 
detail left out. 

fhe Corning Ege-Book is sold in combination with the 
arm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa., and we have made 
arrangements to make this 
SPECIAL OFFER :— For $1.00 (cash, money order or 
check) we will send postpaid the Corning Egg=-Book and 
the Farm Journal for two years,and American Poultry 
Advocate two years, all for $1.00 if order is sent at once to 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
724 Hogan Block Syracuse, N. Y. 


BOOK FREE 


Write for our handsome 1910 FREE BOOK 

how to ake money breeding squabs. 
# Cloth bound book now 0% pages, 114 
illustrations. IT’S GREAT. We take subscriptions for the new splendid 
National Squab Magazine (monthly). Specimen copy 10 cents. 


PLYMOUTIL ROCK SQUAB CO., 151 Iloward St., Melrose, Mass. 


Feed Bill Cut in Half 


When your poultry pens are equipped with 


SQUAB 


Mated pair 
kissing.— 


FEEDER AND EXERCISER 


Saves feed, time, worry and money. One filling 
lasts a month according to number of fowls fed. 
Keeps fowls healthy and prolific—egg crop doub- 
led. Made of metal, lasts a lifetime. Folds into 
small package—light and easy to ship. Absolutely 
rat and bird proof. Every poultryman needs one 
or more. Order todav. 

No, I, 12Quart «|. = . 


G. P. COATES CO., 
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COATES’ AUTOMATIC POULTRY ee 


Sole Manufacturers 


THICK, SWOLLEN GLAND 


that make a horse Wheeze, Roar, have Thick 
Wind or Chokedown can be removed with 


SORBINE 


or any Bunch or Swelling caused by strain 
or inflammation. NO BLISTER, NO 
HAIR GONE, and horse kept at work. 
Stops lameness; cures Puffs, Swellings, 
Boils, Bruises, Old Sores, VWaricosities, 
Painful affections. A Safe Remedy to 
use. $2.00 per bottle, at dealers or delivered. Book 3-D free. 

W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 152 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


MAKE HENS LAY 


Lots of eggs by feeding green bone fresh cut, because it is 

CMe rich in protein and all other egg elements. 
You get twice the eggs — more fertile; 
vigorous chicks; earlier broilers; heavier 
fowls; bigger profits; 


MANN’S siover BONE CUTTER 


3 cuts all kinds of bone, with adhering meat 
and gristle, easy, fast and fine. Automatic feed; open hopper, never 
clogs. Book free. 10 Days’ Free Trial. No money in advance. 
F. W. MANN CO. Box 325 MILFORD, MASS. 


~ COOK YOUR FEED and SAVE 
Half the Cost—with the 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 


With Dumping Caldron. Empties its kettle in 
one minute. The simplest and best arrangement 
for cooking foodforstock. Alsomake Dairy and 
Laundry Stoves, Water and Steam Jacket 
Kettles, Hog Scalders, Caldrons, etc. (27 Send 
for particulars and ask for circular L. 


D. R. SPERRY & CO. 


Batavia, Ill. 


Double Poultry Profits 


Active fowls only are money-makers because they are 
egg-layers. Lazy hens do not lay; they are profit-eaters. 
Keep them active when eggs bring highest prices and 
thus double your poultry profits. 


The Coates’ Automatic Feeder is the only feeder in 
the world that can be changed in a minute from 
a hen feeder to a little chick feeder. Changing the 
mesh doesthetrick. Will take care of little chicks 
from aday old up. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send 
us your order today. Prompt shipment. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 


Box M, NORWICH, CONN. 
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The Attractive Hollyhock 


ANY of the old-fashioned flowers that were 
once so popular, and then for a time 
seemed to lose their prestige, are again command- 
ing the attention of all lovers of the beautiful. 
Prominent among this class of flowers are the 


single hollyhocks. Tall, stately and picturesque, 


they stand towering far above many other flowers 


and give to the immediate surroundings a singular 
beauty. The double and fringed hollyhocks are 
fine, but the old, old-fashioned single hollyhocks 
are more beautiful than all others, are less liable 
to disease, and do not need staking as do the 
doubles, which are so inclined to be top-heavy. 

Stand at the entrance to a private park and look 
for a moment over the surroundings; and then, 
stepping down along the winding path, in the little 
distance you behold, as a background, long rows 
of single hollyhocks from which are reflected many 
of the delicate tints and colors of the rainbow. You 
linger long to look upon a plant that Nature has 
dressed in such varied and delicate colors. 

There are times, however, when the amateur 
may become sick at heart and, without encourage- 
ment, might turn away in despair and forever 
abandon the cultivation of the single hollyhock, 
for the towering tops of his favorite flower begin 
to wither and droop. 

Examination discloses the fact that an army 
of borers are eating out the very heart of the stalks. 
After experimenting I found that air-slacked lime, 
sifted under and about the plants, furnishes a 
fortification that the army of borers will never 
charge upon. Then it is that hope springs anew 
and the gloom ,of yesterday is swallowed up in 
anticipation of the future, when the single holly- 
hock may be ‘giyen*a permanent place in the 
garden safely fortified by a small quantity of 
air-slacked lime. 

Minnesota. 


N. R. REYNOLDS. 
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The old-fashioned single hollyhock, which is again 
becoming popular 
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Write for Our Free Book on 


Home Refrigeration 


This book tells how to _. 
select the home Relrig 
erator, how to know the 
poor from the good, how 
to keep down ice bills, 
how to keep a Refrigcr- 
ator sanitary and sweet 
—lots of things you 
should know before buy- 
ing ANY Refrigerator. 

It also tells all about the 
**Monroe,” the Refrigerator 
with inner walls made in one 
piece of unbreakable, 


solid, 
White Porcelain Ware an inch 
thick and highly glazed, with 
every corner rounded. No 
cracks or crevices anywhere. 
The “Monroe” is as easy to 
Keep clean as a china bowl. 


Always sold 
DIRECT and at 
Factory Prices; cash °F 
monthly payments. 


Most other Refrigerators have cracks and corners which cannot be cleaned, 
Here particles of food collect and breed countless germs. These germs get 
into your food and make it poison, and the family suffers from no traceable 
cause. 

The “ Monroe” can be sterilized and made germlessly clean in an instant 
by simply wiping out witha cloth wrung from hot water. It 's like ‘‘washing 
dishes,”’ for the ‘*Monroe”’ is really a thick porcelain dish inside. 

The high death‘ rate among children in the summer months could be 
greatly reduced if the Monroe Refrigerator was used in every home where 
there are little folks. 

The ‘‘Monroe”’ is installed in the best flats and apartments, occupied 
by people who CARE—and is found today in a large majority of the 
VERY BEST homes in the United States. The largest and best Hospitals 
use it exclusively. The health of the whole family is safeguarded by the use 
fa Monroe Refrigerator. 

When you have carefully read the book and know all about Home Re- 
frigeration, you will know WHY and will realize how important it is to 
select carefully. Please write for book today 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station 13, Cincinnati, 0. 


ASTERS, DAHLIAS, 
GLADIOLI, PERENNIALS 


HENRY METTE’S CELEBRATED 
QUEDLINBURG FLOWER SEEDS. 


Do you want to improve your flower 
garden? My splendid stock and personal 
attention to each customer will do it. 


Out of door stock for florists. 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON, Painesville, O. 


Z 


A 


A Full Fledged 


Greenhouse for $250 


You can have blooming flowers all 
winter. Never need be without lettuce, 
parsley, mint and such. For potted 


plants it is ideal. Regular glass en- 
closed garden. No backacheing bend- 
Ing over, benches a handy stand-up 
height. Most healthful of hobbies. Is - 
ideal for conservatory or sun room. 
Shipped knocked down, glass in, all 
ready for immediate erection. Any- 
one can put it up—no foundations 
needed. Price includes benches, radi- 
ating pipes and boiler—no extras. 
Send for booklet. 


Hitchings & Company 


1170 Broadway, New York 


MOST helpful book to assist you in ma- 
oh. king your home surroundings artistic 
and beautiful. It will save you expense 

and many disappointments. Our Landscape 
Department has used these plans with great 
success in laying out gardens, both large and 
small. With the plans we send ‘‘Landscape 
Gardening for Amateurs,’’ a book of instruc- 
tions and suggestions, beautifully illustrated. 
Contains principles of correct landscape garden- 


100 Landscape Plans for Amateurs 


FREE—Catalog of Hardy Plants, Shrubs, Trees, etc. 


ing, styles of gardens, verandas and window 
boxes, public and private grounds, vines, bed- 
ding plants, hardy plants, shrubs, trees, hedges, 
etc., all fully illustrated and described so that 
you too can be sure of success. Plans and 
book mailed postpaid for 50c, which will be 
credited to you on any future order of $5 or over. 
Send today and we shall also be glad to give 
you individual advice andhelp. Our Landscape 
Department is at our patrons’ seryice FREE. 


Wagner Park Conservatories 
Box 463, Sidney, O. 
Florists — Nurserymen 

Landscape Gardeners 


5 YEARS’ use has proven that SAN JOSESCALE 


and all FUNGOUS diseases, controllable during the dormant season, are absoiutely controlled by the use of 


“ SCALECIDE” 


There is but one—‘‘PRATT’S”’ Trade Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Prices: In barrels and half-barrels, 50c. per gallon; 10 gal. cans, $6.00; 5 gal. cans, $3.25; 1 gal. cans, 
$1.00. If you want cheap oils, our ““‘CARBOLEINE?”’ at 30c. per gallon is the equal of ANYTHING ELSE. 


Send for free Book et, ‘‘Orchard Insurance.’’ 
B. G. PRATT COMPANY, Mfg. Chemists 


50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Unlimited Wealth May Be Yours 


below the surface of the 
ground in deposits of coal, 
oil, gas, ores or metals. 
The surest and most eco- 
nomical way to determine 
what the ground contains 
is by means of the 


“AMERICAN” 
CORING MACHINE 


which will remove a core 
of any size, any depth, thru any kind of shale 

or rock formation cheaper than by any other method. 

Our new catalog describes every method of well 

sinking and mineral prospecting—Free. 

The American Well Works, Office & Works, Aurora, III. 


First Nat. Bank Bldv., Chicago 
REINECKE, WAGNER PUMP & SUPPLY CO., PITTSBURG, PA. 


LEARN TO 


>/Mount Birds 


“4? y 
¥, i , 
ae 
| ANIMALS and GAME HEADS 
2W e teach you by mail to prepare and mount 
all kinds of Birds, Animals, Heads, Fish; 
Tan Skins and make Rugs, etc. Ourschool 
>. teaches the latest and best methods. Easily, 
% quickly learned at home by men, women 
Sseand boys. Taxidermy is a necessity for 
j Ri hunters, trappers and Nature lovers. 
You can earn from $25 to 
\Big Profits $50 amonth, insparetime, 
=. Stieeby mounting for others and selling your own specimens, or 
$2,000 to $3,000 a yearasa profession. Lowrate of tuition, expert instructors. 
Success Guaranteed or no cost. Write today for full particulars. 
Wesend splendid book on Taxidermy fora short 
FREE time free, also free Taxidermy Magazine and 
sample Diploma. Don’t delay, but write today. 
Learn all about our unique school. WRITE TODAY. 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 1612 Elwood Building, Omaha, Neb. 


cob to the bushel! 


FREE—My Grand Combination Catalog On 


Farm Seeds, Fruit Plants 
and Orchard Trees Now Ready 


It’s FREE—my new Complete Catalog and fair prices on the varieties of seed, fruit plants 
and orchard trees that pay best profit. 
40 blackberries to the full box! Corn that goes 100 bushels to the acre. 
“Banana” Apples, $12 per bushel! 

These are just a few of the results recorded in my 1910 catalog. 
» plants are famed the world over. 25 years have well established my reputation and reliability. 
This year I am giving away, free, 20,000 growing fruit plants. 
and get yours, postpaid, and my grand Combination Catalog with revised, special prices 
Many astounding facts to interest you. All FREE. 


$300 an acre from strawberries and other small fruit! 
62 lbs. of corn, 8 lbs. of 


SCARFF seeds and 
One toa person. Send now 


W. N. SCARFF, NEW CARLISLE, OHIO 
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Living From Poultry 


$1,500.00 From 60 Hens in Ten Months 
On a City Lot 40 Feet Square 


O the average poultryman that would 

seem impossible and when we tell you 

that we have actually done a $1,500 
poultry business with 60 hens on a corner in 
the city garden 40 feet wide by 40 feet long 
we are simply stating facts. It would not be 
possible to get such returns by any one of 
the systems of poultry keeping recommended 
and practiced by the American people, still it is 
an easy matter when the new 


Philo System xopica 


The Philo System is Unlike All Other 
Ways of Keeping Poultry 


and in many respects just the reverse, accomplishing things in poultry 
work that have always been considered impossible, and getting unheard-of 
results that are hard to believe without seeing. 


The New System Covers All Branches of the 
Work Necessary for Success 


from selecting the breeders to marketing the product. It tells how to get 
eggs that will hatch, how to hatch nearly every egg and how to raise nearly 
all the chicks hatched. It gives complete plans in detail how to make 
everything necessary to run the business and at less than half the cost 
required to handle the poultry 
business in any other manner. 


Two Pound Broilers 
in Eight Weeks 


are raised in a space of lessthana 
square foot to the broiler without 
any loss, and the broilers are of 
the very best quality, bringing 
here three cents per pound above 
the highest market price. 


Mr. E. R. Philo. 


Elmira, N. Y., Nov. 9, 1909. 


Our Six=Months=Old Pullets are Laying at 
the Rate of 24 Eggs Each per Month 


in a space of two square feet for each bird. No green cut bone of any description 
is fed, and the food used is inexpensive as compared with food others are using. 

Our new book, the PHiLo SysTEM OF POULTRY KEEPING, gives full 
particulars regarding these wonderful discoveries, with simple, easy-to- 
understand directions that are right to the point, and 15 pages of illustrations 
showing all branches of the work from start to finish. 


Don’t Let the Chickens Die in the Shell 


One of our secrets of success is to save all the chickens that are fully 
developed at hatching time, whether they can crack the shell or not. Itisa 
simple trick and believed to be the secret of the ancient Egyptians and 
Chinese which enabled them to sell the chicks at 10 cents a dozen. 


Chicken Feed at 15 Cents a Bushel 


Our book tells how to make the best green food with but little trouble and have a 
good supply, any day in the year, winter orsummer. It is just as impossible to get 
a large egg yield without green food as it is to keep a cow without hay or fodder. 


Our New Brooder Saves 2 Centson Each Chicken 


No lamp required. No danger of chilling, over-heating or burning up 
the chickens as with brooders using lamps or any kind of fire. They also 
keep all the lice off the chickens automatically or kill any that may be on them 
when placed in the brooder. Our book gives full plans and the right to take 
and use them. One can easily be made in an hour at a cost of 25 To 50 CENTS. 


TESTIMONIALS 


year’s experience, we could easily have made $1000.00 from the six hens. In 


Frepruary, 1910 


Three Pound Roaster Ten Weeks Old 


Dear Sir:—I feel that I, more than any person who ever embarked in the 
poultry business, have much to be thankful for. For many years my health 
was of the poorest. I had always been a great lover of poultry and I decided 
to devote all my time to the chickens. I afterwards became acquainted with 
Mr. Philo and studied up the Philo System. I could make a little money 
upon our limited space of ground. I began to look at the $ side of the busi- 
ness and I made up my mind that in the Philo System I could find profit as 
well as pleasure. Froin ist of January, 1908, to June 16th of the same year 
I cleared $200 from 24 hens. This I did without advertising. The merits 
of the birds raised by the Philo System sold all my surplus stock right at home. 

This season from January 1st, 1909, to November ist, 1909, the sales from 
my plant have reached the $600 mark and I have at least $300 worth of stock 
on hand. 

I think the Philo System so far superior to all other systems of raising 
poultry that I have given up experimenting and am following it exclusively. 

Very truly yours, Mrs. Fred Wilcox. 


Mr. E. R. Philo, Elmira, N. Y. Elmira, N. Y., Oct. 30, 1909. 
Dear Sir:—No doubt you will be interested to learn of our success in keep- 
ing poultry by the Philo System. Our first year’s work is now nearly com- 
pleted. It has given us an income of over $500.00 from six pedigree hens and 
one cockerel. Had we understood the work as well as we now do after a 


addition to the profits from the sale of pedigree chicks, we have cleared over 
$960.00, running our Hatchery plant consisting of 56 Cycle Hatchers. We 
are pleased with the results, and expect to do better the coming year. 

With Lest wishes, we are, Very truly yours, (Mrs.) C. P. Goodrich, 


Mr. E. R. Philo, Elmira, N. Y. South Britain, Conn., Apr. 14, 1909. 
Dear Sir:—I have followed your system as close as I could; the result is a 
complete success. If there can be any improvement on nature, your brooder 
is it. The first experience I had with your system was last December. I 
hatched 17 chicks under two hens, put them as soon as hatched in one of your 
brooders out-of-doors and at the age of three months I sold them at 35c a 
pound. They then averaged 2% lbs. each, and the man I sold them to said 
they were the finest he ever saw, and he wants all I can spare this season. 

Yours truly, A. E. Nelson. 


Valley Falls, N. Y., Sept. 10, 1909. 
My Dear Mr. Philo:—I want to tell you how pleased I am with my use of 
the Philo System during the past year. The fowls laid exceptionally well in 
the new Economy Coop, much better in proportion than those in my old 
style house. The fireless brooder has solved the problem for me of raising 
extra early chicks. I am going into your methods more extensively this com- 
10. ear. 
eS Wishing you success, I am, Sincerely yours, (Rev.) E. B. Templer. 


Send $1.00 direct to the publisher and a copy of the latest 
revised edition of the book will be sent you by return mail 


E. R. PHILO, Publisher, 560 Third Street, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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two layers of glass do it. 


Get a supply of Sunlight Double Glass 
Sash and learn the pleasure and profit 
obtained by winter gardening. You can 
have flowers, such as pansies, violets, etc. 
You can have fresh vegetables for your 
table or to sell, and you can always have 
your plants ready for the field in time to 
catch the early market. 

All the drudgery is eliminated. Sun- 

7 eo light Double Glass 
Sash need no cover- 
ing with mats or 
boards, as do the 
old-fashioned  sin- 
ale lass a : 

The two layers o 
and Cold-frames glass do the work. 
A 5-inch cushion of dry air between 
makes a. transparent covering, impene- 


Get Ready Now for Hot-Beds 


and do your winter gardening right «& 


by using Sunlight Double Glass Sash, the new 
invention for hot-beds and cold frames—the 


The Sunlight Double Glass Sash Company 


CLS 
trable by ,cold, and * 
takes the place of the q 
old-fashioned mats 
and boards. The plants get all the light 
all the time, the secret of growth and 
hardihood. The more heat and light, the 
easier it is to forward and control the 
plants. 


better 
tomato 
plants 


Scientists and experts as well as hun- 
dreds of practical gardeners have placed 
their stamp of approval on Sunlight 
Double Glass Sash. 


Get our.new Catalog. Write for ittoday. 


Find what users all over the United 
States and Canada say about their experi- 
ences with Sunlight Sash. Prepaid 
freight offer, delivery guaranteed. 


927 East Broadway 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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“Seeds that Grow” of the Burpee-Quality 


Cost more but are worth more than the difference in cost! Of seeds it is always true 
that “the Best is the Cheapest,’—and that is one reason why we have maintained 
the Largest Mail-Order Seed Trade in the World. To prove to others that QUALITY 
COUNTS and to demonstrate the value of the New BURPEE SPECIALTIES we now offer 


Any “Four of the Finest” Novelties for 1910,— 
Your Own Choice,—-Mailed for Only 25 Cents! 


? 66 

Burpee’s ‘‘Dwarf- 
0 ”? The flesh 
Giant” Tomato. (2°oim 
and the tomatoes so heavy that they 
might be described “‘solid asa xock!” It 
is the most nearly seedless of all toma- 
toes. Of handsome dwarf, erect growth, 
the bushes produce enormous crops of 
the most beautiful tomatoes which are 
truly gigantic zm size and absolutely 
unequaled in delicious flavor. Per pkt. 

15 cts.; 14 oz. 40 cts.; oz. $1.50. 


es 

African “Golden- 

”? = (Dimor- 
Orange” Daisy {2722 
Aurantiaca). As easily grown as any common 
annual,—this is entirely unique im color and 
most strikingly beautiful! It has created a 
sensation wherever seen and you can get some 
idea of its rare beauty from the colored plate in 
Burpee’s New Annual for rgio. Per pkt. 15 cts. 


Portion of a Stalk of the 
NEW EARLIEST CATAWBA CORN. 


Separately the. thirteen varieties named below each 
cost (excepting Fordhook Melon) 15 cts. per pkt.,— 
but you can select any Four varieties for 25 cts. 
(silver or stamps), while we will mail any Nine 
varieties for 50 cts., or all Thirteen for 75 cts. 
Separately these thirteen at prices “per pkt.” 
amount to $1.90. 


“Giant-Podded” Pole Lima. 


An entirely new and most remarkable variety, now 
first offered for advance trials in connection with 
$427.50 in Cash Prizes. We will pay $100 for a 
suitable name! It is the largest seeded and largest 
podded of all Limas,—see illustration herewith from 

a photograph. For Colored Plate, history, and descrip- 

tion,—see Burpee’s New Annual for moro. Per pkt. 

15 cts.; 14 pint 30 cts.; 4 pint 50 cts. 


Burpee’s Nameless Bush 


This is also gutte unigue and 
Bean. we will pay $100 for a suitable 


Lngraved from a Photograph. 


name,—also other liberal cash prizes for 
1910. It is the “Best of All,”—superior 
to Burpee’s Stringless Green-Pod and is 
While- seeded. For illustrations from 
photographs and full particulars see 
Burpee’s Annual for roro. Seed very 
scarce. Per pkt. (only 30 Beans!) 15 cts. 


Burpee-Improved Bush 
© The pods, truly enormous insize, 
Lima. are borne early and abundantly 
on strong upright bushes. Per pkt. (two 
ounces) 15 cts.; 4% pint 25 cts.; pint 45 cts. 


Fordhook Bush Lima. oe 


stiffly erect Bush form of the popular ‘“ Potato” 
Lima. Both pods and beans are twice the size of 
the Anmerle, while the ‘‘fat” beans are of the 
same delicious flavor as Burpee’s Bush Lima. Per 
pkt. 15 cts.; 14 pint 25 cts.; pint 40 cts., postpaid. 


fp Earliest Catawba Sweet Corn. 


New Giant-Flowered Mig- 


Burpee’s Special Blend of 
nonettes. Coinii, Gray, Red, and White 
Giants —each bearing great massive spikes of 
delicious fragrance, Bade never before equaledl 
Per pkt. 15 cts. 


OQ 9 
“Variegated-Queen” Nastur- 
= in Superb Mixture for 1910. Of tall 
tlums grcwth, bearing flowers of many bright 
colors. The leaves are so beautifully variegated 
with yellow, white and green that the plants 
oils be worthy of culture even for foliage 
alone. Per pkt. 15 cts.; per oz. 35 cts. 


New “Spencer” Sweet Peas. 


Many colors of the gigantic waved and frilled 
““Spencers”’—in unequaled mixture. These 
new seedlings of the true ‘‘ orchid-flowered” 
crinkled type will give a rare treat to lovers of 
Sweet Peas. We won the only Gold Medal of 
the N. S. P. S. in London the past summer 


that was ever awarded outside of Great Britain! 
Per pkt. 15 cts.; per oz. 45 cts.; 14 Ib. $1.25. 


Giant- Flowered Pansies. 


As now improved for 1910, this Special New 
BURPEE-BLEND is the best and most complete 
mixture of Yruly Guiant-flowered Pansies 
ever offered. Per pkt. 15 cts. 


75 Cts buys all the above Thirteen 
e Packets, or you can select any 
Four for 25 cts., or any Nine for 50 cts. 


TS Whether ready to order now 
or not, you should surely write for 


. 1876—1910 9 
Burpee 's 
The Leading American 
Seed Catalog for 1910! 


AN ELEGANT Book oF 178 PAGES,—it is 
‘“‘THE SILENT SALESMAN’’ of the World’s 
Largest Mail-Order Seed Trade. It tells the 
plain truth about the Best Seeds that can be 
grown,—as proved at our famous FORDHOOK 
Farms,—the largest and most complete Tria’ ~ 
Groundsin America. Handsomely bound with covers 
lithographed in nine colors it shows, with the six colorec 
plates, Nine Novelties and Specialties in un- 
equaled Vegetables, and five of the finest Beauti- 
ful New Flowers. A SAFE GUIDE to success in 
the garden, it should be consulted by every one 
who plants, whether for pleasure or profit. It is 
mailed FREE to every one who Zas a garden and 


A real rival to our famous Golden Bantam,—both in ex- 
treme earliness and surpassingly delicious flavor. Some 
planters say it is even better than Bantam! For illustra- 
tions, description and “‘ reports,’”’—see Burpee’s Annual for 
7910. Per pkt. 15 cts.; % pint 30 cts.; pint 50 cts., postpaid. 


66 99 So named because 

Wayahead” Lettuce. 3° 27% Decause 

most solid and surest-heading of all early ‘‘ Butterhead”’ 
Lettuces. Per pkt. 15 cts.; oz. 45 cts. 


Heavil tted 
Fordhook Musk Melon. 2avivocicé 
thick golden-red flesh of exquisite flavor. A better shipper 
than our original Vetted Gem,—The “ Rocky Ford’’ Melon,— 


and as sweet as our famous Emerald Gem! Per pkt. 10 cts.; 
oz. 30 cts. 


The fact that the Burpee business is a record of 
continuous yearly growth is almost as much in 
evidence as the truth of the firm’s famous motto 
that “Burpee’s Seeds Grow.” 
And who can place a limit to the growth of the 
i ©. Burpee: business so long as its inspiring aim con- 
<4 tinues to be that of its founder—‘““Never to attempt 
to compete merely in price but aim always to supply only 
the best seed it is possible to produce.” Value for value 
must finally obtain in all transactions of successful business, 
and one reason why W. Atlee Burpee & Co. have had 
for many years the largest mail-order seed trade in the 
world is doubtless because they have always made QUALITY 
their first consideration. Even in “lean years,” when 
business barely paid expenses, they have steadily resisted 
the temptation to cut down the cost of production when such 
reduction would mean a cheapening in quality. They have 
always appreciated the truth of the time-worn idiom, that in 


seeds, at least for the planter, “the best is the cheapest.”— can appreciate QUALITY INSEEDs. Shall we mail 
From The Florists’ Exchange, New York, June 5, 1909. You a copy? If so, kindly write TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Building, Philadelphia. 
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Now for the Catalogues 


a new season’s catalogues are now 

ready for distribution. See that you 
get them early so as to have plenty of time 
to study them and make up your seed list 
after careful consideration. Remember that 
the seed stores are almost ‘“‘rushed to death”’ 
when the planting season really opens, 
because so many people never seem to realize 
that they will need seeds of any sort until the 
moment for planting is upon them. You 
can get better service by making up your list 
as early as possible; you will also have it off 
your mind and can give more attention to 
planning. 

Rely on the old standard and tried varie- 
ties for your main crops. Try novelties by 
all means — as many as possible — but do 
not depend upon them to the exclusion of 
proven kinds. A really important vegetable 


, novelty is a rare thing, and then local adapta- 


tions govern the case, too. 

In plants and flowers novelties can be 
indulged in much more freely. In planning 
the garden try to reserve a small plot in an 
out-of-the-way place as a sort of testing 
ground, and there try out everything in which 
you may feel interested. Half the joys of 
gardening rest in reaching out into the 
unknown. 


Orchard and Grounds 


| Epes up all pruning in the orchard 
and shrubberies. Remember to dis- 
tinguish in the flowering shrubs between 
those that flower on the old wood and those 
that flower on the new wood. At this time 
cut back only those that flower on the new 
growth. The only thing that can be done 
to the other class now is to thin out entire 
branches where growth is too dense, but 
do not prune by cutting back because that 
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§ ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS A YEAR 
| FIFTEEN CENTS A Copy 


will mean a sacrifice of the flower buds. 
Look to newly planted trees and shrubs. 
Keep down weeds that are around them. 

Make hotbeds and prepare for the early 
starting of seeds in heat for transplanting 
later. As the weather opens up, look around 
the grounds and see that culverts, drains and 
everything of a permanent nature is in 
serviceable condition. Prevent washouts by 
being on hand whenever there is a thaw, 
and see that there are no little torrents cut- 
ting channels where they should not be. 

Spraying before the buds burst can be 
done on all days when it is not actually 
freezing, and it is better to make sure now 
that spraying has been properly done than 
to realize the fruits of neglect after the 
season opens. 


Flower Seeds to Be Sown 


OU can gain a great deal of time by 
starting nearly all the commoner 
flowering plants in heat now. Make a hot- 
bed, if possible (see page 30). If this is 
not convenient, by all means adopt some 
makeshift arrangement such as a seed-box 
in the window or in the cellar, as suggested 
on page 34. Take advantage of the heat 
wherever it can be caught, and start hardy 
annuals, such as calliopsis, Phlox Drum- 
mond, etc., for earliest flowers out-of-doors. 
The half hardy sorts, such as China aster, 
gaillardia, salpiglossis, must be sown indoors 
if they are to give good results at all during 
the first half of the summer. 
Cannas, castor oil plant, dahlias, pansies — 
all these are best started during February. 
If you want stock of tender bedding plants 
begin propagation and pot up rooted cut- 
tings as fast as you can. 


Starting Early Vegetables 


IDeA NG February you can make a big 
start in the vegetable garden by 
starting globe artichokes for planting out 
later; also broccoli, all kinds of cabbage, 
including cauliflower, etc., cardoon, celeriac 
and celery, leek, onions, pepper. Make 
a sowing of lettuce; just a pinch of seed will 
give plants for the first outdoor crop. 

Bush beans can be sown if you have room 
indoors for them to mature their crop. Also 
carrots, cucumbers, egg plants, kohlrabi, 
parsley for garnishing and melons, if you 
have a greenhouse. Sow tomatoes now for 
indoor crop, too. 

There is still time to make a mushroom 
bed and get profitable returns before the 
warm weather comes. Space under the 
greenhouse bench can be utilized to ad- 
vantage for this purpose. 


For early salads, sow cress, mustard, 
radish. Just a pinch of seed every week for 
succession. The quality of all these depends 
upon getting them as young and succulent as 
possible. Make frequent sowings and dis- 
card any left-overs as soon as the new crop 
is ready. 

If you want an unusual but easily grown 
delicacy try forcing potatoes. It is quite 
easy. About the end of January or the 
beginning of February, set the tubers on 
end in flats of sand until the eyes start. 
Then put them up in pots to finish the crop. 
Better select a small-tubered variety and 
one of the early-maturing kinds. Some of 
the English potatoes are very good for 
this purpose. The old-fashioned Ash-leaf 
Kidney has long been a favorite forcing 
potato. 

Melons sown in heat now will give ripe 
fruit in May. It is better to sow seeds in 
pots so that the roots will never be disturbed 
when putting into the fruiting quarters. 
Put two or three seeds to a 2-inch pot and 
thin out to the strongest plant as soon as 
they are well sprouted 


Personality in Gardens 


[ee us try this year to make our gardens 

characteristic and personal. One gar- 
den is too much like another because we 
are afraid to be original. Let us work out 
plans to try out some one group of plants or 
make some one feature dominant. If you 
wish any assistance in deciding what you 
might do in this way, write to us and we 
will try to help you. We cannot make plans 
for individual gardens, but we will gladly help 
you to work out your own ideas and try to 
point out where errors may be avoided. If 
you submit plans you should also send photo- 
graphs showing the lay of the land and 
surroundings. 

There are lots of opportunities for the 
amateur garden to help along American 
horticulture. Do you know, for instance, 
what is the very best raspberry in your 
neighborhood for preserving; what is the 
best peach for canning; which plum gives 
the largest returns; what potato is the most 
prolific and the earliest? 

Plan out experiments during this season 
to inform yourself and tell us what your 
results are. Plan to keep exact records and 
take photographs of interesting experiences. 
We will gladly pay for up-to-date information 
that will really help others. 

Work out some color combinations in 
your flower-beds — how to keep a blue and 
white effect all the year around, for instance. 
If you have done it before, tell us about it, 
anyway. 


There Was Once a Man Who Dreamed,—— I—By Ida M. H. Starr, tv 


VER there, on a corner shelf, if you are 

disposed to investigate, you will find 

our collection of garden books. Dear books, 

some new, some old, on all sorts of subjects, 

from the growing of vegetables to the laying 
out of a ‘‘Parterre de Broderie.”’ 

It is a joy to-day to sink into the wings of 
a Martha Washington chair in front of the 
crackling fire, reach for a garden book, and 
read and dream. 

So this splendid blustering day, I have been 
browsing among books as fancy chose. Much 
as I am disposed to enjoy the winter leisure, 
I am yet constrained by habit to run through 
the garden almanac that there may be no 
possibility of my having forgotten any of its 
arbitrary admonitions. 

It reads as follows: ‘“‘Resolve to have a 
better garden next year.” 

I did resolve that long ago when the fox- 
glove had finished blooming, and there was 
nothing left to take its place; when the pop- 
pies sent regrets and the mignonette was 
otherwise engaged; when the Canterbury 
bells would not ring and the Japanese lilies 
complained of the heat. ‘The almanac maker 
was truly no psychologist. Had he been as 
skilful in reading the Past as he was in fore- 
casting the Future, he would have omitted 
that first suggestion. Isa garden lover ever 
quite satisfied ? 

It is novel to find that instead of regret- 
ting an undue amount of work, I am dis- 
posed to be at odds with the almanac and 
our garden books, for having omitted one 
duty which seems more important than all 
the others combined. 

Where in all our rich collection is the gar- 
den lover told to sit by the fire, when the 


north wind blows, to toast his toes and dream _ 


his dreams ? 

So I sit here and read that this be done, 
and that be done. How would anything ever 
be done in this great wonderful world, if 
there were not here, there and over yonder, 
dreamers by the fire, their open books lying 
half read before them. To dream, one 
should be comfortable — quite comfortable. 
People do not dream if they are cold and 
hungry. A man does not dream before break- 
fast, or when he is wet and shivering. But 
he does dream, and he always has dreamed, 
and always will dream after dinner, as he 
absorbs the gentle warmth of a crackling fire, 
when the January blast drives him indoors, 
and he thinks there is nothing finer on earth 
than his own hearth. Then the future steals 
winsomely into the chair beside him. 

In our mild climate, December and early 
January are still tree months. Then the 
Master of the House takes his crew down 
into the woods, picks out specimen trees, 
and brings them on low-wheeled trucks to 
their new homes. 

Day after day in different months of the 
year, as the hour seemed propitious, we 
have been planting trees until their number 
has reached into the thousands and their 
species over a hundred. 


So, on the days when we were ready, we 
have planted windbreaks, orchards, outlined 
lanes, and dotted the shore with a view to 
landscape effects with sapling trees. ‘There 
is an avenue from the house to the woodland 
creek a quarter of a mile long, planted with 
alternate red and white oaks, flanked on the 
outside by more thickly set rows of alternate 
junipers and hemlocks. These oaks were 
the especial winter task three years ago. 

In twenty-five years the shadows will be 
long and cool, up and down that avenue. In 
fifty years, the trees will meet. In one hun- 
dred years a cathedral aisle, all green and 
lofty, will lead men’s hearts to ways of peace. 
In two hundred years, oh! how glorious it 
will be in two hundred years! 

I can see you smile, Mr. World Man. 
What did you say? ‘‘I may not be here in 
fifty years? You will not be here?” What 
of that? Some one else will be here; maybe 
my children, maybe yours, maybe not. Some- 
one’s children will surely be here in fifty, one 
hundred, two hundred years. Is it not 
enough that when they come they will find 
the shade, the beauty and the green aisle? 

Our giant and ancient trees are the Euro- 
pean beech, English linden, English walnut, 
English yew, paulownia, tulip poplar, syca- 
more, catalpa, ailanthus, elm, holly, locust, 
weeping willow, juniper, sweet gum, ash, 
and pear; these are the chief trees about the 
old house. I include pear advisedly, some of 
our pear trees being nearly three feet through, 
for here the pear is a vigorous plant and 
attains great age. 

Now there is nothing particularly inter- 
esting in a list of trees, but there is something 
vitally interesting in the fact that once upon 
a time, one hundred, two hundred years ago, 
there was a man who toasted his toes by a 
crackling fire, perhaps burning in this very 
same fireplace, dreamed dreams of old world 
gardens, and then went forth to plant trees. 

What is it we hear on all sides of us as you, 
Mr. World Man, and your friends, come 
down to us seeking homes in old Virginia 
or perhaps on the legendary “Eastern Shore” 
of Maryland? It is nothing but trees, the 
grove of grand old trees about the mansion 
for which you cry, for which you pay out 
that precious gold you have been picking up 
as you went along. ‘That is all, just trees; 
and you feel, and every one about you feels, 
that if you own a bit of God’s earth that has 
upon it some glorious trees and a view, you 
are then truly rich —no matter what the 
dwelling may be; and you are not truly rich 
until you do own some glorious trees framing 
a vista you love. : 

To be sure, all of this country has its wood- 
land which is a part of every plantation — 
sometimes containing magnificent specimens 
of the native trees, but what satisfaction can 
they give the householder, when they are 
a half-mile from where he lives? 

The woodland has its great value of course, 
in furnishing firewood, fencing material, and 
odd sticks of timber for use about the farm — 
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and it also has an esthetic value since most 
of the woodlands have been kept for gener- 
ations along the highways, so that our country 
roads are sweetly sheltered, the mansions 
having been placed by the early settlers in 
sightly locations far from the main highway, 
and usually near some beautiful stretch of - 
water. 

But what is the home without its guardian 
trees ? 

What are these Colonial mansions down in 
Maryland and Virginia? What are ‘they 
before you make them comfortable by repairs. 
and readaptation to modern ideals ef con- 
venience ? 

With all veneration I say it, for the true 
Colonial mansion is a fetish with us, these 
old houses are nothing as compared with the 
legacy of trees bequeathed to this country by 
nature and by those first builders of homes 
and framers of liberty. 

We have an ancient yew, which, though’ 
estimated to be more than two hundred 
years old, is now only inits youth. To-day 
it is to us priceless. So with all our other 
great trees, aside from the pleasure their 
beauty gives us, they are all a part of an 
actual increasing value of the close about our 
home. 

Now, these trees did not happen here. 
Trees do, fortunately for the human race, 
happen to grow in many fitting places because 
they must. But they do not happen in 
stately avenues — nor symmetrical circles. 
Avenues and circles of giant trees indicate 
that they were planted there by some man 
who dreamed, not for himself, but for the 
lovers of gardens, who should walk upon 
the earth long after. 

He was not the man who strived for quick 
effects, who planted for this year or for the 
next, who planted only that he alone might 
live to see the joy of his labor. His plant- 
ing was of those shrubs and trees which grew 
the slowest and the surest, whose climax of 
glory he would never witness, under whose 
shade he would never rest. He might not 
live to see his box in great billowy waves 
shutting in a dear garden from the world, 
but he planted his box hedges just the same. 
He brought his tiny yew tree from England 
in a pot, and he cared for it through months, . 
when his soul was faint with forebodings on 
the great sea, and he knew he could not live to _ 
see his treasure reach an age of dignity; but 
he planted the yew tree in good faith, and 
its sombre plumes drooped over his grave. 

And so with all of his great slow-growing 
trees — he planted them all; for he dreamed 
dreams, splendid dreams, whose end he 
could not see, dreams whose influence 
made him the truly great individuality that 
he was. 

A beech! An oak! A tulip tree! Does 
that sound small — not worth while to be 
the guardian of your future, your immor- 
tality? Three small trees which you have 
planted. Let us say one tree, one oak. You 
plant the oak. Youdie. Whatof that? The 
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tree lives, and it grows more glorious year by 
year, and then, in three hundred years — 
wonderful — you come to earth again, per- 
chance, and you go to see your tree, no 
longer a tree — it is the tree — it has become 
an individual, a landmark —it has entwined 
its mighty roots into the great constructive 
plan of Creation. And that which was you 
has worked the great miracle. 

Is it possible that we, of this age, should fall 
so far short of the ideals of our progenitors, 
that we continue on and on in our childish 
craving for quick effects? Is it possible 
that when we leave this garden of life, we are 
to leave it bare and empty, strewn with the 
rubbish of short-lived, faint-hearted things? 


*“You plant an oak. You die. 


What of that? The tree livesand ... 
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Quick effects are not to be despised nor 
discouraged, for they do fill a need in sup- 
plying the garden lover an immediate grati- 
fication of his esthetic taste — but, with the 
ephemeral planting for the joy of this year, 
can we not at the same time carry on that 
larger work for the growth of beauty upon 
this earth in after years? 

Come into our garden next May day. 
Walk down the long path. You come to 
the cypress. There you stop and turn, and 
your whole soul is filled with an ecstasy of 
wonder as your eyes catch the uptowering 
violet plumes of the paulownia, waving its 
luminous branches in clouds of azure to the 
morning. But this is not all, oh, no, there 
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in three hundred years 
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is more — for there ‘was once a man who 
dreamed. You turn down to the ancient yew 
and touch its silken tassels, and then step 
out from beneath the deep and solemn 
shade, to stand, transfixed, for before you, 
God’s earth has reached up to the sky 
in flowering arms, in the embrace of a 
giant tree, quivering from earth to heaven 
with thousands of yellow tulips, of a fra- 
grance at once so subtle and withal so 
far-reaching as to lead you to feel it must 
have scattered over the whole earth, leav- 
ing in the May morning’s breath just 
enough for your delight. 

Is it nothing that there was once a man 
who dreamed ? 


it has become an individual, a landmark’’ 


The bog pimpernel (Anagallis tenella) a British creeper that is covered with 
hundreds of tiny pink flowers 


English Effects with Hardy “Bog Plants”—By Wilhelm Miller, 


Mountain fleece (Polygonum amplexicaule) a Himalayan plant with spikes 
about six inches long of rosy flowers in midsummer 


New 
York 


THE UNIQUE CHARM OF ORCHIDS, PITCHER PLANTS, LILIES THAT GROW TEN FEET HIGH, 
AND OTHER SUPERB FLOWERS WHICH WILL THRIVE ONLY IN SOIL THAT IS ALWAYS MOIST 


Epitor’s Notre. — This is the thirteenth and last of the articles in which Dr. Miller has shown what are the most important English effects that can be 
p £ 


reproduced in America with permanent material, and which ones are sure to be a failure. 


I HOPE I have no reader who imagines 

for one instant that “‘bog gardens” 
have anything to do with mosquitoes, malaria, 
green scum, bad smells, wet feet, or anything 
unhealthy or unpleasant. If so, let him read 
“What England Can Teach Us About Peat 
Gardens,” in Country Life in America, for 
January, rgro, and his prejudices will melt 
away as “breath off’n a razor.” Fifteen 
minutes in Sir Henry Yorke’s bog garden 
would turn the most hardened skeptic into 
can enthusiast for life. The man whose soul 
does not thrill at the sight of a colony of lady 
‘slippers must be in a bad way. And these 
thardy orchids are typical of the wonders of 
the bog garden, many of which are amongst 
the shyest and most exquisite flowers in the 
world. The bog garden is a notable institu- 
tion in England, and it should be even more 
popular in America, for, heaven knows, we 
have pest holes enough that should be drained 
and filled. 

The ideal thing to do with a bit of low, 
wet land is to dig out enough of it to make 
a little lake and, if the land be springy, a 
brook leading to the lake. For then you can 
solve the whole problem of mosquitoes and 
malaria by simply putting goldfish into the 
lake. The running brook will do away with 
scum and sour soil. The splendid water 
supply will make every plant grow with 
luxurious abandon. The lake will attract 
birds to splash in the water and butterflies 
to hover over the flowers. Every flower 
that fringes the lake will have its loveliness 
doubled by its reflection in the mirror 
below. And, finally, the running brook-will 
make your garden musical the year round, 
its every note brimming with suggestions of 
happiness and health. Truly, a delightful 
picture! 

Another advantage in having a bog garden 
is that you cant help succeeding with it. 


The water insures that. The wonderful 
luxuriance it will produce is a never-ending 
delight. No matter how rare, costly or inter- 
esting any plant may be, one cannot enjoy it to 
the full if it looks starved, dwarfed, unhappy. 
And waterside plants are so obviously pros- 
perous and contented that it makes one happy 
just to look at them. 


THE EFFECT OF TROPICAL LUXURIANCE 


For example, you have probably seen and 
admired a border plant known as the giant 
knotwood (Polygonum Sieboldi or cuspi- 
datum). In the hardy border it may grow 
three feet high, but at the waterside it grows 
six feet high and makes a huge, round bush 
that is a perfect cloud of white bloom in July. 
And this water-magic is even more remark- 
able in the case of another knotweed, known 
as sacaline (Polygonum Sachalinense), since 
the latter is altogether too rough and coarse 
for a formal garden. In the bog garden this 
objection vanishes and the plant takes on 
new interest. It is like the piece of stage 
scenery which seems outrageously crude 
when one stands right by it, but sufficiently 
refined when one is at the proper distance. 
In other words, the first esthetic demand 
that a bog garden makes is for a certain 
number of plants on a heroic scale to illus- 
trate the magical effect of water on vege- 
tation. Of these heroic plants there are 
about three types. 

First, the very tall plants. All the follow- 
ing attain six feet, and some twelve: 


Chrysanthemum uliginosum. — * Eupatorium 
purpureum. — Ferula Tingitana. — * Helenium 
autumnale. —*Helianthus orgyalis. — Heracleum 
giganteum. — Heracleum villosum. — * Hibiscus 


Moscheutos. —*H ibiscus Crimson Eye. — Hibiscus 
Mallow Marvels.—*Phragmites communis. — Poly- 
gonum Sieboldit.—Polygonum Sachalinense. 


* All the plants marked * in this article are American 
wild flowers. 
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The series began with Conifers in January, 1909.) 


This will show, in a general way, how 
much the English are indebted to America 
for their best bog garden effects. And it 
should encourage us, for there can be no 
question about the hardiness of the plants. 
Moreover, nearly all of them are very easy 
to grow, and practically all can be had from 
American nurserymen. 

Second come the plants with wonderfully 
big leaves.’ Among these the greatest favor- 
ite in England is the Gunnera, which has the 
largest leaves of any plant in cultivation — 
often six feet across, sometimes ten. 

Unfortunately, it is not hardy enough for 
our Northern states. The nearest substitute 
for it is Rhewm Collinianum. Other water- 
loving plants with big leaves are: 


Caltha polypetala.— *Saxifraga peltata.— Senecio 
Clivorum. — Senecio Wilsonianus. 


Third are those plants which are a never- 
ending marvel because of the uncountable 


multitude of their stems and flowers.. For 
example: 
Lysimachia clethroides. — Lysimachia Ephem- 


erum. — *Lysitmachia punctata. — *Lythrum Sal- 
icaria. 


GORGEOUS FLOWERING EFFECTS 


While luxuriant foliage seems to me the 
first thing to provide for, the ‘‘man from 
Missouri” will want to know what are the 
showiest flowers he can have in a bog garden. 
Here is a short list. 

Are these flowers large enough? 


Siberian iris, 4 iches.—Tall yellow iris, 5 ches. 
—Japanese iris, 9 to 12 inches.—*Lilium Canadense, 
4 imches. — *Lilium superbum, 4 to 5 inches. — 
Hibiscus Crimson Eye, 5 to 6 inches.—*Hibiscus 
Moscheutos, 5 to 6 inches. — Hibiscus Mallow 
Marvels, 6 to to inches. 


And if our Missouri friend still doubts 
whether a bog garden is any good let him 
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consider the following plants which have 
smaller individual flowers but are notoriously 
splendid in mass: 

* Asclepias incarnata. — *Caltha palustris. — 
*Chelone Lyoni.—*Lobelia cardinalis.—* Monarda 
didyma.—*M yosotis palustris. 

But, lest this seem too theoretical let me 
give the main features of the best bog garden 
I saw in England. Here are the largest col- 
onies which Sir Henry Yorke has established, 
and I have arranged the plants in the order 
of their bloom. His main pictures are made 
with: 

Azaleas, May.—Rhododendrons, June.—Japan 
iris, June.—Golden-banded iris, June.—*Canadian 
lily, July.—Japanese primrose, July.—jTorch lily, 
July to September.—*Purple loosestrife, August.— 
+Pampas grass, September, October. — Bamboos 
(foliage). 


GRASS AND FERN EFFECTS 


I have before me an English catalogue 
which offers fifty species of grasses, sedges, 
rushes and hardy bamboos, suitable for wet 
places. A good many of them are variegated 
with white and yellow and these my taste 
would reject. There is beauty enough in the 
green-leaved grasses, especially the bamboos, 
particularly the one for which I proposed the 
name Riviére’s bamboo, viz., Phyllostachys 
viridi-glaucescens. This is noted for its 
great, billowy masses. Mr. Lynch, at 
Cambridge, told me it is the greatest cold- 
resister among the bamboos, and the best 
for large mass at the waterside. 

New to me was the perennial wild rice (Z7z- 
ania latifolia), which makes a magnificent 
specimen plant, growing to the height of 
a man and having a bolder and wider leaf 
than the commoner species (Z. aquatica), 
which is an annual. 

Somehow I failed to see that well-known 
British plant, the blue-lyme grass (Elymus 
arenarius), which is noted for its blue-gray 
foliage. It makes clumps about four feet 
high and some gar- 
deners think it looks 
best if the flowers are 
removed. 

As to ferns, the bog 
garden is just the 
place for them, since 
they need plenty of 
water and shade for 
their grandest devel- 
opment. I must have 
seen two dozen 
species in English 
bog gardens, and I 
know that fifty are 
available, but for use 
on a great scale I saw 
nothing better than 
our own cinnamon 
and royal ferns. I 
wish, however, that 
my friends would 
experiment on a 
small scale with the 


* All the plants marked * 
in this article are American 
wild flowers. , 

+ The plants marked. jf in 
this article are not hardy in 
our northern states. 
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hart’s tongue fern, which I have described 
on page 40. 


CREEPERS AND GROUND COVERS 


Since Sir Henry Yorke’s bog garden is 
naturally composed of peaty soil he could 
choose nothing more appropriate for cover- 
ing the ground beneath shrubs than heaths 
of all kinds. These ericas and dabcecias 
are evergreen, and have a considerable variety 
in color and season of bloom. 

Another ground cover which he uses in 
great quantity is London pride (Saxifraga 
umbrosa), which I have often praised for 
its evergreen rosettes and its airy masses of 
dainty, white flowers. Most of the famous 
saxifrages cultivated in England are out of the 
question for America, but London pride is a 
British wild flower which I hope some day to 
see naturalized in American woods, growing 
by the million and furnishing an evergreen 
carpet to delight eye and foot the year round. 

He also showed me three pretty little creep- 
ers of which I must say a word. ‘The first 
is a midget called Gunnera Magellanica. 
You would never guess its relationship to the 
species with the titanic leaves. It is a lovely 
plant for the margin of a pool. It takes to 
water like a duck, and it is amusing to see 
this hardy little Patagonian creeper ride over 
the surface of a miniature lake. 

The second, pictured on page 12, is the 
bog pimpernel (Anagallis tenella), a British 
plant related to the “poor-man’s weather- 
glass.” It bears myriads of tiny pink flowers, 
and is also admirable for its slender stems 
and the beauty of its paired leaves. 

Third is the ivy-leaved hellflower (Wah- 
lenbergia hederacea), which bears a great 
many pale bluish-purple flowers, not half 
an inch long, in summer and autumn. The 
blossoms droop in the bud, stand nearly erect 
when in full bloom, and often droop again 
when in fruit. It is as innocent and appeal- 


Sensitive fern in the toreground. A mound of Savijraga peliaia in the vackground. Botn native 
to America ‘ 
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ing as a baby, with its thread-like branches 
and its diminutive leaves that mimic those of 
the ivy. This, also, is a British plant. 


WILDFLOWER EFFECTS 


This loyalty to the native wild flowers is 
an admirable trait in English country gentle- 
men. In the same spirit country gentlemen 
in America will some day see to it that their 
neglected woods are carpeted with wild- 
flowers by the ten thousand as they were in 
the days of the Indian. One man will plant 
1,000 bulbs of Jack-in-the-pulpit* at a cost of 
$35. Another will make a hit with the swamp 
pink (Helonias bullata*). And perhaps some 
one will discover the possibilities of the dainty 
little star flower (Tvientalis Americana*). 

In short, every wildflower that grows in 
damp woods should be lovingly studied by 
some one who has the patience to propa- 
gate it and help it establish a good-sized 
colony, for only when we grow a flower in a 
large mass, in its right environment, can we 
discover its true worth and meaning. 

We must not hesitate to apply this prin- 
ciple to large, coarse plants that we ordin- 
arily think of as weeds. For example, the 
viper’s bugloss (Echium vulgare) is a draggle- 
tail weed along dusty roads, but at Iver 
Heath I saw it glorified almost beyond recog- 
nition by the easy magic of bog planting. A 
single plant had attained the enormous height 
of four or five feet and the flowers were about 
an inch long. You can tell at once that it 
belongs to the borage family, for the flowers 
are reddish purple at first, but change to a 
bright blue and are borne in numerous one- 
sided spikes. It blossoms all summer, and 
at the time I saw it was a prodigy of bloom. 


HARDY ORCHIDS FOR BOG GARDENS 


I was eager to see the European or- 
chids having had some inkling of their 
glories from great picture books like “‘ Hortus 
Eystettensis.”” There 
are thirty-six of them 
native to Great 
Britain. I judge 
that the showiest 
is the old ori- 
ginal lady’s slipper 
(Cyprepedium Cal- 
ceolus), a brown and 
yellow beauty that is 
almost extinct in 
Britain. Second in 
showiness, I suppose, 
is the great or fra- 
grant orchis (Haben- 
aria conopsed) a rosy 
purple flower, which 
is common in the wild 
throughout Great 
Britain and blooms 
allsummer. Another 
famous orchid is the 
spotted orchis (Orchis 
maculata), which 
bears in June lilac 
flowers spotted with 
purple, while the 
leaves are green spot- 
ted with brown. 
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These and many other hardy orchids may 
be procured from English specialists in hardy 
perennials and, strange as it may seem, from 
some of the Dutch bulb dealers who print 
catalogues in English. It is impossible to 
grow orchids under ordinary garden con- 
ditions. They will thrive only in bog or 
rock gardens or in moist woods. Americans 
should begin with American species, of which 
there are fifty-six, the most desirable being 
the showy lady’s slipper (Cypripedium spec- 
tabile). To this the English give the 
place of honor in their bog gardens as it is 
undoubtedly the loveliest hardy orchid in 
the world. 


THE CHARM OF PITCHER PLANTS 


Some day I propose to buy a New England 
farm with a sphagnum bog on it, just for the 
pleasure of growing hardy orchids and pitcher 
plants. Not that I care to study their 
insectivorous habits very deeply, but I enjoy 
them socially. They are such strange, 
unique creatures that at first they seem to 
defy all the laws of man and botany. But 
our Northern sidesaddle flower (Sarracenia 
purpurea) has a certain wild beauty both in 
leaf and flower, and the Southern (S. flava) 
is undoubtedly the tallest and showiest of all. 
Fortunately, it has proved hardy in a sphag- 
num bog garden as far north as Massa- 
chusetts. English bog gardens all have the 
purple pitcher plant, but they do not seem 
to know about the yellow one. 


A LILY TEN FEET HIGH 


The finest lilies for American bog gardens 
are Lilium superbum and Canadense, of 
which I give an account on page 36. I 
saw only one thing to beat them in Eng- 
land. The summit of an Englishman’s 
ambition is to grow the giant lily of the 
Himalayas which has been well named Lilium 
giganteum. 1 am sorry that I must show 


is 


The giant lily of the Himalayas (Lilium giganteum), 
with white trumpets six inches or more long and 
eight to twenty on a stalk 
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this as a greenhouse specimen, especially 
as the leaves look rather flabby. How 
ever, the picture shows the white trumpets, 
like those of an Easter lily, but larger 
and more numerous than on any lily you 
ever saw or heard of. Imagine a lily ten feet 
high, bearing twenty flowers, each nearly a 
foot long! It is very rarely that the dimen- 
sions I have named are attained in England, 
but a lily only six feet high, with only twelve 
trumpets which are only six inches long, is 
enough to take one’s breath away. 

Another feature which adds greatly to the 
interest of the giant lily is its broad heart- 
shaped leaves. I venture to say that you 
never saw a lily without long, narrow leaves 
and parallel veins. Indeed, parallel venation 
is one of the characters that separate the 


~ monocotyledons from the dicotyledons, the 


two biggest branches in the vegetable king- 
dom, so far as flowering plants are concerned. 
Yet this giant lily has broad leaves with 
netted veins — a great rarity indeed. 

It is almost a “‘moral certainty” that any 
Englishman who owns a bit of moist peaty 
land will try to grow Lilium giganteum. 1 
was told that at Lord Walsingham’s it “ grows 
like a weed,” attaining magnificent size and 
even sowing its own seed. But nobody 
expects to have such luck as this and nobody 
pretends to tell other people just how to 
grow it. All agree that it must have bog 
garden conditions, 7. e., peat, shade for the 
lower part of the stems, and a never-failing 
supply of moving moisture, but beyond that 
all is experimental. It is essentially a 
“sporting proposition,’ and nobody who 
can afford $20 a dozen for the bulbs seems 
to begrudge the price, for there is a chance 
to make superb pictures with this giant lily 
in a sheltered nook, surrounded by huge 
rhododendrons and, perchance, a musical 
little stream running past. 


FRAGRANCE IN THE BOG GARDEN 


The sound of running water and the frag- 
rance of unseen flowers are two of the 
subtlest charms any garden may have. I 
cannot stop now to give a list of fragrant 
flowers, but I saw two plants with fragrant 
foliage in England, which I must describe. 

The first is sweet gale or bog myrtle (Wy- 
vica Gale), which should not be confused 
with our native bayberry or candleberry 
(Myrica cerifera). “It is the only bush,” 
said Mr. Amos Perry to me, “that grows 
with its feet under water all the time.” It 
is never a showy plant, as the flowers are 
minute and borne in short, erect catkins; 
but it is very pleasant to brush against the 
foliage. When you grasp the leaves and 
crush them in the hand, there is a feeling of 


stickiness owing to the aromatic oil glands ° 


on the under surface of the leaves. 

In great contrast to this bush is the Corsi- 
can thyme, the smallest flowering plant cul- 
tivated in gardens. I doubt if any plant in 
the world has so powerful an odor in pro- 
portion to its size. A full-grown plant is 
only about half an inch across, and consists 
of a rosette of leaves. It also has minute 
purple flowers which I have not seen. The 
fashion is to establish Corsican thyme in the 
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The shining, leathery, undivided leaves of the hart’s 
tongue, a fern of the greatest interest. (See page 34) 


chinks of a wall or walk, on stepping stones 
or wherever the foot may brush against it 
without crushing it. If you reach down to 
the ground and draw your thumb across 
this midget it scents the air for several yards 
in every direction. To raise such a plant 
from seed must be quite a job, yet wherever 
I saw it at all it seemed abundant, and I fancy 
it self-sows when established. The plants 
are offered by a well-known dealer in alpines, 
in Geneva, Switzerland, at ten cents each, 
and I should think a dime would just about 
cover each plant. Corsican thyme is some- 
times described under the name of Thymus 
Corsicus, but the catalogues offer it as Mentha 
Requient, and, according to Bailey, the 
proper name is Calamintha Requient. 


EFFECTS WE CANNOT HAVE 


Our summers are too hot and dry for prim- 
roses. Near the seashore the air is cool- 
and moist enough, but we shall never have 
primroses by the million in our woodlands, 
and we have no conception of dozens of 
alpine species which English amateurs tuck 
away in rock and bog gardens. One of 
the finest mass effects I saw was a colony 
of Primula Japonica, about one hundred 
plants, forming a ground-cover under azaleas. 
It is hardy in our Northern states, but I 
doubt if it would self-sow as it does in 
England. Many of the primroses have 
piercing crimson and purple tones, but 
Primula Japonica is a good color in deep 
shade. 

Musk is another plant which the English 
can grow by the hundred or thousand as a 
ground cover in bog gardens or beds of rhodo- 
dendrons and azaleas. It is a dear old 
plant, but there are much finer things for use 
on a large scale. We need not weep because 
we cannot grow it well in quantity. 

Gunnera, pampas grass and flame flower 
(or torch lily) are the only other plants of the 
first importance in English bog gardens that 
are not hardy in our Northern states. 


AMERICAN EFFECTS 


On the other hand, it is highly probable 
that we shall be able to develop an Ameri- 
can type of bog garden which will be very 
charming, for we have a finer set of orchids 
and insectivorous plants, and we have many 
fine species of Ericacez, some of which 
are named on page 32. 


Better Apples for New England—By George T. Powell, %; 


York 


WITH DECREASING FRUIT PRODUCTION UNDER THE OLD METHODS THE TIME ARRIVES FOR A MORE SPECIAL- 


IZED KNOWLEDGE OF WHAT AND WHERE TO PLANT —MAKING THE GROWING 


jee apple holds the position of the 

King of Fruits, because of the variety 
of uses for which it is available and the long 
season over which it may be used. The 
record crop of this fruit was produced in 
1896, when sixty-nine million barrels were 
taken from the orchards of our country 
since which twenty-three millions to thirty- 
six millions has been the range of annual 
production. With the increasing demand 
for apples, from a rapidly growing popula- 
tion and a decreased supply, prices have 
become so high as to almost put them in the 
list of luxuries. 

It is important that those who anticipate 
planting apple trees obtain specific in- 
formation about the factors which influ- 
ence the crop, that more and better fruit 
may be obtained from the land that is 
planted. 

It need be understood clearly that the soil 
must be good, even highly productive; if 
otherwise, it should be madé so. No one, 
however, need be deterred from planting 


bot 
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trees because the soil is poor or in a depleted 
condition — as much of it is, especially over 
portions of New York and New England. 
For, while the trees are growing, the soil 
may be steadily, even rapidly, improved. 
Where orchards on a commercial scale are to 
be planted, it is highly important that a right 
location be chosen. Apple trees cannot 
thrive if they are planted in a swamp or on 
low, wet land. They do best on elevations 
ranging from three hundred to twelve hun- 
dred feet above sea level; but it is desirable 
to grow apples on land that lies on a higher 
altitude, in such states as Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont, and this may be done 
by choosng varieties specially suited to such 
conditions, rather than those that may be 
successfully grown only in the southern por- 
tions of New England. 

The soil on hills or on elevated situations 
is, as a rule, well drained naturally, and the 
roots of the trees find genial conditions under 
which they thrive and produce the best fruit 
of which they are capable. Another impor- 


ORCHARD PAY ITS WAY 


tant fact to be understood in selecting ele- 
vated situations for orchards is, that trees 
require an abundance of pure air: they cannot 
thrive in low, wet land because the air does 
not sufficiently reach their roots; neither can 
the leaves do their work properly when they 
are enveloped in a misty, heavy atmosphere, 
as oppressive to them as to humans. Again, 
cold air settles to the lower levels, and frosts 
are more destructive, while on the elevation 
the air is lighter, dryer and warmer. 

First of all is thorough tillage. The soil 
of New England is more or less depleted, 
but it is by no means exhausted; it is, indeed, 
marvelously supplied with plant food. With 
proper tillage the soil of New England will 
continue to improve for a thousand years 
to come. ‘Tillage should be accompanied by 
the growing of leguminous plants (such as 
red and crimson clover, beans, peas, and 
winter vetch), to be sown annually after 
tillage ceases, and to be ploughed in early the 
following spring. Lime is essential in all 
soils, and one thousand to fifteen hundred 


This kind of ‘‘filler’’ helps the orchard to pay its way. A four-year-old Wagener apple tree carrying 165 apples after thinning 
15 
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pounds sown per acre every two years for 
a time will insure the growth of these cover 
crops, which will aid in restoring the soil to 
its original good condition. 

If the supply of apples is ever again to keep 
anywhere near the demand, it seems to me 
that entirely new methods of laying out 
and planting must be adopted. In the 
old method of planting trees from thirty to 
forty feet apart, a large quantity of land is 
idle and not productive for many years, and 
only twenty-seven to forty-five trees may be 
planted on an acre at these distances. 

There has been much discussion, but little 
actual practice upon inter-planting with filler 
trees, which is, to plant permanent standard 
trees 4o feet apart and inter-plant in the wide 
space left with early bearing varieties at 20 
feet distance each way. By this method 
1og trees occupy an acre. I have several 
thousand trees growing on this plan, and 
after five years have many of them bearing 
freely; but I wish here to emphasize the fact 
that those who attempt this method of plant- 
ing must exercise eternal vigilance in inten- 
sive culture, pruning, and fertilizing, or they 
will harvest magnificent crops of cord-wood 
instead of apples! Unless trees are headed 
low, the tops kept down and side branches 
pruned in, the trees, from close planting, 
will be forced to grow high, and will produce 
but little fruit. The planting plan will be 
as follows for most varieties at 4o feet, 
interplanted at 20 feet distances; the X 
represents permanent trees, O the fillers: 


x O x O x O x 
O O O O O O O 
x O x O x O xX 


After fifteen years, or at such time as 
experience will determine, the fillers will be 
removed, when the orchard will be thus: 


My opinion is, that orchards managed 
under this method will give 100 per cent. 
more fruit in the first fifteen years, which 
will not only give more apples for the con- 
sumer, but will also yield larger profits to the 
producer. 


WHAT VARIETIES TO PLANT 


It is very important that the adaptation 
of variety to locality be carefully studied 
and known before planting trees, for it will 
save a lot of disappointment, besides loss of 
time and money. 

We are getting to a better understanding 
of adaptability to locality, and if the filler 
system is adopted in planting we must pay 
very special care to the peculiarity of the 
variety in that particular region. From my 
experience I select the following for south- 
ern New York and New England for per- 
manent planting for commercial purposes: 
Rhode Island Greening, Jonathan, Baldwin, 
Wagener, Hubbardston, Twenty Ounce, 
Fall Pippin, Red Astrachan. For the filler 
varieties, Yellow Transparent, Sweet Bough, 
Duchess, Maiden Blush, Jonathan, Wagener 
—all early bearers. 
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For central New York and New England, 
some of the above varieties would be included: 
for permanent commercial varieties, Rhode 
Island Greening, Baldwin, Northern Spy, 
Wagener, or Wealthy, Duchess, McIntosh, 
King, Twenty Ounce, Gravenstein and 
Pound Sweet. For fillers, Yellow Trans- 
parent, Sweet Bough, Williams Favorite, 
Duchess, Wealthy, Wagener, Alexander. 

For northern New England, Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont; with a more rigor- 
ous climate the list of available varieties nar- 
rows very much. It will comprise Alexander, 
Wealthy, Fameuse, Gravenstein, North- 
western Greening, Talman Sweet, Duchess. 

While the Northern Spy is a very high 
quality apple, it is practically worthless when 
planted in any Southern belt, as it then ripens 
prematurely and becomes a fall apple, with 
none of that crispness and high flavor 
that characterize it as grown farther north. 
In Long Island, Westchester County, New 
York, and in Southern Connecticut, it will 
decay upon the trees, before ripening, because 
it is out of its right environment. 

Equally true is it that the Baldwin will 
not thrive too far north where the trees are at 
times greatly injured and sometimes killed 
by the hard freezing. 

For the owners of small farms outside of 
city limits, and for suburban gardens, the 
list of varieties may be more varied, and 
some of the especially delicate kinds more 
difficult to transport long distances may be 
planted. Among some of these are: Early 
Harvest, Jefferies, Chenango Strawberry, 
Fameuse, Porter, Yellow Bellflower, all 
very choice. There are a few very old 
nearly extinct varieties that are of exceed- 
ingly fine quality, and that may be quite gen- 
erally, grown. They are Richard Graft, 
Knickerbocker, Yellow Swaar, and Esopus 
Spitzenburg. Some newer varieties of very 
high quality that are being introduced are 
Cox Orange Pippin—a rare English apple, 
Delicious, King David, and Winter Banana. 

The foregoing varieties, tabulated accord- 
ing to their season, would be as follows: 


SUMMER 


Williams Favorite 
Sweet Bough 
Yellow Transparent 


Early Harvest 
Red Astrachan 
Chenango Strawberry 


AUTUMN 


Wealthy, Late 
Twenty Ounce, Late 
Maiden Blush, Late 
Knickerbocker, Late 
Fall Pippin, Late 
Gravenstein, Early 
Jefferies, Late Pound Sweet, Late 
Fameuse, Late Duchess, Early 
Cox Orange, Sept. to Jan. 


Duchess, Early 
Maidens’ Blush, Late 
Porter, Early 
Richard Graft, Late 
McIntosh, Late 
Alexander, Early 


WINTER 
Jonathan _ Wagener 
R. I. Greening Baldwin 
Northern Spy King 


Swaar Esopus Spitzenburg 
Yellow Talman Sweet 
Northwestern Greening Winter Banana 
Hubbardston King David 
Delicious Yellow Bellflower 


This list represents the best out of a very 
large number of varieties, and which may be 
grown over a wide territory. 
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For the individual with a small holding, 
who wants the luxury of real apples, the dwarf 
tree, as yet but little understood, furnishes 
most favorable material. These trees may 
be made to fit any space and may be planted 
closely, thereby making it possible for the 
amateur, on a small plot, to have a success- 
ion of good varieties over a long season. 

All of the varieties named above may be 
grown as dwarf trees, which may be pur- 
chased for about half a dollar each, and 
in a short time — three or four years, with 
good garden care — they will be supplying 
fruit for the family. Just think of it! 


PRUNING AFTER PLANTING 


With this class of tree, as also with stand- 
ards planted on the intensive plan outlined, 
pruning becomes a most important factor. 

The instruction often given to prune a 
tree whenever the saw may be sharp is ill- 
advised. Why do we prune? There are 
several objects in view: to give proper form, 
to stimulate growth, to check growth, to 
stimulate early bearing. That standard 
trees may be made to closely conform to 
habits of dwarf trees is being proven by 
pruning at certain times, and in certain ways. 

At the time of planting the tops should be 
pruned back one-half and the roots one-third. 
The second year, prune only to give the trees 
best form. The third year begin to prune 
top branches down one-half of the annual 
growth, toformlow heads. Thereafter, keep 
up this top pruning and prune side branches 
one-third. If the trees make strong, vigorous 
growth, do the pruning at such time in 
June whenever there are signs that the term- 
inal buds are ready to form, which indicates 
that the annual growth is about made. 

. At this period the active flow of sap will 
be checked, and diverted to-spur and fruit 
bud development. The ideal trees of the 
future will be those that develop the largest 
possible system of fruit spurs on the lower 
portions of the branches, rather than in the 
tops, and this may be done by judicious sum- 
mer pruning. 

If the pruning is done too soon a second 
growth will start, and while this is the Euro- 
pean practice, we do not want to follow it in 
our country, for labor is too costly and diffi- 
cult to obtain. If, however, fruit spurs do 
not freely form on the lower branches, espe- 
cially of dwarf trees, earlier pruning should 
be done, and the second growth from the 
end buds pruned off later. 

This system of pruning should largely 
increase the yield of apples and, on the 
interplanting or filler plan, which carries 
so many more trees to the acre, if the foun- 
dation is laid early for prolific and early bear- 
ing, a great increase in the quantity of apples 
to the acre should be obtained. At five years 
from planting, I have had to thin apples, 
to half the quantity that set, as it is not wise 
to allow young trees to bear too much fruit. 

If the trees do not make from twelve to 
fifteen inches growth annually, then it will 
be well to prune them in March when the 
wood is dormant, as this will have the effect 
of stimulating growth. Under those con- 
ditions summer pruning should be omitted. 


How the West Grows Good Apples—By J. G. Cooke, %% 


THE ESSENTIAL POINTS AS VIEWED BY AN 


EASTERNER —THE COMMERCIAL OPPORTUNITIES THAT ARE 


PRESENTED AND FINANCIAL FACTS THAT SHOULD BE BORNE IN MIND BY THE PROSPECTIVE ORCHARDIST 


gps demand for first-class apples is 
growing the world over. A fruit so 
lovely to look at, so delicious, so wholesome, 
which can be transported thousands of miles 
over land and sea unimpaired, is never likely 
to lose favor. A very noteworthy interest 
was shown in the apple exhibits at the Seattle 
Exposition. There were always groups of 
the interested before the beautifully packed 
boxes of perfect, symmetrical, brilliant, and 
fragrant apples. Those in charge were con- 
tinually questioned as to the varieties, where 
grown, the marketable qualities. Such a 
box of apples is a striking contrast to the old- 
time barrel of good, bad and indifferent that 
stood in the family cellar. Apple growing as 
a profession is attracting a great deal of atten- 
tion. Many a young engineer or surveyor 
or traveling salesman is quitting his job to 
buy Western fruit land and plant apple trees. 

It is not a business in which the penni- 
less may engage. A bulletin recently issued 
by the Department of Agriculture advises no 
family to undertake it with less than $2,000 
inhand. From what I know of the situation, 
I should regard this as an under-estimate. 
Most families would find from $3,000 to 
$5,000 none too much for necessary ex- 
penditure, and to keep them going while 
waiting for returns. 
Although these 
Western trees per- 
form prodigies of 
growth, far outstrip- 
ping Eastern apple 
trees, still the grower 
must wait four or 
five years for any 
considerable yield. 

It is a wonderful 
sight to visit the 
orchards of Wash- 
ington, Idaho, and 
Oregon, the even 
rows of sturdy young 
trees reaching farther 
every year, obliter- 
ating the sagebrush. 
They form a modern 
army of civilization 
fast triumphing over 
the desert. They do 
not look at all like 
the orchards back 
East. They are low 
and trim, never per- 
mitted to be gnarly 
and raggedly pictur- 
esque. You may not 
repose under a West- 
ern apple tree, for 
the ground is kept 
ploughed and culti- 
vated. The crops are 
a revelation of what 
may be obtained by 


modern science plus the best modern intelli- 
gence. Visit the orchards when the autumnal 
sunshine is plumping out the fruit, deep- 
ening the reds and greens and yellows, and 
you find yourself in a color land more brill- 
iant than Aladdin’s magic garden, where 
all the fruits were jewels. 

What is the cost of an irrigated orchard ? 

Unimproved land already under an irri- 
gation project or shortly to come under one, 
is being sold in Washington, Oregon, and 
Idaho, from $60 to $110 an acre. 

Too many people recognize the possibilities 
of apple culture for suitable land to be 
cheaply obtainable. For some years indi- 
viduals and real estate concerns have been 
buying up unimproved and still arid lands, 
and are holding them for the sure leap in 
prices. 

Most raw land costs from $80 to $250 an 
acre, or with water rights, from $130 to $300. 
Orchards in bearing, if within a few miles of 
a town, cost from $800 to $1,200 an acre. 
The finest bring from $1,500 to $3,500 an 
acre. Such prices for apple trees sound 
high back East. The owners justify them by 
showing the yearly receipts from these 
orchards. 

Unimproved land must be cleared of sage- 


The low-headed tree finds much favor in the orchards of the West where economy of labor and a high 


standard of quality in the fruits are cardinal points 
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brush — ploughed, levelled. It costs from 
$5 to $25 an acre, depending on the con- 
ditions, to make ready for planting. 

Yearling trees cost from ten cents to thirty 
cents each. They should be planted not less 
than 22 feet apart; 30 feet apart is better, 
say the experts. Every kind of apple seems 
to do well here, and yet some better than 
others. For all-around marketable qualities 
the Winesap is most commended. Spitzen- 
burgs do finely. So do Baldwins and a great 
variety of Pippins. It is an interesting fact 
that the most successful of these Western 
apples are varieties which have been trans- 
planted from New York State, well known 
and long popular. 

It costs from $10 to $15 a year per acre to 
take care of an orchard until it gets into bear- 
ing. Ploughing, harrowing, pruning, pinch- 
ing, spraying, must be methodically per- 
formed. 

People sometimes talk as though it is only 
necessary to plant the trees and shortly one 
may pick dollars from the boughs. This is 
misleading, and the unvarnished truth is 
good enough. But here, as elsewhere, the 
unintelligent, the shiftless, and the lazy come 
to grief. 

Probably no business offers better return 
for skilled labor. 
From the moment the 
seedling strikes its 
head above ground, 
grows up to be 
grafted, it is in every 
way stimulated to 
growth and produc- 
tion. Here you have 
application of the 
most intensive 
methods. 

From its first year 
the tree is pruned 
once, often twice a 
year, to keep it sym- 
metrical whatever its 
situation and the 
direction of the pre- 
vailing winds. In 
general, the aim is to 
force production of 
fruit rather than 
wood, to keep the tree 
low and _ spreading 
for the better distri- 
bution of air and 
sunshine through the 
boughs, and _ to facil- 
itate picking. The 
idealof the economist 
of labor is to produce 
orchards which can 
mainly be harvested 
from the ground. 

Spraying is not 
neglected. Even if 
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the orchardist himself were to grow careless 
as to this important precaution, government 
inspectors visit the orchards and see to it that 
he performs his task, or that it is performed at 
his expense. 

Thinning is an important method of secur- 
ing perfection. Not long after the blooms 
have set to fruit, the orchardist goes carefully 
over every tree, pinching off many of the sets 
leaving only as many as may, he judges, come 
to perfection. From three to five times dur- 
ing the season he mellows the soil by run- 
ning a cultivator between his rows of trees. 

He attends systematically to the irrigation. 
This is a delicate operation, generally mis- 
understood by those who live in rain-watered 
country. Irrigated trees are not continually 
being watered, as many seem to think. On 
the contrary, it is as much of a problem not 
to give them too much as it is to give them 
enough. The thirsty soil is ‘given to drink 
only three or four times each season. The 
plugs are drawn from the flumes and ditches, 
the laterals fill, trickle into the tiny ditches 
prepared for them between rows. The 
orchard is kept wet for several days, a 
longer or shorter time depending on the con- 
dition of the soil, and then turned off. Water 
is far too precious to waste. 

There is splendid economy at work, splen- 
did, because from wisely lavish expenditure 
are obtained munificent results. The per- 
ceptive Westerner has learned one big les- 
son from Nature’s methods. He avoids 
waste, but he scorns the niggard thrift which 
so often sacrifices the future pound to the 
present penny. Abundance springs only 
from abundance. 

The Western apple man has no difficulty 
in disposing of his crop. Every spring pri- 
vate buyers and commission men from far 
and near visit the orchards, estimate the 
growing crop, bargain for it. With the aid 
of the Fruit Growers’ Association the apples 
are sent to the big cities of the Middle West 
and of the Atlantic Seaboard. They go 
to British Columbia and to Alaska. They 
are finding a more and more extended mar- 
ket in the Orient. Nearly all are exported. 
Often the most impossible place to buy apples 
is in the heart of the apple country. Here, 
where their value is understood, you are 
asked fancy prices. 

The irrigated apple is the product of the 
most favorable conditions plus intelligence, 
plus our latest science. The Westerner does 
not envy the Easterner his uncertain rain- 
fall. He maintains that never can the 
Easterner compete with him. The deposit 
of volcanic ash in the orchards of the West 
appears inexhaustible. From 2 or 3 to 200 
feet in depth, it perennially maintains its 
richness. The intrinsic ingredients of the 
soil are not carried out of it by seepage as 
where there is rain. 

Coéperation is the watchword of the Wes- 
tern apple grower. He cannot obtain suc- 
cess alone. Irrigation works are costly. 
No one man can monopolize the water 
sources. This initial necessity has taught 
him the benefits of association with others 
in the same line. Fruitgrowers associa- 
tions are formed. They help the individual 
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members to sell advantageously and in trans- 
portation arrangements. They also main- 
tain a high standard of excellence in their 
respective localities. These associations have 
stringent rules. They will not allow apples 
of inferior quality to be shipped. Thus, 
instead of elbowing each other out of the way 
after the prevailing notion that to do so is 
a law of business life, the apple-growers 
help themselves in helping each other. 
Their emulation is the generous one of see- 
ing who can get the best results. 

The apple grower of the Northwest has 
learned various useful lessons from the 
earlier fruit growers of California. He 
has learned that the biggest fruit is not the 
best or the most marketable. He has 
learned that while beauty is important, flavor 
is more so. He is still suffering from the 
reputation of much California fruit as taste- 


The apple trees are laden like this even after severe 


thinning. Ropes of fruit are the rule! 
less. His apples are not tasteless, although 
they are beautiful. 

At North Yakima, last summer, at a 
smoker in honor of the senatorial party 
which visited the Northwest, Winesap apples 
were served which had been in cold storage 
for ten months. They were firm, delicious, 
and fragrant as though freshly gathered. 

A successful orchardist showed me a par- 
ticularly fine Esopus (Spitzenburg), pointing 
out its merits from his technical standpoint. 
He laughed, finally, at his own enthusiasm. 

“You Eastern folks don’t feel about fine 
apples the way we do. You raise them for 
food same as you do potatoes. We regard 
them as a luxury. We are proud to be 
producing the best the world has ever seen in 
apples.” 

The picking is no careless business. Every 
apple is taken deftly into the palm of the 
picker; his fingers close gently about it so as 
not to bruise the glowing surface as he 
twirls it off its stem. 

Every apple is wrapped in.soft paper. 
The fruit is placed with care in the boxes. 
It requires some skill and practice to sort 
these apples as one packs, choosing those 
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of a size. So calculating that each box 
when packed will weigh about fifty pounds. 
Uniformity is the aim. Men become extraor- 
dinarily expert-in such calculation. 

After the fourth year profitable returns 
may be expected which will increase steadily 
until the trees are in full bearing, say ten 
years old, and then continue indefinitely. 
But while waiting for apples, the orchardist 
is usually able to secure a fair revenue from 
his land by cultivating alfalfa, or small fruits 
or vegetables between his trees. 

The commonest question asked by the 
prospective orchardist is: “‘What are the 
average profits per acre? Don’t tell me 
marvelous tales of fortunes made by the 
exceptionally lucky, but how much may the 
ordinary man expect?” 

The profits depend upon the variety of 
the apples — the age and condition of the 
orchard. The average number of trees per 
acre is from 50 to 108. $5 a tree net may be 
considered a fair profit. It is certainly not 
an over-estimate. Careful computation 
shows that most orchardists make from 
$350 to $500 per acre, and often anywhere 
up to $2,000 per acre. 

An average yield of apples is from 500 to 
1,000 boxes per acre. These net from 
75 cents to $1.50 a box for ordinary grades. 
From $1.75 to $3.00 a box for those of high- 
est quality. I visited an orchard last Sep- 
tember, the owner of which had just shipped 
700 boxes of fall pippins gathered from 
twenty trees. He had received $1.50 and 
$2.00 a box. 

“T have eighty Rome Beauty trees that 
will bring me in $2,500 this year,” said a 
grower in 1908. 

One rancher with an orchard of forty-three 
acres, confidently expects in ten years more 
to be taking in $50,000 a year. Then the 
whole family are going to take a trip around 
the world “on our apples,” he says joyously. 

An able-bodied man ought to be able to 
take care of ten acres of apple trees. He 
cannot do justice to more. ; 

One of the best-known apple growers 
in Yakima County, Washington, Mr. Gilbert, 
in the four years, 1905-1908, took in $18,000 
gross receipts from a three and a half acre 
orchard, of Winesap, eight and ten years old. 

The foreboding ask: Is not the market 
likely to be over-stocked, prices drop below 
possibility of profit? Those who have stud- 
ied the matter do not fear this. Methods of 
transportation are constantly being improved, 
so that soon we will be able to send apples 
all over the world. 

Ardent optimism is a noticeable char- 
acteristic of the Western apple grower. 
Even if he himself has not yet arrived, he 
sees from the experience of others that any 
one who goes to work the right way is sure 
of creditable results. 

His interest is kept fresh by the experi- 
mental nature of the work. Everybody is 
seeking fresh expedients to hurry trees into 
bearing and to stimulate fruit production. 
These Western apples shine in the displays 
of the high-priced fruiterers. Set choicely 
forth with other delicacies for the rich man’s 
table, they retail at ten or fifteen cents each. 


Gardening Suggestions, by “ Veronica”—I. 


EDGINGS FOR FLOWER BORDERS—SOME ARE A SOURCE OF ENDLESS 
TROUBLE AND EXPENSE —ONLY ONE PLAN SEEMS BEST IN EVERY WAY 


[Epitor’s Note.— Please do not ask us who “Veronica” is, and please do not send letters for her in our care. 
which we are about to publish were not sent anonymously, but they are pseudonymous. 
gardener, and in that way these “suggestions” may perhaps be more interesting to other amateurs. 


The communications 


They come from a lady who is not a professional 


To us they seem remarkably brief and 


pointed. We violate no confidence in saying that she lives in the State of New York, for the practicability of gardening ideas cannot be 


judged without knowing the region in which they are written. 


le garden making, one of the first ques- 

tions is, how to edge the borders. 
Many people, to get an immediate effect, 
put in grass edgings, forgetting what an 
endless source of trouble and expense they 
will be. They must be mowed, have their 
edges clipped straight, weeds taken out (for 
weeds look even worse in an edging than 
on a lawn) —and flowers hanging over will 
be injured by all these operations. 

Box edgings are charming, but they are 
very expensive, and parts have to be replaced 
every year. Except in favored spots, or near 
the sea, they are not hardy, and must be 
heavily protected, which is, of course, both 
ugly and extravagant. Another delightful 
evergreen edging plant is the spring-bloom- 
ing heather, Erica herbacea, var. carnea, 
but I hardly dare recommend it, as I have 
only seen it in my own garden. Two 
plants made a dozen in three years; it 
has proved itself perfectly hardy, and the 
little flower buds show all winter long. 


We have put afew hemlock branches over 
it in winter, but that is, perhaps, unneces- 
sary. The heath family requires peaty soil 
and perfect drainage, so this heather should 
not be tried in low or limy soil. Its flowers 
are among the very first in early April, and 
last-a whole month, changing from soft, 
pale pink to magenta. The great objec- 
tion to this plant is the price. 

In England tiles and lead edgings are 
sometimes used, but they must be very good 
and unbroken to look well, and they are 
easily broken. Not long ago I saw a big, 
square kitchen garden, with flower borders 
about eight feet wide. It happened to con- 
tain a lot of the gray-leaved Dianthus 
plumarius, and this was being divided so 
as to form an edging. A grass edging 
about one foot wide being left, how- 
ever, the two were not harmonious. In 
Miss Jekyll’s charming book, ‘Colour 
in the Flower Garden,” there are several 
pictures of just such borders, edged 


But remember, “Veronica” must not be bothered with questions. 


with well 
look. 

There remains making edgings of our 
own native stones, which are very plenti- 
ful in most places about New York. A 
small ditch should be dug, and the stones 
laid in with a line. The flowers will soon 
hide them, sow themselves between them, 
and delight in them generally, for the stones 
keep the roots moist and the flowers dry. 

These photographs show self-sown plants 
of Campanula Carpatica, and Eschscholzia, 
and they are very fine specimens. ‘The seed 
germinated between the stones because of 
the moisture there, and the blooms have 
revelled in the dry path. 

Of course, such an edging is not for the 
formal garden, but if there were fewer for- 
mal gardens among people not very rich, 
there would be more garden beauty. A 
formal garden has to be so very perfectly 
kept up to be worth while, and it is not in har- 
mony with rough, rocky country. 


the dianthus, and very they 


California poppy (Eschscholzia) and, on the right, Carpathian bellfiower, both self-sown, are the striking features of these informal edgings 
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The wild plum makes a good ornamental hedge of five feet or more; it has 
attractive flowers and fruit 


Hedges for the Northwest—By C. L. Meller, 


The common lilac holds its foliage longer than any other shrub and is also 
most beautiful in flower 


North 
Dakota 


WHAT ACTUAL EXPERIENCE HAS SHOWN WILL THRIVE IN THE COLDEST REGIONS AND WHERE 
THE EVERGREENS OF THE EAST ARE ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE—NEW USES FOR SOME OLD FAVORITES 


HE Northwestern climate is strenuous 

in every detail. It differs essentially 

from that prevailing east of the Great Lakes 
to the Atlantic Coast. Comparatively few 
of the coniferous evergreens will serve for 
hedge purposes, and none of the broad- 
leaved evergreens. A boxwood hedge is 
impossible. For this latter, however, a fair 
substitute can be found in a hardy native 
shrub—the buffalo berry. Likewise shrubs 
that in the East are used but occasionally 
for hedge planting are used in the North- 
west quite frequently because of some quality 
that fits them for a particular location or 


purpose. 
LILACS FOR LATE FOLIAGE 


The common lilac is our nearest approach 
to a broad-leaved evergreen. No matter 
what any one may say about other lilacs, 
I advise you to confine yourself to the com- 
mon one, not alone for its fragrance and its 
hardiness, but primarily for the fact that its 
green foliage lingers after the frost has 
scattered the leaves from nearly every other 
shrub and tree. There still lives vividly 
in my mind a picture of the green of a lilac 
setting off a birch’s white and thinning gold 
and the reddish brown of a spirea. 

For a hedge that is to be allowed a height 
of at least six feet, the lilacs afford a splendid 
material, but they cannot be held to a less 
height for any number of years, as the bushes 
do not take kindly to severe pruning. The 
common, old-fashioned purple lilac is the 
best one to use, with the white variety a 
close second. Plant not less than eighteen 
inches, nor more than two and a half feet 
apart. Start with two-year-old plants, if 
possible; older material can be used, but 
it is difficult to prune a neglected hedge into 
any semblance of form. 

The white lilac may easily be whip-grafted 
upon the purple, and vice-versa. But it 
is seldom advisable to set out a hedge of 


white lilacs, for when fully blown they have 
a dingy appearance. You can obtain flowers 
of the two colors in the same hedge by grafting 
better than by setting out an occasional white 
plant among the purple ones. 


FOR CLOSE-SHEARED HEDGES 


None of the privets have proven themselves 
hardy in these regions. All things con- 
sidered the best available material that we 
can at present boast for a closely sheared 
hedge is the buckthorn. Other hedges 
when severely pruned die out in spots, but 
a buckthorn never. In fact, within a limit 
of about six feet, a buckthorn hedge can be 
trimmed to almost any height or form desired. 
Being abundantly supplied with thorns and 
carrying its foliage well down to the ground, 
a buckthorn hedge should be used around 
the home grounds where it is desired to 
exclude dogs and street gamin from a lawn. 
It is advisable to start with young material, 
so that the hedge may be trained exactly 
to one’s liking. The two-year-old plants 
should be set about a foot apart. The first 
winter after planting is the critical time in 
the life of such a hedge, as some of the plants 


The buffalo berry offers a sort of substitute for the 
boxwood of the East though deciduous 
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are sure to succumb. On ‘this account it 
is necessary to start the hedge in spring to 
enable the young plants to gain a good 
root-hold in the soil before winter sets in. 
It seems impossible to avoid this loss, and 
one must not become discouraged if a buck- 
thorn hedge does not start evenly. The 
leaves of the buckthorn are sometimes 
troubled with an aphis, which causes the 
affected leaves to curl up, but as the pest 
appears only occasionally, it is scarcely to be 
considered a drawback. After the first of 
August no pruning should be attempted as 
it induces a new growth which has no time 
to ripen its wood, and consequently suffers 
severely from the winter. 

The common sloe (Prunus domestica), 
which, in its general appearance, resembles 
the privets much more closely than does the 
buckthorn, also endures hard shearing, but 
aphis or lice infest its foliage to such an 
extent each year as to make spraying a 
positive necessity. Where, however, the 
effect of a privet hedge is to be produced as 
nearly as possible, an attempt with this 
material might be made. 

The Russian olive (Hleagnus angusti- 
folia) requires vigorous pruning to be at its 
best as a hedge. Not only the top but the 
sides as well need attention. An untrimmed 
Russian olive hedge is irregular in its growth 
and far from pleasing in its outline. It can 
be held for many years as low as three feet, 
is compact in its growth and brings its 
foliage to a line with the lawn. The olive 
green leaves, greenish-gray on the underside, 
produce a distinct effect — somewhat gray, 
slightly dusty, green. In winter and early 
spring its peculiarly colored bark makes 
such a hedge appear dusty, by no means a 
disagreeable contrast with the white of the 
snow. It is an excellent shrub to use in dry 
and exposed locations. Nor should the 
fragrance of its inconspicuous yellow flowers 
be altogether overlooked, for, though this 
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endures but little over two weeks, it is 
so subtly suggestive and unlike any other 
fragrance that it is well worth taking into 
account. 

I find it rather difficult to select words 
that will adequately describe the exact shade 
of green that the small pinnate foliage of the 
Siberian pea tree (Caragana arborescens) 
presents to the eye. There is a suggestion 
of gold and, at the same time, of bronze about 
its green. Its color is its distinctive feature. 
As a hedge the erect habit of the shrub 
makes it compact though a trifle stiff in 
appearance and effectually precludes its use 
in very low hedges. When trimmed the 
foliage covers the entire hedge. Untrimmed, 
its tendencies toward a tree form com- 
pletely destroy the hedge idea. Under five 
feet it cannot easily be held. Furthermore, 
it shows an inclination to die out in spots, 
the leaves withering or turning yellow, an 
untidy habit difficult to combat. Thus, 
though an available material, one needs to 
consider carefully before building a hedge 
thereof. 

One of the most ornamental hedges is 
obtained by using the Tartarian honey- 
suckle (Lonicera Tatarica). But it should 
not be planted where there is any uncer- 
tainty of its receiving the proper care. A 
free use of the shears is necessary; moreover, 
there soon comes a time when it is impera- 
tive to freely remove the old wood, so as to 
prevent the bushes growing leggy and the 
hedge losing its character. When in bloom 
this hedge is magnificent, nor lacks it some 
charm the rest of the season, for its trans- 
lucent, red coral-like berries are ornamental 
and not at all inconspicuous. 


HEDGES THAT DETERMINE THEIR 
OWN OUTLINE 


Unfortunately that prettiest of the bar- 
berries, the Japanese (Berberis Thunbergit), 
is not hardy throughout the exposed prairies 
of the Northwest, though where good winter 
protection can be provided it will live and 
prove itself worth the trouble, but, of course, 
in giving protection its beauty in the late 
autumn is sacrificed. Even with the best 
of protection it freezes down to the ground 
occasionally; and during very severe weather 
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may even die out entirely. If you have a 
sunny, sheltered location, perhaps a gently 
sloping southerly bank, at your command, 
and you are an enthusiast, not afraid of a 
possible failure, I should advise attempting a 
hedge of this kind for it is well worth while 
— but not otherwise! 

The purple barberry, which is the next 
in size to the globular dwarf Thunbergii, 
is hardy and used to some extent as hedge 
material, but its color decides against it, 
certainly against using it in a very long 
straight line. With regard to this matter 
of color, however, we may not be too fastidi- 
ous, when we recollect that in our North- 
west it is not always a matter of what we 
might prefer but what we can actually grow 
that determines our material. The bar- 
berries being very thorny and compact in 
their habit of growth this particular variety 
will demand consideration wherever material 
for a protective hedge, that of its own accord 
is to retain a uniform height of from five to 
seven feet, is sought. 

The tallest of the tribe is the common 
barberry, attaining a height of over. eight 
feet. Knowing the natural height of this 
shrub, do not then make the mistake of 
attempting too hold such a hedge to three 
feet, for this barberry takes none too kindly 
to pruning and the hedge becomes patchy 
and dies out in places. This is emphatically 
a material which need not be pruned. This 
does not mean that dead canes are not to be 
removed, or that the tops cannot occasion- 
ally be pinched back to induce a bushier 
growth, but for a strictly clipped hedge 
there is more suitable material. Where its 
natural habit is not interfered with, the 
shrub tends to grow straight upward, spread- 
ing and arching its branches at the top. 
This imparts to the top of the hedge a width 
and natural curve not to be obtained with 
the shears. 

Unhappily the barberries fruit but spar- 
ingly or not at all in the West; so one attract- 
ive feature in the East is lost entirely to us. 
Those living in the wheat sections need also 
consider that the wheat rust lives over the 
winter on the barberry. 

As an ornamental flowering hedge not 
to be pruned, few shrubs excel Spirea Van 


For gracefulness the osier or basket willow is unsurpassed 


Bits 3 en oy a bk ge 
The Russian olive stands very hard shearing. It 
thrives in dry places 


Houttei. It cannot be improved upon by 
pruning; nor will it make a high or a defen- 
sive hedge. It is very hardy and where 
sufficient moisture is available makes rapid 
growth. Nothing quite equals the charm 
of its bloom in spring, the arching sprigs 
laden with white bending to the slightest 
breeze. There is likewise a certain beauty 
in its dark green restless foliage in summer; 
and well into the fall it delights us with its 
autumn tints. Close planting develops such 
a hedge to its best. The pruning knife 
should be used only to remove dead or dying 
wood, or to induce new shoots from the roots. 

For a hedge that possesses a distinct, pic- 
turesque character, is hardy and withal 
inexpensive, plant the osier, or basket willow, 
The long slender pliant twigs of this willow, 
which bend and curve downward without any 
pronounced weeping habit, impart to a hedge: 
an air of elegance and grace, quite unlike 
anything else. It bends to the wind with 
supple grace, swaying leisurely, but never 
atremble. The natural habit of this plant 
is arboreal, but it readily assumes a bush 
form when severely pruned in the early 
stages of its development. It is recom- 
mended only for special effects. 


FRUITING HEDGES 


In the Northwest the most delightful, the 
most invigorating weather of all the year 
prevails during the ‘‘ Indian summer”—after 
the frosts have killed the flowers and scat- 
tered nearly all the leaves—and anything 
that carries its beauty through that period 
has a special claim upon the attention of the 
gardener. 

There are two available roses — the native 
wood rose and the Japan or rugosa rose. Both 
need shearing to induce cane growth and to 
hold the foliage down to the ground, the 
native species much the most. Neither will 
make a hedge much over four feet, but 
when held well within this limit their vigorous 
growth, combined with the fact that the 
stems fairly bristle with small thorns, fur- 
nishes a barrier through which neither cat 
nor dog can be driven. The rugosa rose 
is in every way preferable, blooming from 
June until September, the native wood rose 
flowering only during two or three weeks in 
June. Both blossoms are single, those of 
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the native rose being of a pink or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, of a pale red, whereas those 
of the rugosa rose are much larger and of a 
darker color. The hips of the wood rose 
are small and of a dull red color, while those 
of rugosa are fully four times as large and 
of a much brighter, glossier red. The 
foliage of rugosa is larger and darker. 
Both sucker freely, a habit which though 
it is helpful in producing a dense and com- 
pact hedge, may also become troublesome. 
At times a rugosa hedge shows a tendency 
to die out in spots but this is generally due 
to poor soil and bad drainage. 

The native wild plum is worthy of note 
because it will thrive under considerable 
shade, but it cannot be held below five feet. 
It has fragrant flowers in early spring and 
the fruit makes a good jelly. When one 
considers that the plum is a tree, the need 
for constant pruning to retain a hedge form 
will be evident. In dense shade the tendency 
of such a hedge is to become bare and leggy 
at the base, while in full sunlight the foliage 
is borne from the ground up. Wild plums 
sucker somewhat, but such shoots can be 
easily kept down and are never a serious 
nuisance. 

Our native thorn, a relative of the English 
hawthorn which it resembles, is worthy of 
consideration as hedge material and should 
be planted much more frequently than it 
is. The nurserymen may be in a manner 
responsible for this neglect as the seeds do 
not start until the second year after maturity, 
consequently the plant is not as profitable 
to grow as most other shrubs. The seed- 
lings, however, are rapid of growth and 
bear transplanting well. Even large shrubs 
can be safely transplanted from their native 
haunts in the woodlands and wherever 
possible this is advisable. The bush grows 
to about the same height as the common 
lilac, never lower. The healthy, clean foliage 
is borne from the ground up and though 
somewhat too open to conceal entirely the 
framework of the shrub its value for hedge 
planting is not lessened thereby. The leaves 
are of a slightly leathery texture, light green 
beneath and of a dark, glossy green above, 
which contrasts most charmingly with the 


As an evergreen, the native red cedar offers the 
best material. Leave untrimmed 
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abundant scarlet fruit, likewise acting as a 
pretty foil to the white flowers in spring. 
The numerous long sharp thorns make this 
a defense against four-legged intruders. 
Quite a number of thorns are native to this 
region and all may be used as hedge material. 
Aside from their fruit, their strong point 
and one that cannot be emphasized over- 
much is the autumn tints of the foliage. 
Another available native is the buffalo 
berry (Shepherdia argentea). The shrubs 
are dioecious, a fact not to be neglected 
where one desires to obtain fruit. A good 
plan is to have about every sixth shrub a 
staminate one. The fruit, however, is not 
very ornamental, being altogether too small, 
but it is excellent for jelly. Nor will the 
harvest entail as much work as would at 
first appear, for after the frost has touched 
the berries they may be jarred loose by 
sharply rapping the bushes and can be 
gathered upon sheets stretched beneath. 
Along the banks of the Missouri and its 
tributaries, where the buffalo berry flourishes. 


The common barberry is good for a hedge that is 
not to be pruned. The purple-leaved form is lower 


on the sandy bottoms, people gather the 
f1uit into washtubs! The leaves are about 
two inches long, of a narrow oval outline, 
and of an olive green color with a markedly 
lighter ventral side. The foliage, devoid 
of autumn tints, holds on well after frost. 

The old boxwood gardens of the East 
might, in a manner, be reproduced in the 
West by the use of the buffalo berry, though 
it loses its leaves in winter. When closely 
pruned (and it will endure extremely close 
pruning) the twigs and branches interlace, 
producing the effect of an almost solid mass. 
The peculiar grayish bark, which is very 
pronounced on the new growth, gives the 
hedge some color value throughout the 
winter. 

Being abundantly provided with spines, 
it will form a hedge through which neither 
cat nor dog will tear. 


HEDGES THAT WILL ENDURE SHADE 


Strangely enough, one of the best mater- 
ials for shady places is afforded by a tree, 
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The soft maple makes serviceable hedge in dense 
shade, and colors well in the fall 


the soft maple (Acer saccharinum). Profes- 
sor C. B. Waldron has succeeded in growing 
such a hedge between two rows of trees 
where little direct sunlight ever enters, and 
for years it has been held within four feet. 
Naturally, the hedge is bare at the base and- 
somewhat open throughout, but it assumes 
the characteristic color of the maples in 
fall, which, indeed, is its main charm. No 
doubt, after years such a hedge will even- 
tually outgrow itself. 

The only other plants worth serious con- 
sideration for dense shade are Indian cur- 
rant, coral berry, and mock orange. Aside 
from its ability to do without direct sunlight, 
the Indian currant has little to recommend 
it as away from shade there are many other 
shrubs that will take its place to better advan- 
tage. Inits general habit it resembles some- 
what Spirea Van Houttet, though much less 
graceful and less conspicuous of flower. The 
small, coral-like berries seem to nestle among 
the foliage. It requires almost no pruning, 
and its foliage is carried well down to the 
ground. The mock orange needs careful 
pruning to keep it within hedge form, though 
even with careful trimming, it is difficult to 
keep the hedge looking neat and trim. 

Spirea Van Houtier has started nicely 
for me under a row of low-headed box elders, 
where, moreover, the house also shades part 
of the day. The native thorn likewise grows 
fairly well in shade; and the wild plum will 
grow, but the foliage is sparse and open, and 
the fruiting meagre. : 


TREES AS HEDGES 


Of the soft maples, I have already spoken. 
Its relative, the box elder (Acer Negundo), 
makes even a better hedge. It bears prun- 
ing well, is exceedingly hardy, a rapid grower, 
and free from insects. Start with two- to 
three-year-old plants (large numbers of seed- 
lings may be found in the neighborhood of 
old trees, where they spring up almost with 
the persistency of weeds). On well-prepared 
soil, with a sufficient supply of moisture, a 
fair-sized hedge may be obtained in a few 
years. The very first year the trimming 
should begin by pinching back all the grow- 
ing points to induce branching. I doubt 
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Use buckthorn for a compact, moderately high 
hedge with wide spread 


if such a hedge can be sheared to a semi- 
circular outline with any degree of per- 
manent success; but if the top is sheared off 
squarely, a wedge-shaped hedge results that 
from a narrow base widens considerably to- 
ward the top, and carries its green down 
to a line with the grass. The readiness with 
which the boxelder sends out sprouts from 
root and branch will prevent the hedge from 
ever becoming bare at the bottom, provided 
the pruning be persistent and judicious. It 
will seldom be necessary to trim the sides of 
the hedge. The light pea-green color of the 
foliage can often be employed to bring out 
into bolder relief the darker green of other 
shrubbery and plants. The leaves drop 
early in the fall, however. 


THE EASIEST OF ALL 


The cheapest and rapidest growing hedge 
is made by the Russian golden willow, and 
unlike other hedges this need not be started 
with rooted material, but can be grown 
directly from cuttings. The price, of course, 
varies with the market, though generally cut- 
tings sell for $2.50 per thousand and as these 
are placed from six to twelve inches apart, 
the initial expense is not large. These cut- 
tings, about nine inches long, are best taken 
in spring, while the wood is still dormant or 
when the buds just begin to swell. They 
are set at an angle of 45 degrees into the 
ground, which is thoroughly packed about 
them, and should first have been well pre- 
pared. I have seen cuttings used from which 
the leaves had first to be stripped, but less 
than one-third of such material ever starts. 
Slant the cuttings one way, and leave 
only one bud exposed. After the cuttings 
are set, they must be regarded as a hoed 
crop; no grass or weeds being allowed to 
develop. Cultivation will conserve the mois- 
ture sufficiently to give the cuttings a start, 
though in dry seasons watering would be 
a great help. 

For the first two years, at least, it is best not 
to touch the hedge with a knife. The first 
pruning should be not with an eye to sym- 
metry, but rather low enough to induce abun- 
dant branching, and so establish the founda- 
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tion on which to build. A square outline 
is the easiest to trim to, and one to which 
the willows take most readily, the sides as 
well as the tops requiring the use of the knife. 
When allowed to grow much over five feet 
high, the bottom becomes bare and leggy, 
with the foliage more or less massed near 
the top. This willow makes a serviceable 
windbreak and snow fence; indeed, the 
Northern Pacific Railroad has, within the 
last few years, been replacing the wooden 
fences by willow hedges. 

The twigs are a golden yellow color through- 
out the winter, changing to a pronounced 
red when the sap begins to flow in spring 
on the younger wood. In the landscape the 
color must be used with discretion or it not 
only becomes monotonous, but positively 
jarring. 

EVERGREEN HEDGES 


In the matter of evergreen hedges the West 
need neither envy nor imitate the East, 
for we possess some material which, though 


The cheapest and quickest hedge. Willow, trimmed 


in the foreground, untrimmed behind 


it will grow in the East is yet distinctly our 
own. An arborvite hedge can be grown, 
but not in the most exposed section of the 
Northwest, and even where it can be grown 
it is such an uncertain quantity, takes such 
an amount of labor, patience and replac- 
ing of plants to start that none but the most 
ardent and persistent amateur had _ better 
attempt it. 

Certain of the red cedars do well. 
Trimmed or untrimmed, they make excellent 
hedges that will withstand equally well the 
cold of winter and the hot sun of summer. 
A hedge of this kind is by no means difficult 
to start, provided one sees to it that the 
plants have a good root system and that these 
are not exposed to the sun, for once dried 
out, evergreen roots will not revive. Such 
a hedge can be started any time from the 
middle of April to the middle of June. Set 
the plants about eighteen inches apart in weil- 
prepared soil. Though the cedar will endure 
pruning, I am positive that where once 
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the feathery grace of an untrimmed hedge 
has been seen it will be preferred. At a 
height of about three and a half feet the 
hedge will be almost as wide as high. 

Out in the western part of North Dakota 
lie the Bad Lands, far from bad for the 
botanist or the plant collector. Thither I 
have gone for the past two springs to gather 
cedars which, for their plume-like grace 
and silvery sheen, cannot be excelled. This 
is no exaggeration. These cedars are to other 
cedars what the blue spruce is to the ordinary . 
spruce, with this difference—that the cedar is 
more refined. Hardy? You cannot obtain 
anything more so. With careful digging 
and proper packing these trees, when none 
over two and a half feet are taken, endure 
long-distance shipment. If you desire a 
hedge of pleasing outline, with a variegated 
silvery sheen running through its basic green, 
while the combined effect withal is so sub- 
dued and refined that it can be employed in 
large masses without fear of its becoming 
garish or vulgar, then use this cedar. In its 
native haunts it grows in almost pure sand, 
even clinging to the exposed sides of the 
buttes where the wintry winds bite deeply 
and the summer’s sun shows no mercy. 
Among the buffalo berry thickets the seed- 
lings spring up thickest. This cedar com- 
pensates the West for the broad-leaved ever- 
greens that the East can grow. Unfortu- 
nately, this particular variety cannot be 
purchased from nurserymen, who, it seems 
to me, are allowing an opportunity to go 
unchallenged. 

Where a low evergreen hedge is needed, 
one that of its own accord remains near two 
feet, the savin juniper affords tolerable mater- 
ial. It can readily be pruned to a flat, 
straight top, and will appear compact to an 
observer looking down upon it, but it has a 
habit of showing its branches along one side 
of the hedge. It is so low, however, that a 
heavy fall of snow, especially if there is the 
least drifting, covers it completely. The 
juniper is not hard to start, and though an 
occasional branch will turn brown, it main- 
tains its green well throughout the year. 

It needs sunlight, but as it will grow in com- 
paratively poor soil, it is the very material 
to use on rocky and exposed hillsides. 


The gray-green color of the Siberian pea is unique, 
but the hedge dries out in spots 


Es month you will all be eager to 

read about the work of those who 
won the group prizes and why they won over 
others. Next year we shall make a rather 
different classification. For as the results 
came in, and as we inspected many gardens, 
it was very plain to be seen that while gar- 
dens of but one or two years’ start were 
good gardens, these could not possibly win 
in a race against those of years’ steady growth. 
For example, the garden at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., was a ee piece of work for the 
first year. It was an 
unusually good gar- 
den, partly because 
it was made on a 
piece of ground which 
had been for years 
used for the same 
purpose, and so lent 
itself easily again to 
the growth of vege- 
tables and flowers, 
and partly because it 
was well managed. 
This last is worth 
just briefly mention- 
ing, for the benefit of 
those wishing to start 
work next spring. A 
man who knows how 
children should gar- 
den, was engaged for 
three days of each 
week during the en- 
tire summer. The other days the work was 
supervised by committees of ladies from 
those who stood behind the work. 

Flushing, Long Island, had a first year 
garden connected with one of its public 
schools. Next year this garden will be one 
to look out for in the race. 

Another garden of the first year class was 
that of New Paltz, (N. Y.) State Normal 
School. New Paltz had a garden before, 
but because of a new school site was obliged 
to begin all over again. More discouraging 
than this was the fact that it was impossible 
to get into form the permanent garden spot 
for this year’s work. Did New Paltz go 
without a garden? Not much; she made a 
temporary one on a stubborn old slope of 
land. 

Before taking up the prize-winners let us 
look again at the conditions so we may have 


De Witt Clinton Park garden won on general appearance. 


RESULTS SUCH AS ARE SHOWN HERE 
THIS MONTH ARE THE OUTGROWTH 
OF CONDITIONS, NOT EXTREME NOR 
UNUSUAL, WHICH REQUIRE TIME, COUR- 
AGE AND BELIEF IN ONE’S WORK. 


Conducted by 
BILILISIN JEIDID SY SILA Wy 
New York 


all things in mind. The group prizes fell 
into three divisions. They were to be 
awarded to the school or association showing: 

A. The best display of garden products at 
its mid-summer or fall exhibit. 

B. The finest looking garden irrespective 
of amount of product. 

C. The greatest improvement of school 
grounds or unsightly spots under the direct 
care of contestants. 

The prize offered in each division was a 
complete set of The Nature Library. This 


suggestive to others 


is a prize worth a whole school’s work, 
because it means not only fifteen books 
added to the library, but also books which’ 
can be used right in the class rooms. 
And because of this, many schools com- 
peted. A teacher from Beaver Dam, 
Virginia, came personally to see us with 
the plan of her school garden to show us. 


Where unsightly old buildings once stood the 
Tracy School children now plant cannas 
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Its arrangement is very simple and 


Division A 


The prize-winner in this class was the Fairview 
Garden, Yonkers, N. Y. 

In this garden about seven hundred boys and 
girls work. They not only plant and dig, but 
learn, too, of garden pests and garden helps along 
with considerably more of Nature work. I wish 
every boy and girl and all the teachers and mothers, 
too, might see this garden. It is a garden where 
good products are raised and where things are done 
in fine business shape. The garden was established 
by a committee of women who are banded together 
for this one purpose. But its management and care 
is under the direction of one man, who knows plants 
and children as well. 
There was no question 
concerning the  prize- 
winner in this class; the 
Fairview Garden just 
walked off with the prize. 
The next in order in this 
class were two Massa- 
chusetts cities, Waltham 
and Marlborough. Wal- 
tham Fall Show rep- 
resented the work of the 
public schools of that 
city. A fine feature of 
this exhibit was its care- 
ful arrangement. Marl- 
borough’s exhibit was 
under the auspices of the 
School and Home Asso- 
ciation. Especially to be 
noted with praise in this 
case is the breadth of 
work done and also the 
carefully prepared mater- 
ial sent in for competi- 
tion purposes. It is also 
of interest that connected 
with the Marlborough 
work are 1000 gardens. 


Division B 


The prize-winner of B Division was the De Witt 
Clinton Park Garden, of New York City. This 
is a garden right in the heart of the city, a spot that 
is a real garden for people living in hot, cramped 
quarters, where green things growing are rarely seen. 
This garden was founded and is directed by Mrs. 
Henry Parsons. A quotation from one of Mrs. 
Parsons’ writings tells a little of this splendid gar- 
den work: “The seven years of the existence of the 
children’s school farm in De Witt Clinton Park, 
Fifty-fourth Street and Eleventh Avenue, New 
York City, has given definite, conclusive proof of 
the vast use to which a plot of ground 250 x 135 feet 
in size can be put. There is more happiness to the 
square inch in this piece of ground than anywhere 
else in the world. The plan upon which this gar- 
den in New York is conducted has made it possible, 
at a conservative estimate, for 4,326 adults and 
children to derive profit, pleasure and health from 
April rst to October 24th. Of this number, r50 
were crippled children; 400 babies and younger 
brothers and sisters who came with the ‘little 
farmers,’ and 500 registered visitors.” 
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Class B had some close rivals with South End 
Industrial School, Roxbury, and North Adams 
Normal School leading off. Massachusetts cer- 
tainly showed up well for Wellesley, Great Barring- 
ton, and Melrose, besides these first two competitors, 
sent jn reports and pictures of excellent work. 
Melrose garden was the only one entered which was 
under the management of the local Women’s Club. 

Public School 84, Long Island City, has taken 
a small strip of land in the school yard and has 
made, under the existing conditions, one of the best 
city school gardens we have seen. 

A next year’s rival to watch out for is a school in 
Ontario, Canada. The work here is amazingly 
_ fine in its niceness and finish. They learned of 
our competition too late to enter this year. 


Divis1on C 


This class had fewer contestants and closer com- 
petition than the other classes. To be mentioned 
with praise is a little school in Ardonia, New York, 
where the forty pupils and teacher did some of the 
best work we have heard of. But, unfortunately, 
the long summer brought great destruction. Ar- 
donia is still at it, undiscouraged. 

We finally could not decide between the work of 
the Tracy School, in Lynn, Massachusetts, and the 
Briggsville School, Clarksburg, Massachusetts. 
The former is a city school, the latter a country one. 
The work of each had such an effect upon the imme- 
diate neighborhood, that no one could say which had 
done the greater good. So they were both announced 
winners, and were given The Garden Library. The 
following reports from these two schools give a pretty 
good idea of their work: 


Improving the Tracy Grammar 
School Grounds 


N 1906 this school yard consisted of 

25,000 square feet of land, in the form 

of a trapezoid, the parallel sides being 225 

and 275 feet respectively. The width was 

100 feet. There was no garden in the yard, 

the condition of the grounds was that of the 
ordinary city school yard. 

During the year 1906, the city authorities 
gave to us an addition to the grounds of 
about 15,000 square feet of land. On this 
land were two old buildings, three trees 
uncared for, and an ash dump. The build- 
ings were torn down and removed, the trees 
were trimmed and put into shape, the ash 
dump removed, the land graded by the use of 
200 cubic yards of gravel, 1oo feet of granite 
curbing was put in place along the street 
borders of the grounds, a two-rail gas- 
pipe fence set along the northern border 
of the yard, a new fence along the eastern 
border, and an old apple tree removed. 

The following is taken from one of the 
pupil’s own accounts of this same work: 

When the Tracy School was first opened, 
very little was done to beautify the yard, 
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The problem of grading and banking as met by 
the Briggsville School 


but after two or three years the pupils of the 
ninth grade worked together and filled in and 
planted a small portion of the back yard 
with a few small shrubs and annuals. 
Later, each child contributed a small sum 
of money in order that we might buy a hedge 
to place along the front of the yard facing 
on Walnut Street. Not very much could 
be accomplished, because of the limited 
yard space. 

This last year the city of Lynn added about 
seventeen thousand feet to our school yard. 

A wide garden running the whole length of 
the yard is filled with shrubs and seeds, some 
of which were given to the school by the 
pupils. It is outlined with sods brought from 
the neighboring fields by the boys of the ninth 
grade. The school yard contains two very 
old horse chestnut trees which were planted 
in 1850 by a former resident of Ward Six. 

In the centre of the yard there is a large 
bed of flowers laid out very prettily. 

At the front of the building there is a semi- 
circular plot of grass in which a large bed 
of geraniums is placed. 

FRANK L. WHIPPLE, Principal 


Working Under Difficulties 


HE work of the Briggsville School 
was done under hard conditions. 

The schoolhouse is placed upon a rise of 
land, land difficult to deal with because of its 
sandy nature, and because it formed a little 
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watershed. The work as done by the 
pupils has been described in a series of 
papers, each taking up a phase of the 
work, and written by different pupils. 
The headings of these papers are most 
suggestive, and since it is impossible on 
account of space to print all of the papers, 
the subjects given will help one to under- 
stand a little of the difficulties met with 
and conquered: I. The Pillars of the 
Schoolhouse and the Coldframe; II. Our 
School Garden; III. The Paths and Drive- 
way; IV. The Lawn and Terrace; V. 
The Drain-tile; VI. The Flagpole. One of 
these accounts follows: 


OUR SCHOOL GARDEN 
By Dorothea Dunlop and Clarence Miller 


When we first came to the school in the 
fall of 1907, the school building was new 
and the school grounds were just covered 
with loose stones, lime, boards, chips, weeds 
and about every kind of rubbish you can 
think of. We wanted a neat yard. We 
started by raking and picking up the 
stones and rubbish, and making the yard 
look as good as we could in the fall. 
Soon the ground was frozen so we couldn’t 
do much. 

But through the winter and in the spring 
we planned how we would fix the grounds. 
We decided to have a path right down to 
the road at the front and a terrace at the 
right of it, with a small garden next the 
building near the front porch and a long, 
narrow garden at the side of the building. 
We had the coldframe at the back of the 
school so we made a path from the main 
path to the coldframe around by the side 
of the building. The land between the 
paths formed a triangle. We had decided 
to make it into a garden; so it was 
ploughed up and all the stones picked 
out. Then we got a man to bring us some 
black loam for it, as the earth was just 
yellow sand or clay. 

We gave a play to earn the money to get 
the land ploughed and the earth carried. 

When we had a nice lawn we were anxious 
to keep it, but the rain seemed determined 
to run all over it and wash it into the gutter, 
so we decided to teach it better. We sank 
a drain-tile underneath the terrace from the 
beginning of the driveway to the edge of 
the road below. Now the school grounds 
are nicely drained. 


. 


‘These garden products were taken from the boys’ own plots in the Fairview Garden. The work represented is entirely that of the children shown 
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What Varieties to Grow 


HEN choosing varieties of fruits for family 

use, consider quality before all else. 
» Quality is usually obtained at the expense of hardi- 
ness and quantity, and it requires study to learn 
how to grow successfully the best fruits and to pro- 
tect them from their enemies. For these reasons, 
commercial growers generally do not plant fruits 
of the very highest quality. In the selection of 
trees consider the question of planting standards 
or dwarfs. Remember that the standards are for 
the orchard, and the dwarfs for the garden. 

In considering varieties, I name only those with 
which I have had experience in southeastern New 
York, or in a latitude of 42 degrees and 2,000 feet 
above sea level, where the temperature is seldom 
lower than 20 degrees below zero and where the 
growing season is from the middle of May until the 
middle of September, without hard frosts. The 
same varieties will succeed in most of the Middle 
and Eastern States. 

The apple is, without doubt, the most important 
of all fruits, and most of the trees selected should be 
high quality winter apples. Only a few early varie- 
ties are desirable, perhaps one tree each of Sweet 
Bough and Yellow Transparent will suffice. The 
best medium early apple is Strawberry and the best 
for late fall is the Fameuse (Snow) and Jersey 
Sweet, sometimes called Victoria Sweet. For late 
fall and early winter plant Banana and Grimes 
Golden. Newtown Pippin and King are the high- 
est quality winter apples for those who prefer a 
mild or subacid flavor. The winter apples I most 
enjoy are Esopus, Jonathan, Swaar and Seek-No- 
Further. McIntosh Red is good and so:is Northern 
Spy, with spicy flavor, but the flesh, in my opinion, 
is a little coarse. Roxbury Russet is best for latest 
use and, if wrapped in paper and packed in barrels, 
can be kept in fine condition until summer. That 
is the right way to pack all dessert winter apples. 
I would not grow other varieties for culinary pur- 
poses, for high-grade dessert apples make the best 
sauce and pies. Just grow enough of them! I 
find that twenty trees are none too many for my 
family. 

The low-headed tree is the best for the family 


Oppel N sag da 8 


Sea te 


Head your trees like this. It’s much easier to care 
for your crop, and easier to gather than from a 
tall tree 


orchard and garden, where maximum crops are 
not being worked for, and I would head back the 
trees to two or three feet. One does not enjoy pick- 
ing apples from the top of a 30-foot ladder. I 
want to do all the work of caring for the trees and 
harvesting the fruit while standing on the ground 
or on a low step-ladder, so I head the trees low and 
prune to make them grow in the vase form, for all 
trees in the garden and orchard should be sym- 
metrical and beautiful. Varieties of high quality, 
being of slower growth, need better soil and less 
pruning. Some trees need only sufficient pruning 
to keep them growing in the right form. Leaves 
are the trees’ feeding organs and the gases in the 
atmosphere form over go per cent. of their food, 
so the larger the leaf surface the more rapid the 
growth. The characteristics of each tree must be 
studied to know how to rightly prune it. 

Next to apples I most value pears. My choice 
is as follows: For earliest, Clapp Favorite; followed 
by Bartlett, Bar-Seckel, Bosc, Seckel; Anjou for an 


The sort of thing you really do not want; gath- 
ering is laborious and even dangerous 


early winter pear, and if I cared for pears all winter 
I would plant Winter Nellis. I would use Bartlett 
and Anjou in the greatest numbers. Pear trees 
require only sufficient pruning to start them right, 
and three or four feet is about the right height to 
head them. When the right form is established, it 
is best to leave the trees alone, so far as pruning is 
concerned, except to cut away any diseased wood 
or branches which are too close together. 

Peaches can be grown with some success in most 
parts of New York State and in other sections hav- 
ing the same or a more southern latitude, although, 
like the apple and pear, they need special methods 
of culture in a cold climate. The white fleshed 
type is the best dessert peach, and is more hardy 
than the yellow-fleshed. Probably the Greensboro 
is the earliest peach that is good for anything; 


Champion has the most delicious flavor and is very 
hardy. Peach trees need more pruning than pears, 
but I do not favor severe pruning of any tree in one 
year. If grown without protection in a cold climate, 
plant on high ground and in moderately rich soil. 
In my locality fair crops are produced in this way. 
The garden culture of peaches, trained to a trellis, 
is very interesting work for those who garden for 
pleasure, and for the family, and the largest and 
finest fruit is grown in this way. 

My experience in plum culture has taught me 
some lessons. The highest quality I have found 
in the European plums, among the best of which 
is Reine Claude. The Bradshaw, Shropshire, 
Damson, Fallenburg, and a few trees of Japan 
plums are also desirable. Japan plums thrive 
best where the peach thrives, and under similar 
conditions; and I recommend Burbank, Abundance, 
Red June and Wickson. They are not of high 
quality, but are valuable for sauce and for 
canning. ‘They bear very large crops and are 
less infected by curculio and black knot than 
other varieties. 

Sour cherries are, perhaps, the most easily grown, 
and give the quickest returns of all tree fruits grown 
in my locality. English Morello and Montmorency © 
are as good as any. I have several times planted 
sweet cherries, but in this climate, without treat- 
ment similar to that which you would give the peach, 
they do not live many years. The Windsor has 
done the best with me. Cherry trees require about 
the same treatment, as to pruning and culture, as 
pears, except that I would head them a little lower; 
with but very little pruning or care, they make 
very symmetrical and ornamental trees. ‘There is 
no place where I enjoy being and working more 
than in a little cherry orchard, especially when the 
trees are in blossom or fruiting. 

When one has growing on his place most of the 
varieties I have named, with, perhaps, a quince tree, 
he has about the best and most luscious fruits that 
can be grown in this climate, especially if they are 
rightly grown and picked only when fully ripe. 
One point which I would emphasize is that fruit 
growing can be made a pleasant recreation, and 
that the rewards are not only the pleasure of eating 
the fruit, but the work may bring rest to both mind 
and body, and better health and spirits. 

New York. W. H. JENKINS. 


Train the young tree in the way it should go. 
Three years old, and destined for the vase form 
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Once Grown Always Grown 


Few gardeners have any idea of the size of the Maule Seed business. To one firm of celery 
growers I have sold in the last five years over 1,000 pounds of my XX Golden Self-Blanching 
Celery seed; this year I have already shipped them 200 pounds for their own planting. To 
another gardener I shipped last year $550 worth of Maule’s Prize Earliest Cauliflower; this year 
I am getting $100 per pound for this seed. In one county in New York last season I sold almost 
1,000 pounds of my selected Danish Ballhead Cabbage. One of my customers last year cleared 
up $3,375 net on 15 acres of Maule’s Earliest Valentine Beans; another made $9,000 net profit on 
a 50-acre field of White Bush Squash; another, on 300 acres on an Island in the San Joaquin 
7 ie River, in California, made a net profit of $92,000 on Maule’s XX Golden Self-Blanching Celery. 
wl In the small town of Sunnyside, Wash., I shipped last year direct to growers 110 pounds of 
» (ail Maule’s Earliest of All Tomato seed, while in a small town in Texas, with a population of 25, 
x\ hi more than $3,000 worth of Maule’s Seeds are annually consumed. 

\ VZ Other facts are that in the last five years I have paid the U. S. Government $214,898.07 in 
eash for postage. For years I have received more registered letters at the Philadelphia Post 
Office than any other Philadelphia seed house. In my home State of Pennsylvania alone I 
have 67,801 customers, fully 15,000 more than any other seed house in the country. During 
the late Boer War more cases of Maule’s Seeds, bound for the Transvaal, were held up by the 
British Army than of any other seedsman, whether French, German, English or American. 
These facts may prove of interest to readers of the Garden Magazine who do not know Maule. 
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I will be glad to send my Seed Book for 1910 to every reader of 


Garden Magazine who will send me their address on a postal. 


Maule’s Seeds have today a reputation surpassed by none, equaled by few, and as you can get 


Your Money Back if Not Satisfied 


you need this book in your business. Send me a postal today and put money in your pocket. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 1721 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Efficacy of Winter Sprays 


Y the intelligent use of winter sprays com- 
bined with diligent summer treatment for 
insects and fungous diseases which can be controlled 
by spraying, we have a means of preventing many 
troubles which, before the advent of winter sprays, 
were not satisfactorily controlled. 

Winter spraying has had two objects: First, 
the prevention of winter injury to trees from low 
temperatures, which has never come into wide prac- 
tice, but which was carefully studied by Professor 
Whitten, of the Missouri Agricultural College 
Experiment Station, a number of years ago, when 
he attempted to prevent the warming up of the 
twigs of trees during the first warm weather of spring 
by means of spraying them with whitewash. He 
proved conclusively that the white cover, because it 
absorbed less heat than the normal bark, prevented 
the branches from absorbing heat, thus retarding 
their germination. As a result their blooming 
season was delayed so as to avoid periods of hard 
weather occurring about the time the trees usually 
start into growth. The delay caused by white- 
washing was sufficient, in some instances, to save 
the crop. Whether or not this physiological effect 
is of any moment when the lime-sulphur spray is 
used, I am unable to say. 

I am not familiar with any observations which 
compare the physiological behavior of trees sprayed 
and those not sprayed with lime-sulphur solution. 
The lime-sulphur solution has, 
to a certain extent, the power 
of changing the color of the 
branches, the same as does 
the whitewash; and I should 
expect that the physiological 
effect noted as a result of 
whitewash might, to a certain 
extent, be found to follow the 
use of lime-sulphur spray. 

Second, the object in spray- 
ing trees during the winter or 
dormant period is usually the 
control of scale insects or of 
some fungous disease which is 
known to pass the winter on 
the bark or branches of the 
plant. Besides this, however, 
it has been found that the 
winter spray, particularly of 
lime sulphur, has proven to be 
a very satisfactory means of 
controlling many insects other 
than scale insects. Itis known 
that the application of lime- 
sulphur controls, to a very 
large extent, many plant lice. 
It is also a means of controlling 
the pear tree psylla, and is 
effective in destroying the pear blister mite. 

In California, when applied late in the season, 
it has proved effective in controlling peach twig 
borer. 

The most satisfactory treatment for anthracnose 
of the grape is found in the application of the 
standard iron sulphate-sulphuric acid spray during 
the winter months. 

Washington, D. C. 


In five years any 


L. C. CorBeEtt. 


Hens Help the Strawberries 


EVER plant strawberries on sod land, as the 
white grub will be sure to destroy the plants, 
but after a hoed crop there is usually no trouble. 
Strawberries need new land, or sod that has been 
turned over and cultivated with some hoed crop, 
preferably potatoes, for one year. The ground 
should be plowed deep and enriched with a liberal 
supply of fertilizer containing considerable potash. 
With the majority of growers the matted row will 
give the greatest profit, as it will produce more 
quarts of berries to the acre. But if a grower 
wishes to cater to the fancy trade, he will get more 
profit by growing the plants in hills or in very 
narrow rows. ; 

But to grow strawberries cheaply for home use, 
the following method is the most satisfactory that 
I have ever tried. I connect three chicken-runs 
with my hen-house and run the hens in all three 
yards the first year if they can succeed in keeping 
down the grass and weeds; if not, I confine them 
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to one yard, which they will keep clear and enrich 
the soil. The following spring, after spading up 
the ground in that yard thoroughly and deeply I 
set the plants and turn the hens into the next run, 
continuing the rotation each year. All I have to 
do is to set the plants and pick the berries; set a 
new bed every year and dig up the old one; and 
plant every year where the hens were the year 
before. 


Massachusetts. INS) 185 Waite. 


An Apple for Exporting 


HE Yellow Newton Pippin is an apple that is 
more largely exported from this country 
than any other variety. It originated on Long 
Island and was afterward grown at the Pelham 
Farm on the Hudson River. From there it was 
exported to England, where it gained its reputation 
as one of the finest apples for export purposes. 
Scions of it were taken to Albermarle County, 
Virginia, and it was there renamed the Albermarle 
Pippin, the name it still retains to this day in 
Virginia. It is also grown in the Watsonville sec- 
tion of California and is shipped from there to 
England. There are some parts ‘of Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho where it is now being grown. 
It is not adapted to Maryland, West Virginia or 
New Jersey and it only grows successfully in very 
few localities where the conditions of soil and cli- 
mate are exactly suited to it. 


one can have an orchard like this, and producing fruits worth having too. 


Why not begin yours now ? 


In the sections of Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho, where it is grown, bearing orchards are 
worth from five hundred to fifteen hundred dol- 
lars per acre. 

Washington, D. C. G. B. BRACKETT. 


Roselle Jelly 


OME ONE ‘recently lamented that it was 
impossible, in this latitude, to utilize the 
roselle plant for jelly, but that we must be content 
with the beauty of its foliage. It is true that the 
roselle does not bloom in this latitude, and the 
seed pods therefore cannot be so utilized; but 
having lived in California when the plant was first 
introduced into that state, I remembered the state- 
ment that in New Zealand, where the jelly is made 
in large quantities for export, the whole plant — 
stalk, stems, and all — was used. JI tried it this 
year in Massachusetts and found that a large plant 
twenty inches high would produce about one- 
third of a pint of jelly as delicious as that made from 
the seed pods, and of a clear, transparent red, re- 
sembling the cranberry in both color and flavor. 
The roselle is an annual. In California seed is 
usually sown in February or March. The plants 
are set four to six feet apart in rows six to ten feet 
apart, and all weeds are {kept down. The plants 
attain a height of from five to seven feet; the flow- 
ers are large and yellow, each having a red eye. 
They last but a single day; in about three weeks the 
seed pods are fully developed and ready for picking. 
Massachusetts. ye) LAW 
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A Tennessee Recipe for Apple 
Butter 


ake begin with, it is absolutely essential that you 
have apples. Folks down here rarely ever 
try to make it out of any other fruit than the regu- 
larly prescribed apple. In this respect the making 
of apple butter differs from rye “licker”; to make 
the cheering beverage all that is necessary is a bit 
of pure alcohol and ten cents’ worth of chemical 
from the drugstore. Apple butter, though, is 
peculiar — you must have apples. 

When you have your apples, the next thing to 
do is to get them ready for boiling. Skin them. 
To do this hold each one firmly by the head and 
with a knife remove it’s hide. Next dissect it. 
It is not necessary to have every portion the same 
size. Remove the seeds. Eat the core. 

I have found after a careful and exhaustive 

investigation that the main thing necessary to start 
out into the apple butter industry is to have seen 
some one else make it. Aunt Sally has seen millions 
of gallons, has made hundreds of them herself — 
so has Miss Mary — but neither one knows how 
many gallons of apples they ever made at one 
time, or how many pounds of sugar they used. 
Somebody possibly knows that a given quantity 
of apples requires for sweetening purposes a given 
quantity of sugar! 
_ Apples, water, sugar, and cinnamon for flayor- 
ing: as many gallons of apples as your cooking 
utensil will conveniently hold; 
as much water as is required 
to cook apples to make sauce; 
as much sugar added to please 
the taste of the maker—say, 
half a gallon of sugar added 
to a gallon of apples, after the 
apples have been cooked until 
they are soft and mushy. 
Granulated sugar, white sugar, 
is the best. When you have 
poured in your sugar and stir- 
red the mixture thoroughly, 
take a spoon or paddle or 
shovel or something, and taste 
it. If it is sweet enough, then 
you have enough sugar; if it 
is not sweet enough, then you 
haven’t got enough sugar. 
Then you flavor the whole 
with cinnamon. Cinnamon 
bark, not extract. Begin with. 
a piece of bark about the size 
of your thumb, in length it 
may be four to six inches long; 
pulverize it, stir into the apple 
butter, then taste it again. 
Be mighty cautious with the 
cinnamon; too much will spoil 
the butter. Don’t forget to stir; if you do you 
will burn the “‘stuffin’” out of the whole mess. 
Don’t cook it too long, or you will have a glutin- 
ous substance that will defy any knife or axe after 
it has been in crocks for awhile. 

Folks down here also use cider in making apple 
butter. The proportions relative to apples are 
unknown. You just have to see somebody make 
it. This is “sweet” cider; I reckon it is used 
according to the dictates of conscience and judg- 
ment of the one doing the stunt. 

The whole idea is perfectly simple — you boil 
apples for a comparatively short time, and behold 
you have marmalade. You boil them a little 
longer and, b’gosh, you have apple butter! 

If you don’t know how to cook apples you can’t 
make apple butter. You might stand by the 
side of me and direct me in making bread — tell 
me to take a pinch of salt, so much soda, and so 
much of everything, but the result would be vastly 
different. I have tried it. I tried to make some 
bread one day when I was younger than I am to-day. 
My mother gave the directions and I did the work. 
The bread was a monument to my intelligent 
industry. It was very much like a monument. It 
was so firm and had so much strength of charac- 
ter that I used it for a block to keep my dog in the 
yard the rest of that winter. The chain finally 
wore out and the dog lost it. 

Folks have told me how to make apple butter, 
and I have told you. I cannot make it; can you? 

Tennessee CiypEt 
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MAKAROFF 
RUSSIAN 
CIGARETS 


are really what we say they are—a con- 
noisseurs’ proposition—strictly. 


Theoretically—"at all dealers." Actually 
—at most of the best stores and clubs. 


If your dealer cannot or will not supply you we 
will, but we'd rather you'd ask the dealer first. 


15 cents and a quarter in boxes of 10; 


$1.50 to $6.00 in boxes of 100. 


J pratiareflZ - NE BOOS 


A Sample of 
PAGE FENCE FREE! 


Let us send you an actual sample of Page Woven Wire Fence 
and our valuable Quarter Centennial Catalog Free. See the real 
Page Wire! Examine the method of weaving the wonderful 
Page Knot—the Knot that can’t come off! Study the 
many Styles of Page Fence and the Panorama of Pictures show- 
ing extreme tests which this splendid fence withstands. Read how, 

} in our great mills and factories, we put elasticity, tensile 
strength and durability into High Carbon, Basic Open 
Hearth Steel Wire. Learn what this means in economy. 


Specified by U. S. Government as standard of quality. Ap- 
proved by a million farmers. Write at once for Free Sample of 
Page Fence and Grand Quarter Centennial Catalog. 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co. 
Adrian, Mich. 


Just as easy for you to plant the 
very best seeds as the ordinary kinds. 

My new 1910 seed catalogue is a directory 
of the kinds that bring best results. 
No guess-work —the varieties have all been 
thoroughly tried out, and you can have as 
successful a garden as if you had specialized 
in each vegetable and flower for years. My 
catalogue shows photcgraphs of what the 
seeds produce — what you can raise yourself. 


° I'll gladly send you a copy of 
Special Stokes’ Seed Catalogue free. 


10-Cent [If you send me 10 cents in 

stamps or silver, and mention 

Offer _ The Garden Magazine, I 

will send in addition a 10-cent packet each of 

my “Bonny Best” Early Tomato and “Stokes’ 
Standard” Sweet Peas. Write today. 


WALTER P. STOKES 
Dept. A, 219 Market Street, Philadelphia 


“Stokes Standard SEEDS 
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Do you intend to build a poultry house? 
Write to the Readers’ Service 
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Buy your trees from the famous Hill Nurseries and you can be certain of 
results. Hill’s trees are healthy and hardy when shipped—they reach you in a fresh, 


thrifty condition. You can depend upon them to live and grow steadily, satisfactorily. 


Send for Hill’s Annual Catalog 


The 1910 edition of our great planting guide is the most complete, useful, 
practical nursery catalog ever published. It’s a beautiful book, replete with illus- 
trations of trees, shrubs and plants. Two full pages are reproduced in natural 
colors. More than half a century’s experience has gone into the growing of 


Hardy Evergreens—Trees—Shrubs 


at the Hill Nurseries. The results are given you in this book. It is full of 
information about everything concerning tree-planting—either for pleasure or profit. 
If you are interested in trees in any way, you want this book. 


It answers every important question that could be asked by the 
amateur or experienced tree-grower. 


Free to Readers of “Garden Magazine” 


We want you to have one of these catalogs. Not only will you find it instructive, 
but its splendid offers are exceptional. Wonderful collections of rare and hardy trees 
and shrubs for $3.00, $5.00 and $10.00 per list, to plant complete the home lawn 
and garden. If you are interested, a copy will be sent you, free. Write today. 


D. HILL, Evergreen Specialist, Box 106, DUNDEE, ILL. 


Founded 1855 


bution we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope Counts as Cash 


as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


concise and comprehensive book of its kind.” 


is the title of Our 1910 Catalogue—the most beautiful and instructive horticultural 
publication of the day—a book of 200 pages—700 photo engravings from nature— 
8 superb colored and duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. It is a mine of 
information of everything in gardening either for pleasure or for profit, and embodies 
the results of sixty years’ experience. To give this catalogue the largest possible distri- 


To every one whowill state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten Cents (in stamps) 
we will mail the catalogue and also send free of charge our famous 50 cent “HENDERSON” 
COLLECTION OF SEEDS, containing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy 
Pansies, Mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, Mixed; Henderson’s Big Boston Lettuce; Freedom Tomato and 
Henderson’s Blood Turnip Beet in a coupon envelope which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted 


In addition, all ordering from this advertisement will receive a copy of our Garden Guide and 
ecord, which we consider one of our most valuable publications. A book of condensed cultural in- 
formation of which one of our customers who has had an advance copy, says: ‘Jt is the most complete, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. <omane' sr 


NEW YORK CITY 
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What You Gain by Starting Seeds 
in Heat 


| eee you ever visited any of the numerous 
flower and vegetable shows usually held 
early in November? Have: you not admired the 
monster onions and great, heavy-stalked celery, 
leeks as large as one’s arm, and other vegetables 
wonderful in size? Iam not going to tell you that 
you can grow the same things because I do not know 
whether you can or not; but I am going to tell you 
this —that some of those vegetables were sown 
just as soon as the new seed could be procured, 
usually toward the end of January or early in 
February, especially the onions and leeks. 

Increased size, however, is not the only advan- 
tage of early sowing. There are numerous other 
reasons, the most im- 
portant of which is an 
early crop. With an 
early start you can have 
lettuce in April, cab- 
bage in June, etc. And 
then there is the prac- 
tical side. A friend 
once asked me why all 
his cabbage split; he 
was afraid he used too 
much manure. I 
laughed. I usually do 
when any one speaks 
of having used too 
much manure, because 
cases of that kind are 
about as frequent as 
springs in a desert. 
But after learning that 
my friend started his 
seed in April, I found 
the cause of his trouble 
—the cabbage would 
then be heading up in 
July—in the hot weath- 
er. Cabbage and cauli- 
flower must be started 
early in the season. 
Make the first sowing of 
seed any time during 
February for early re- 
sults, and another in May for a late crop. 

Greenhouses are not an absolute necessity in 
the starting of early vegetables. A good bay- 
window will answer the purpose very well. Build 
a stand so that the top comes even with the sill. 
Make some seed boxes about two feet long, one foot 
wide and about four inches deep. Leave space 
in the bottom for drainage, which should consist 
of about one inch of cinders or stones. Place a sod 
over this; then put about one inch of soil in the 
box, but do not have any manure inthe soil. Firm 
nicely with your fingers, then smooth with a board. 
Sow the seed and place the box in the window. 
If one box has a more favorable location than 
another, change them around daily to give all an 
equal opportunity, but this is not necessary until 
the seedlings are showing themselves. Try to 
keep the temperature in the room about 50 degrees 
at night, and do not water too freely. 

Of course a small hotbed is better than the bay- 
window method, and though it will cost a trifle it 
will repay tenfold. Like other things, a hotbed 
can be built well or just knocked together for the 
occasion. I favor the former, but for temporary 
use you can build a cheap one from boards. Dig 
a hole about three feet deep, six feet wide and of 


A concrete frame for a hotbed will last a lifetime; wood soon decays. 
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whatever length you think you can afford sash 
for. Board up the sides, giving the hotbed a 
height of six inches above ground in front (which, 
by the way, should be the south side so as to get 
the maximum amount of light). The back of the 
frame should be about six or eight inches higher 
than the front. Partly fill the hole with fresh horse 
manure well mixed with some leaves or bedding, 
and tramp it down well, being sure it is well moist- 
ened. Cover with about eight inches of good soil, 
the top of which should be level with the outside 
ground. Put the sash in place and wait for the 
soil to get warm before you sow the seeds. 

But if you think you really want a good hotbed, 
do not build it of wood, as the wood soon decays. 
A concrete or brick hotbed will last a lifetime. A 
very good idea in building one on these lines is to 
have your back or north wall (which should be 
about four inches thick) rise about two feet above 
the level of the frame. Carry the ends down on 
an angle to meet the front line, and you have a 
very pretty and practical frame. ‘This high back 
is a wonderful protection for the frames. 

If you sow cabbage in February, you cannot 
plant it out-of-doors in March, and neither can 
you leave it in the frame just as you sowed it. The 
plants will require more room, so therefore do not 
put all your hotbed down at one time. One or 
two sash will suffice in which to sow the seeds for a 
hotbed of twelve sash; so you can see that it would 
be much more practical to divide the bed in some 
way. 

Here is my way: 
would start two sash for the seedlings. 


For a twelve-sash hotbed I 
I would 


for the frames 


have five sash ready to take the young plants about 
three or four weeks later; and about two weeks 
later I would have the others ready to take the 
balance, which would consist of slow germinating 
seeds. Some folks sow seeds in a hotbed in rows. 
I prefer sowing broadcast, and I am conceited 
enough to think that my method is the better, for 
this reason — by taking full advantage of all the 
room the plants receive the maximum amount of 
light. Mark a space off with sticks, laying them 
right in the soil; and always wait for the soil to get 
warm before you sow any seed. This will usually 
take a few days after the hotbed is made up. 

If you haven’t any cover for your hotbed you 
should provide one of some kind. If not a burlap 
or straw mat, some straw or leaves will do; but 
it must be removed on fine days to give the 
plants air and light. Ventilate the frame a little 
during the middle of the day on bright days, 
especially after the seeds have germinated, and 
never water the young plants in the afternoon, but 
always in the morning and on a rising temperature. 
Use a sprinkling can with a fine rose; the tempera- 
ture of the water should never be lower than 50 
degrees. Above all, do not get methodical in your 
watering and give the plants a bath every day, 


Note the high back protection 
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whether they need it or not. Use a little judg- 
ment and do not overwater. For the benefit of 
the amateur I would say that when plants are small 
and growing under artificial conditions, there are 
a great many more killed from overwatering than 
from not having enough moisture. 

Of course, the person with the small greenhouse 
has really got the best of it. He can grow early 
vegetables to perfection, and he is also able to have 
early vegetables of various kinds that it is not 
practical to start in a hotbed, such as carrots, beets, 
corn, etc. But it is still a trifle early for these 
vegetables, and they will not be considered until 
next month. It is convenient to sow seeds in the 
greenhouse in flats, as they are so easily moved 
around; but this is by no means a necessity, as 
the seed can be sown right on the benches or beds. 
Another advantage of the flat is that when planting- 
out time arrives the young plants can be shifted 
to a coldframe to be gradually hardened off; but 
if planted in the greenhouse benches the tempera- 
ture must be lowered to do this, probably to the 
disadvantage of something else. 

As to the vegetables that should be sown in 
February, get onions in as soon as you can — that 
is, if you want big ones that look like Bermudas 
and are so mild in flavor that you could eat them 
like apples. Handle leeks about the same as 
onions, sowing at the same time. Celery is next 
in order and should be sown about the middle of 
the month, if you want early or late celery that is 
far above the average quality. Toward the end 
of the month is a good time to sow cabbage and 
cauliflower, and if you ever have any trouble with 

- Brussels sprouts not 
heading up, try sowing 
them with early cabbage 
and handling them the 
same way. 

Space should be re- 
served in the hotbed for 
the more tender vege- 
tables, such as peppers, 
egg plant, etc. These 
will also be taken up 
next month. 

Now is the time to get 
your manure in the gar- 
den. .I do not mean 
dug under, but stacked 
on the ground where 
you intend to use it, 
and if it is turned again 
before it is used, all the 
better. Every turning 
the manure heap gets 
improves it greatly. 
Another advantage of 
getting manure in your 
garden now is the fact 
that you can _ safely 
drive heavy loads over 
roads and beds which, 
if you waited until the 
frost is all, out of the 
ground, would be cut 
up very much. As a reminder, if you have not 
yet secured pea brush, get it now. : 

New York. W. C. McCottom. 


(Epiror’s Note. — Next month we will take 
up the handling of seedlings, how to dibble them 
off, sowing tender vegetables, how to prepare the 
soil for starting the young vegetables, etc.) 


Self-sowing Varieties 


ELF-SOWING flowers offer a suggestion 
to amateurs; and even some vegetables occa- 
sionally self-sow. Fresh seeds can always be 
obtained in the fall and sowed for early crops the - 
next season. 

The seeds of the tender sorts of vegetables prob- 
ably become buried deep enough to be protected 
by the soil during winter. Lettuce, mustard, to- 
matoes, squash, and others of the same tribe, 
potatoes and sometimes corn are those most fre- 
frequently seen growing from self-sown seeds. 

The best self-sowers amongst flowers are sweet 
alyssum, portulaca, cornflowers, annual larkspur, 
annual poppies and calendulas. 


New York. I. M. ANGELL. 
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New Rose 


Wm. Shean 
— ONE YOU SHOULD HAVE— 


For full information about this 
and 20 other new ones — get our 
136-page Guide to ““‘THE BEST 
ROSES IN AMERICA’”’ and 
other Flowers. 


This book is free to readers of 
Garden Magazine. 


The Blue Rose is a new rose from Holland that originated from Crimson Rambler. 
double flowers of medium size, in large bunches. 


Blue” as a ‘very distinct and pleasing” novelty. 


= - “i y The Readers’ Service will give information 
T H K G A R D E N M A G A Z I N 1D) HOE Hie latest aidawauae accessories 5 


The superior quality of our Sweet Peas is a matter of 
general knowledge among expert growers, and now a 
subject of public record from the fact that, at the annual 
exhibition of the National Sweet Pea Society of America, 
held in New York City, July 7 and 8, 1909, we were 
awarded the C. C. Morse Company’s 


Silver Cup for the Finest 


Collection of Sweet Peas 


For the 1910 exhibition, we take pleasure in offering a 


Challenge Silver Cup, Value $50 


Our Garden Guide, sent free on request, 
contains full particulars of this Cup offer and details of 
The Largest Collection and Most Up-to- 


date Varieties of Sweet Peas in America 


Write to-day for a copy of this great book, which will be 
mailed free. It gives a complete history of the Sweet Pea, a 
grand, useful flower, and full directions for its culture; also of 
all other seeds, bulbs and plants. Our grand offer for 1910: 

A Quarter of a Pound of Gigantic Orchid 
Flowering Mixed Sweet Peas for a Quarter 


This magnificent liberal offer enables you to test our Quality 
seeds at almost cost—and the returns are certain to be large. Try 
us on this small order—it will make you a permanent customer. 


ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON 
SEEDSMAN 
Dept. G, 342 West 14th Street, New York City 


ee can’t afford to experiment with rose bushes — you 
should have the best roses in America, ® roses, the 
kind supplied the most discriminating rose growers 
everywhere and the United States Government. 


You know enough about roses to appreciate how uncertain some roses are. You 
know why this is, viz., because many rose growers force their roses for sale purposes 
only—and if they don’t make good, why, then it’s your fault. Then you'll appreciate 
some of the things we do to insure the growth and bloom of our roses. 

We grow all our roses on their own roots under conditions similar to those they'll 
encounter when they are planted in your garden. ‘They’re grown slowly and surely 
—not forced. 


That’s why we can guarantee our roses to grow and to bloom. ‘That's why they are the best roses 
in America—and more. That’s why the leading rose growing amateurs, the finest and most exclusive 
estates and the United States Government buy roses from us. Now we want you to buy our roses 
and here’s a suggestion for you : 


Send for THE BLUE ROSE — 
** The Sensation of the Century ’’ 


It bears semi- 
Those who have seen it praise the rose ' Violet 


Send 25c. for the New Blue 
Rose, postpaid—or by express: 
2-yr. size, 50c.; extra strong 
field plants, $1.00. 


With orders for the Blue Rose we 
will send you a copy of our in- 
structive rose manual ‘‘HOW TO 
GROW ROSES ”’ free of charge. 
Send remittance to-day. 


Write 


gil 
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Whal is a fair rental for a given 
property? Ask the Readers’ Service 


Our 1910 Edition of 


‘*Great Crops of Strawberries and 


How to Grow Them” 


has been re-written from cover to cover. It is the 
most valuable text book on strawberry-growing ever 
put into print, because it teaches the Kellogg method 
of growing larger crops of better berries than can be 
grown in any other way. Every detail of the work is 
illustrated by photo-engravings and is explained in 
such a plain and practical manner that anyone who 
will read the instructions and study the pictures is 
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sure to succeed. 


Strawberry Growers Who Follow 


The Kellogg Way 


Are Getting More Fancy Berries From One 
Acre than the Other Fellow Gets From Two 


The book makes you acquainted with some of these top-notch growers, shows 
pictures of their strawberry fields, and tells about the big yields. The man who wrote 


this book is the world’s greatest strawberry expert. 


and every word is written from actual experience. 


He has 110 acres in strawberries 
He tells you how to increase the 


fruiting-power of the plants, and how to enrich the soil to make the plants do their best. ” 
He also shows you how to prune and set the plants, and how to mate them to insure a 
perfect berry from every bloom; how to layer runners to make an ideal row ; when and how 


to cultivate; gives full instructions about spraying, mulching, 
picking, packing and marketing—all these essential features, 
as well as everything else pertaining to the work, are made 
perfectly plain by pictures. Besides all this the book explains 
how the Kellogg strain of thoroughbred plants is produced, 
and gives positive proof that 


These Famous Plants Have Won the World’s 
Highest Fruiting Record 


The book also shows pictures of fifty-four different kinds 
of strawberries, with a complete description of each variety. 

We feel mighty proud of this book. It is surely worth 
its weight in gold to anyone who has an ambition to become 
an independent, money-making strawberry grower. If you 
want one, just say so, but don’t send any money. This ad 
says the book is free, and what we say we do, we do do, and 
no backing out. 


R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY 
Box 690 Three Rivers, Mich. 


FLORICULTURE 


Complete Home Study Course in practical Floricul 
ture under Prof. Craig and Prof. Batchelor of Cornell 


Kellogg’s Thoroughbreds Grow 
Bumper Crops 

MO°RE than 13,000 quarts of strawberries to the 

acre is the 1908 record of O. J. Wigen, of 
Creston, B. C., who writes as follows, under date of 
July 28, 1908: ‘‘ Having just finished the marketing of 
53,000 quarts of strawberries from a little over four 
acres of ground set with your Thoroughbred Pedigree 
Strawberry Plants, I feel it my duty to let you know 
of the performance of your plants in this part of British 
Columbia; and I would add that, under a more perfect 
system than I have been able to follow, this yield can 
be greatly increased,”’ O. J. Wigen. 


“Great Crops of Strawberries ’”’ 
Worth $100.00 to Him 


Farm Journal, 1025 Race Street 
Philadelphia, Feb. 20, 1908. 
R. M. Kellogg Co., Three Rivers, Mich. 

Gentlemen: We have a letter this morning from 
Thomas B. Magee, of Browning, Montana, in which he 
says: ‘‘ [have derived great benefit from your advertise- 
ments, especially the R. M. Kellogg Co., of Three 
Rivers, Mich., whose Strawberry Book is worth a 
hundred dollars to anyone interested.’””’ With best 
wishes. Very truly yours, 

WILMER ATKINSON CO., 
Chas. F. Jenkins. 


exclusively. I was award- 

‘ ‘ ed 5 first prizes, 2 specials 
at Am. Institute, N.Y., ’o9; 

University. 1st at Hartford,’09; 1st and 


Course includes Greenhouse Construction and 
Management and the growing of Small Fruits and 
Vegetables as well as Flowers Under Glass. 

Personal Instruction. Expert Advice. 
250 Page Catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


IDE GENS Dept. G. F. Springfield, Mass. 


Dahlia Specialist, 


and Vt. State Fair, ’o9, 5 


ists at Wash. Co. Fair, ’o9, the only places exhibited. All kinds, 
best varieties. CATALOGUE FREE. 


GEO. L. STILLMAN 
WESTERLY, R. I. Dept. C. 


Plant for Immediate Effect 
NOT FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS 


Start with the largest stock that can be secured! It takes over twenty 
years to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 


We do the long waiting—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that 


give an immediate effect. Price List Now Ready. 


Andorra Nurseries 


WM. WARNER HARPER, Prop. 


Box G, Chestnut Hill, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Extra Early Tomatoes 


E who live in the Northern States have become 

accustomed to looking to the South for our 

extra early tomatoes or doing without until the home- 

grown crop comes on in August. But with a little 

care and trouble and no expense, I have had 
tomatoes from our garden by July fourth. 

It is necessary to start the plants quite early as it 
requires one hundred and twenty to one hundred 
and fifty days to bring the fruit to maturity. About 
the first of February I plant the seed in a shallow box 
made a convenient size to fit the window sill. Holes 
are bored in the bottom of the box for drainage, 
an inch or two of broken brick is put in and covered 
with four inches of good garden soil. Seeds are 
placed an inch apart, then a quarter of an inch of 
soil is sifted over them and firmed by pressing 
lightly with a board. 

Young tomato plants like plenty of warmth and 
moisture, but the soil must not be made so wet that 
it becomes soggy or sour. Such a condition often 
causes the fungus growth that produces “damping 
off.” I use a small brush in preference to a sprink- 
ling can for watering the plants. Once a week a 
little liquid manure is applied. It must be used 
sparingly, however, for it is apt to cause too rapid 
and consequently too spindling a growth. 

When the plants are two inches tall I transplant 
them to a larger box where they will have more 
room to grow. ‘They are set four inches apart. 
When about six inches tall they are again trans- 
planted to pots or small boxes. Old berry boxes 
may be utilized, though they are rathershallow. In 
the pots the plants grow large and stocky and make 


, Strong root growth. ‘By the first week in May, which 


isthe time I‘usually set them out, they are well 
branched and have some crown blossoms open. 


HOW WE CULTIVATE 


The ground intended for tomatoes is given a 
liberal coat of stable manure in fall or winter, 
plowed as early in the spring as weather will permit, 
and usually some catch crop, as lettuce or radishes, 
is grown before the tomato plants are set. Hills 
are made ready the first of May, a shovelful of well 
rotted manure being placed in each. The soil in 
the pots is thoroughly soaked before lifting the 
plants, so there is little disturbance of the roots in 
setting out. The plants are shaded until they 
become thoroughly established. Three and a 
half feet is my rule for early tomatoes; closer than 
the main crop is set. Cultivation begins soon 
after the plants are set and is kept up with horse 
cultivator and hoe until the vines cover the ground. 
My soil is a rather heavy clay loam and I believe 
is best for tomatoes. 

I believe it is a mistake to prune the vines as 
severely as some gardeners do. I have tried both 
methods and find little advantage in earliness and 
a distinct loss in yield when the plants are trained 
to just two stems. Except in an experimental way 
Ido not trellis or prune my plants at all. Some- 
times a late freeze catches my first setting, but 
usually it is safe to set plants the first week in May. 
If they have been properly hardened they will not 
be injured by even a moderately heavy frost if 
protected by newspapers or straw. 

Ohio. Nat S. GREEN. 


American Bog Plants 


I HAVE already named (on pages 12, 13 and 14) 

American bog plants of a spectacular character, 
and I will now give some of our best native shrubs 
for wet places: 


ERICACEAE 


Wild rosemary, Andromeda polifolia.mRhodora, 
Azalea Canadensis.—White Azalea, Azalea viscosa. 
—Dwarf Cassandra, Cassandra calyculata.—High- 
bush huckleberry, Gaylussacia frondosa. — Sheep 
laurel, Kalmia glauca.—Labrador tea, Ledum latz- 
foliwm.—Deerberry, Vaccinium stamineum.—High- 
bush blueberry, Vaccinium corymbosum. 


OTHER SHRUBS 


Button-bush, Cephalanthus occidentalis. — Black 
alder, Ilex verticillata.—Long-stalked winterberry, 
Nemopanthes Canadensis. — Red choke-berry, 
Pyrus arbutifolia.—Virginia willow, Itea Virginica. 

New York. W. M. 
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POTASH 


The German Kali Works have talked Potash and its benefits for twenty-five years. They 
have never sold a pound direct to local agents or farmers. 

You know how hard it was to buy and get Potash. Things have changed. The mines are 
now producing enough to enable us to offer 


POTASH FOR SALE 


in carload lots of twenty tons, to local dealers without interfering with the requirements 
of ose ie oom we have oly Loca is Bere in mixed goods. We have, therefore, 
established a Selling Agency in Baltimore, Md., and in 

r9r0 will sell all potash salts in carload lots for cash, Deliver y Guaranteed 
direct from the mines to the buyers in original sealed bags, or kainit in bulk, at lower rates 
than were ever before quoted. 


Potash Pays You can buy the real potash salts—plant food without fillers or make-weights—you save all the 


money you have been spending for interest, freight, excessive profits on fillers and mixing charges. 


For particulars and prices write to 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Continental Building, Baltimore 


Two Superb New Roses] [ifr New Cataloguelree 


Raised by JACKSON DAwson 


Now Offered for Sale for the First Time 
Lady Duncan 


HIS fine rose was awarded a silver medal by the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. It is a hybrid of the ever- 
excellent Rugosa and the Memorial Rose (R. Wichuraiana). 

It has the prostrate, long rampant growth of Wichuraiana, while 
the Rugosa blood shows in the luxuriant, dark, glossy foliage 
and in the profusion of large, single flowers. The petals of 
rich, glowing pink melt into an exquisite, large, yellow centre. 


Lady Duncan is perfectly hardy, even to Canada; is a strong 
grower, free bloomer and of long duration of blooming. 


Daybreak 


ROSE of Wichuraiana type, crossed with the Rambler 
Dawson. A vigorous grower, profuse bloomer, excellent, 
too, for forcing. The flowers are single, in great pyra- 

midal clusters of deep, yellowish pink, somewhat darker than 
Lady Duncan, the petals of a lighter shade toward centre. The 
foliage is bright, glossy green, and the habit trailing, like its 
parent Wichuraiana. 


The stock is limited. Order now for Spring delivery 


Good strong plants which will yield a mass of blossoms in 
late June of this year. $1.00 each, $10.00 per dozen. 


EASTERN NURSERIES 


Henry S. Dawson, Mer. Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Not a big book, but big enough 
to tell you all about the biggest 


nurseryinthecountry. Noimpos- £ 


sible color plates, but Cherries and 
Applesand Peaches and Strawber- 
ries shown in their natural colors. 
Every fruit offered has been tried 
out in the orchard or garden and 
proved to have real merit. 

The envelope in which you will 
receive the Catalogue contains 
two coupons, one good for copy 
of our book ‘“ How to Grow * 
Fruit’’ and the other for its com- 
panion volume “‘ How to Plant 
About the Country Home.”’ The 
regular price of each is 25 cts. 

Edition of Catalogue is limited; coupons 


good only for a short while. Write 
today, mentioning special offer No.22. 


HARRISON’S NURSERIES 


BERLIN, MARYLAND 


With CouponGood Two ihebols 


If you wish to systematize your business the 
34 Readers’ Service may ‘be able to offer suggestions 


How About A Lean-to Greenhouse? 


Haven't you a building or wall of some sort, 
against which you can puta lean-to green- 
house? It makes an inexpensive way to build. 

This house is right in the heart of the 
Adirondack mountains, and all winter long it 
was just like a June day inside. Flowers and 
vegetables a plenty, besides hundreds of grow- 
ing plants, all ready for spring setting out in 
the flower beds, window and porch boxes. 

If you knew, say, half the pleasures and ad- 
vantages of having a greenhouse, you would 


not hesitate a minute in buying one, — that is, - 
provided we could show you that the U-Bar 
house overcomes all the objections that other 
greenhouses have, and grows more and better 
fiowers besides. 

Several pages in our new catalog are devoted 
—just to lean-to greenhouses —not simply 
illustrations, but the facts you want to know. 
Of course, there are numerous other houses 
shown too. You may like some one of them 
even better. Send for the Catalog. 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 


PIERSON 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


U-BAR CO. 
1 MADISON AVE..NEW YORK. 


Market Gardeners. 


orders. 


PaaiHE GARDEN STUDIO, at 

# 647 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass., offers a unique oppor- 
tunity for the selection of gar- 
den accessories in artificial stone, for large 
estates, formal gardens or small home 
gardens. On exhibition and for sale 
are sun dials, benches, urns, columns, 
gazing globes, tables, balustrades and 
fountains. Particular attention is given 
tothe ornamentation of city yard gardens. 


We shall be glad to send a book of prices and 
illustrations of the garden accessories, which 
will enable you to order by mail. 


The firm desires also to announce that it 
makes and has made for years a specialty of 
fine interior decoration for town and country 
houses, libraries, churches and theatres. 


L. HABERSTROH & SON 
647 Boylston Street BOSTON, MASS. 


GARDENERS AND TRUCKERS 


We invite you to send at once for our 1910 Catalogue, and Special Price List for 
It’s FREE. Yours for the asking. Write a postal today. 


Listed are all the latest novelties, also the favorites and standards. 
SEEDS-NONE BETTER THAN NOLLS 


We aim to carry only the very highest grades in every line. 
experience enables us to select only the best. 
We cater to critical Market Gardeners and Truckers. 


J. F. NOLL & CO., 103 Mulberry Street, NEWARK, N. J. 


Our many years’ 
Don’t hesitate to send us your 


Address, 


Try Kerosene Engine 


30 Days Free 


Gasoline Prices: Rising 


You can’t run a farm engine profitably on gasoline much longer. 
Price of gasoline going sky high. Oil Companies have sounded the 
warning. Kerosene is the future fuel and is now 6c to toca 
gallon cheaper than gasoline. The Amazing ‘‘ Detroit” is 
the only engine that uses common lamp Kerosene (coal oil) 

5 “ih a perfectly. Runs on gasoline, too, better 
than any other. Basic patent. Only 3 
moving parts. Comes complete ready to 
run. We will senda ‘‘Detroit’”? on free 
trial to prove all claims. Runs all kinds 
of farm machinery, pumps, saw rigs, 
separators, churns, feed grinders, wash- 
ing machines. Silo fillers and electric 
lights. Money back and freight paid 
hoth ways if it does not meet every claim 
‘hat we have made for it. Don’t buy 
iy till you get our free catalog. 2 to 24h. p. 
in stock. Prices $29.50 up. Special dem- 
onstrator agency price on first outfit 
sold in each community. 2000 satisfied 
users. Wehave a stack of testimonials. 
Write guick. (20) 


The Amazing “DETROIT” 


Detroit Engine Works, 229 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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The Precious Hart’s Tongue 


EW to me was the hart’s tongue fern (Scolopen- 
drium vulgare), which every English child 
knows and loves for the breadth and brilliancy of 
its thick, leathery, undivided leaf. The picture 
on page 14 is a fair portrait, but fails to show its 
charming environment. The hart’s tongue grows 
on roadside rocks and walls, on shady banks and 
in ravines and looks like a stranger from the tropics. 
It generally grows about a foot high, with leaves 
twelve inches long and one and a half to two inches 
wide. Few people know the extraordinary num- 
ber of fantastic forms to which the hart’s tongue 
has given rise in cultivation. A nursery firm at 
Sale, near Manchester, which issues the largest fern 
catalogue in the world (122 pages), offers sixty-two 
varieties of the hart’s tongue, varying in height 
from six inches to two feet and cut and crested in 
many odd forms. But the original wild type is, of 
course, the most precious for the bog garden. 

If there is anything in England that looks impos- 
sible to grow in America it is this same hart’s tongue 
fern. Imagine, therefore, my astonishment on 
learning that it actually grows wild in the United 
States, and thrives as far north as Vermont! In 
this country it is a very rare plant, growing only 
on limestone rocks. Some of our botanists call 
it Phyllitis Scolopendrium. ‘Two American nursery- 
men now offer the hart’s tongue and I doubt not 
their stock has been propagated in the nursery. It 
would be scandalous to offer collected stock of so 
rare and precious a plant. : 


New York. W. M. 


A Cellar Window Frame 


(2 you have a cellar window with a southern 

exposure you can have, at very slight expense, 
a sort of compromise between a hotbed and a cold- 
frame which can be used very effectively in starting 
your early seedlings. The frame shown in the 
accompanying picture (with the top propped open) 
is 34 inches wide, 16 inches high, and 30 inches 
deep. It is made of $-inch poplar, with g-inch 
square strips nailed around the inside of the frames 
for the glass to rest against, the glass being held in 
place with putty, though other strips would do as 
well and, if put on with screws, facilitate the renewal 
of the glass in case itis broken. The frame is made 
so that it can be slipped into the window casing 
about 4 inches, fits snugly, and is hooked from the 
inside. ‘The top, which is hinged at the outer edge 
so that it may be raised for ventilation, is also fas- 
tened inside with a hook for safety at night. When 
you are through using the frame, all that is neces- 
sary is to unhook it and remove it to some place 
where it may be stored for the summer. 

When the frame is put in place the window sash is 
removed, and the result is really an extension of 
the cellar (with about the cellar’s temperature most 
ofthe time). By standing on a bench of convenient 
height you can care for your plants from within the 
cellar in all kinds of weather without exposure. 
The bottom of the frame should fit squarely on the 
ground, and it is well to bank it up a little on the 
outside. It is also a good plan to cover the bottom 
with sand as you would a greenhouse bench. At 
night, unless there is a cold wind blowing, the tem- 
perature in the frame will seldom fall much below 
that of the cellar. If a hood of old carpet is made 
to fit snugly over the frame the temperature can 
generally be held up to the cellar temperature. 
Covered in this way, the lowest temperature shown 
by the frame in the picture, last winter, was 38 
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AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GARDENERS 
Make BIG MONEY Growing Asparagus by the French Method of Intensive Cultivation 


Force Asparagus in late Winter and early Spring long before the regular crop. You can double the price and double 
the profit. The demand is always several times greater than the supply. Do not wait three years after starting your 
asparagus bed before cutting: cut it at the end of four or six weeks by our method. 


big profits in asparagus. By this method you double the profits. 


Forcing Asparagus has had a thorough 
try-out in this Country 


The reliable and successful meth- 
od had its beginning in France. 
A French merchant upon retiring 
from business removed to the 
outskirts of Paris, where he de- 
voted his energies to vegetable 
Home-grown asparagus raised by French method of forcing growing, giving particular atten- 
tion to Asparagus culture. 

his successful method of forcing that is related in our book. Everyone knows the 


Intensive cultivation is the most profitable 
method of vegetable growing 


It produces the best crops and the earliest. Getting 
to market first with the earliest vegetables brings 
the advanced price. Our book is the only prac- 
tical treatise in this Country on the French method 
of intensive cultivation. Besides the story of aspar- 
agus forcing, the book gives all the principal methods 
that allow the working of the smallest amount of 
land with the largest financial returns. 


It is 


Table of Contents of Our Book 


How to start a Garden. 

Seed sowing and transplanting. in one garden spot. 

How to force Rhubarb without How to force Asparagus for 
glass. spring and winter use. Cucumbers. 

How to start Tomatoes. How to pack for market. 


$1161.00 net, was the amount of vegetables sold last year from an acre of garden land by Brus 


Bros. truck growers near Kanas City. They practised intensive cultivation. 


This book will be sent postpaid with flexible cover for $1.00. The Library edition, $1.25. Post 


office money order, bank check or registered letter. Address 


Albert S. Dietzman, 650 Fourth Ave., 


How to grow Strawberries. 


Louisville, Ky. 


New French Method of Asparagus porcine 


How to. grow four vegetables How to grow and force Carrots, 
Cauliflower, Lettuce, Rad- 


ishes, Turnips, Cantaloupes, 


q We extend to our readers a hearty invitation to visit 

our Library Salesroom whenever you are in New 
York. You will find all of our books there, and you are 
most welcome to look them over in the leisurely way you 
would browse about in the library of a friend ; buy or not, 
as you wish. 


(fl We have just received a consignment of Japanese stained 
bamboo ‘fruit and flower baskets of unusually graceful 
design; also Chinese embroideries, and an interesting collection 
of Japanese and Chinese plates, jars, prints and stencils. We are 
displaying these in our Library Salesroom at moderate prices. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE @ COMPANY 


133 East 16th Street, New York City 


ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE 
OUR CATALOGUE 


—the acme of perfection in catalogue making—is 
the most instructive, the most useful, the most con- 
cise, and contains the least extravagant descriptions 
of any seed annual published. 


A VERITABLE MINE OF INFORMATION 


An invaluable guide to the amateur or the profes- 
sional gardener. 


Now ready. Mailed free. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


Dept. G 33 Barclay Street New York 
108 years in business in New York City 
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SPECIAL SEED OFFER 


Every reader of the Garden Magazine can try 
our high grade seed for the small cost of 1 Oc. 
Send us this amount either in two cent stamps or 
coin and you will receive by return mail a regular 


size packet of each of the following varieties: 


Beet, Improved Blood Turnip; Lettuce, May King; 
Radish, Scarlet Turnip White Tipped; Nastur- 
tium, Dwarf mixed; Sweet Peas, Finest mixed. 


and a copy of our 1910 SEED, BULB and 
TOOL catalogue, the largest and best we ever 
issued. Remember these are regular size 
packets and should not be compared to those 
sent out in some collections. By all means send 
for our catalogue. It's free. 


M. H. BRUNJES & SON 


1581 Myrtle Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


REE 
URRANTS 


and prolific 


Gooseberry Trees 


In most of the gardens of Europe 
you will find Tree Currants and Gooseber- 
ries. They have appreciated their beauty = 
and utility over there for years. Our trees 
are budded on very hardy stems about 4 to 5 feet 2 
high, of the Ribes family, to which the currant == 
and gooseberry belong. They are just == 
Larger as hardy and will do well anywhere the = 
5 bush form grows. ‘These little trees are 
very ornamental ona lawn, along walks or in 
Berries the garden. The berries are much larger and 
sweeter and so much easier to pick than when 
raised ona bush. ‘The trees we offer are all 
budded oe the vey best NaN CCS Have Handsome, 
strong ies and two-year tops, are easily 
transplanted and bear the next year. We've Decorative 
sold thousands and all are giving the best sat- Trees 
isfaction. 

Our 1910 catalogue gives our complete line of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Berry Bushes, Roses, Perennials, Bulbs, etc. 

Wnrtte for it to-day and get a free sample of our New Core- 
less Tomato. 


CERMAN NURSERIES AND SEED HOUSE, 
Box 148, Beatrice, Neb. 


QUT OF DOOR WORKERS 


&3_ Men who cannot stop for a 
Wiliens rainy day - will find the 

| _£ wee Greatest comfort and free- 
“at Vien dom of bodily movement . 


Sweeter 


SLUICKERS?#39° 
SUITS #399 
(BLACK OR YELLOW) 
/F NOT AT YOUR DEALERS 
SENT PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
CATALOG *16 FREE 


AJTower Co. Boston U.S.A. Tower Canadian Co, LIMITED TORONTO CAN. 
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degrees in February, in the teeth of a southwest 
blizzard, with the thermometer outside at zero. 
Ordinarily the temperature at night was about 58. 
On bright, sunny days, even when the weather is 
cold, the temperature runs into the 80’s in a sur- 
prising way, and ventilation is given by raising 
the lid. Danger from high temperature is lessened 
by having the frame open into the cellar, which 
permits the excessive heat to escape and generally 
modifies the temperature to fairly safe degrees, 
just as it helps to keep the frame warm when the 
weather is cold. 

Last spring plants for the family garden were suc- 
cessfully started here, including beets, cabbage, 
cauliflower, chard, kohlrabi, and lettuce; and later, 
when these had been removed to an ordinary cold- 


Make a frame like this outside your cellar win- 
dow and start your early seedlings init. Remove 
the window sash, and the plants can be cared for, 
in all kinds of weather, from inside 


frame, good plants of tomatoes, egg plants, peppers, 
cucumbers, muskmelon and English marrow were 
successfully forwarded. Of course, in so small 
a space not many plants of each kind can be raised, 
and a good deal of management is required in the 
way of getting the hardier plants started first and 
getting them out of the way for the tenderer ones 
when the weather grows milder. This sort of 
frame is a great help in advancing the kitchen gar- 
den, and it is just as effective with flowers. 
Indiana. Woop LEVETTE WILSON. 


The Grandest Bog Lilies 


4 Pies most gorgeous lily we have east of the 


Rockies is the one that has been well named 
Lilium superbum. It has flowers about four inches 
across, Orange, spotted with dark purple, and of 
the Turk’s cap type, 7. e. the flowers are drooping 
and the petals rolled far back. It blooms in August. 
In sunny meadows or in garden conditions this lily 


. may grow only three feet high and bear four to ten 


flowers, but in American bog gardens it towers to 
a height of eight or ten feet, each stem being crowned 
with a great pyramid of bloom, often containing 
twenty and sometimes thirty flowers. The species 
nearest like it on the Pacific Coast are Humboldt’s 
lily and the leopard lily, both of which do better in 
England than L. superbum. 

Second to superbum among practicable lilies for 
the bog garden I should rank the Canadian wood- 
lily (Lilium Canadense), which bears red or yellow 
bells in July. The European dealers take pains 
to separate these two varieties and they even have 
a third color, vzz., orange. I saw all three at Iver 
Heath, and it was a pleasure to see them doing better 
in an artificial bog garden than I had ever seen 
them in nature. 

It is customary to speak of “‘bog lilies,’ but I 
hope that no one will imagine that the bulbs them- 
selves like constant dampness. I would have no 
stagnant moisture in a bog garden, for it breeds 
sourness and scum and very few plants worth grow- 
ing can stand it. “The ideal is moving moisture — 
an unfailing water supply combined with perfect 
drainage. ‘The bulbs of bog lilies should be a few 
inches above the line of constant moisture. 

New York. W. M. 


CREATIONS 


IN PLUMS AND WALNUTS 


Rutland Plumcot 
Formosa Plum 


Santa Rosa Plum 
Gaviota Plum 


Vesuvius Foliage Plum 


Royal and Paradox rapid-growing Timber Walnuts 


Send 25 cents for beautifully illustrated booklet 
in colors. We are sole propagators and 
disseminators. 


“TREES@ 


Largest and Finest Assortment on the Coast 


CALIFORNIA HORTICULTURE. Profusely illustrated, 
describing 2000 different varieties of trees and plants. WValu- 
able suggestions given relative to planting, pruning and care 
of orchards. Mailed for 25 cents. 


WRITE US TODAY, FOR QUOTATIONS;ON YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
Established 1884 
Paid-Up Capital $200,000 


FANCHER CREEK NURSERIES, INC. 
GEO. C. ROEDING, Pres. and Mer. 
P. O. Box 39 _ FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


The confidence felt by farmers and garden-= 
ers in Ferry’s Seeds to-day would have 
been impossible to feel in any seeds 
two score of years ago. We 

have made a science 
of seed 


do exactly 
what you expect of 
them. For sale everywhere. 
FERRY’S 1910 SEED ANNUAL 
Free on request. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


The Best Spray. Pump 


Sprays the tallest fruit trees from the ground. 
Not too heavy for low bushes. Sprays quickest 
and best. Does the work in half the time and 
does it thoroughly. Always ready. Used with 
bucket, barrel or tank. - Lasts a lifetime. No 
leathers to dry up, wear out, or make trouble. 


Standard Spray Pump 


Warranted for 5 Years. Price $4.00. 
It will not cost you a cent to try it. Our special 
offer gives complete details. Write for it today 
and we will also send our illustrated cireular 
showing how this pump pays for itself many 
times over the first season. 


The Standard Stamping Co. 
274 Main Street Marysville, O. 
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SONS ALL STAR OFFER : 
(, SONEWEST CACTUS DAHLIAS |") 


POSTAGE PAID 


DETTOBIeY WVAY [> 970 


This collection is made up from surplus stock 
of our choicest novelties; each bulb is named, no 
two alike. 


Rawson’s Garden Manual for 1910 (the most 
complete garden book published) and 


Rawson’s Special Catalogue of Dahlias and 
Gladiolus, the only catalogue of its kind in the world. 


Mailed free to all applicants 
W.W.RAWSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Euonymus Radicans 


HY PLANT the Boston Ivy or Ampelopsis Veitchi which loses 

\ \) its leaves with the first frost, when you can have a more beautiful 

vine that holds its leaves all winter and is perfectly hardy? More 

beautiful than the English Ivy, which is not hardy. For covering stone or 

brick walls this Euonymus is unsurpassed. The leaves are small, of a rich 

lustrous green, and look just as well in winter as they do in summer. This 

vine can also be used instead of Box, which is not very hardy north of 

Washington, for making garden edges or little hedges, and nothing is more 
beautiful for the purpose. 


20 cents each; $2perdozen; $14 per 100 


Extra Strong Plants: 
30;cents each; $3 per dozen; $20 per 100 


We have the largest, finest and most comprehensive stock of Hardy Plants in America, including 300 
varieties of the choicest Peonies, one hundred varieties of Japanese and European Tree Peonies, and also 
the largest collection of Japanese Iris in the world, and an unsurpassed collection of named Phloxes. Our 
illustrated catalogue describing these and hundreds "of other Hardy Plants, Trees, Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
and Shrubs, will be sent on request. 

“A PLEA FOR HARDY PLANTS,” by J. Wilkinson Elliott, contains much information about 
Hardy Gardens, with plans for their arrangement. We have made arrangements with the publishers of this 
book to furnish it to customers at a very low price. Particulars on request. 


Elliott Nursery Company 


Stone howe eat Erie, Pa., eareg ai ESS ae Radicans 336 Fourth Avenue PITTSBURG, PA. 


Do you intend to build a poultry house? 
38 Write to the Readers’ Service 


The Unseen Power 
As man’s mechanical skill increases he conceals the means by which 
work is done. Compare, for example, the earliest locomotives and 
their exposed mechanism with the modern “‘iron horse,”’ or the early 
walking-beam engine with a modern motor-boat driven by a sub- 
merged propeller and seeming to move as if alive. In your country 


home there is no need to insult the landscape with a towering, clat- 
tering, unreliable windmill. 
Amsterdam, 


Leave windmills to the days of ‘‘New 
and the old flint-lock muskets to lovers of antiques, 
and let your water supply be furnished by the little, inconspicuous 
Hot-Air Pump, which can be tucked away in the corner of the cellar, 
barn, or outhouse, works silently, and independently of wind or 
weather, and is reliable always. Once installed it is out of sight and 
out of mind. 


”) 


Be sure that the wen ms E CSSON ppe: the 
pump you _ purchase, ‘REECO- RIDER or ‘AEECO- ERI jie Game Dr 


tects you against worthless imitations. When so situated that you cannot personally inspect 
the pump before ordering, write to our nearest office (see list below) for the name of a repu- 
table dealer in your locality, who will sell you only the genuine pump. Over 40,000 are in 
use throughout the world to-day. Write for Catalogue U, and ask for reduced ‘brice-list. 


RipEr-ERicsson ENGINE Co. 


40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 234 West Craig Street, MOR UE a + Q: 
40 North 7th Street, Philadelphia 22 Pitt Street, Sydney, N. S. 


(Also builders of the new ‘‘ Reeco ” Electric Pump.) 


35 Warren Street. New York 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 


HOT-AIR PUMP 


O worthier contribution to 
American letters has been 
made in the past decade than 
these powerful and distinctive 
—and widely popular volumes 


by 


Ellen Glasgow 


A grateful public, surfeited with 
disturbing “problem” and _ sex 
novels and tales of preposterous 
adventure, has never failed to find 
relief in the fresh, clever, plausible 
and entertaining romances of 


C.N. and A. M. 


Williamson 


Set in Silver, $/.50 

The Chaperon, $/.50 

The Car of Destiny, $/.50 

The Princess Virginia, $/.50 
Rosemary in Search of a Father, $/.50 
Lady Betty across the Water, $/.50 
My Friend the Chauffeur, $/.50 


CoUNTEY LEE Tue WoRLD's Work THE GARDES 
IN AMEHICA MAGAZINE 


DOUBLEDAY. PAGE & Co. NEw Yorx. 


The Ancient Law $/.50 

The Battle Ground $/.50 

The Wheel of Life $/.50 

The Voice of the People $/.50 

The Deliverance $/.50 

The Freeman, and Other Poems 
Net $1.50 (postage 1 2c. ) 


COUNTRY LIFE THE WOBRLD's WORK ‘THe GARDEN 
IN AMERICA MAGAZINE 


oun PaGE & Co. NEw YORK 
SUBURBAN 
GARDENERS 


Find in the Iron Age Book devices of which they never dreamed for the 

easy, economical, exact cultivation of the pleasure-profit garden. Think 
of one pair of easy-going handles performing every operation from the 
opening of the soil to the gathering of Nature’s reward and you have a 
slight idea of Iron Age methods. 


Our “Guide to Good Books’’, is sent upon request 


Whether you plant a hill, a row oran acre, whether you do it your- 
self or employ others, you must know about these Iron Age labor 
saving, yield-increasing implements if you want to get the full 
return for your labor or investment. The Iron Age book will be 
forwarded upon request to readers of The Garden Magazine. 

Read it and be a better gardener. 


BATEMAN MFG CO., BOX C, GRENLOCH, N. J. 
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Seeds to be Sown Now 


aS in the month sow seed in the uplands, 
of tomato, pepper and egg plant in hotbeds. 

Sow sweet peas and seed of the early varieties of 
garden peas in trenches in the open ground before 
the 15th of February. 

At about the same time plant early white potatoes. 
Do not use a rich, nitrogenous fertilizer for potatoes, — 
as it makes them produce foliage at the expense of 
the tubers. 

Sow beets, lettuce, turnips, radishes, spinach, 
celery, kale, mustard, carrot, parsnip, parsley, and 
salsify in open ground where it will be convenient 
to give protection, if it is required. 

Also sow the seed of half-hardy annuals and 
perennials in a sunny place, where they will be 
protected from the frost. By getting them started 
early they will not only produce earlier and better 
flowers, but will also develop a stronger root sys- 
tem, and thereby be enabled to stand the*hot, dry 
weather better. 

In the Middle and Lower South, plant garden 
peas and white potatoes for main crops. 

The cheapest and best method of growing onions 
isin the open ground. Sow the seed now. 

Sow pepper, egg plants and tomatoes after the 


Sweet potato plants that have been grown in a 
hotbed 


tenth of the month in a sunny place in the open 
ground. Cover them on cold nights. 

Plant out dahlias, gladiolus and tuberous 
roots now; also make hotbeds for growing sweet 
potato plants. Directions for doing this were given 
in Volume VII of THE GARDEN MAGAZINE, page 83. 

After the tenth of the month, sow seed of sweet 
corn and early bush beans, also cucumbers, squashes, 
muskmelons, and watermelon. Cover on cold 
nights. Use horse stable manure in making the 
hills. The Improved Georgia Rattlesnake is one 
of the best early watermelons for the home garden. 

Bermuda grass is the best lawn grass for the 
South. Plant out pieces of the grass now, or sow 
the seed. 

Every suburban gardener in the Middle ail 
Lower South should plant some sugar cane; chil- 
dren are very fond of it, and it is good for them. 
Plant the variety known as Green Cane; it is softer 
than the Red, although not so sweet. Late in the 
month is the best time for planting cane. 
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Delicate 
Fabrics 
Demand 


Pearline 


or Coarsest oe “a 
@ Embroideries — Laces — | 
Linens-choice Wash Fabrics 

of every kind should be wash- 

ed with the greatest care. 


jected to the out-of-date 

Brutally Harmful rubbed-out- 

by -main- strength Washing 

Methods of Bar Soap. and 

Wash Board. 

@ PEARLINE does all the” 

Work that Soap will do and - 

| does it Better—more Quickly 

/— more ‘Safely than even 
the best 05h can- without | 


Fabrics are those which ee 
need PEARLINE'S Gentle | 
Persuasive Way of Washing. 
@ Washing and Cleaning are | 
Hard Work. But whatever 
| Lightens Labor—Saves Time 
| — Health — Strength and 
Money is worth a fair tnal. 
|@ PEARLINE takes the 
/ /Drudgery and Hard Work 
| out of bane and Clean- 


PEARLINE 


-MODERN SOAP. 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE 
By Chas. Edw. Hooper. 


A practical and comprehensive treatise on house building. Elab- 
orately illustrated. $3.36 postpaid. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 133 E. 16th St., New York 
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YOU NEED A COPY OF 


The Garden and Farm 
Almanac for 1910 


If You Own 
a Garden, 
a Farm, or 
a Country Place, 
or Hope to 


The Garden and Farm Almanac tells you how, 
when and where to plant and grow to the very best 
advantage all flowers, vegetables, crops, shrubs, trees, 
and lawns—contains elaborate planting tables for every 
season of the year—tells how to fight all insect enemies 
—shows what needs to be done about the place each 
month for its better maintenance—devotes many pages 
to all garden nd farm building operations—is full of new and attractive ideas 
and suggestions which make the Almanac something a great deal more than just 
a collection of facts and data. 


The Garden and Farm Almanac 


is, in a word, a ready reference guide of every-day value, covering the entire 
field comprehensively and expertly. It will answer every question for 
you on any subject whatsoever pertaining to the garden and farm. 
@. The 1910 Almanac is bigger and better than ever before, 
containing many new features. The text is made up of 

over 200 pages fully illustrated. Every subject carefully indexed. 


Please send me, 
postpaid, The 19/0 
Garden and Farm 
Almanac, for which 


I enclose 25 cents. 


Price 25 Cents net a Copy 


Ready Now. Edition Limited 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER NOW 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


133 East 16th St. 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 


skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 30 years 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
Denver, Col. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Pittsburg, Pa., 
4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, R. I. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
London, England. 


IKXansas City, Mo. White Plaing, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo., Columbus, Ohio. 

2801 “Locust St. Portland, Oregon. 
Manchester, N. H. PMG Pa., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 812 N. Broad St. 


Dwight, Ill. 

Marion, Ind. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Portland, Me. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


West Haven, Conn. 
Washington, D. ©. 


The Readers’ Service gives 
information about investments 


Greenhouses As Money Makers 


LL this talk about luscious tomatoes and | in the cut: A brother and sister started a very 


spicy carnations grown in your own 

greenhouse, is all very good for the man 
who wants a greenhouse as genuine pleasure, 
or can afford it for the contribution of enjoy- 
ment to others; but what chance is there for 
one who wants to make it a paying proposition? 
There is every chance! Carnations,for instance, 
are not specially difficult to grow, are free 
bloomers and always find a ready market, and 
can be followed in the early spring with a 
paying crop of tomatoes. 

e can refer you to a recent instance, 
twenty miles from New York, where the 
owners paid for the cost of their greenhouse 
from the first year's carnation profits. 

Growing roses requires considerable skill, but 
you can employ a man who thoroughly under- 
stands the business, and soon master the 
subject yourself. 

You know American Beauties bring as high 
as $1.50 each, wholesale, and it is a poor 
season indeed that won't pay a mighty good 
average right through. 

Of course there is money in it! Go to 
Madison, N. J., and get a cabby to drive you 
about, and whichever way you may go there 
are greenhouses, and more greenhouses, all 
devoted to roses—and every year others are 
being built. 

You would find violet growing highly 
interesting work. Take these houses shown 


few years ago with a small house; they soon 
ordered, in quick succession, these houses, 
each 30 x 125 feet, and then another at the 
left, 185 feet long. Recently, 60 feet 
more were added to both the 125-foot 
houses. Violets have done it! 

Yes, it does take money to start, because, 
to make a success of it, you must have 
thoroughly built and equipped houses, or soon 
all your profits will be eaten up by glass 
breakage and continued repair costs. But 
there is not an opening today, all things 
considered, that offers such attractions, both 
from the pay side and that of having a work 
every way enjoyable. 

Here is a man in the City of Brooklyn, 
who is building three greenhouses in his back 
yard, and has given up the first floor of his 
house as a florist’s store. Just now he has to 
buy all his stock, but in a short time will be 
growing practically all of it and securing a 
greatly increased profit. And this is the sort 
of thing people are doing all over the country, 
and many a person with impaired health is 
speedily regaining’ it. 

Come and talk it over with us, or write, 
giving particulars as fully as possible, of just 
what you have in mind. It always takes some 
little time to make decisions, draw up plans 
and get things under way — so start about 
it at once. 


LORD AND BURNHAM COMPANY 
IRVINGTON, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 
St. James Bldg. 


BOSTON 
Tremont Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Heed Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
The Rookery 


Gillett’s Ferns and Flowers 


For Dark, Shady Places 


There is no corner so shady but that certain ferns and plants will thrive 
there. There is no soilso light and sandy but that some of our hardy wild 
ferns will beautify it. For 25 years we have been growing these hardy ferns 
and flowers and know what is suited to each condition. Wecansupply 
fernsfor the dark corner by the porch, or ferns and flowers, including our 
native orchids,in quantity, to make beautiful country estates. Wet and 
swampy spots, rocky hillsides, dry woods, each may be made beautiful by 
plants especially adapted to them. Nothing adds greater charm to the 
home grounds than clumps of thrifty ferns. We also grow the hardy 
flowers which require open sunlight —primroses, campanulas, digitalis, 


violets, etc. 


Write for my descriptive catalogue. Ittells about this class of plants. 


EDWARD GILLETT,Box C, Southwick, Mass. 
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Improved Georgia Rattlesnake watermelon is a 
good early variety 


Set out early cabbage now, and sow the seed for 
the main crop. Allhead Early, Surehead, Short 
Stem Drumhead, Succession and Early Summer 
succeed best with me. They are resistant to dry 
weather, and can be depended upon to head. 

Plant out horse radish and rhubarb roots now 
in rich soil. Rhubarb should be planted in a moist 
place or where it can be easily watered during 
droughts. It should also be partly shaded from 
the late afternoon sun during the summer. Sow 
the seed now for roots for next year’s planting. 


Success with Cucumbers 


Rok several years cucumbers have succeeded 
well with me, but never before have they 
been so thoroughly satisfactory as they were last 
season. I made fourteen hills three and a half 
feet apart each way, and in each hill I put a handful 
of cotton seed and a large shovelful of well-rotted 
manure. This was done very early in February, 
so that the cotton seed would have time to rot 
before the cucumbers were planted. Seed of the 
English frame type, Sutton’s Lord Roberts, Green 
Cluster and mixed varieties were planted the first 
of March. 

When the young plants had four to six leaves, 
they were thinned to one to a hill. A handful of 
fertilizer rich in potash was placed in a trench 
one and a half feet from each plant, and frequent 
shallow cultivations were given until the vines inter- 
fered. I never turn cucumber and melon vines if 


Cucumbers, twelve to twenty inches in length, 
which weighed from one to six pounds 


it can be avoided, as I find it injures them. Around 
some of the hills I placed straw to prevent the 
“cukes”’ from getting sandy and to serve as a 
mulch: Fortunately, we had lots of rain during the 
spring and early summer. 

The vines began bearing the last of May, and not 
being allowed to mature seed, they continued to 
bear until August. The fourteen hills produced 
more cucumbers than JI needed so several 
bushels each week were used as stock food. 

The cucumbers were from twelve to twenty inches 
in length, and weighed from one to six pounds. 
Sutton’s Lord Roberts is the largest and best eating 
cucumber I have ever tried. For pickles I prefer 
the American type of cucumber, and consider Ford- 
hook Pickling, Green Cluster, Boston Pickling, 
Cumberland, and Fordhook Famous the best for 
the purpose. June and July are the months for 
planting these varieties, except in sections where 
the squash bugs and borers are very troublesome, 
when the seeds should be planted in early spring 
so that the vines will get a good start before these 
insects become very numerous. _ 

Georgia. THOMAS J. STEED. 
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“LEAVENS MADE’ 
FURNITURE 


@ Makes its strongest appeal 
to people of taste and refine- 
ment. A large business of sup- 
plying the purchaser direct has 
been built upon the simple, ar- 
tistic lines of our designs, solid 
construction, and a variety of 
custom finishes, meeting every 
possible requirement of dis- 


criminating people. 

q A large assortment of Furniture 
in the natural wood or stained to 
suit the individual taste. Your 
choice of any of several finishes to 
harmonize with the color scheme of 
your rooms. 


@ Send for full set of illustrations, mailed 


upon request. 


WM. LEAVENS & CO. 


Manufacturers 


32 CANAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


TRADE MARK 


P The New Idea in Rat Extermination 


Harmless to human beings and household pets if 
accidentally taken in small quantities. 

Safe Sure Scientific | Clean to Handle 
Shaped like a squash seed—the rat’s favorite food. 
They do not die in the house but rush for open 
air and water. 


A Single Tablet Will Kill the Largest Rat 
15e and 25c at your druggists’ or sent prepaid 
on receipt of price in stamps or coin. 


FULTON CHEMICAL CO. 
100 William Street - New York City 


GARDEN 


Ij a problem grows in your garden write lo 
the Readers’ Service jor assistance 4] 


Blood Red 


Japanese Maples 
American Grown 


No other tree or shrub to-day has such 
intense, blood-red foliage as this beautiful 
Japanese Maple. It commands attention 
wherever seen, but unfortunately is 
almost unknown. 

This beautiful dwarf tree should be 
on every property large or small. It is 
easily grown, attaining 8 feet only after 

years of growth and is perfectly hardy as far north as Massachusetts. 

To get the best, buy American-grown plants. They have more vigor and vitality and 
are thoroughly nedbniace 

Meehan-grown Japanese Maples are recognized among well-informed gardeners as the 
choicest in America. 

They are well-grown in every respect. Good roots, well-formed tops, and so frequently 
transplanted they move now with almost no disturbance or check to the growth. 

Decide to have some of these beautiful plants of ours for your lawn or garden this 
spring. Order early— we can satisfactorily ship to all points. 

The prices at which we offer these plants are exceptionally reasonable, especially when 
you realize they are from 6 to 8 years old. Bushy, well-formed plants in all the sizes: 


12 to 18 inches, $1.00 each, 5 for $4.00 23 to 3 feet, extra bushy, $5.00 each, 5 for $20.00 
2 to 23 feet, $2.50 each, 5 for $10.00 Specimens, 3 to 4 feet, $8.00 to $10.00 each 
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America’s Best Perennial Creation 


Thousands of Meehans’ Mallow Marvels have been sold since their 
introduction in 1907 and from ocean to ocean have come letters comment- 
ing on their wonderful beauty. 

They are acknowledged the choicest and best herbaceous perennial 
creation introduced for years and America’s best product. Just picture 
them, bushes in one season, 5 to 8 feet high, completely covered with 
flowers and buds which come in late July and continue until frost. 

The huge blossoms, from 6 to over 10 inches in diameter, in fiery 
crimson, rich blood red, soft pinks, and white. 

Perfectly hardy, easy to grow and successful in any good garden soil. 

Decide at once to have some of these gorgeous perennials on your 
grounds this season. Send in your order at once. 

Big, two year old roots which will flower this season, in Crimson, 
Red, Pink or White — $1.00 each. 


Meehans’ Garden Bulletin 


New, intensely practical garden paper for the interested owner of home grounds. 
Edited by the House of Meehan — 56 years old. 

Full of dependable articles by experienced horticulturists, experts —men who 
know of what they write. Particularly dwells on landscape gardening, trees, shrubs, 
evergreens and hardy plants. The hints and suggestions are invaluable—no theories. 

Send 10 cents for three spring numbers. One number is well worth the price. 

We will on request include with the Garden Bulletin our new price list 
(unillustrated) listing all our hardy plants. 

Special. Anyone ordering plants from this ad. will receive ‘‘The Garden 
Bulletin’’ for three months and our new price list (unillustrated) free of charge. 


Thos Meehan & Sons, Inc., Box 17, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The best in trees, shrubs and plants is our hobby. Hundreds 
of satisfied patrons tell us that we know how toride the hobby. 
Growing extra-fine stuff and supplying it to tip-top trade, as 
we do, we feel that we must offer our products through a book 
quite some out of the ordinary, So we’ve just completed a 
handsome volume, printed on fine paper and illustrated with 
cracker-jack pictures. 


“Peter’s Perennials 
and Other Plants’ 


A copy will be mailed free to any of the eiect who know a 
good thing when they see it. When you write, tell us if our 
landscape department can be of service to you. We make a 
specialty of planting plans that don’t bankrupt one to follow. 


PETER’S NURSERY CO., 
713 Church Street, Koioxeiies Tenn. 


— 


9 The latest books on travel and biography may 
42 be obtained through the Readers’ Service 
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Grapevines 


Sent Postpaid $1 .00 


Strong, Hardy Two-Year-Old Vines 


A remarkable collection of grapevines at an exceedingly 
low price. Best varieties—red, white, black—just what the 
town man or the farmer needs for planting along fences and 
buildings. Vines can be arranged to cover unsightly places 
with beautiful foliage and at the same time furnish fresh grapes 
for the table. Wealso offer 


5 Three-Year-Old Vines for $1.00 


These are strong, hardy vines, and wiil bear the year after 
planting. Order now and vines will be sent proper time to 
plant. With every order is sent free our valuabe book how 
to plant, cultivate and prune. Grapes are easily grown and 
should be in every garden. 


T. S. HUBBARD COMPANY, 
Grapevine Specialists 


364 Central Ave., Fredonia, N. Y. 
Established 42 Vears. 
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A Home for Garden Tramps and 
Waifs 


ee out your border carefully; trench it, spading 
in old, well-rotted manure; prepare your plans 
carefully and accurately; plant it; and you have pre- 
pared a home for all the upstarts, waifs, intruders 
and tramps of the vegetable world, who will take 
possession so quickly it will make your head swim 
if you don’t keep after them and serve ejection 
papers and use force when necessary. 

New plantsfrom the nurserymen, loads of manure, 
loads of leaf mold brought from the woods, birds 
and the winds, bring to this favored soil myriads 
of plant life all struggling to use the store of nour- 
ishment laid up for their betters. There are some 
interesting and entirely unexpected and inexplicable 
visitors that will appear without warning. The 
better the work of preparing the border is done, 
the more frequent and numerous the unbidden 
guests. The more the soil is stirred the more little 
tramp weeds appear. 

Sometimes something worth while appears. At 
other times some noxious weed gets a foothold 
before you know it. Highly bred plants from the 
nurseries show strange fungus diseases and blight; 
new varieties of bugs and worms come with new 
plants, and there is really “something doing” every 
day! 

A load of woods earth has great possibilities of 
welcome as well as unwelcome visitors when its 
myriads of seeds begin to sprout in a cultivated 
garden. One load of dirt had a few of the pretty 
little “‘Boys and Girls” (Collinsia), which I hadn’t 
seen in a number of years. This same load of 
“leaf mold” also had more yellow dock in it than 
I believed there was in the whole world — hun- 
dreds and hundreds of little docks sprung up where 
this soil was spread. Itis a mean weed to get out of 
the way when once its tap root gets sunk well 
into the soil. 

There are plenty of indigenous pests, but it has 
been my ill luck to import more than a plenty. I 
now know that new plants will bear a close scrutiny 
for insects, for fungus pests, and new and strange 
weeds. I have one weed that I can’t quite lose; 
I don’t know what it is except.that it is pestiferous 
and umbelliferous. It came with an order of spireas 
from the nurseryman, and, the foliage closely 
resembling one of the varieties, it was allowed to 
grow and cover a nice space under the mistaken idea 
that it was a spirea. The spireas blossomed but 
the umbelliferous interloper made only a fine crop 
of leaves so nearly like the spirea that it got by 
safely. Last spring I was much surprised and 
pleased at the alarming increase of the white, fluffy 
spireas. When blooming time came, these spireas 
seemed to change their nature. The real ones 
sent up their spikes, but the large colony of near- 
spireas sent up their characteristic flat top umbels, 
and I realized I had secured another prize package. 

Having called this interloper so many names 
myself, I decided it didn’t make much difference 
what the botanies called it, so I have never taken 
the trouble to run it through a key. It has been 
pulled up and dug up, but its long, wiry underground 
root-stocks seem to ramble all over and, killed in one 
place, reappear in another. : 

But all the waifs from the greenhouses and nur- 
series are not undesirables. I have a little patch 
of a feathery fumitory, with spikes of yellow blos- 
soms resembling in shape half of a Dutchman’s 
breeches, that is well worth a corner. It was a 
chance seedling in some woods earth. My first 
snowdrop was an accidental bulb in an order of 
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FOR BEST ASTERS GROWN FROM 


VICK QUALITY SEEDS 


We offer these cash prizes at the New York 
State Fair next September. Fair officials will be 
thejudges. Noentrance fees. ques 
Anyone can enter. It willbe $340.00 IN PRIZES 
a wonderful show of the most for its Hes: specimens of 

. vegetables grown from 
enemy ies me STOW— Vick Quality Seeds and 
ick’s Asters. rite for exhibited at the New 
full particulars and we will York State Fair next 
send with them a copy of September. Anyone can 
Vick’s Garden and Floral Winemeni ence 
: Tde , Oral Write for full particulars. 
Guide. This isthe sixty-firstt = 
annual edition and we’ve SPECIAL OFFER 
made it better and more So you can find out for 
helpful than ever. yourself how beautiful 
E 1 ffl Asters can be, we willsend 

VerylOveroliow- x pkg. Vick’s Daybreak, 

4 ers Should have it 


x pkg. Vick’s Mixed 
?]_write for your Branching, and our book 
copy to-day. 


“How to Grow Asters” 
James Vick’s Sons, 362 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. | 


—all three for ro cents. 


THE LAWNS OF 
OLD ENGLAND 


Are famous for their wonderful per- 
fection and durability. Such lawns 
may be produced in this country if 


IMPORTED ENGLISH 
LAWN GRASS SEED 


is used. No weed seeds or coarse 
grasses. Hardy and beautiful in 
color and texture. Send for direc- 
tions—How to Seed and Keep a 
Beautiful English Lawn. Free 


BARWELL’S AGRICULTURAL WORKS 
MADISON AND SAND STS., WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


’ Established at Leicester, England, in 1800. 


ASTERS 


packet each, white, rose and lavender and my Little 


Single Chinese Asters 
are now in fashion. One 


Green Seed Book, toc. Try the Adams’ method. 
HENRY SAXTON ADAMS, Garden Expert, Wellesley, Mass. 


RAT KILLED BY 


SCIENCE 


By the wonderful bacteriological preparation, discovered and pre- 
pared by Dr. Danysz, of Pasteur Institute, Paris. Used with strik- 
ing success for the past few years in England, France, and Russia. 


DANYSZ VIRUS 


contains the germs of a disease peculiar to rats and mice only and is 
absolutely harmless to birds, human beings and other animals. 
The rodents always die in the open, because of feverish condition. 
The disease is also contagious to them. Easily prepared and applied. 


Mow much to use.—A small house, one tube. Ordinary dwelling, three 
tubes (if rats are numerous, not less than 6 tubes). One or two dozen for 
large stable with hay loft and yard or 5,000 sq. ft. floor space in buildings. 
Price: One tube, 75¢; 3 tubes, $1.75; 6 tubes, $3.25; one dozen, $6.00. 


INDEPENDENT CIVEMICAL COMPANY 
28 Old Slip, New York City 
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HE Experienced Fruit Grower is the man 

who realizes the importance of using only 
high-class Sprayers. He knows that spraying is 
what you make it—a hard job or an easy prop- 
osition, depending on the outfit. Most Grow- 
ers have learned that it doesn’t pay to bother 
with cheap ones. Goulds’ Sprayers havea rep- | 
utation to maintain. They comprise a line of 


Over 25 Styles 


for both Hand and Power—all simple—all 
working parts brass to withstand wear and the 
chemical action of the solutions. Don’t be 
caught experimenting with a cheap sprayer—see 
that the name Goulds is cast on the pump. Its 
presence is the assurance you are buying the 
very best Sprayer made. It guarantees satis- 
faction and reliability. Write for our book. 


**HOW TO SPRAY— 
WHEN TO SPRAY— 
WHAT SPRAYER TO USE”’ 


It is full of interesting infor- 
mation and contains most valuable 
tormulas for spray mixtures. Copy 
sent free on request. 


The GOULDS 
Manufacturing Co. 
82 W. Fall Street 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


We build Pumps for Every Service 


AMATITE ROOFING 


Mineral surfaced. Needsno painting. Send for free sample. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO., New York, Chicago. 


23 Bushels from 
One Pound of 


One cus- 
tomer plant- 
ed a pound of 
our potatoes and 
the second year 
raised 23 bushels of 
the best potatoes in the 
district. It took years to 


their present state of perfec- 
tion, giving more and better pota- 
toes to the acre thananykindyoucan 
plant. We have done the same with our 
peas and beans—they are without equal 
for quality and yield. All our field,vegetable 
and flower seeds are hardy, Northern grown. 
Write to-day for our new 112-page catalog. Free. 


Darling & Beahan, 462 Michigan St. , Petoskey, Mich. 
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An Authority 


on Decoration 


AIRS 


O a property-owner who expects to spend this 
spring from $40 to $1,000 on a piece of home 
decorating, exterior or interior, our “Dutch 
Boy Paint Adviser No. V,” though free, is 
worth at least an expert adviser’s fee—say 
five per cent. of the expected expenditure. 

@ We have one reserved, free, for every 
property-owner who wants practical, authori- 
tative directions and suggestions on the selec- 
tions of harmonious colors, shrubbery 
arrangement for outside, drapery and rugs for 
interior, and the proper mixing and use of 
white lead and linseed oil for painting various 
surfaces. 
@ No property owner can afford to permit the 
use of anything but the best in building or 
decorating his home. Arguments for inferior 
substitutes sometimes seem plausible, but in 
practice the genuine—the standard—thing is the cheapest in 
the end. Paint made of pure white lead and pure linseed oil 
remains the reliable paint. Ask your painter if this isn’t so. 


@ Old patrons as well as new are requested to note that our 
white lead is now packed in steel kegs, dark gun-metal finish, 
instead of oak kegs as heretofore. The Dutch Boy Painter 
trade mark is on the side of these new kegs, as of the old, 
and is your guaranty that you are getting our pure white lead. 


The Dutch Boy Paint Adviser No. V is free to anyone 
contemplating painting or decorating of any kind. Address 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


An office in each of the following cities : 


New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland Chicago St. Louis 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 


“Quilt’’—the Warmest Sheathing 
Wind and Frost Proof 


NC a mere felt or paper, but a matted lining ve 
that keeps out the cold as a bird’s feathers 
do. Six times as warm as the best papers, and 


—ET—ar 


warmer and cheaper than back-plaster. Costs 
less than 1c.a foot. Keeps warm rooms warm 
and cool rooms cool. ‘‘/¢ zs cheaper to build warm 
houses than to heat cold ones.” 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., 1 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


. Send fora Sean and catalogue (free) of 
Agents at all Central Points. Cabot’s Sheathing Ouilt 
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The Readers’ Service will gladly furnish 
information about foreign travel T H E G A R D E N 


DREERS 


72~=ANNUAL EDITION 


HENRY A-DREER 
714 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Go by This Book 


in your Spring planting. Describes and prices 
over 1200 varieties of flower seeds; over 600 
varieties of vegetables; and more than 2000 
kinds of plants, besides hardy shrubs, climb- 
ers, small fruits, aquatics, etc., etc. 


256 large pages of gardening information 
and special cultural notes, based on an ex- 
perience of 72 years. Illustrated with upwards 
of a thousand photo - engravings, including 
beautiful color and duotone plates. 


Cultural Notes 


on how to grow flowers from seeds — both annual and per- 
ennial. How to grow Asters, Sweet Peas, Dahlias, Gladioli, 
Palms, Ferns, Roses, etc. 


On how to raise fine vegetables. 
On how to grow plants in the house. 


In short, the latest and most dependable information for 
both amateur and professional gardeners is to be found in 
Dreer’s Garden Book for 1gro. 


Mailed to our patrons without application. If you 
haven't received it, we will send a copy free on 
mention of this magazine. 


HENRY A. DREER 


714 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA 
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daffodils. Last spring a kind-hearted nursery- 
man dropped a white Stokesia into an order, and 
this was a welcome guest, indeed. 

These various tramps, waifs, intruders and up- 
starts that will happen along in the best regulated 
gardens, from one reason or another, add zest 
to gardening and sometimes accidehtally disclose 
some exceptionally fine effects. Bluebells (Mer- 
tensia) and white tulips are as pretty a combina- 
tion as could be desired, and I never should have 
known it had not the bluebells accidentally found 
a lodgment among the tulips. Probably a chance 
wind blew seed from a clump near by. 

But if you once let a bluebell settle down, it will 
raise an enormous family if not speedily suppressed; 
and one wood violet can distribute its species more 
numerously and tenaciously than any innocent- 
looking little wildling I know of. Violets which 
were welcome the first spring, have become a posi- 
tive nuisance in my garden. Pull out one root, 
and a dozen seem to appear to take its place. 
These violets came up in some woods earth and 
were a flourishing colony before discovered. 

The unexpected reappearance of plants often 
gives interesting data as to the length of time seed 
may lie dormant in the soil. I have found Nico- 
tiana affinis all over one long border, and there 
is no way of accounting for its presence except that 
it grew there three years ago. These “nicks” 
were the puzzle of theseason. They did not appear 
until late in July and did not show buds until Sep- 
tember. They were welcome, but a thick growth 
of young wild lettuce was not so welcome. Where 
this stuff came from is another puzzle, but it was 
present in force. 

One spring a pretty little plant came to me in a 
paper of ten weeks’ stock seed — Virginia stock. 

I had never seen it before, but it looked like a 
miniature of the larger and showier ten weeks’ 
variety. This charming little rose-colored visitor 
produced seed in abundance and it makes a fine 
low border for a few weeks. Planted with sweet 
alyssum, it can be pulled up as soon as its flowering 
season is over, and the alyssum will speedily cover 
the bare spots. One little plant will make a gay 
display. It was a garden waif, but I was glad to get 
acquainted with it and let it have a place to grow. 

A pretty autumn flower wandered in from the 
woods or fields and took up a residence in a shady 
corner of my border, where it has earned the right 
to stay. This is the thoroughwort (Eupatorium 
ageratoides). With a cluster of white blossoms 
exactly like the ageratum in shape, it makes a very 
pretty clump in late August and early September, 
when flowers are scarce. It associated nicely with 
some of the earlier perennial asters. 

I have a little fine-leaved, pale blue aster that 
appeared at the foot of a tangle of grape vines in 
a vacant lot near ours that is as pretty and neat as 
any of its more highly cultivated relatives. The 
foliage is so fine that the blue blossoms hide it 
entirely, and as it is a low grower, it is excellent to 
use in front of the tall-growing New England 
varieties. There isn’t another colony of this little 
aster anywhere around that I can discover, and I 
can’t tell where my plant came from. 

Hlinois. SHERMAN R. DUFFY. 


Ten Weeks’ Stock 


N the November, 1909, GARDEN MAGAZINE 

“Veronica” gives a list of long blooming annuals, 
but she does not mention the old-fashioned — 
now new-fashioned — stock. To my mind nothing 
gives such satisfaction. : 

I have four bulb beds, each five by fifty feet. 
Each year I try at least one new annual to succeed 
the bulbs—verbenas, nasturtiums, tuberous 
begonias and asters — but the bed of stock and 
the pansy bed have never found successors. No 
other flower in my garden, save pansies, gives so 
long and so. continuous bloom —from the first 
of July up to the second week in November. There 
was no cessation of bloom last year and I cut 
many bushels of flowers. No other plant has so 
successfully withstood the drought that tried all 
gardener’s souls that summer, and no annual I 
know of is so free from all insect pests. 

The pansies have the advantage in the spring 
but not in the fall. Ice has frozen them several 
times, but the stock is not hurt. Until this year, I 
only put in white, pink and lavender, but Canary- 
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Tree For Sale 


It is an oak 28 feet high, with a 13 feet spread. 

splendid specimen that has been carefully 
trimmed and scientifically root-prune It can 
be moved right to your place and planted on your 
awn, and will grow right along as if nothing 


had happened. 


We will do the moving for you, ship it by rail 
or deliver on tree mover; dig the hole and plant 
the tree. You will be entirely free from any 
bother. 


There are at least 75 other Oaks quite as good 
as this in our Nursery, for youto select from. 


If you would rather have an Oak that is not so 
tall, and with wider spread, we have them. 


Or if you prefer Maples, Lindens or Catalpas, 
there are some exceptionally fine ones that we 
will sell singly, in pairs or by carload lots. 


This buying and moving big trees, such as we 
grow, is a new thing to some, and they are 
skeptical, but we have been doing it with marked 
success for the last fifteen years, for hundreds of 
people. 


Of course, if we have the large trees, there are 
also hundreds of smaller ones growing up in the 
Nursery, from which you are free to make your 
selections. They cost less to buy and move, but 
you must wait years for them to attain size. 


- Most people prefer to pay a little more and have 
the waiting left out, but this is one class of stock 
not usually available to the readers of this maga- 
zine, and here is another: Small trees at $5.00 
per 1,000 and upward. Pines, spruce, oak, 
magnolia, hickory and others. 


The reason our way of growing and moving 
such large trees is successful, makes decidedly 
interesting reading—incidentally, itis convincing. 
Our catalog tells all about it, and shows exactly 
how it is done; besides numerous illustrations 
of various kinds of trees as they now appear on 
the grounds, after having been move 


Come to the Nursery if you can and make 
your selection, or let us send you the catalog, 
and order direct from it. 


Isaac Hicks & Sons 


Westbury, Long Island 


Spraying Means Insurance 


for Your Crops 


HE value of spraying is now 

very generally recognized by the 

up-to-date grower and farmer 
throughout the country. Insect and 
fungi pests have increased so rapidly, 
that the man who does not spray 
lays his crops open to the attacks of 
these parasites, and unless he has un- 
usually good luck, they are liable to 
suffer in size as well as quality. 

To secure the best results from 
spraying and avoid all danger of burn- 
ing or foliage injury, the grower or 
farmer should be sure that the spray- 
ing materials he uses are absolutely 
reliable and made of only the purest 
ingredients. 


comprise a line of spraying com- 
pounds that will do the work right 
for which they are intended—because 
they are made of the very purest 
materials. They will not only pro- 
tect your fruit trees, vegetables and 
orchards from all leaf-biting insects, 
but from all fungi troubles as well, 
and will increase both the quality and 
the size of your crops. The line 
includes: 


S-W Lime Sulfur Solution—a universal 
fungicide and an insecticide for sucking insects and 
mites. It should be used as a fall spray ten days 
after the leaves have dropped from the trees or as 
a spring spray just before the foliage opens. It is 
especially effective against San Jose Scale, Apple 
Aphis, Woolly Aphis, Elm Aphis, Pear Leaf Blister 
Mite, Peach Leaf Curl, Peach Moth, Red Spider, 
Scab and the Cottony Cushion Scale. 


S-W New Process Arsenate of Lead—an 
insecticide for all leaf-biting insects. A spring spray 
for use at the time the buds are opening and at later 
dates as needed. Is effective against the Codling 
Moth, Plum Curculio, Brown Tail Moth, Canker 
Worms, Slugs, and the Elm Beetle. 


S-W Paris Green—a popular spray for 
Potato Bugs. 


For further particulars and prices, write to 


The Sherwin-Williams Insecticide Department 
657 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


If You Want to Know 


Send 10 cents for 10 Weeks 


The RURAL NEW-YORKER, 419 Pearl St., New York 


NOVELTIES! 


S. L. de Fabry, Grower of Novelties, 


Ornamental Shrubs and Trees. 
A catalogue will be mailed for the asking. 


H. E. FISKE SEED CO., Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 


M : What is a fair rental for ive, 
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Decorate Your Home 


by Our Plan 


F you are about to paint and 
| decorate any room in your house, 

or your whole house, remember 
that it costs just as much to apply the 
paints, varnishes and other finishes, 
whether you have a good decorative 
plan or not. 

In decorating any room two things 
are required; first, a good color 
scheme adapted to the use of 
the room, and second, paints, var- 
nishes and other decorative finishes 
which will give the durable effects 
desired. 

For the correct and satisfactory 
treatment of any room, there are 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


INSECTICIDES & FUNGICIDES @ PAINTS & VARNISHES 


which will give the exact result de- 
sired in the most permanent and 
durable form. 

Send for our free portfolio, ““An 


}Ideal Plan of Home Decoration,” 


which contains in colors two sugges- 
tions for the exterior of the house, 
one suggestion for each of the fol- 
lowing rooms —living-room, dining- 
room, hall, den or library and kitchen; 
two bathrooms and’ four bedrooms. 
These color schemes show just how 
the rooms will look, and are accom- 
panied by complete specifications and 
descriptions telling just how these 
results may be obtained. 
The Ideal Plan is Free 


It will be sent to anyone on request. You do not 
have to use the Sherwin-Williams’ Paints and 
Varnishes in order to secure a copy of this portfolio, 
but bear in mind that you will not obtain as gad 
results as are shown here unless you use the Sherwin- 
Williams products. 

The services of our complete staff of experienced 
decorators are at your service, free to make other 
suggestions in addition to these for any specific house or 
room you have in mind. Send for the portfolio today. 


Address all inquiries to 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY 


DECORATIVE DEPARTMENT 


657 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


Write today for artistically illustrated leaflet. 


We wish to recommend to you the 


CAL. PRIVET ! 
THE BEST FARM PAPER French Asparagus, Hungarian Raspberry 


and Strawberry plants. 


Rare Shrubs! 


Little Silver, N. J. 


SEED TIME Hae Seer adhere Must be Done this year more than 


Their 1910 Ee states in a very concise manner the best varieties of seed to ee 
for a profit; the most useful Spraying Implements; the most important Perennials; 
Mandy Lee Incubators and Brooders. 


For information about popular resorts 
write to the Readers’ Service 
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It requires sharp 


tool-steel to cut Srass 


This is shown by the man with a scythe who 
frequently stops to ‘‘whet up.’’ The Pennsylvania 
Lawn Mower is the only one made in which all the 
blades are actually self-sharpening, because they are 
all made of crucible tool steel, hardened and tempered tn oul. 
The self-sharpening feature keeps the blades of the 


PENNSYLVANIA 


LAWN MOWER 


always in-first class cutting condition. Most any mower cuts when new—none but 
a Pennsylvania will cut equally well when a dozen or more years old and without 
spending a dollar for sharpening. Buy a Pennsylvania Mower for the same 
reason that you buy a high-grade carving knife or pair of shears — good 
service and lasting satisfaction. 

Our booklet ‘‘The Lawn—Its Making and Care’’ was written 
by a well-known authority. It will be found invaluable to any 
one interested in lawns and shrubbery. We will gladly forward 
a copy free on request. 


UPPLEE HARDWARE COMPANY 


Box 1575, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASPARAGUS 


My stock of choice roots for 1910 is very 
large and extra fine. Six varieties of healthy, 
thrifty one and two year-old roots. Special 
prices on large orders. Complete cultural 
directions with each shipment. 


CALIFORNIA PRIVET 


Best of the Hedge Plants—an ideal hedge for lawn purposes. A 
quick grower. Nothorns. Easily trained. California Privet is 
generally known and universally popular. Particularly suitable 
for private grounds. Perfectly hardy and almost evergreen. Large 
stock. Prompt shipments. Order early. 


Write today for Free Catalog of Trees, Strawberry Plants, 
Vines, Garden Tools, etc., Spray Pumps and Spraying Calendar. 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Box “T,.” 


Let Us Plan Your Landscape Gardening 


Moorestown, N. J. 


[ EFORE setting out your trees and 
shrubs, let us help you with your 
plans. We furnish this service to 
our customers without charge. It’s a 
waste of time and money to plant blindly. We 
are prepared to give you valuable advice. Our 
landscape gardener has had years of experience 
on all kinds of work, including parks, estates, 
cemeteries, boulevards, also grounds surround- 
ing smaller residences and cottages. He will tell 
you how to make the best use of the space at 
your disposal, how to take advantage of trees 
already grown and the natural contour of the 
land—in short he will give you explicit directions 
formaking the most of yoursurroundings. Write 
at once for full particulars of our plan. 


Property Values 


Increased 100% 
-_. By Shrubs and Trees 


Plan now for the years tocome. Nothing will increase the value of your property so rapidly orso greatly, as care- 
ful, consistent planting of shrubbery according to a well-formed plan. In planting snrubs and trees you are adding 


Vib permanent value. to your DrOperty, as er as acne its beauty and 

attractiveness. Correct landscape gardening forms a perfect setting for 

Oo 2 urnum Opulus 20c the house of pleasing appearance, and hides the defects of the mediocre 

ur Special Introductory Price J structure. Any amount, large or small, spent with us will yield you mag- 
This is a hardy shrub that flourishes in 

all soils and climates. It is commonly 


nificent returns. 
known as the high-bush cranberry. The 


leaves are broad and color crimson in Our Handsome New Booklet, <A Handy Book 
the fall. The flowers are white and are i RS ane eT a ST gt eee Tee ea 
of Hardy Plants,’’ Sent Without Cost to You 


| borneinclusters. Its brilliant red berries 
hang on the bush in clusters throughout 
the winter. Birds will not eat them. An 7 
excellent decorative shrub for both sum- 
merand winter. We are making a special 
introductory price of 20c on this shrubto demon- 
stratethelarge possibilitiesofa moderateoutlay. 
Early Richmond Cherry Tree 25c 
A strong, sturdy, young cherry tree, Early 
Richmond, Montmorency, Black Tartarian and 
other desirable varieties only 25c. Remarkable 
opportunity to start an orchard. Other fruit 
trees at correspondingly moderate prices, 


Send for our book on landscape gardening, *‘A Handy Book of Hardy 
Plants.’’ If you are interested in modern methods in landscape gar- 
dening you ought to have this book. You may be surprised at the re- 
sults that can be produced for a very small expenditure. Learn what 
plants, shrubs and trees are suited to your locality. Let us tell you about 
our facilities for furnishing plans of landscape gardening. Wecan give 
you the effects you want in color, variety of foliage, special effects, in 
summer and winter. This book sent prepaid on your request. Address 


LEESLEY BROS. 


Dept. 1612 CHICAGO, ILL. 


North 40th and Peterson Avenues, 
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bird this year has been such a beauty, and blended 
its soft yellow so well with the other colors, that it 
bids fair to rival my old favorites, Peach Blossom 
Princess Alice, Empress Augusta Victoria and 
Queen Alexandra. 

Mammoth White Column is fine; the blossoms 
are the largest I have ever seen, but they are not 
so good for cutting. Its faint, delicious odor is 
never too strong. For cut flowers for any purpose, 
more people have asked for stock than for any 
flower in my garden. 

It is easy to grow stock in flats in the house or 
in the hotbed. If planted by March first, it is 


Grow a bed of stock in your garden this year 
and have flowers for cutting from July until 
November 


often up in a week. Frequent transplanting is 
the secret of success. Kept in the hotbed till the 
leaves are out in May and then put in the permanent 
bed between the rows of tulips, it begins to bloom 
late in June, and never ceases. 

In the winter one pays the florist a big price for 
stock, and the white especially isin great demand. 
But why do not more people grow it for an all- 
summer flower? “Veronica” should surely add it 
to her list. ; 

Pennsylvania. 


A Record-breaking Wheat Crop 


Cv years ago a nine-acre field of winter 

wheat in Kansas produced a record-breaking 
crop for that vicinity, yielding, when threshed, an 
average of thirty-seven bushels per acre. 

The land was a well-drained, rolling prairie 
upland. The soil was from three to eight inches 
deep, and consisted of a dark brown silt loam under- 
lain by a brown clay. It had been in cultivation for 
a number of years, and never had been fertilized or 
manured. 

In July the soil was broken with a 16-inch plow 
to a depth of from three to five inches, and was 
harrowed but once. The crop previously grown on ~ 
this land was rye, and the rye stubble and a con- 
siderable growth of weeds were turned under in 
plowing. On September 27th the wheat was drilled 
in, a bushel and a half of seed to an acre being 
sowed on all the land with the exception of three 
acres, when, the seed running low, only three pecks 
to the acre were sown. No difference in the appear- 
ance of the growth or of the yield could be detected 
between the acres sowed with one and a half bush- 
els to the acre and three pecks per acre. 

The grain was threshed in August, and where the 
soil was of good depth — say six or eight inches — 
the yields were higher than where the soil was 
shallow, or where the subsoil came within two or 
three inches of the surface. 

A peculiar feature was that although the season 
was good for wheat, another field of the same kind 
of land on the same farm yielded an average of 
but seventeen bushels per acre. The methods 
employed in the preparation of the land were prac- 
tically the same, but oat stubble and few weeds 
were turned under on the field that yielded only 
seventeen bushels per acre. 

Kansas. 


Mrs. F. W. GRAVES. 


W. T. Carter, JR- 
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Over 1,100,000 sold to date 


DE LAVAL | 


CREAM 


Separators 


First-Always Best—Cheapest 


The World’s Standard 


Ten years ahead of all others in 


every feature of separator practicability 


BEAUTIFUL IN DESIGN 
PERFECT IN CONSTRUCTION 
EVERLASTING IN DAILY USE 


Send for handsome catalogue illustrating 
and describing the latest improved r1o10 
machines in detail, to be had for the asking. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 

165-167 BROADWAY 173-177 WILLIAM 8T. 
NEW YORK MONTREAL 

42 E. MADISON 8T. 14 & 16 PRINCESS 8T. 
CHICAGO WINNIPEG 

DRUMM & SACRAMENTO ST8. 1016 WESTERN AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


The Readers’ Service gives infor- ma 
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y Get bigger 
f profits from your 
farm and garden 


Planet Jr Tools are the greatest 
crop-producing helps you can have 
on your farm or in your garden. They 
often do the work of six men—effect a 
saving of time, labor, and money from the 
start, and do such thorough cultivation that you 

get an ‘increased yield. 

Planet Jr Implements are the strongest and last the longest of any 
implements made. They were designed by a practical farmer who 
studied his own garden needs, and used his skill and energy to supply 
them. His neighbors’ needs proved just as great, and now he makes 
Planet Jr Tools for over two million farmers and gardeners. Every 
Planet Jr is fully guaranteed. 

No.6 The newest Planet Jr Combination Hill and Drill Seeder, Wheel- 


Hoe, Cultivator and Plow, opens the furrow, sows any kind of garden seed accurately 
in drills or hills, covers, rolls down, and marks out the next row — all at one operation. 
Also a perfect Wheel-Hoe, Cultivator and Plow. 
No. 12 Planet Jr Double Wheel-Hoe, Cultivator and Plow, is the handiest 
implement ever made for truckers and gardeners. All cultivating parts are of 
high-carbon steel to keep keen edge. Specially designed to work extremely 
close to plants without injury. Does away with hand-weeding. 
New Catalogue Free The 1910 illustrated Planet Jr Cata- 
hy) : logue must be seen by every farmer and gardener who wants 
A to ‘‘keep up with the times.”” Its 56 pages describe 55 


| 
Yen  ™\% Planet Jr implements —a tool for every kind of 
farm and garden cultivation. It is absolutely ¢ 
free if you fill out the coupon, cut off, and 
enclose in envelope or paste on postal; 
and mail it to us. Don’t miss it. 
Do it now. 


SLAllen & Co 


Box $1108 Philadelphia Pa | 


Send for our FREE BOOKLET 


**Strawberry Plants That Grow’”’ 


A descriptive list of varieties with prices; also instruction for planting and culture of Strawber= 
ries and other Small Fruits, Asparagus and Rhubarb. 


C. E. WHITTEN’S NURSERIES, Box 10, BRIDGMAN, MICHIGAN 


Growing Tomatoes for Quality, 


Landscape Gardening 


A course for Home-makers and 
Gardeners taught by Prof. Craig 
and Prof. Batchelor, of Cornell 


University. 


250 page catalogue free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. G, Springfield, Mass. 


Gardeners who understand up-to- 
date methods and practice are in 
demand for the best positions. 

A knowledge of Landscape Gar- 
dening is indispensable to those 
who would have the pleasantest 
Pror., Craic homes. 


Quantity and Earliness 


is the name of the best booklet ever issued on the subject of tomato culture. It 
contains 30 pages and illustrations fully describing the Potter method of raising 
tomatoes. By this method you can have bigger and better fruit and weeks earlier 
than otherwise. It teaches the secret and science of tomato culture; forcing the 
fruit by systematic cultivation and pruning. This book is inval luable to ev: ery 
gardener, whether he grows one dozen or one thousand vines. The suljects cover- 
edare: History of tl e sh omato; Its Natureand Habit; Tomato Culture in General; 
The Potter Method; Plants and P} anting; Home- Grown Plants; Preparing the 
Ground; Setting the’ Plants; Cultivation; Py uningand Staking the Vines; Picking 
the Fruit; Ripe Tomatoes at Christmas; 40 Tomato Recipes; Best Tomato Seeds. 
‘The information is condensed and to the point—just what every grower wants. 


The cut herewith shows one of a large number of vines in my garden this 
season. Notice that each stalk is loaded w ith large, perfect fruit from top to 
bottom. This is the result of my method. It is easy to raise this kind of fruit 

1 when you know how. Just send for my book—price soc., postage or money 
order. Your money back if not satisfactory. 


FREE SEED.—To everyone ordering my booklet within the next 30 days I 
will send FREE with each book one package each of the best varieties of earlyand 
late tomatoes. I make this offer so that you will get ready now for your spring 
gardening. Don’t wait until the last minute when the rush is on. Send for my book- 
Tet to- day rand I know you will be thankful that you made such a wise investment, 


DEPT. C. T. F. POTTER, Tomato Specialist, DOWNERS GROVE, Ill. 


Ij a problem grows im your garden write to 
48 the Readers’ Service for assistance 


} 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


FEBRUARY, 1910 


Here are Nine Reasons Why Kewanee Water 
Supply Systems are Satisfying Over 10,000 Users 


This illustration will give you 
some idea as to the cost of a complete 
Water Works System for a building 
of similar size. 

This building is equipped with the 
Kewanee System No. 250, which in- 
cludes a gasoline engine pumping 
outfit. 


The cost of the apparatus was about 
$300, and the Water Works System is 
as perfect and complete for this house 
as the water works system for a large 
city. 

Write for details about your own 
water problem. Our engineering de- 
partment givesthisservicefree. Ask 


4.—Water in storage. 


1.—Always sure of plenty of water under 


strong pressure—60 lbs. if you want it. 


2.—No break-downs—no leaks—no freeze- 


ups—no repair bills. 


3.—No hair trigger regulations to get out of 


order. No manipulating. Everything 
simple and sensible. 


No need to start the 
pump every time you want a glass of 
water. 


5.—Your Kewanee System is designed for 


your particular requirements. 


6.—Kewanee Pumping machinery is design- 


ed for the special requirements of air 
pressure service—built for long and 
steady service. We make our own 
machinery. 


@7@.—Kewanee Systems are built to give as 


good service the tenth year as they will 
the first year. 


8.—Kewanee Systems now satisfactorily 


serve 10,000 owners. Your water 
supply problem is in the hands of 
experts when we handle it. Results 
are certain. No experimenting. 


9.—Kewanee Systems cost less than you 


imagine. Complete Water Supply 
Plants are to be had from $70.00 up, 
according to amount of water required 
and kind of pumping outfits desired. 


NOTE:—Like all good things, the Kewanee 
System has inferior imitations. Avoid them. 
Get the genuine and you’ll take no chances 
—we guarantee that. 


for 64 page illustrated catalog No.16. 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, Illinois. 
1566 Hudson-Terminal Building, 50 Church Street, New York City. 


305 Diamond Bank Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Why Not Have 


RUNNING WATER 


When and Where You Want It 


pumped from stream, pond or spring 
without expense for power, and without 
a trouble toyou. Water raised to any height 
in any quantity. For 
your country home, 
dairy, ee or lawn. Our 


requires no attention or expense to maintain. You can 
install it yourself if you wish, or we will put itinand guar- 
antee that it will meet with your entire satisfaction, fora 
fixed sum, agreed upon in advance. Saves you time,worry, 
and money. Low in cost; high in efficiency. Write us. 


POWER SPECIALTY CO., 2135 Trinity Bldg., New York 


1212 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Nitrate of Soda 


Nitrate Sold in Original Bags 
NITRATE AGENCIES CoO. 


321 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 
520 Bank San Jose Bldg., San Jose 
36 Bay Street, East, Savannah 
1204 Hartford Building, Chicago 
305 Baronne St., New Orleans 

62 Stone Street, New York 
Citizens Bank Bldg., Norfolk 
.--- 603 Oriental Block, Seattle 
--1103 Temple Bldg., Toronto 
Havana 


California 


Illinois 
Louisiana 


Address Office Nearest You 


Write for Quotations. 


[We are glad to answer specific 
questions forthe readers of Vhe 
Garden Magazine, and we are also 
glad to express an opinion on any 


suggested planting planif itis sub- 


mitted in full detail. It should be 


understood, however, that we can- 
rao anadlenialie nibs octal preparation 
of a plan or elaboration of an 1nd1- 
vidual planting scheme.—Editors. } 


FOR A GOOD HEDGE 


For a hedge which will not receive much care, 
would you recommend an untrimmed hedge of 
Berberis Thunbergii? How far from the walk 
should it be planted? 

Ohio. 1D, Jal, IP 
—The best ornamental, least troublesome, hardiest 
and most picturesque hedge for your purpose is 
Berberis Thunbergu. It does not require annual 
trimmings, and yet will stand moderate shearing 
if necessity arises. It would be better to plant the 
hedge three feet from the walk. It is not probable 
that the plants will do as well in the shade as in the 
open. In fact, as one proceeds north from the 
latitude of Washington, D. C., plants show an 
increasing sensitiveness to shade. 


BEGONIAS, GLOXINIAS, AND 
ACHIMENES 


Are begonias, gloxinias, and achimenes green- 
house plants, or is it possible to grow them in a 
window? 

Towa. No Se 
—Begonias, gloxinias, and achimenes are among 
the best house plants. They are very easy to 
raise (see the February, 1908, number of THE GAR- 
DEN MAGAZINE, page 22), and can be grown success- 
fully in the window of any dwelling. The tem- 
perature should be about 60 degrees, and the plants 
shaded from bright sun. After the first of June 
they can be successfully handled out-of-doors in ‘a 
sheltered and shady position. Achimenes are in 
their glory when used as a ground work for palms 
or tall bedding plants, provided the foliage 
of the taller plants is of sufficient density to give 
the desired shade. 


MAKING CONCRETE 


Is it safe to make a wall of Portland cement, 
applied as a plaster, on a framework of wood lath- 


ing; if not, on metal lathing ? 


Massachusetts. W. E. 
—The objection to using wood as a framework for 
cement is that the moisture in the cement causes 
the wood to swell. As the cement hardens the wood 
dries and shrinks; this leaves a space between the 
cement and the wood which is liable to cause crack- 
ing. Metal lath is perfectly satisfactory. Cement 
is applied in two coats, the first one, of about an inch 
thickness, not being allowed to set before the second 
one is put on. It is very important to have the first 
coat wet when the second one is given, and for this 
you can use a hose. Comprehensive articles on 
concrete garden furniture, etc., appeared in THE 
GARDEN MAGAzInE for June, 1908, and November, 


1909. 


— 


If you want effective, economical land- 


scape service based upon thirty years’ 


experience on fine estates’ of all sizes, 


public parks, ete.— 


write today foe our 
practical planting plan 


Tell us your problem—and without any. retaining 
fee we submit suggested plan, detail Planting list 
and exact cost of stock required. 


If you want to 


plant for immediate effect 


be. sure to get our: booklet “ Beautifying Home | 


Surroundings.’ ows examples like California 
Privet. Hedge illustrated below—from photograph 
taken the day it was planted.” 


Sent free—with our 90-page Tree, 


Evergreen and Hardy Plant Catalog. 


~ J. T. LOVETT 
Box 125 Little Silver, N. J. 


QOD SEEDS 


= BEST IN THE WORLD 


= PRICES BELOW ALL OTHERS 
I give a lot of new sorts for trial 


with every order I fill. A Grand 


» Big Catalogue Illustrated FREE | 


with over 700 engravings of 
vegetable and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, lilinois 


Away ae mystery ! 


You have a right to know what your 
roofing is made of. ‘That’s the real way 
to make sure it will last. 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake Asphalt. It is Nature’s 
own waterproofer, and has resisted storms and 
weather for hundreds of years. You know this 
natural asphalt will last in a roof. 

And with this Company’s thirty years’ know- 
ledge and use of asphalt, you have double assur- 
ance that Genasco endures. 

Look for the trade-mark at your dealer’s. Mineral 
and smooth surface. Don’t be misled by the similar 
surface of any other roofing. Insist on Genasco— 
the roofing with lasting life all the way through. A 
written guarantee —if it makes you feel safer. 
Write for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY ~ 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing i in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York San Francisco . ...__ Chicago 
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The Grounds Beautiful 


A Home, to be ideal, must be set amid beautiful and harmonious sur- 
roundings. The costliest mansion is without attraction if the grounds 
about it are ugly or barren; while the house of modest pretensions in 
the midst of skillfully planned masses of green and flowering shrubs, or 
flanked by tasteful gardens, is possessed of immeasurable charm. 
Every home, old or new, where there is any room for planting, can be 
beautified by intelligent landscaping; nor need it call for great expendi- 
ture. No matter where you live we can accomplish this for you. 


Superior Landscape Service Without Cost 


You are offered the services of our large staff of professional landscape 
gardeners, practical growers, and expert planters; men who have designed and 
executed artistic and scientific landscape effects, who have grown and worked 
with plants all their lives. 

We submit complete plans for beautifying city or suburban homes, public 
grounds or private estates. These plans are without charge. You, therefore, save 
the high fee and expense you would otherwise incur. There is no obligation 
on your part unless our plans for your grounds are acceptable to you. All you 
pay us for is the nursery stock necessary to work out the ideas. 

All this stock is grown on our own extensive grounds of 1200 acres near 
Rochester, N. Y., the Flower City. We positively guarantee everything sold. 


ASK FOR HANDSOME BOOK OF LANDSCAPE SUGGESTIONS 


We want everyone interested in landscape improvement to have this book—‘“‘ Beauty Out of Doors.” It 
describes and pictures ideal landscape architecture, shows the treatment suggested for various problems, and gives 
several plans for as many different types of homes. To receive the book address 


Brown Brothers Nurseries 
Dept. D, Rochester, N. Y. 


Our complete descriptive catalogue of fruits, ornamental trees and shrubs sent upon request. 


Ta 


ou wi ii They will last the life of the building and do away with all roofing troubles. Outwear 


Have, for over 20 years, withstood the hardest kind of service, and are no experiment. 


NW wood shingles, lighter than slate or tile and easily and quickly laid. *Fire, Lightning and 


WET (ty Stormproof. Embossed, then galvanized or painted. Ornamental. Inexpensive. } 
If you do not know ‘the superior value of MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES over {fx 
all other roofings, write fee illustrated catalogue, giving testimonials, prices and full information. L 


MONTROSS METAL SHINGLE CO., 122 ERIE STREET, CAMDEN, N. J. 


PANSIES 


It is not teo early to order your pansy plants for your garden from us. We grow them 
by the 1000 and can book your order for later delivery. We growa general collection 
of plants for the garden and conservatory. 

SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET 


PINE RIDGE GREENHOUSES J. REEVES MERRITT Woodbury, N. J. 


Pek. 
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PLANTING IN THE GRAPE VINE 


BEDS 

Is it practical to plant lily-of-the-valley in grape 
vine beds? I put tulips inone bed. What can I 
put in every year after these are out? 

Pennsylvania. H. A. S. 
—Lily-of-the-valley will grow in the grape-vine beds 
provided the ground is rich. But remember that 
you cannot cultivate or manure the ground for the 
grape vines on account of the lilies. Plant portulaca 
after the tulips have ceased flowering, as it can be 
sown right over the tulip bulbs and will make a 
very pretty showing. 


THE ROSE BUG AGAIN 
Ts there any way to exterminate the rose bug? 
New York. L. M. D. 
—We wish we could recommend something that is 
absolutely certain to not only destroy the rose bug 
but also act as a preventive against the return of the 
pest. In many large gardens it is found most 


66 AUROR A GROWN 99 Me ans WELL GROWN practicable to keep a boy busy during the bug season 


doing nothing but hand-picking the bugs, throwing 

Trees, Shrubs, Vines and Roses. Not the cheap kind usually palmed off on the them into a pail of kerosene. Also try a spray 
blic. Our trees have good roots, good tops and are carefully packed. We made of one pound of arsenate ees 
public. VUur g : » & Pp y je ae of water, applied with a force pump, and read the 
have an immense stock of fruit trees that bear — Trees for shade — Shrubs, Nance spraying calendar in the May GARDEN MAGazINE. 
and Roses for flowers, grace and beauty. The best of everything for Land- GROWING Sho ac ieee 


scape Gardening. F : . é : : When growing Brussels sprouts how are the best 
Our catalogue contains a complete list at prices which will surprise you. Let ROaulreOtamede 


us know your needs at once. We have no agents but deal direct. New ee ' F & We S. 
—Sow seed in the open ground in drills durin 
AURORA NURSERIES, AURORA, ILL. April or May, and transplan the small plants in 
Bargain Collections — Send to-day for this sheet July to about two feet apart. Cultivate in the same 
manner as cabbage. Sprouts will grow in any good 
garden soil, but do not plant on land where cabbage, 
cauliflower, or turnips have been grown the previous 
PRIZE-WINNING DAHLIA year. Best results are obtained from starting in 
heat dwarf or half-dwarf varieties in localities 
OrdereDalilcuncotsutrontmenend having short growing seasons. Dig the roots and 


you will be sure of obtaining the best store the same as cabbage. 

quality, ior. my Danis, are Bue 

winners; they produce flowers that KILLING ANTS IN A LAWN 

5 tenti yhere. 

seeds for the coming season do not ieee is Gan mone Seattle Last spring I made a lawn and afterwards found 
j 1 : last summer with them— besides any it infested by ants. How could I have destroyed 

fail to include Ordway = Golden number of first prizes and high awards them ? 7 zi 


Sweet Corn. & at other places where I have exhibited. arin Geaiin. T.P.G. 
4 My Dahlias will make your grounds 


Sweet Corn 


[N making out your list of garden 


9 y ¢ Pie te constantly attractive through the —The appearance of ants in any large quantity 

@ It is a wonderful variety : early, tender, Ce Bicoinmnmlseacans #aMiyacewieatas in a lawn, before the grass has really taken root, is 
juicy and sweet — four qualities which con- logue tells how to plant and care | | ysually fatal. The effect of their presence is to 

: : for them. It’s free—write! . 

stitute the ideal. loosen up the soil to such an extent that the grass 
: ; J Mrs. Bessie M. Rupert roots fail to obtain either moisture or nourishment. 

@ Waste no time in planting other than ae 172 Geant Street Portland, Maine | | The presence of ants usually indicates a too light 
Ordway’s Golden if you want the best. : soil to begin with, and the entire plot may have to 


be remade, introducing a quantity of heavy soil or 
even well-rotted stable manure. The only method 
‘ of attacking ants is by the bisulphide of carbon 
treatment. Buy it as a liquid and pour in about a 
tablespoonful to each opening of the ants. The 
liquid rapidly vaporizes, but the vapor, being 
heavier than air, penetrates the interstices of the soil. 
It is extremely inflammable. Follow this with a 
terrifically heavy watering, and as soon as it is 
possible use a lawn tamper and heavily beat the sur- 
face so as to pack the soil about the roots. L. B. 


Carefully selected seed sent by return mail 
on receipt of price. 


Trial packet, enough to plant thirty-five hills, 
roc. ; half-pint, 18c.; pint, 30c.; quart, 55¢.; 
medium-sized ears, 15c. each. Address 


O. P. Ordway Saxonville, Mass. 


A grand novelty which originated on 
our place and is now offered for the 
first time. 


SAVING TREES IN TUBS 

I have two bay trees and two box trees; one of 
the former is putting out new leaves, but the other 
is almost dead. The box trees are brown half way 
up from the roots, but the tops are green. Is there 
any way in which these trees can be saved ? 

New York. Sele 
—If the injury of your trees is an external one, 
due to a sudden chill, the possibility is that it is 
merely one of the accidental conditions from which 


Earlomionidcoes } | the plant will quickly recover as the warm weather 


ForBeauty and Adornment 


One of my customers sold $102.35 arrives. Of course, the damaged leaves will be 
: Euan lo Die pote FOR Go NN. sacrificed. If the result is due, however, to exces- 
l : y Another from 14 plants in her flower garden sive drying out of the roots, the chances of recovery 
sold 312 lbs. during July and August for $16.70. y 5 
O d Eng] ish Garden Seats, r Ws all in the knowing how and in using the right are not so great. Plunge the pots in the open 
Per ol G; d H O g “FIELD'S EARLY JUNE ground, water copiously, and do everything possible 
x aS, arden USCS, ¥arller than Enrliana, as handsome as Stone, as solid as to stimulate new growth. Do not place the trees 
. . Ponderosa, anda greater yielder than any of them. The in a position where the will be subjected to the full 
greatest new tomato in 25 years. Small pkt. 20e; 3 for P : y a} 2 
Ru StIC Fu rniture 5c: Y% oz. $1. (This forspecially selected seed, saved early.) force of the midday sun. If possible, put them 
My Garden Manual and Seed Catalog will give you lots of d h d f h é cl h 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE poiniters’and/good advice about gardening. 1s FREE— under a temporary shade ol cheese oth. ‘To ascer- 
z Gry het hegre ap tae Soo tain whether the wood behind the leaves is dead or 
NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CO Henry Field, Pres. Henry Field Seed Co. : alive cut back one of the apparently dead twigs. If 
= fox AON Shen wiilbalry ow there is any greenish color in the wood it is alive and, 


BEVERLY, MASS. by following out the treatment advised, the speci- 


mens will recover without much delay. IL. Be 


FEBRUARY, 1910 


THE 


“VELVETLAWN” 
SEEDER 


Deposits the Seed 


In the Ground 
Not on Top 


Sow grass seed when conditions 
are right—wind or no wind. The 
rain cannot wash the seed away, 
the wind cannot blow it to some 
other place. Birds do not get it, 

; because it is in the ground. 

All old sod is root-bound, and the cutting action of the discs relieves this condition, 
cultivates the grass roots and puts new seed in the soil and properly covers it. You 
can sow as much or little seed as desired. This machine has positive force feeds, 
and each feed puts in every seed trench an absolutely equal amount of seed. No 
seed is wasted. 


Smooth, Velvety Lawns, Golf Greens 


and Grass Plots are produced with ‘‘Velvetlawn’’ Seeders at a trifling cost 


Tf you want a pure, smooth, velvety lawn, sow pure-bred lawn seed in the 
ground with a ‘‘Velyetlawn’’ Seeder. If you want a miscellaneous collection 
of weeds, sod your lawn. 

“Velvetlawn’’ Seeders sow ground sheep manure, bone meal, ground lime and 
screened wood ashes. Only machine in the world that will put them in the ground 
on a lawn. 


It is also an ideal machine for sowing garden seeds, such as onion, radish, carrots, 
lettuce, etc. an be regulated to drill 2, 4, 6, 8, and so on, up to 16 inches between rows. 
It assures an even distribution of seed, uniformity of depth and regularity between rows. 


Write to-day for our new catalog. It is FREE 


VELVETLAWN SEEDER CO. 
Box 555 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO U.S. A. 


Farrs New Catalogue of 
Hardy Plant Specialties 


describing a wonderful collection of 
Irises, Peonies and Phloxes—every- 
where acknowledged to be the most 
complete in this country—a quarter 
million Irises and Peonies, in upwards 
of a thousand varieties, besides Del- 

phiniums, Poppies and all the 

essentials of the Hardy Garden. 


A Retrospect—A Boy’s Garden on a prairie 
farm out in Iowa which developed a_ passionate 
love of “‘ growing things.” Zez the great city, with 
“4 nameless longing,” till one day my doctor said: 
“Go back to the country and a@zg.”” A final surrender 

and an utter abandonment to an absorbing passion—a@ man’s garden that 
long since overflowed out into the open fields, a glorious riot of color, an 
intoxication of delight. Peonies, Irises, Phloxes—I szs¢ have them all, 
and for ten years I have gathered them from all over the world, 

A Revelation; An Inspiration— My first catalogue, issued about a year 
ago, became almost a necessity, but in offering my plants to the public for 
the first time, I had many misgivings lest the pleasure from growing flowers 
just for themselves would be marred by growing them to sell. I little antici- 
pated the generous response my first book brought forth. From all over 
the country have come the most delightful letters—a wonderful inspiration 
to me. I want to thank my many new-found friends, wltose appreciation, 
so kindly expressed, has given me a new and unexpected pleasure. 

Resolution— But you have made me realize the grave responsibility I 
must assume if I continue to “‘make good’’ in the face of a business that has 
expanded so rapidly, maintaining the high standard I have set and returning 
the confidence with which I have been favored. New friends I hope to 
make, but I care more to keep the old ones, and I am resolved if possible to 
make Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties mean more than a mere name for 
selling plants. My new book I have tried to make more beautiful, more 
complete, and better in every way. If, as many wrote, the old one was 
helpful, I have tried to make the new one more so. 

The new catalogue is free to all who love hardy plants. Send 
for it today if you have a garden and are interested. 


BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing WNarseries, 
809D Penn Street READING, PENNA. 
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A Tree Fell Down 
‘® And Was Forever Lost 


h, 
i The owner loved and prized it, and would give hundreds 
| I of dollars to replace it. Now he must wait years and years 


\ for another tree, and in the meantime the comfort and 


beauty of his place have lessened because the tree is 
y Pp € tree 1s gone. John Davey, the Father 


of Tree Surgery. 


It Was Not the Tree’s Fault— 
§ Wounded, it Called for Help! 


But the owner could not hear its silent appeal! The tree butcher, years 
a before, cut off a limb the wrong way, decay set in and disease followed. 
i ql Slowly dying, the tree fought forits life, but to no avail. 
lla 


The Davey 
Tree Surgeons 


could have saved that tree, as they can save 
any tree, if called early enough; as they have 
saved thousands of trees. They understand 
tree language, and tree diseases, can read the 
trees’ warnings and appeals, prescribe for their 
ills and heal their wounds. 


“Our Wounded 


Friends, the Trees” 


is a handsome book, full of tree lore, tree love 
and practical tree facts. Ittells how John 
Davey, father of thé new profession of tree 
surgery, has trained a host of tree-loving ex- 
perts to save the lives of trees. This book will 
be sent free to any person who owns trees. 


THE DAVEY 
TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


BUCKBEE’S 


fe SEEDS 


Every gardener and planter should test the superior merits of our 
Northern grown seeds. ‘They are the highest grade, most reliable seeds 
that expert skill can produce or that money can buy. To build new 
business among Garden Magazine Friends, we make the following 


SPECIAL OFFER 


For only 50c., I will send the following collection of 12 best vege- 
tables; all full size packages, well worth double the money. 


Early Wonder Bean, fine green podded sort price .08 

Race Horse Cabbage, earliest of all er O9 

Extra Early Chief Cauliflower, splendid sort “15 Don’t Fail 
Rockford Pickle Cucumber, fine for pickling S al® Saad 
Early Sunrise Sugar Corn, the best « 10 to Sen 
Gold Coin Lettuce, a good producer “  .05 Your Order 


as yee) 
fd 


\ 


Strawberry Muskmelon, a great favorite S310 
Ever-bearing Waterson, very prolific « .05 TODAY 
Extra Early Honey-sweet Peas, early and prolific OS pa 
Early Red King Radish, the finest red Sy) -, 
All America Salsify, the best sO) 8 
Buckbee’s Beefsteak Tomato, King of them all oD: | 


Send for Free Catalog of ‘Full of Life’ Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs and Shrubs—bigger and better than ever. 


H. W. BUCKBEE, 


ROCKFORD SEED FARMS 4 
Farm "hanes 

S 
Rockford 
Ill. 


9 b What is a fair rental for a given 
< property? Ask the Readers’ Service 


WONDERFUL 


Results are obtained 
from the use of 


‘“BONORA 


THE GREATEST DISCOVERY 
OF MODERN TIMES. 


is 


7, 


WIL IF 


ae 


< 


BonorA CHEMICAL Co. 


584 BroaowaAyY, New YORK. 


LH) 


“BONORA” used in your cold frames 
will give your vegeta- 
bles an early start, mak- 
ing them twice the size, 
and maturing them two 


to three weeks earlier. 


“BONORA” will make your flowers 
bloom in profusion. 


“BONORA” will make your shrub- 
bery and rose bushes 
have new life. 


“BONORA” will make your lawns 
look like velvet. 


“BONORA” will give your trees new 
shoots and greatly im- 
prove the fruit. 


“BONORA” is highly endorsed by 
Luther Burbank, Din- 
gee & Conard, Conard 
& Jones, John Lewis 
Childs, etc., etc. 


“BONORA” is the cheapest fertilizer 
for all plant life, being 
most powerful. 


Descriptive. circular on application. 
Order from your seedsman or direct. 


Put up in dry form in all size packages as follows: 


lbs 28 gallons, post paid .65 
5 lbs. uy $ 2.50 
10 Ibs. 4.75 
50 Ibs. 22.50 
100 Ibs. 40.00 
200 Ibs. 70.00 


BONORA CHEMICAL CO. 


488-492 Broadway, corner Broome Street., New York 


THE 


Petunias of Many Colors 


No Ne is easier to grow than the common 

petunia (P. hybrida). It is a hybrid between 
P. nyctaginiflora and P. violacea, the former hay- 
ing white flowers, and the latter rose-red or violet. 
In the last twenty-five years plant breeders have 
so improyed them that their small red and white 
blooms have given place to an almost inexhaust- 
ible variety of wonderfully beautiful flowers — 
single, double, and fringed, in pure white, pinks, 
mauves or vivid crimsons, in solid colors, sym- 
metrical designs of contrasting colors (as seen in 
the “star” type), and grotesque daubs and splotches. 
The largest single sorts, beautifully veined and 
frilled, have flowers from four to five inches across 
— over a foot in circumference! 

As the petunia has rather weak stems it needs 
some support, such as a pot-trellis, over which it 
may be trained. It makes a very effective plant 
when grown in hanging pot or basket. When 
grown on a trellis, it will be necessary to keep the 
plants trimmed into shape. ‘This will increase the 


| 
| 
{ 


Petunias will furnish an almost inexhaustible 
supply of beautifully colored flowers all summer. 
Nothing is easier to grow 


number of flowers, because it will cause the plant 
to make new wood. ‘The flowers are borne only 
on the new growth. 

If seed is sown in January and the plants grown 
in a night temperature of 45 or 50 -degrees, 
strong plants will be had for use during the summer 
as porch or window-box material. Upon the 
approach of fall the plants can be cut back, trans- 
planted into pots, and carried indoors, where they 
will bloom all winter. For winter bloom in the 
house, sow seeds in August or early September. 

When seeds for double flowers have been sown 
a very important thing to remember, when prick- 
ing out the young seedlings, is that the weaker 
ones are much more likely to produce double flow- 
ers. The single flowers are usually of larger size 
and better coloring. 


New York. 133, We 1k 
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PRIZE REVIEWS OF MEREDITH NICHOLSON’S 


“The Lords 
of High Decision” 


We have to report a large number of reviews 
submitted for our prize offers for the best review, 
and again we are confronted with the most diffi- 
cult task of selecting the prize-winners from so 
many very excellent reviews. However, we have 
decided on the following: 

Ist prize: Clio Harper, Little Rock, Ark. 
2nd prize: Jessie Anderson Chase, 58 High St., 

Newburyport, Conn. 
3rd _ prize: Mrs. Lilian Wright Smith, 1816 Ingle- 

side Terrace, Washington, D. C. 
4th prize: Elizabeth L. Quinn, 539 North Main St., 

Waterbury, Conn. 
5th prize: Mrs. Anna Sanborn Pyle, 651 Portland 

Ave., St. Paul, Minn. ; 
6th prize: Henrietta S. Jaquette, 115 N. 34th St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
7th prize: H. M. Stack, 1447 Second St., Baker 

City, Ore. 

Copies of the pamphlet containing the prize 
winners on Mr. Meredith Nicholson’s “The Lords 
of High Decision,” Mrs. Ward’s “Marriage a la 
Mode,” and Mr. Benson’s “The Climber,” will be 
furnished free on application. 


CounTRY LIFE ® THE Wortp's Work (C2) Tee GARDEN 
IN-AMERICA MAGAZINE 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE &Co. NEw York. 

Our “Guide to Good Books” will be sent upon request 


BALL BEARING 
AUTOMATIC 


- MONEY REFUNDED iP Nar SA i 
jhe IN EVERY WAY 
lte~ ADAMS & ADAMS 


1024 N.KAN AVE;~TOPEKA, KAN. 


Send Me 8 Cents 


and the addresses of two flower-loving friends 
and I willsend you 4 choice packets of pure 
fresh seed: Royal Show Pansies, 100 colors; 
Sweet Peas, over 40 varieties; As/ers, finest 
mixed; Nasturtinms, Madam_ Gunther. 
Also, free, ‘‘Fioral Culture” and my hand- 

somely illustrated x7th Annual Catalog. } 


MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT, 


(Pioneer Seedswoman) (One hour’s 
Dept. 80, HUDSON, WIS. ride from Minneapolis) 


Millions of Trees 
PLANTS, VINES, ROSES, ETC. 


The oldest, largest and most complete nursery in 
Michigan. Send for catalog. Prices reasonable 


I. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 
THE MONROE NURSERY, Monroe, MIcHIGAN 


SEEDS FREE 2.28 


BIGGEST SEED OFFER EVER MADE 
Send 10c. for packet of our wonderful Earlibell Tomato and 
receive four 10¢. PACKETS FREE of our latest improved 
varieties; | each Cabbage, Cucumber, Melon and Pepper. 
Also 25c cash certificate for 5 free packets, your selection, 
or apply as 25c cash on order. Send 10c today and receive 
all above. Our big 100-page catalog free. Address 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 848 Clarinda, Ia. 


12—Grape Vines—$1.10 


All the grapes a family can use, ALL thro the season, 
select vines, these choise varieties: 4 Delaware, RED, 


midseason; 4 Niagara, WHITE, late; 4 Worden, BLUE, 
early ; or 12 your selection. 
POSTPAID FOR $1.10 


Lf in need of nursery- 
stock any kind, I or 
000, write us. 


Grand Rapids Nursery Co. 
78 Monroe St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Sete 


4 
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Send for 


Currie’s 
Farm and Garden Annual 


for 1910 


It is Free 


It will give you an opportunity to have 
A More Beautiful Lawn 
A More Luxuriant Garden 
And a More Productive Farm 


than you have ever had before, because it catalogs 
the very best quality of seeds and supplies of 
every description for the farm and garden. 


CURRIE BROS. CO. 


Seedsmen and Florists 


312 Broadway Milwaukee, Wis. 


LOOK OUT 
FOR SPARKS 


No more danger or damage from flying 
sparks. No more poorly fitted, flimsy fire- 
place screens. Send for free booklet 
** Sparks from the Fire-side.”’ It tells about 
the best kind of a spark guard for your in- 
dividual fireplace. Write to-day for this free 
booklet and make your plans early. 


The Syracuse Wire Works 


~ 108 University Avenue, - Syracuse, N. Y. 


$3 A Vine Early tomatoes 15c. Ib. in | 
concrete plant protectors. | 
A practical success. Make them yourself, cost 2c. each. Treatise 


for $1; tells how. If not satisfied return book and get money back. 
$1.00 a copy, or 2c. stamp for circular. 


J. H. HALEY Seed Grower MUNITH, MICH. 


We Want Some Cushman Plants 
in Your Home Garden this Year 


If they’re there, you will like them so 
well as to buy more every year. Gladi- 
oliand Dahlias are our specialties, but 
this month we want pou to order seeds 
of these old-time favorites: Mixed 
Double Hollyhocks, Burbank’s Giant 
Shasta Daisies, Hybrid Foxgloves 
and Mixed Double Sweet Williams. 


4 Large Packets of 


Seeds for 10 Cents 


One packet of each. The envelope 
the seeds are sent in is good for 10 
cents when returned with an order 
for $1.00 or more._ Postage stamps ac- 
cepted. Write today. Catalogue free. 


CUSHMAN GLADIOLUS CoO., 
Box 15, Sylvania, Ohio 


pe 
Roses in the South 


Should Be Planted Before Easter 


if a profusion of flowers is wanted this year. The 
long growing season, rich red soil and congenial 
climate of our Mountain Nurseries produce stocky, 
sure-to-grow plants, that cannot be equaled anywhere 
else for vigor, health, and strong, hungry roots. 

We know and grow only those kinds that are 
certain to succeed and satisfy —and they are the 
very best kinds. 

Write today for our free catalogue of mountain-grown Roses, 
Old-fashioned Hardy Perennials, Ornamental Shrubs, Shade 
Trees and Fruits. 


CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES 
900 Missionary Ridge Chattanooga, Tenn. 


HIS chair is large and 

roomy and it has a per- 
sonality of its own. It is 34 
inches wide across the back, 
and 40 inches high. The arms 
are 52 inches wide. Height 
of back from seat 272 inches. 
A strongly made and easy 
lounging or reading chair. The 
kind you want to sit in as 


Ai Dy ’ 
" Hy ii fiona 
Wit 
i ne p 


soon as you see it. Finished 
in shellac, or stained any 
color .desired, for which allow 
us three or four days’ time. , ing 
Fitted with seat and back Pad qu V \/ ah Sy 
cushions of cretonne. Price, : aye rT | Aya 
including cushions, $18.00. t 
We will pay the freight to any zi 
point this side of the Missis- 

sippi River. 


THE “OLD POINT COMFORT” REED ARM CHAIR, No. 3523 


The Wanamaker Catalog 


is now feady, A postal card request will bring your copy 
to you. Ask for samples also, if you wish them. 


This big book is more than a catalog, more than a list 
of goods and prices. It gives the Best Ideas—the last 
words of Fashion—from New York, Philadelphia and Paris. 
Each page fairly breathes Style-suggestions of value to 
you, and all the goods are dependable. Every offering 
is “on honor.’’ 


The contents of this catalog are not confined to wearing 
apparel for Women and Children, but include also full 
lines of Men’s goods, Hats, Shoes, Gloves, Underwear, etc. 
The catalog also includes Bedding, Beds, Carpets, Furn- 
iture, Glassware, China, Japanese Goods, Sporting Goods, 
Lamps, Sewing Machines, General Housefurnishings, etc. 


We ship goods all over the world, and each shipment 
must arrive safely, and must prove satisfactory—or else 
we want it back, at our expense. 


Just write us, ‘“‘Please send Catalog No. 6 


JOHN WANAMAKER, New York 


AN IDEAL LAWN TREE 


Decidedly ornamental, with a dense, perfect, half globular or umbrella- 
shaped head, high ona straight, upright stem. Very hardy; extensively used 
in formal gardens and especially adapted for lawn planting— 


Umbrella Tree (Catalpa Bungei) 


will thrive in almost any soil, and is generally a most satisfactory tree to 
plant. I make a specialty of Catalpa Bunget and other shade trees, ever- 
greens, hardy flowering shrubs, roses, fruit trees, etc., in great assortment. 


STEELE’S STURDY STOCK 


Grown in New Jersey, with its soil and climate advantages, and is ready to 
start growth again anywhere, as soon as planted. Ornamental landscape 
plans prepared and executed, Beautifully illustrated catalogue free. 


T. E. STEELE, Pomona Nurseries, Box A, PALMYRA, N. J. 


ee 


If you wish to systemalize your business the 
54 Readers’ Service may be able to offer suggestions 


E ae T Ik with our 
epruar ry a Friends 
yee will be planning for your Gardens these long 
winter evenings : You wish it to be glowing with 

color, redolent with fragrance from earliest spring to 
late frosts. : 

May we give youa few hints HOW to attain this end > 

Sow the following list of seeds for EARLIEST bloom 
NOW, in shallow boxes in the house. See that the 
boxes are WELL drained and the soil finely pulverized. 
Antirrhinum (Snap Dragon), |Ipomea BONA NOX, the 

whole, velvety flowers, borne enchanting MOON FLOWER 

on rich spikes, glow in all of starry nights 

colors of scarlet, rose, yel- | Pansies (BABY FACES), in 

low, pure white, maroon. any and all colors of your 
Ageratum (Floss flower), soft choice. 

lilac or white. Salvia, burning scarlet 


Alyssum, sweet scented, a bushes. 
mass of snowy whiteness. Stocks, deliciously fragrant, 


Lobelia, clumps of tender in white, rose, violet, purple, 
azure or deep blue. red. 

Petunias, single GIANTS or|Zinnias, gorgeous double 
double ruffled. flowers. 


Your choice of color or flower, any large packet 10c., the 10 for 75c. 
Your choice of color or flower, any small packet 5c., the 10 for 40c. 


E 1 


| 


| 


Le Or ee er 
AMARYLLIS are the Aristo- 
crats of all Bulbous Plants 


To succeed in flowering these is often considered 
difficult. By potting the bulbs NOW, when thoroughly 
dormant, and keeping them in a moderately warm room 
on a sunny window-sill, the foliage will soon develop, 


followed by the GRAND umbels of immense flowers. 


We offer a FEW of the GRANDEST specimens 
r - Each, 

of this family : Bactnia 
Amaryllis Regina, brightsalmon, with large white throat 20c. 
Amaryllis Halli L. Squamiguera, large umbels of 

beautiful ROSE (see picture) 5 : é - 40c. 
Amaryllis Formosissima, deep shiny scarlet 5 . 10c. 
Amaryllis Ismene Calathina (white amaryllis lower) 20c. 
Amaryllis RARE VITTATA, Hybrid Specimen, Bur- 

bank’s Hybrids F é . 50c. 
Amaryllis bulbs we sendareLARGE, flotiervinw Fitstseaion 


The Five Bulbs, Postpaid, for $1.25 


oy NEW 1910 Spring Catalogue, containing FULL list 
of BULBS, seeds and plants for Spring planting, ready 
January 30th. Send for it NOW. Jt is FREE and will 
surely INTEREST you. 


Our Motto: ““NO SHOW, but we have the RIGHT GOODS”’ 


Address H. H. BERGER & CO. 
70 Warren St., New York 


Cement Porch Vases in Color 


12 IS really very simple to make a square vase 
out of cement and with a little regard to 
proportions it can be made pleasing to the eye. 
The first thing to do will be to make a mould, for 
which any kind of lumber up to an inch in thick- 
ness will answer. Use boards from a drygoods 
box, or even a soap box will answer the purpose. 
Two moulds will be required, one having its inside 
dimensions equal to the outside dimensions of the 
vase, and another, to go inside the first, having its 
outside dimensions correspond with the inside 
measurements of the vase. Into the space between 
the two moulds, placed one inside the other, pour 
the cement mixture. 

You will find that by making your vase wider at 
the top than at the bottom and adding a coping or 
flange, as it were, at the top, an artistic effect can 
be produced, provided, of course, that you are 
careful in your measurements so as to obtain 
proper proportions. Make the vase either 8 feet 
high, 14 inches across the top and 10 inches square 
at the base, with the coping four inches wide, or 
to inches high, r2 inches across the top and 8 inches 
square at the base. All these are outside measure- 
ments with a wall 14 inches thick, allowing an 
extra 4 inch for the coping. The smaller size is 
the best for the average porch. 

For the space that is to hold the cement for the 
bottom of the vase use two short, round or square 
pieces of wood upon which the smaller mould rests 


Porch boxes of cement are easy to construct and 
are very durable 


when placed inside the larger one. This prevents 
the smaller mould from resting directly upon the 
bottom of the larger mould, which would give a 
bottomless vase. These pieces of wood should 
correspond in height to the thickness of the walls 
and be about a half-inch through. When placed 
about an inch apart in the middle of the base they 
will not only hold the moulds apart but likewise 
provide the necessary drainage. 

In mixing the concrete take two parts of sand 
to one part of cement. Use only good sharp sand, 
or else the vase will be very apt to crumble. One 
bag of cement, costing about sixty cents, will be 
found sufficient for four of the larger vases. The 
color of the vase can easily be made to harmonize 
with the color of the house or with whatever else 
you wish to match it. Merely add the proper 
coloring matter to the concrete mixture. 

Taking as a basis one sack of cement and 200 
pounds of sand the following colors may be made: 
Red, by adding five pounds violet oxide-iron (raw); 
bright red, seven pounds English red; brown stone, 
four pounds brown ochre; dark blue, four pounds 
ultramarine blue; gray, one pound Excelsior carbon 
black; and black stone, by using three pounds of 
the carbon black. The ultramarine blue is found 
to add to the quality of mortar if not used exces- 
sively; most other coloring matter should be used 
sparingly. A little cinder dust will give a good 
shade of red. 


North Dakota. C. L. MELLER. 
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Come to 
Yakima 


We will gladly 


send you on request 
some 


Views 
of 


Yakima 
Valley 


Washington 


showing the orchards, the 
cozy homes and the beau- 
tiful scenery. 

Our thousands of fruit 
growers started with small 
means and have achieved 
independence and wealth 
in a delightful climate. 

New lands are constant- 
ly being brought under irri- 
gation affording just as 
good opportunities for new- 
comers. 

For further information 


and illustrated book “D,” 


write 


Commercial Club 
North Yakima Washington 


or 
Or 


y Ij you wish information about dogs 
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_—_ SEE 
Th D FY i B i y COUNTS AS CASH 
ey are 0 0 ( } To secure for our annual catalogue the largest possible circulation, we make 


Simple, sanitary, easy to clean, Sharp- . the following unusual a aioe eres one who will stale where this advertisement 
was seen, and who encloses Ten Cents (in stamps) we will mail the catalogue 
les Dairy Tubular Cream Separators described below and also send free of charge our “HENDERSON” COL- 
probably replace more disk and other LECTION OF SEEDS, containing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; 
common separators every year than any Giant Fancy Pansies, Mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, Mixed; Henderson’s Big 
Oe melee Of h in ll Boston Lettuce; Freedom Tomato and Henderson’s Blood Turnip Beetin a coupon 
re Bs © Maes pes oes i 4 envelope, which when emptied and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent cash 
ommon separator Makers use abDsur 
pictures and statements to mislead you 


' payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 
into believing it is the other way around 


—that their machines are replacing : EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN 


Tubulars. We offer them this 
chance to dispute the facts : is the title of our 1910 catalogue. It is 2 Booker 200 ete wae 700 
7 i photo engravings direct from nature, superb colored and duotone 
Letany one of them print plates of vegetables and flowers. _ Complete and thorough in every 
the names and addresses of respect, it embodies the results of sixty years practical experience. 
all persons who have—for 2 We believe it is the best we have ever issued, and the premier 


, any reason whatever—ex- 7 horticultural publication of the year. 


; changed Tubulars for his In addition, all ordering from this advertisement will receive a copy 
ica machine during 1909 of our Garden Guide and Record, which we consider one of our most 
ee g oat valuable publications. A handbook of condensed cultural information of 
We guaranteeto print @2 which one of our customers who has had an advance copy, says: “‘It is the 

a list AT LEAST 


most complete, concise and comprehensive book of its kind.” 
TEN TIMES AS LONG of : 


faucet PETER HENDERSON & CO. sx 


=) class of machines for Tubulars 
during 1909. 3 2 
Stewart Onsnoniny Weeke 
e Se : 
Edward White 


EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 


These makers dare not accept this 

me Offer. The facts would end their 

business. This should decide 

you to get the Tubular—The 

ends Best and no other. 

2 Sales exceed most, if not all 

See ainy Tubular, others combined. j 


—in your home 
—about the barns 
—on your farm 


means a hundred added comforts 
to every member of your family, {| f 
No matter where you live—whether 
in a5, 7, 9, or 12 room house—in town \\ 
or country—an amplesupply of water, | 
piped to any room or any part ofthe /| 
place, is now within easy reach to 
eliminate drudgery, heavy lifting—and 


gives the best broad interpretation 
of American out-of-door life. His 
outdoor novels and adventurous 
narratives sound the deep call of 
the free, wide spaces. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore., 
Toronto, Can., Winnipeg, Can. 


A Mess at all seasons 5 ¢ y aoe 
of fires M h i : safeguard your family heaith. . 
h ushrooms Growing in your Cellar he Rcaremn 2 5 GD | 8 ; 4 
in postage stamps together with the name of your . : Veadec fi 
40 cts. dealer will bring you, postpaid, direct from the Arizona Nights 22 1.50 Vale | 
: manufacturer, a fresh sample brick of The Blazed Trail ° 1.50 { 
Lambert’s Pure Culture MUSHROOM SPAWN Th . ‘} are designed for just such homes as your own. ( 
e Silent Places. 1.50 P - 
the best high-grade spawn in the market, together with large illustrated book 5 ’ # Be it large or small there is a Leader plant of 
on Mushroom Culture, containing simple and practical methods of raising» Conjurer s House. 1.25 ) 2sizeand capacity exactly suited to your needs. 
preserving and cooking mushrooms. Not more than one sample brick will The Claim Jumpers 1.50 A Steel Leader tank in your cellar, connected 4 
be sent to the same party. Further orders must come through your dealer. with your well, cistern or spring—a gas engine, H : 
The Westerners . 1.50 windmill or handpump and a | 


Address: American Spawn Co., Dept.2, St. Paul, Minn. apie, Sasa ssl Se 


tem of piping is all that 
is necessary. 
Send For “How £ 
Free Booklet Solved 
the Water Supply Prob. 
lem’’—a helpful booklet. 
Mailed Free — together 


Blazed Trail Stories 1.50 
The Forest . . Net, $1.50 (postage 20c.) 
The Mountains Net, 1.50 (postage 20c.) 
The Pass. . - Net, 1.25 (postage 14c.) 
Camp and Trail Net, 1.25 (postage 14c.) 


20,000 Cal. Privet 


1 to 1% ft. at $20.00 per 1000 


SS ee —  ——— 


; : The Myste With Samuel Hopkins Adams) $1. with illustrated catalog— 
; Hedge Plants a Specialty yet pk ye2:50 upon request. Address: 
F Leader Iron Works 
4 Martin H. Musser ; 
4 1201 Jasper St.,Decatvr, Il. 
4 38 Cottage Avenue Lancaster, Pennsylvania DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & co. Room a6 15 William St., ! 
4 NEW YORK __ New York City '] 
z 1} Pps) i TE aaa aa a a a aaa TNS, ST e e | 
( Parararararan | | ILO OOLOONIONOIIOOE SOMONE St. Re gis Everbearing St b y S ecrets . 
I ef AUC “ raw err f 
I} IRAeeanARAnt HDSDXIXIXIXIXIXIXXIXIXIXIXIXIXIXIXDSIX DSR IXDSDAIXIX The marvelous early - till - late Raspberry 
I} POON il i} 4 PAS nace es ee oe The secrets of America’s successful straw- <> = 
- : ne VE een acts eae variety shat is hardy, berry growers are all told in the new edi- 
We pees Lawn and Seen RR. So tee shone Hones Hitcaee wae eeted variety UAT a tion of 
only, at manufacturers’ prices. No agents. Our catalog is Free. Write Savaioe sea ieee SA ee / 
for it today. UP-TO-DATE MEG. CO., 914 10thSt., Terre Haute, Ind. santas nv irae eSicceedctonialt cols: FR ea the Sere berry, ii 
= = = Get our new catalog — which contains full A real book, not a catalogue, by L. J. | 
———_—_—_———EE cultural instructions for all small fruits, tells Farmer, who has worked 27 years AS ' 
how to choose the sort of ‘‘ plants that pro- strawberries. ‘* Worth its Weightin Gola, & 
‘ duce profits” but costs only 25c postpaid. Vour Money ae 
back tf not satisfied. ; 
| ) OVETT NURSERIES Big Norwood Strawberry, Plum, Farmer ia 
Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, ete. Hundreds Raspberry, etc. Immense stock of Berry plants ‘Qggs ee 
gy of car lots of FRUIT and ORNA- Box 125, Little Silver, N. J. =all varieties: Write for free Catalogue to-day. = ™ 
~ MENTAL TREES. 1200 acres, 50 in L. J. FARMER NURSERY CO. Box29 _ Pulaski, N. Y. 
: hardy Roses, none better grown. 44 
6 greenhouses of Palms, Ferns, Ficus, 
= Geraniums and other things too num- 
; =~ erous to mention. Seeds, Plants, 
3} Bulbs, Roses, Small Trees, etc., by 
Nee mail postpaid. Safe arrival and satis- <a é ; es ; : 6 
] faction guaranteed. Immense stock of i haat ee a with choice shade and ornamental trees, vines, 
’ Z SY SUPERB CANNAS, the queen of ‘ eg * * i hedges, shrubs and roses, Complete assortment of 
i : , bedding plants. 50 choice collections Pes =. Ct © © 
ga pacae Seeds, BEE Roses, etc. Elegant 168-page Cata- a = gre! Fruit Trees and Small Fruits 
‘ og - Send for it today and see what values we give So ee, a All re i e 
| peat = guaranteed true to name and government inspected. 
y gor your money. Direct deal will insure you the best at we: Reacesiaa Buy direct from the grower at wholesale prices, 1910 cata- 
tstcost. 56 years. (4) : 4 es ee g logue lists all the best new varieties. Send for it to-day. | 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 96, Painesville, Ohio. Saal me GROVER NURSERY CO., 94 Trust Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Beautiful! Novel! Valuable ! 


THE NEWEST LILACS 


Double and Single 
EXTRAORDINARY OFFERING 


OR years we have, been collecting from various 
sources the choicest Lilacs, and we take pleasure in 
now offering a collection embracing the best varieties 

known. We have imported annually the introductions 
of the celebrated French raiser, Mr. Lemoine, and have 
in stock the cream of his offerings. 


The improvement in the Lilac, especially in the 
double sorts, is marvelous and all lovers of this flower 
will be delighted with these novelties. In size, form 
and color they far surpass the old favorites and we 
confidently recommend them to our patrons. Nothing 
that has been introduced recently is likely to prove so 
popular as the new Lilacs. 


A beautiful illustrated booklet on Lilacs will be mailed 
on request, also our Illustrated General Catalogue 
which contains accurate and trustworthy descriptions 
of the best 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES AND 
HARDY PLANTS 


Mount Hope Nurseries, 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Get My Free Book 


on Gladiolus Growing 


Here is a book by an enthusiastic and practical grower 
of one of nature's most glorious flowers. It is simple 
and practical and easily understood ; in fact, it is ““the 
last word” in successful Gladiolus Culture. 


Trees For Immediate Effect 
Large Sizes to 18 Feet 


Trees for Formal Effect (7272 


midal Birch, Pyramidal Poplar, Pyramidal Arbor Vite, Box- 
wood and many Conifers. 


I began growing Gladioli years ago, merely 
for recreation. As the seasons came and 
went, | became more and more inspired 
with the marvelous beauty of these flowers, 
and grew them in increasing quantities. 
Thus the plantings of Gladioli at Meadow- 
vale Farm hayegrown intogreat proportions, 
and my bulbs nowadays are shipped into 
every state, and foreign lands — prized 
everywhere for the wonderful results they 
produce, even at the hands of the veriest 
amateur. 


1 Will Help You Make 
a Success With Gladioli 


My free book contains twenty pages and is 
handsomely illustrated throughout from 
photographs made at Meadowvale Farm, in 
addition to several reproductions of the 
flowers in their full colors—wonderful pic- 
tures made by the new French process and 
showing my Gladioli as they blossom for me 
and for my customers. 


Fi or Shade and Avenue Plant- 


Maple, Linden, Elm, Oak, Poplar, Horse-Chestnut, 
ing 7 Larch. 
Japanese and Schwedler Maple, Canoe 
For Color Birch, Scarlet Oak, Beech, Liquidamber, 
Dogwood and Willow. 
Dogwood, Catalpa, Red Bud, Yellow- 


For Flowers wood, Thorn, White Fringe, Peach, 
Cherry, Crab, Magnolia. 


9 Wisteria, Forsythia, 
Shrubs in Tree Form (e730 a 
Lilac, Snowball, etc. 
Arbor Vitz, Spruce, Pine, Poplar, Beech, 
For Screen Hornbeam, Catalpa, Willow, Cypress. 
°s. Dwarf and standard trees in many varie- 
For Fruit ties. New Erskine Park Blackberry, best 


variety known. 


Don’t fail to get a copy NOW—while you 
have time to make your selection, at Jeisure, 
and get in your order before the planting 
season arrives. The book is free — your 
name on a postal will bring it. 


ARTHUR COWEE 


Meadowvale Farm 


Box 62 Berlin, N. Y. 


Discount of 159 Full line of Small Sizes for 

on Orders for $50 to ores sheubs Nursery and 

$100. No charge for Raiden Forestry Planting. 

Boxing and Packing Perennials Prices on application 
CATALOGUE 23 GIVES SIZES AND PRICES 


ROSEDALE NURSERIES, S. G. HARRIS, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Office, 63 Hamilton Place Telephone 261R 


For Sixty 
years we have 
been growing. roses. 
With seventy green- 
houses, a large acreage of 
the finest rose land in the 
country and over a million 
plants in a thousand different 
varieties to choose from, we may 
fairly claim to be the Leading 
Rose Growers of America. The 
name ‘‘Dingee’’ guarantees quality 
in Roses. 


Dingee Roses are to be found 
growing on most of the famous estates 
of the country. The Government pur- 
chases large quantities of our roses for 
the decoration of public grounds. 


They are positively the best grown 
and are even more beautiful and more 
varied than ever before. Always sold 
on their own roots and warranted to 
grow and bloom. We send plants to 
any point in the United States and 

Canada, and guarantee safe arrival. 


While our specialty is ‘‘Rose 
Growing,” we also grow all other 
flowers worth while, Carnations, 
Chrysanthemums, Violets, 
Perennials, Hardy Flowers, 
Shrubs and Vines, etc. 
Finest varieties of 
Flower and Vege- 
table Seeds. 


American Beauty Roses in 


You can grow big, bursting American Beauties in your own yard 
or garden, blooming freely all summer, if you start with mature, own- 
root, home-grown plants. Weare American Beauty Specialists, and 
Heller’s Roses are famous all over America. It has been our experi- 
ence that the American Beauty Rose is a good outdoor rose, and if you 
will follow our advice, plant good strong bushes, vigorous two and 
three-year old plants, ready to grow at once, you will have an abun- 
dance of roses the first year. 


Jeanette 


Your Own Yard or Garden 


A Greatest of 
Rose Books FREE 


“Dingee Guide 
to 
Rose Culture” 


To help you make your rose 
garden a success, to give you the 
knowledge of how to care for roses, 
and to make them grow and bloom 
abundantly, we will mail you upon 
request the ‘“‘Dingee Guide to Kose 
Culture’ for 1910, the leading rose 
catalogue of America. It contains 120 
pages, beautifully illustrated from 
photographs, including eight full page 
pictures in natural colors. The cover 
contains an absolutely true picture of 
the marvelous new Blue Rose, the 
novelty of the Centuries in the Rose 
Kingdom. There is no other book of 
Roses that compares with it. lfin the 
the past you have failed in growing 

Roses, by all means secure this 
book—you will succeed. Send 
for a copy to-day. 


- THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Box 37, West Grove, Pa. 


70 Greenhouses, 


The Leading Rose Growers 
of America. 


Established 
1850. 


Heller 


We sell only thrifty Roses and they are sent to you on their own 
roots. Before shipping we dip the roots in heavy, wet clay, making 
them practically air-sealed. They are then wrapped in waxed paper, 
protecting the roots from exposure. 


What to do to have a rose garden, how to be as successful in 
growing roses as we and thousands of our customers have been, 
is explained in our 


Beautiful New Book “Roses of the Garden’—FREE 


This magnificent Rose Book, just out, gives you our experience in rose 
culture. Contains complete cultural directions, which, if followed, will lead 
to success, and a rose garden coveted by your neighbors. It shows American 
Beauty and other roses growing in matchless beauty. This magnificent book 
is so attractive and valuable, there will be a big demand for it, but you can 
have it free by writing for a copy now. It also shows and describes our 
wonderful new rose, 


Jeanette Heller, the Finest Rose in the World 


The ideal garden rose, strong, vigorous and healthy, free from disease and 


seldom attacked by insects. In color, it is a light blush-pink, beautifully 
shaded. It has proven to be a rose of unusual merit. Flowers may be cut 
from it early in May, and it continues blooming untillate in the fall. No rose 
garden will be complete without this rose. One year size, 25 cents; two 
years, 60 cents; three years, $1.00. We pay expressage on all orders. 


HELLER BROTHERS COMPANY, 
American Beauty Specialists, 


Box 21, NEW CASTLE, INDIANA. | 


h 


Every reader of The Garden Magazine probably knows that 
the most active and growing agricultural industry of the 
day is poultry raising. Within the last year we have greatly 
stimulated this activity by the publication of the two re- 
markable books shown at the top of this advertisement. 


“Poultry Secrets” 


told for the first time the secret methods and discoveries 
of many of the most experienced and successful poultry raisers of the country— 
secrets many of which have been guarded and protected with the utmost care. 


“The Corning Egg-Book” 


published last fall, told the remarkable story of how two city men with only three years’ experience cleared last year more than 
$12,000.00 from a small egg farm. For the first time the possibilities of scientific egg raising were placed before the American 
public by this remarkable demonstration. 

Both of these books have been advertised with the Farm Journal in the Garden Magazine within the last twelve months, and we 
now wish to call attention to them once more in this page advertisement. Our two new offers will be found at the bottom of this page. 


ABOUT “POULTRY SECRETS” THE CORNING EGG-BOOK 


viene Boyer our Poultry Editor (known to poultry- || Tei. HOW the Cornings, father and son cleared last year $6.41 per hen on 
ee ee als wee Mike’), ie cole a fag: 1953 laying pullets, or over $12,000 clear profit. Not ac, but FACTS; not 
wes aid eee eae salah arraeete es onaas ¥ © | air-castles, not expectations, but methods, tested and proved by experience. It 
aves Me Bouse Pee ae shi ° “All x ee aaa pie tells how they found a market eager to get choice eggs at high prices. It tells 
It Gest ee al ‘ ew eae PARTIAL how they learned how to meet that demand with an unfailing supply, in winter 
fil Fes SO) Ch eUP BRT cecal zialia. eee as in summer. It tells of their problems and failures, and how they overcame 


LS: : them and won SUCCESS. It gives photographic pictures of their plant, with 
The Curtiss 607% pullet secret. working drawings of important buildings, etc. 
Boyer’s secret of fertile eggs. 
Page Melons ating ae arigone ; The Corning Egg-Book tells: 
properly held ? -cents-a-bushel’’ feeding secret. : ; 
Read ‘Poultry Secret of the Hogan and Palmer Systems. ae ee bad hoe aN Sys enous Nou ue yeas 
Secrets Davis’s secret of saving chicks. The ey eggs so ee ee throughout the year. 

McGrew’s secret molting food. Kohr’s system of selecting layers. PUR eu: fos CBee When oe e Coens 

Lawney’s insect powder formulas. Marshall’s secret of show bird training. How. ta eeGek ive Diol y sane BBs. 

Outline of the Philo System. Prof. Rice’s fat hen secret. Oe ee eee wy 5 

WMeawWicod: f 5; How to mix the feed that makes the most eggs. 

t. Wood’s egg-food secret. Seeley’s dry bran secret. : : 
: : How to prevent the drafts that kill chickens. 
Other important feeding secrets. Etc., Etc. ; 
Rea : oe : : How to save 97 per cent. of the young chicks. 

This list is perhaps sufficient to show the striking nature of these disclosures How they make hens attend strictly to business. 
and their enormous value to every owner of poultry. The list quoted does not Why they raise only white-shelled sterile eggs. 
mention a quarter of those contained in the ‘‘Poultry Secrets’” book. Some of How to have May chicks laying eggs in October. 
the best we prefer not to name. = 

It should be added that purchasers should not hesitate to send for ‘‘Poultry | Let us emphasize again, this is not a theoretical ¢ 
Secrets’’; 20 confidence has been violated; every secret has been obtained | book on “‘how to do’’ anything, but a record and 
in an honorable way. statement of cold facts, showing exactly how, last year 


We will pay $10.00 for any practical and valuable poultry secret not | the Cornings DID DO THESE THINGS, and made 
already in this book. (Under this offer, 25 new secrets are included in this last | $12,000, and more, clear profit. Figures, names, ae 
edition of “‘Poultry Secrets,’’ which were not included previously. dates, photographs —the whole story. A Corning $6.41 


ABOUT THE FARM JOURNAL. This unique farm magazine | winded essays on technical subjects. It smells of the soil, it is for everybody 


Ret oe a 


profit pullet 


has Jong been known asthe | who lives in or near the country, or ever has, or ever expects to. It goes into 
best farm paper for poultrymen—that is, the one which possessed the most | the finest country residences in America, and even into great city houses, as well 
complete and valuable poultry department. In addition to this it is known | as into village homes and scattered farmhouses. It is 33 years old this winter 


throughout the country as the best general magazine for the rural or small town | and has more than 650,000 subscribers. IN A DOZEN WAYS IT WILL 
American home. It is bright, clever, clean, practical, honest, avoids long- | BE FOUND UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER. 


Offer and Coupon No. 1 Offer and Coupon No. 2 


FARM JOURNAL, 1011 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. FARM JOURNAL, 1011 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For the enclosed 50 cents, send a copy of........... (att eee! For the enclosed $1.00, send “‘Poultry Secrets’’ and “Corning 
Egeg-Book,”’ also Farm Journal 4 full years to 


and Farm Journal for 2 full years to 


THE WORLD’S WORK PRESS, NEW YORK 


MARCH 
1910 
Vol. XI. No. 2 


Quality Fruits for the Amateur 


Transplanting Vegetables Evolution of American Fruits 
Planting of Trees School Garden Plans 


ye 


—EaIL GARDE 


COUNTRY LIFE BOUBEE DAY. “PAGE & CO. 


IN AMERICA . 133-137 EAST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 


bac: 


$1.50 a Year 


THE WORLD’S 
WORK 


ATLAS 


[Pras 
ATLAS 


by CEMENT & 
Coins J 


NONE JUSTASGOOD 


PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


Get this book beoeou build 


T is a book of houses of vari- 

ous sizes, of various kinds 

of architecture and at various 

prices, but all made with some 
form of concrete. 

It demonstrates first, that any 
kind of house you desire can 
best be built with concrete, and 
second, that no concrete is suc- 
cessful unless the cement is the 
right quality—the quality found 
in Atlas Portland Cement. 


Atlas Portland Cement is 
pure; is made from genuine 
Portland Cement rock; contains 
no furnace slag and has the 
quality needed to produce per- 
manent, satisfactory concrete 
construction. Send for book: 


“Concrete Houses and Cottages” 


Volume I, $1.00. Volume II, $1.00. 


ATLAS CEMENT LIBRARY—OTHER BOOKS 


Concrete Construction about the Home and on the Farm........ Free 
Concrete in Highway Construction...........--..-.20--++eeeeees $1.00 
Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction (delivery charge) ... .10 
Concrete in Railroad Construction ......-..-..-.-.--+--++++---- 1.00 
Concrete ‘Cottages: . ..dc.ac.su nis oe incl ero eereber cet eiereieriotemiere renter Free 
Concrete Country Residences (out of print)...........+esseseeees 2.00 
Concrete: Garages iioi:)sieic rns) sei ckeieyareversv« chet veterote aleretenerenskeroistetieveys) Free 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 


tHEATLASpPorttannDCEMENT co. '22"" 30 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 


Largest productive capacity of any cement company in the world. Over 50,000 barrels per day. 
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The Biltmore 
PNR Nursery Book 
| =a eee .._—S Flowering 
Cie oo Trees and 


Shrubs” 


Under the title, ‘‘ Flowering Trees and 

Shrubs,” we have published a handsome 

; ih 64-page booklet devoted to the foremost of 

L Oe i tae at caer ey the trees and shrubs which produce showy 
“a ee me ‘ blossonfs. No effort has been made in the 

pages to exploit our large and consistent 

stock of everything in ornamentals; but 

rather we have aimed to help the amateur grower to find easy access to the most noteworthy kinds in one particular field. The book- 

let describes the brightest gems among the trees and shrubs that give transcendent floral beauty and lend to lawns and gardens the 
wholesome joy of profuse and fragrant flowers—illustrating these, so far as space permits, with faithful photographic reproductions. 


A Book Filled With Faithful Facts 


a 
| 
| 
| 


ee 


EE 


“Flowering Trees and Shrubs” gives full information as to the habits and characteristics of this class of ornamentals, and shows many of the best kinds as 
grown in typical gardens, lawns and yards. In this way it suggests numerous and pleasing ideas for planting home grounds, large and small, describing 
the trees and shrubs of the flowering class best adapted to the purpose. The book presents convincing evidence of the fact that trees and shrubs for 


permanent results can be so planted as to make the cost of obtaining a definite effect but little if any more than where annuals are employed. 
And of course the hardy and permanent plants afford a great deal more pleasure, first and last, than can be expected of annuals, however beautiful. 


Some Hints as.to Style and Contents 


The pictures herewith are from some of the photographs used in the illustration of ‘Flowering Trees and Shrubs.’’ These trees and shrubs are 
described by the book in the following words—with full information as to sizes and prices of plants: 

THE MAGNOLIAS. Wo other group of trees embraces such wealth of floral satisfaction and such myriads of fais. The dazzling white or soft rosy pink 
treasures — such effort on the part of Nature to excel! Beauty, gorgeous beauty, of their pretty blossoms make possible many striking effects “n garden and border 
exquisitely fashioned in every petal, every flower, proclaims supreme achievement. plantations. They are really indispensable. 

Every spectes is characterized by the splendor of its flowers; some blossoming in THE HYDRANGEAS. Grand, free-flowering, hardy shrubs, with large 
earliest spring before the leaves appear, some when the foliage is almost fully clusters or panicles of showy flowers. The marvelous display of several varieties, 
grown, while others are evergreen. the boldness of inflorescence and duration of beauty, have ranked the Hydrangeas 
THE DEUTZIAS. High praise and unstinted commendation pervade every among the most popular garden subjects. They are admirably adapted for border 
testimonial which we receive from those who have planted the charming Deutzias. planting, either as specimen plants or in masses; and are most satisfactory and 
Few shrubs are of such easy culture, and still fewer which give such universal desirable for planting about summer homes and resorts. 


How You May Get a Copy Free 


“Flowering Trees and Shrubs” has 64 pages and covers, is printed on fine book : 
paper, has been carefully written from ripe experience of the manage- 
ment of Biltmore Nursery, and is illustrated from specially made 

photographs used by no other nurseryman. It cost a 
great deal of money to produce this book 
—some thirty cents a copy—and 
each copy takes three cents post- 
age. No promiscuous distribu- 
tion to persons not interested 
in home ground decoration is 
practicable, therefore, but we 
will gladly send a copy free of 
all charge to any one who owns 
a home or expects to own one 
soon and wishes to plan the 
planting of the grounds. 


Biltmore Nursery 
. Box 732, Biltmore, N, C. 


Going abroad? Routes, time-tables, and all sorts of = 
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Wheelock “Rust Proof” Fence Co. 


Slater Building, Worcester, Mass. 


LOOK FOR THIS CLAMP. IT IS USED 
ONLY ON THE WHEELOCK 


The Wheelock is the most economical 
to buy— no repairs or painting required. 
Of great strength and durability. Sym- 
metrical in form and an ornament where- 
ever used. Order of your Hardware 
Dealer. If he can not supply you, write 
us, giving his name and we will see that 
your order is filled. 


The clamp as shown in illustration is 
used only on Wheelock Rust Proof Fence, 
Flower Bed Guards, Tree Protectors and 
Trellis. It holds the cross wires securely 
without injuring them and permits of the 


most rigid construction. 


GALVANIZED AFTER WEAVING 
and guaranteed RUST PROOF. 


Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue 


Be sure you get WHEELOCK RUST PROOF 


DAHLIAS 


Are the standard of flower 
markets. If you have mo- 
tored to Atlantic City, you 
have seen them growing 
and know their quality. 
“ How to Grow Dahlias” 
(free with every order) tells 
how you can grow them as 
well as he. 

With every $1.00 
order we will send one 
root of the famous Jack 
Rose Dahlia Free. 


Strong, Healthy, Choice 
Nursery Stock 


We offer for spring of 1910 the largest and finest 
assortment of Nursery Stock we have ever offered. 
A full line of small fruits, tree fruits, ornamental 
trees, plants and vines, all grown on our home 
grounds, guaranteed healthy and true to name. 
Our goods will surely give satisfaction. Get our 
prices before placing your business elsewhere. We 
also do landscape gardening in all its branches. 
Write to-day for our catalogue, it’s free. 


T. J. DWYER & CO. 
P. O. Box 4 CORNWALL, N. Y. 


5 Grapevines $1.00 


Strong, Hardy, Three-year-old Vines 


Any five of the following well-known varieties : 


(Red)—Brighton, Delaware, Lindley 
(White)—Niagara, Diamond, Pocklington 
(Black)—Concord, Worden, Moore’s Early, Wilder 


These vines will grow anywhere and will bear the year after planting. We guar- 
antee them to be as represented or money refunded. We also offer 10 strong, hardy, 
two-year-old vines for $1.00. This is a remarkable collection of grapevines at an 
exceedingly low price. Order now, vines will be shipped proper time to plant. 

ith every order we send our valuable book how to plant, cultivate and prune. 
Grapes are easily grown and should be in every garden. 


T. S. HUBBARD COMPANY, 364 Central Ave., FREDONIA, N. Y. 


GRAPEVINE SPECIALISTS Established 42 Years 


The American 


Flower Garden 


By NELTJE BLANCHAN 
Author of 


“Bird Neighbors,” “Game Birds,” 
“Nature’s Garden,” etc. 


This book has a continued success, proving 
its value to all who have gardens. 
It covers the whole American Flower Garden 


Catalogue for the asking. 


ee Wm, F. Bassett 


WM. F. BASSETT 
Dean of Dahlia Growers Hammonton, N. J. 


and answers adequately the needs of the ama- 
teur whose garden is either extensive or the 
reverse; and every fact among the thousands is 
made quickly available by a fourteen page 
index. The pictures form, we believe, the best 
collection ever attempted in a book about 
gardens. 


Four illustrations in color, and 80 superb 
plates in brown doubletone. Net $5.00. 
( Postage, 30 cents y) 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
New York City 
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White Pine 


is one of the most ornamental 
and at the same time one of the 
hardiest of our evergreens. 
We have a particularly fine 
block of this tree in all sizes. 
Orders should be placed now 
for spring delivery. 


We also carry a very large 
stock of fine Conifers, Decidu- 
ous Trees and Shrubs, new 


Roses and Hardy Herbaceous 


Perennials. Write for prices. 


Eastern Nurseries 
HENRY S. DAWSON 


Manager 


Mass. 


OD SEEDS 


@& BEST IN THE WORLD 
[ PRICES BELOW ALL OTHERS 
S YS I give a lot of new sorts for trial 


with every order | fill. A Grand 
5 Big Catalogue Illustrated 

with over 700 engravings of FREE 
vegetables and flowers. Send your 
and your neighbors’ addresses. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Illinois 


Jamaica Plain, 


SURPLUS DAHLIAS AND GLADIOLUS 
in large quantities 
Ask for our special clearing lists. If you would like to engage in the 
florist’s business, yet lack the capital with which to start, we will start you. 


National Co-operative Show Gardens, Box 1000, Spencer, Ind., U. S. A. 


| Fernald’s Hardy Plants Grown 
in the Cold State of Maine 


Plants that survive Maine winters can 
be depended upon to succeed anywhere 


Send for catalogue of all the beautiful hardy perennials 
the best hardy Shrubs and my ironclad collection of Roses 


W. LINWOOD FERNALD, Eliot, Maine 


Pennsylvania School of Horticulture 
for Women 


A school for practical instruction in Gardening, Horticulture 
and kindred subjects will be opened this spring near Ambler, 
Pennsylvania. For further particulars address, 


Miss J. B. HAINES 


Cheltenham P. O. PENNSYLVANIA 


Your Dahlia bed will show up in 
more glorious color this fall if you 
let me supply roots from my Prize- 
Winning Stock. My Dahlias re- 
ceived a silver medal at Seattle last 
summer, and high awards else- 
where. Theyare grown under the 
personal care of a Dahlia specialist 
and enthusiast. 

DAHLIA BOOK READY MARCH Ist. 
My new Book, listing hundreds 
of the choicest varieties, will be 
ready about March Ist. Acecur- 
ate descriptions, valuable cultural 
notes, etc. Sent free on request. 


Mrs. Bessie M. Rupert 


172 Grant Street, Portland, Maine 


GARDEN 


Do you intend to build a poultry house? 
Write to the Readers’ Service 


MAGAZINE 


We want to prove to you, at our expense, how 
simple—how easy it is to make an old piece of furni- 
ture like new—what beautiful, lasting results you can 
get from Johnson’s Materials. 

You will enjoy going through your home—dressing, coloring and polish- 
ing the worn chairs, woodwork, bric-a-brac—giving a needed touch here and 
there—brightening everywhere. 

We will send a complete wood-finishing outfit, free—enough for an 
ample test—enough to restore and beautify some worn and discolored, but 
valuable piece of furniture. 

Here is what we send: 

A bottle of Johnson’s Electric Solvo to instantly remove the old finish. 

A bottle of Johnson’s Wood Dye—choose your shade from list below— 
to beautifully color the wood. 

A package of Johnson’s Prepared Wax to impart that beautiful hand- 
rubbed effect—protect the finish against heel-marks and scratches. It 
will not catch or hold dirt or dust. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye ss 2 : te 


ca 


is not a mere stain—not simply a surface dressing. It is a real, 

deep-seated dye, that goes to the very heart of the wood—and 

stays there—fixing a rich and permanent color. 
Johnson’s Wood Dye is made in 14 standard shades: 


No. 126 Light Oak No. 130 Weathered Oak 

No. 123 Dark Oak No. 131 Brown Weathered Oak 
No. 125 Mission Oak No. 132 Green Weathered Oak 
No. 140 Manilla Oak No. 121 Moss Green 

No. 110 Bog Oak No. 122 Forest Green 


No. 128 Light Mahogany No. 172 Flemish Oak 
No. 129 Dark Mahogany No. 178 Brown Flemish Oak 


Our book, ‘‘The Proper Treatment of Floors, Wood- 
work and Furniture,’’ Edition No. G. M. 3, tells you how 


onstrate what Johnson’s Materials will do in your home. 


6: 


Yes, You Can Refinish 


‘Any Piece of Furniture 
|?27>—m, We Will Send the Materials 
P T/ and Illustrated Book —FREE 


in every case, and will show you how to carry out other S.C. 
decorating ideas you may have in mind. soe 
Send for the free trial packages today. Let them dem- Racine. Wie. 


a Please send me Free 
Booklet, Edition No.G.M.3, 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities” pe eran agers 


"Name 


Addres: 


Use the coupon. Fill it out now, while you think of it. eee sample bottle of Electric Solvo, 
OLOOINE le bottle of Johnson’s Wood 
EAGIGIRESS Oe Be oinde Noe and Eanes of 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON oo ge 
e e Name. 
Racine, Wisconsin Address 


Extremes Meet 
Minimum Cost—Maximum Quality 


This is demonstrated fully in our 1910 
catalogue of Perennials and other Hardy 
Plants which we grow exclusively by 
the acre. 


Free for the asking 


PALISADES NURSERIES, INC. 
SPARKILL, N. Y. 
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GARDEN MAGAZINE PROSPECTS 


Our readers will be glad to know that The 
Garden Magazine starts off upon the festive 
season of spring, full of the hope and encour- 
agement that comes from having received dur- 
ing the past few months from twice to three 
times as many subscriptions as it ever did before, 
in a like period and plans for making a better 
magazine as well as a bigger magazine are work- 
ing out, we think, in a most effective and 
successful way. Anew color press, to enable us 
to make the magazine more attractive as to color, 
has been installed and we hope our readers will 
do what they can to extend the influence of the 
magazine among Garden Magazine readers. 


THE GARDEN LIBRARY 


Another thing which is gratifying us very 
much is the vastly increased sale of the books 
which we have been making for some years, 
devoted to the garden, and which we have 
gathered together in a uniform edition, and 
sell at a low price, and upon payments which 
enable the most humble garden lover. to buy 
them without a strain on his purse strings. 


The nine volumes, bound in serviceable cloth, © 


size 5x 7%, abundantly illustrated, are as 
follows: 
“The Flower Garden,” “The Vegetable 


Garden,” ‘“‘ The Orchard and Fruit Garden,” 
“Roses and How to Grow Them,” “‘ House 
Plants; Ferms,”. »Wawns,?  % Datiodils:/7 
“Water Lilies.” 


“*To business that we love we rise betime 
And go to ’t with delight.’’_—A zlony and Cleopatra 


COUNTRY LIFE ANNUAL GARDEN MANUAL 


We want to call the attention of the readers 
of The Garden Magazine to this magazine’s big 
sister, Country Life in America, which every 
year, in March, celebrates the return of spring. 
This Double Gardening Number is meant to 
be a manual useful the entire year round. 

In this issue there will be an attempt to cover 
the whole wide range of gardening subjects — 
vegetable, fruit, flower, and landscape garden- 
ing of different types in a single article. This 
idea will be brought out most definitely in a 
series of planting tables, in a new and con- 
cise form, by Thomas McAdam — a series 
that will be worth preserving for all time. 
Other illustrated articles will be: 

“The Joy of Gardening,” by Neltje Blanchan, with 
illustrations in color. 

“A Little Garden on the Lewis and Clark Trail,” by 
Hortense Ferguson Childs. 

“What England Can Teach Us About Garden 
Cities,” by Wilhelm Miller. 

“A Newport Garden,” by Leonard Barron. 

“Garden Arbors and Pergolas Really Worth While.” 
A page of photographs. 

“How One Town Is Saving Its Trees,” by Walter A. 
Dyer. 

“Twenty-four Hours in a Garden,” by Flora Lewis 
Marble. 

“Old Gardens of a Connecticut Village,” by H. S. 
Adams. 

“Laying Out a Suburban Place,” by Beatrix Jones. 

“The Alpine Garden in America.” 

The Homebuilders’ Supplement will include “An 
Italian Villa in New Jersey,” by Sherwin Hawley; 
“How to Make Old Time Rush Chair Seats,” “ Brick- 
work and Framework,’ and “How We Remodeled 
Our Country House,” by Mrs. Lew Wallace. 

And all the regular departments. 

We wish we could tell the beauty and effec- 
tiveness of the pictures, but for them we must 
refer to the magazine itself. A single copy of this 
double number costs fifty cents on the news- 
stands — single numbers thirty-five cents. As 
a rule, they are sold out before most people 
remember to inquire for them, and, in case the 
reader wishes to buy a single copy, we strongly 
suggest that he orders from his news-dealer 
now. Subscription price, $4 a year. It will 
be published on February 25th. 


SHORT STORIES 


We have recently taken under our charge for 
the Short Stories Publishing Company, a maga- 
zine of wholesome fiction, which has been 
published for twenty years under the title of 


Short Stories, and which under our manage- 
ment, we are thankful to say, during the last 
year, has about doubled in circulation. Begin- 
ning with the March number, it is enlarged, and, 
we think, improved in every way. It has a 
very great news-stand circulation, and can be 
found on any news-stand anywhere in the 
United States. To those out of touch with the 
news-stands, we should be glad to send it 
regularly for a year for $1.50. 


BIND YOUR GARDEN MAGAZINES 


We are constantly receiving letters from 
people, saying that they wish they had thought to 
bind their Garden Magazines, but did not get 
around to it until they had lost several of the 

* back numbers, and they write to us for the back 
numbers, which we are sometimes not able to 
supply. This is not a matter of profit to us, 
but we earnestly suggest that all readers who 
are really interested in garden literature should 
spend the small sum necessary to bind their 
magazines, and file them away. They will 
find numberless occasions when the magazine 
will prove to be of value to them. We will 
furnish title page and index, free on application, 
and covers which you can give your local binder, 
for so cents; or if the magazines are returned to 
us, we will bind them for 75 cents. We have to 
ask you to pay the expressage on the magazines 
both coming and going. It is better to send us 
two volumes at a time, which covers a whole 
year, and thus save expressage. The last 
volume ended with the January number. 
February begins a new volume, the eleventh. 
We can supply. bound copies of the following 
volumes: 


Volumes V, VI, VII, -VIII, IX, and X. 
Price $2; carriage extra. 

But we strongly recommend that our readers 
bind their own numbers. The advertisements 
are bound with the books, because we have 
found that they are often required for reference. 


THE GARDEN ALMANAC 


This is the time to use The Garden and Farm 
Almanac most. Most almanacs are planned 
to be used on the first of the year, and then 
dropped gradually into the scrap basket. The 
Garden and Farm Almanac is a useful hand-— 
book for the next three months. It costs 25 
cents postpaid. 


Marcu, 1910 


"Give us Fruit More fruit 
Cry the Peoples «Cities 


One of the most serious problems of the present day is 
the supplying our rapidly growing population with the 
necessities of life. That the supply is not equal to the 
demand is shown by the rapid increase of living expenses 
during the past few years. —The Governmental investiga- 
tions of these conditions may discover lots of things, but 
upon the farmer will be laid the responsibility of over- 
coming them. We must go back to the soil. The people 
of the cities are consumers—not producers—and from 
them goes up a continuous cry for more fruit—better fruit, 


The doctors are growing wise. They know now, better 
than ever before, that drugs will not take the place of 
proper food—and the proper food to prevent many of 
the ills of mankind is fruit. Therefore, they are advising 
people to eat fruit and plenty of it. You know the old 
adage, “an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure” 
—doctors are working on this principle, but the people 
can’t get the fruit. What is on the city markets today 
brings outrageous prices and is often poor in quality. 
The farmer who can put into market high-class fruit, 
packed properly, may demand his own price for it, anda 
good orchard these days is better than a gold mine— 
for the mine may ‘run out. To produce good fruit you 
must have good trees and plants. 


You Have the Place,to Grow Fruit 
We Have Fruit Trees and Plants 
—Let’s Combine Forces and Win! 


We are the largest growers of fruit trees and plants in the country. 
That may seem a bold assertion to make, but to prove it we need only 
explain that our nursery consists of over 2000 acres. It is located ina 
section where fruit trees and plants grow to perfection. All the con- 
ditions of soil and climate combine to entitle our part of the country to 
the name, ““America’s Eden,” and trees produced here grow and thrive 
and produce fruit, no matter where they may be planted. 


We grow only tested fruits—the kind that can be depended upon, and 
we have been supplying trees and plants to the same people for years. 
Persons who once buy from us come back year after year, and we 
don't believe there is a like concern in the country which has so many 
steady customers. This shows that our product is right and our prices 
are right—our immense acreage and the experience of two generations 
make it possible to produce the finest kind of stock at the least cost, 
and our patrons get the benefit. 


Send for our free Catalogue—it won’t obligate you to buy, but it will open 
your eyes to the great advantages of getting your trees and plants from us. 


Address Office Number 24 
Harrison’s Nurseries, Berlin, Maryland 
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“The Salvation 


A little booklet which 
M gives facts about lec- 
ture of the same title 
delivered by John 
Davey. This lecture 
is an ex; osition of the 
unique science of tree 
preservition and is 
atten tion - compelling 
to the utmost degree. 
This booklet free. 


The Readers’ Service will give injormation 
about the latest automobile accessories 
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A Man Who Loves Trees as Friends 
and Has Spent His Life Among Them 


John Davey has spent a long lifetime among the trees. 
He knows them and understands them; has studied them 
and experimented with them. He loves and encourages 
them, and works with and for them all the time. He has 
come to be known as the greatest tree authority in this 
country, and has been called “a brother to the trees.” He 
has delivered lectures upon tree subjects all over the 
United States and is known as a missionary working in 
It is not strange that he should 
have solved most of the problems of tree life, therefore, or 


the interests of the trees. 


that he should have originated the science of tree surgery. 


° “f° It has been found by John Dav 
A Scientific System that there is no necessity for fies’ 


That Saves Tree Life aoa: If they are properly treated 
t 


ey will live almost indefinitely. No 
matter how badly a tree is injured, he can treat it, and bind up its 
wounds, and in most cases it will live. He can save the life of trees 
that are badly decayed, and strengthen those that have become weak- 
ened from improper usage. Many people do not realize that their 
trees are diseased or injured until the trees begin to die. Thousands 
of fine trees die every year that could have been saved, if an expert 
had examined them and treated them in time. 


Trees are too valuable to be given into the keeping of the tree 
butcher. Consult an expert concerning their condition. The tree 
experts, operating under the 


dictions of John Davey Lhe Davey Tree Surgeons 
and trained in his school of Are Trained by John Davey 


tree surgery will inspect 

your trees and tell you what they need. It costs you nothingto consult 
them. Write them today and tell them the number of trees you own, 
and where they are located. They will at once advise you as to the 
terms on which you can arrange to have your trees treated. 


““Qur Wounded Friends, the Trees ”’ 


Graphically describes tree facts, many of them heretofore untold, and 
gives in detail the Davey methods of tree preservation. This book is 
unique, just as the Davey system is essentially original. It explains 
the superior efficiency of Davey methods and tells why only experts 
should be employed for tree surgery. The book has cost too much to 
permit promiscuous distribution, but we shall be glad to forward a copy, 
Free, on request, to any person in the Mississippi Valley or Eastward 


The Davey Tree Expert Co. 
153 Oak Street, Kent, Ohio 


(Operating Davey’s School of 


AO weno ees Practical Forestry) 


Representatives in all principal cities 
in the Mississippi Valley and Eastward. 


Send all inquiries to the main 
office for prompt attention. 


s 
the preservativ 
care of hi 
written in pl 
guage, for lay 
Price, $2, postr 


who has fine trees that are decaying and who is interested in saving them. 


“TheTreeDoctor 


¥ 


Ij you wish to purchase live-stock 
write the Readers’ Service 


HAMMOND’S LIME, SULPHUR AND SALT 


Concentrated 


“HORICUM” 


Trade Mark 


The San Jose 
Scale Killer 


which destroys the 
pest. Use it now. 
This article does 
not readily wash off. 


“Kills Bugs.” 
Sold by Seedsmen 


For pamphlets worth having on “‘Bugs and Blights’’ write to 


B. HAMMOND, Fishkitl on Hudson, N. Y. 


5 for your garden 


good things 


from Stokes’ 1910 Seed Catalogue. 


Stokes’ Bonny Best Early Tomato 
Finest ever introduced. Brilliant scarlet color. Enormously 
prolific. Pkt. 10c; 0z. 50c. 

Stokes’ Sugar Sweet Muskmelon 
Delicious flavor that everyone wants. Strong grower, blight 
proof, green flesh, good size. Pkt. 10c; 02. 25c. 

Stokes’ Hardshell Kleckley Sweets Watermelon 
Without an equal. Absolutely uniform, long, dark green, 
weighs 40 to 50lbs. Sugary sweet of finest texture. Pkt. 
10G; OZ. 20C. 
New Strawberry Lettuce 

Beautiful head with delicious crisp buttery flavor. Decided 
pinkish color in interior and when prepared for table resem- 
bles a dish of crushed strawberries. Pkt. 10c; 07. 25c. 

Stokes’ Standard Sweet Peas 
Beautiful new orchid flowering type. Long stems, and in 
all colors of the rainbow. Pkt. 10c; oz. 2oc. 

Stokes’ Standard Dwarf Nasturtiums 
Magnificent blend of named varieties, giving all the prom- 
inent colors, Pkt. roc; oz. 15¢. 

All for 25 cents 
—six toc. packets —to get you acquainted with ‘‘Stokes’ 
Standard”’ Seeds. Write today, enclosing 25c. either in silver or 
stamps and mention The Garden Magazine I will also send 
free my new catalogue, beautifully illustrated from actual 
photographs and telling about the best seeds on earth. 


WALTER P. STOKES 
Dept. A, 219 Market Street, Philadelphia 


Stokes Standard SEEDS 


SPECIAL SEED OFFER 
To introduce our high grade seed we will send a 
full size packet of each of 


Beet, Improved Blood Turnip; Lettuce, May King; 
Radish, Scarlet Turnip White Tipped; Nastur- 
tium, Dwarf mixed; Sweet Peas, Finest mixed, 


and a copy of our new SEED, BULB and TOOL 
catalogue for!0c. Remember these are fullsize pac- 
kets and should not be compared with those sent out 
in some collections. By allmeanssend a postal to- 
day for the catalogue. It contains some of the 
newest introductions in vegetable and flower seeds 
together with a large list of the standard varieties. 
It’s free and the largest and best we ever issued. 


M. H. BRUNJES & SON 


1581 Myrtle Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


What Are Your Trees Worth ? 


What is that big one worth to you in dollars and cents? In pleasure? In comfort ? 


Or those trees along the street or drive-way? 


You cannot replace them in your life-time, so can you afford to neglect them? 
Have you an Orchard that does not bear as it should? This can be remedied. 


We can give you honest, intelligent and scientific work without over-charging you. 
Write for particulars and references. 


C. E. PERSONS & CoO., 


Erie, Pa. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENERS 
TREE SURGEONS 
ORCHARD EXPERTS 
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California Plants in the East 


TPR are many plants in California worthy 

of growing in the East other than those which 
are mere novelties. Two plants which I would 
especially recommend are the Chilian watermelon 
from South America, and the Oregon Evergreen 
sweet corn. ° The watermelon ripens in “Massa- 
chusetts about the middle of August and the 
quality cannot be excelled. The plants are very ~ 
vigorous and to give space for proper development 
should be planted fully ten feet apart. 

The Oregon Evergreen corn planted June rst, 
1909, was ripe September 7th, and continued in 
condition for use until cut down by frost October 
15th. At this date there were many ears not ripe 
enough to eat. After the early ears were disposed 
of, new ears made their appearance near the ground, 
and our late supply came from these. We raised 
Golden Bantam, Crosby, White Evergreen, and 
Country Gentleman, but the Oregon gave by far 
the most satisfaction. 

Massachusetts. 


L. A. W. 


Bulbs for Spring Planting 


HERE is a miniature torch lily worth import- 

‘ing. Itis called Kniphofia rufa (or Tritoma 
rufa). It is a dainty little thing with a spike only 
two or two and a half inches long.. It is a pleasant 
contrast to some of the top-heavy kinds. I saw 
it in July, 1908, in Surrey, England. 

They say that the earliest of all torch lilies is 
Kniphofia Tuckii. It belongs to the Abyssinian 
group and blooms nearly three months earlier than 
the old poker plant (K. Uvaria). 

Everyone who likes the montbretias should try 
Antholyza paniculata, for it is a glorified mont- 
bretia, growing three to five feet high. It has 
broad, sword-shaped leaves and long tubular flowers 
of red and yellow which are borne in two-sided 
spikes in summer. If yon cannot get this particu- 
lar species, buy tubers of any antholyza you can 
get now and start them in a frame or in the 
house before seeing them out. 

Picture to yourself a stately plant four feet high, 
bearing five to eight rose-colored bells each three or 
four inches long and you have some faint notion of 
the glory of Crinum Powelli, a magnificent plant 
for porch decoration. The huge tubers cost 
about fifty cents each, but are worth it, as they 
will last for many years. They will bloom out- 
doors a good part of the summer, if you grow them 
in a tub, leaving three-fourths of the bulb above the 
surface of the soil. In late fall move the tub to 
a cool house, and let the plants rest until February 
when growth will begin again. There is a white 
variety and a pale rose one also, of this truly regal 
plant. : 

New York. W. M. 
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The Readers’ Service will give you 
information about motor boats 


These are a few of the many thousands of unsolicited testimonials received by us every year 


USE AND PRAISE HENDERSON’S ‘SEEDS | 


AN APPRECIATION FROM USERS OF HENDERSON’S SEEDS IN EVERY STATE IN THE UNION 


ALABAMA.—‘ My parents used your seeds, my wife’s parents 
used them and now we use them.” 
C. R. Crarx, Montgomery, Ala. 
ARIZONA.—“I have used your seeds for years and find 
them perfect in every respect.” 
s. IDA E. Genunec, Yarnell, Arizona. 
ARKANSAS.—‘ The seeds I bought of you last year made 
my garden the best in this part of the country.” 
R. M. Burton, Lewisville, Ark. 
CALIFORNIA.—“‘For 28 years I have been buying seeds of 
you with perfect satisfaction.” 
Mrs. Jur1A Hurcuinson, Fillmore, Calif. 
CAROLINA.—‘We have used your seeds for two gener- 
ations, and have never known them to fail.” 
Miss E. L. Lrepincott, Ronda, N. C. 
CONNECTICUT.—‘I have ‘helped to plant and pick a 
garden many a year, and can truthfully say never planted 
any seed as good as Henderson’s.” 
Mrs. E. Trerritt, Naugatuck, Ct. 
DAKOTA.—‘I wish to compliment you on the quality of 
your seeds. They have proven first class. Our gar- 
den has been the envy of our neighbors.” 
B. R. Cartrorp, Watertown, S. D. 
DELAWARE.—“Last year ourseeds came from you, and 
gave us the best garden in the history of the institution.’ 
E.W. SPAULDING, Ferris Industrial School, Marshallton,Del. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.—‘I add my indorsement 
to the reliability of your seeds and their splendid results.” 
Louis R. SmirH, Tacoma Park, D. C. 
FLORIDA:—“Can get seeds nearby, but dare not risk them 
when I know Henderson’s bring a crop every time.’ 
J. M. Tucker, Bushnell, Fla. 
GEORGIA.—“For years I got_my seeds from you until 
last season. Forgive me. In future I patronize old 
reliable.”” S. GRAHAM, Rome, Ga. 
IDAHO.—“I compliment you for the true merit your seeds 
possess. Everything from you has been satisfactory.” 
James TorRENCE, Oreana, Idaho. 
ILLINOIS.—‘I believe you to be masters in your line of 
business and I enjoy dealing with masters. Every- 
thing from your firm has been most satisfactory.” 
A. F. SHELDON, 209 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
INDIANA.—‘ Other seeds may be as good, but in my expe- 
rience of 25 years have not been able to find it out.’’ 
J. H. McMirten, Logansport, Ind. 
IOWA.—‘ This is the oth year I have ordered seeds from 
you and I feel confident of getting the same high quality.” 
. R. Raymonp, Waukon, Iowa. 
KANSAS.—‘It gives me pleasure to commend Henderson’s 
seeds. I have used them for many years.” 
H. Jones, Greeley, Kas. 
KENTUCKY.—‘I have bought from almost every seed 
firm in the United States. But I order from you because 
zt never fail to make a successful crop from Henderson’s 
eeds. ArtHor P. Hopkins, Russellville, Ky. 
LOUISIANA. — Your seeds are the best I ever planted and 
I have had a garden for 4o years.” 
Mrs. CaroLinE E. Merrick, New Orleans, La. 
MAINE.—‘T am so pleased with the seeds that you furnish me 
from time to time that I place the enclosed order with you.” 
Cuas. D. Woops, Director Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Orono, Me. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN 


is the title of our 1910 Catalogue —the most beautiful 
and instructive horticultural publication of the day—a book 
of 200 pages—7/ 0 photo-engravings from nature-——8 superb 
colored and duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. It is 
a mine of information of everything in gardening either for 
pleasure or for profit, and embodies the results of sixty years’ 
experience. 

To give this cninilonre the largest possible distribution we 
make the following liberal offer: 


EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS AS CASH 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was 
seen and who encloses Ten Cents (in stamps) we will mail 
the catalogue and also send free of charge our famous 50 
cent “HENDERSON’S” COLLECTION OF SEEDS, 
containing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant 
Fancy Pansies, Mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, Mixed; Hender- 
son’s Big Boston Lettuce; Freedom Tomato and H enderson’s 
Blood Turnip Beet in a coupon envelope which, when emptied 
and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on 
any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 

In addition, all ordering from this advertisement will re- 
ceive a copy of our Garden Guide and Record, which we 
consider one of our most valuable publications. A book of 
condensed cultural information of which one of our customers, 
who has had an advance copy, says: ‘Jt is the most complete, 
concise and comprehensive book of its kind.” 


MARYLAND.—‘‘ Have always found your seeds so reliable 
we could not think of ordering elsewhere.” 
Joun H. Frincer, Supt. McDonogh School, 
McDonogh, Md. 
MASSACHUSETTS.—“I order from you — because to have 
a good garden one must have good seeds and I have 
always found yours produce as represented.” 
B. H. Brown, Royalton, Mass. 
MICHIGAN.—‘Your seeds always give such satisfaction 
that we think we can’t use any others.” 
Martin T. Stopparp, Hingham Center, Mich. 
MINNESOTA. —“‘Herewith is my 26th annual order, 
and I have never had occasion to complain.” 
M. P. Mann, Worthington, Minn. 
MISSISSIPPI.—‘We are better pleased with your seeds 
than any we have ever used.” 
W. A. Coutson, Moss Point, Miss. 
MISSOURI.—“I received the gold medal at the Jamestown 
Exposition for the best collection of vegetables —and 
thought you might be interested in knowing they were 
grown from your seeds.” 
Henry KirKLtanp, Columbia, Mo. 
MONTANA.—“‘One year out of the last 23 I did not get 
my seeds from Henderson—and that was last year. 
Tl never leave you again.” 
Pat Duanr, Anacosta, Mont. 
NEBRASKA.—“‘Am well pleased with all of your seeds. 
Consider me a continual customer.” 
Rey. Pum. R. Lanpon, Sterling, Neb. 
NEVADA.—‘Have always had a successful garden from 
your seeds.” GEORGE RuSSELL, Elk, Nevada. 


35 AND 37 
9 CORTLANDT ST., 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. — “I have tried most everybody’s 
seeds, but none so satisiacroey as yours.” 
. LinpsEy, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 
NEW JERSEY.—‘ This is ae soth consecutive yearly order 
to you. Need more be said?” 
J. BERGEN THompson, Ocean Grove, N. J. 
NEW MEXICO.—‘Your seeds succeed remarkably well 
in this climate; both vegetable and flower.” 
Joun F. Wievanpy, Santa Fe, New Mex. 
NEW YORK.—‘This is my 28th anniversary order for 
Henderson’s seeds. Nothing but satisfaction and grati- 
fication has followed their use.” 
S. B. Atten, Burdette, N. Y; 
OHIO.—“T have been buying seeds from you for 30 years— 
and expect to continue so long as I live.” 
Tuos. BEER, Bucyrus, Ohio. 
OKLAHOMA.—‘ Our garden is fine; your seeds enabled 
us to produce grand results.” 
I S. HinsHaw, Durant, Okla. 
OREGON .—“I took first prize with vegetables from your 
seed at the Chamber of Commerce Show last October”. 
J. P. Maxton, Marchfield, Ore. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—“‘Since my first order to you 34 years 
ago I have entertained a high opinion of your seeds.” 
Rey. B. Roperts, Norristown, Pa. 
RHODE ISLAND.—“I send you my order confident of re- 
ceiving the best seeds procurable. I have used them 
for many years.” 
Ernest Knowtes, Narragansett Pier, R. I. 
TENNESSEE.—‘We are enraptured with the quality of 
vegetables from your seeds. Any one would serve as 


a model for your pictures.” 
C. H. Roy, Jellico, Tenn. 
TEXAS.—‘ We heartily commend your seeds to our south- 
ern brothers as being without an equal, and we speak 

from experience.” 

Tue Hirtcrest FArm, Victoria, Texas. 
UTAH.—“‘ Other seeds are a little cheaper — but the high 
quality of yours appeals to us, as we never had a failure 


with them.” 
C. G. Porter, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
VERMONT.—“‘ Have sent to you for seeds for over 30 years, 
and always found them as represented.” 
Mrs. Cuas. Hatz, West Rutland, Vt. 
VIRGINIA.—“‘As good seed is of vital importance to my 
success, I have in consequence been dealing with you for 
years.’ Miss AGNES O’HoLtoran, Lynchburg, Va. 
WASHINGTON. — “I have purchased seeds from different 
houses, and yours prove the peer of all, in germination 
and results.” P. F. Morrow, Ballard, Wash. 
WEST VIRGINIA.—“I never knew there could be such 
a difference in seeds. Yours are’ the best I ever grew.” 
J. A. ARBUCKLE, Elkins, W. Va. 
WiSCONSIN.—‘Back in my childhood —I recollect that 
my father always claimed there were no seeds equal to 
Henderson’s. I still use them.” 
F. M. Contre, Madison, Wis. 
WYOMING.—“T praise the seeds received from you last 
year. Their products are the best we ever grew. 
Ciaus ANDREN, Cody, Wyo. 
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Poultry, Kennel and Live Stock Directory 


The Cornings Cleared $12,000 
In One Year From Eggs 


Readers of The Garden Magazine are probably familiar by this time with the Cornings’ remarkable story 
—how they started raising eggs four years ago with thirty hens; how in their fourth year they cleared 
$12,000, or $6.41 per hen on 1953 pullets; how this winter they have 4000 hens, and are getting up to 75 
cents per dozen for their eggs. 

They have made a great success of this business, all because they have learned to produce the finest 
eggs, in great quanities, just when prices are highest. We are not sorry for the New Yorkers who paid 
75 cents a dozen for Corning eggs. ‘The eggs are worth every cent of it, andmore. WE ARE SORRY 
for those who have chickens, or a place to keep chickens, and are so far behind the procession that they 
are not making their hens pay a handsome profit. Properly managed, as the Cornings do it, any one 
ought to be able to come close to the Corning mark of $6.41 per hen per year. We make no promises, 
however — merely wish to say that the : 


CORNING EGG-BOOK 


(entitled ‘‘$6.41 per Hen per Year’’) tells in detail HOW the $12,0C0 profit in a year was made; gives 
absolutely all the essential infor- 
mation about this business; de- 
scribes how and where the Corn- 
ings get their market; how they 
produce perfect, clean, fine- 
flavored, sterile eggs, how they 
keep their pullets laying all win- 
ter, getting bushels of eggs when 
others get none, how they mix 
their dry mash to produce eggs, 
how they can keep 1500 pullets 
in perfect health in 2560 square 
feet, how they get eggs at a cost 
of only 14 cents a dozen, etc., etc. 

Remember, the Corning 
Egg-Book is not an encyclo- 
pedia; it tells nothing of raising broilers in 10 weeks or any other period; it promises no fortunes from four 
hens in a dry-goods box; it has nothing to say about beautiful, no-egg fowls for the show-room. What 
it does tell, and tells as it never has been told before, is how two men 


MAKE MONEY OUT OF COMMERCIAL EGGS 


and the methods others must follow if they wish to produce equal results. 

The FARM JOURNAL now offers, FOR THE LAST TIME THIS WINTER, its remarkably 
attractive combination of the Corning Egg-Book with a two year subscription to the brightest little home 
and farm paper on this planet. See offer below. 
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Laying House No. 2 with 1500 pullets, shelling out eggs by the bushel 


F J ] is a farm paper, but it is far more than this. It is for everybody outside of a 
arm JOUrNAL big city flat; it is equally at home in town, village, suburbs, or on the rural 
routes. It is for ‘“humans,’’ not fat hogs; fat hogs are all right, but they donotcome first. Every reader 
of The Garden Magazine will enjoy and learn to love the FARM JOURNAL as do its nearly 700,000 
present subscribers, scattered all over the United States. 

Poultry, the Farm, the Home, Horses, Swine, Sheep, the Cow and Dairy, Bees, Fruit and Garden 
occupy their proportionate share in every issue. ‘Then there are the less technical and material pages 
devoted to matters of the home —fashions, housekeeping, recipes and bright, fresh reading for the 
younger members of the family, 


F J ] need never be carried out of the house with the tongs. The advertising 
arm JOUFNAL columns receive the most careful scrutiny of our editioral department and the 
bars are up all the time against medical, deceptive, suggestive or nasty advertising of any kind whatever. 


F J ] is thirty-three years old, and has grown to be the leading farm and home paper of 
arm JOULNAL the world. Its score of editors are men and women who write ‘‘with their sleeves 
rolled up ’’ ‘They know what they are talking about, and can quit when they are through—a rare 
virtue. FARM JOURNAL is UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


We will send, postpaid, the Corninc Ecc- 
Book and the Farm JourNat for two years, 


Both for 50 Cents 


cash, money order or check. 
different addresses, if desired. 


Cut out and send this Coupon 
Farm JouRNAL, ro1r Race St., Philadelphia 


Enclosed find 50 cents. Send the Corning Egg-Book and Farm 


Journal for two years to 


Book and paper may go to 


FARM JOURNAL 


1011 RACE ST. 


PHILADELPHIA 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


Information about the selection or care of dogs, 
poultry and live stock will be gladly given. 
Address INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, Tue GarpDEN MacazineE, 133 East 16th Street, New York. 
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Egg 
Farming 


: Among people who can afford luxuries 

there is great demand fora regular supply 

of fresh eggs. The few growers who can furnish them regu= 
lax}y, winter and summer alike, get very high prices. 


The Corning Egg-Book 


(entitled ‘$6.4: per Hen per Year’’), tells how two men, in 
poor health, starting four years ago with only thirty hens, made 
from their little egg-farm a clear profit of over $12,000 last 
year. It tells all about their experience, their failures, their 
methods and how others, men or women, with good sense, care 
and faithful work can make money in the same way, Nota 
detail left out. 

The Corning Egg-Book is sold in combination with the 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa., and we have made 
arrangements to make this 
SPECIAL OFFER :— For $1.00 (cash, money order or 
check) we will send postpaid the Corning Egg=Book and 
the Farm Journal for two years,and American Poultry 
Advocate two years, all for $1.00 if order is sent at once to 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
724 Hogan Block Syracuse, N. Y. 


Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


of pure bred poultry for 1910 is bigger and better 
than ever, 200 pages, handsomely illustrated, 150 
engravings, photos, 30 fie colored plates, des- 
cribes 65 leading varieties of land and water 
fowls. Gives low prices of stock and eggs, also 
incubators, poultry supplies, etc. Calendar for each 
month. Tells how to care for poultry, giving full details. wz 
The price of this book is only zo cents. Write for it to-day DE 


B. H. Greider, Box 84, Rheems, Pa. 


There’s Money in P oultry 


Our Home Study Course in Practical Poultry 
Culture under Prof. Chas. K. Graham, late of the 
Connecticut Agricultural College, teaches how to 
make poultry pay. 


Personal instruction. Expert Advice. 
250 Page Catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. G. P., Springfield, Mass. 


Prof. Graham 


NINE Practical Poultry 4 
cHAPTERS , BOOK FREES 


Nine chapters on she opportunities in the Poultry 

Business Where to Locate, How to Build Cheap 

Houses, Foods, How to Recognizeand Prevent Diseases. 
Valuable to both amateur and breeder. Describes the 
special features that make Model Incubators and Brooders 
the best in the world for producing bigger and stronger chicks. 


Large Berkshire Swine 
Both imported and American breed- 
ng along the most approved lines. 
Bred sows, service boars and young 
4 stock of all ages. We have never 
bred a cross animal nor had a sow 
molest her pigs. All animals regis- 
tered free of charge. Your money 
back if you want it, 
Write for booklet 


H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING 
DUNDEE, N.Y. 


EGGS—EGGS 


As an inducement to secure new customers I will 
sell eggs this spring at the following low prices: 


Per Setting Per Setting 
Buff P. Rocks . . 13 $1.00 | R.I. Reds . . . 13 $1.00 
Barred P. Rocks . 13 1.00 | Columbian W’d’s I5 2.00 
White P. Rocks . I3 1.00 | R.C. BI. Minorcas I5 2.00 
S. Wyandottes - 13 t.oo | S.C.B.Orpingtons 15 2.00 
W. Wyandottes . 13 1.00 | S.C. B’k Orpingtons 15 2.00 
Buff Leghorns too | R.C. B. Orpingtons 15 2.00 
S.C. W. and B. L’g’ns 13 1.00 | S.C. W. Orpingtons 15 2.00 
R. C. B. Leghorns IZ 1.co R. C. W. Orpingtons 13 2.00 
Black Minorcas . 13 1.00 ! R.C. B’k Orpingtons 13 2.00 


S. C. Buff Orpington Eggs, $3 for 30; $8 for 100; R. C. Buff, Black, 
White and S. C. White Orpington Eggs, $3 for 26; $10 for roo. All 
other eggs, $6 per 100. Forty years among poultry and now have 
the largest and best equipped Poultry establishments in America. 


CIRCULAR FREE 
LOUIS C. BEATTY Box 174 Washington, N. J. 
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The Readers’? Service will give injormation 
about the latest automobile accessories 
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You Can’t Cut in, 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF 
or THOROUGHPIN, but 


SORBINE 


will clean them off permanently, and you work the horse 
same time. Does not blister or remove the hair. 
Cures Lameness, Swellings, Boils, Bruises, Strains, En- 
larged Glands or Veins, Painful Affections. A safe 
remedy to use anywhere. Will tell you more if 
you write. 2.00 per bottle, delivered. Book 4-D free. 
Genuine mfd. only by 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 152 Temple St., 


Springfield, Mass. 


from the Cyphers—in every country a 
mate—for old-tiners and beginners. For yov. 


CYPHERS INCUBATORS 
and Brooders are non-moisture; self-regu- 
lating; self-ventilating. Write for 160-page 
Catalog. Address nearest city. 

Cyphers Incubator Co., Department 61 
Buffalo, N. Y.; New York City; Chicago, Ill.; 
Boston, Mass.; Kansas City, Mo.; Oakland, Cal. 


POULTRY FENCE 


STOCK STRONG .-- RUST PROOF 


Bottom wires 1 inch apart. Will not sag 
or bag. Requires no boards—top_ or 
bottom — and fewer posts. Costs less 
than netting. We pay freight. Send 
for catalog. 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Dept. 95 Cleveland, Ohio 


Fire-Proofed 
Insurable 


BEAUTIFUL, BRAWNY, 
BOUNTEOUS 


HE most popular variety of fowl for the home. Lay in Winter 
when other-varieties are laying off. Of show grade, yet egg-laying 
qualities have not been impaired. Rutherford N. J. Show, Jan. 

13-15, won 2d Cockerel, 1st and 2d Hen, rst, 2d, 3d, 4th Pullet, and Silver 

Cup for best display, also R. I. Red Club's Special Ribbons for Best Color 

Male, Best Color Female, Best Shape Male, Best Shape Female. Egys 

from best matings. $2.50 per 15. Single Comb only. 


R. H.WILCOX, Washington St., Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 


ae BOOK FREE 


= 
Mated pair 
kissing. — 
Write for our handsome 1910 FREE BOOK 
how to make money breeding squabs. 


q i 
Eggs to ine 
© Cloth bound book now %%2 pages, 136 


sSquabs in 
4 weeks , x 
illustrations. L'I’S GREAT. We take subscriptions for the new splendid 
National Sguab Magazine (monthly). Specimen copy 10 cents. 

PLYMOUTIL ROCK SQUAB CO., 151 Moward St., Melrose, Mass. 


RHODE mS BRED 


BEST 


eal 


For Sale—A Bargain 


Eureka Poultry Farm—2oo acres finest farm land 
in N. Y. State, 214 miles froin Cobleskill, 45 miles from Albany, on 
1D. & H. Ry. x trains daily. 12-room house, barn for 40 cattle, 8 
horses and feed. Poultry house 367x15 feet; laying house for 500 
hens; 51x Colony houses, eight 360-eyg incubators, work shop and 
equipment complete. 12 acres Apple Orchard; running water. 1000 
White Leghorn hens included. Il health. Mustsell. Write to-day 
for favorable terms. 


W. T. GOULD, Drawer A, 


EVERY POULTRY RAISER 


should read the yaluable new book by R. R. Root 


“*The Truth About 
the Moisture Problem’’ 


It gives the reason for the excessive “drying”’ of eggs under artificial incu- 
bation. It tells how to hatch big—strong—healthy chicks—that grow and 
thrive. Tells why so many eggs fail to hatch. 

This book,- together with a booklet on ‘Artificial Incubation and Brood- 
ing,”’ sent pcstpaid for 25c (coin or stamps). 


The Root Incubator Co., Box 10, Cleveland, Ohio 


Cobleskill, N. Y. 


Jersey Reds are Lively Growers 


and lively growing pigs are quick money-makers. Jersey Reds are the most 
Satisfactory, all-round breed. Those who have tried them say so. Fatten 
fasily and quickly, are small-boned, long-bodied, vigorous and prolific; quality 
of meat unsurpassed. Have some choice offerings now. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Write quickly. Free Catalog. Arthur J. Collins, Box I, Moorestown, N. J. 


My New Poultry Book 


Covers all branches necessary for Success with 
Poultry. It tells you what I have done. It 
was written from actual experience. 


IT TELLS YOU HOW— 


HOW I made $3,600.00 in one season from thirty hens on a lot 
24x 40 by feeding them the scraps from my table three times a day. 
The test was made to show what can be done on a city lot as well 
asona farm. | also furnish you the names of the parties who paid 
me over $2,000.00 for the eggs alone from these thirty hens, for 
reference, which is evidence undisputable. Remember this book is 
written by a man who has had the actual experience. 

HOW I make my chickens weigh two and one-half pounds when 
they are eight weeks old. 

I prepared my chickens for the show room so that | won over 

(0 per cent. of all the blue ribbons that were offered during 1907 

and 1908, the last season that | showed. A “‘secret’’ that has 
never been published before. 

HOW | built my indoor and outdoor brooders for 85 cents each, to be 
used either as fireless or with heat in them and plans for the same. 


HOW | raise ninety-eight chickens out of a hundred that | hatch. 


Money in Poultry 


$3,600.00 


NET PROFIT FROM 30 HENS IN ONE SEASON ON 
A LOT 24x40. IT IS NOT AN EXPERIMENT, IT 
HAS BEEN DONE ON THE Kellerstrass Farm 


HOW I took a flock of chickens and made them lay $68 worth of 
egys per hen in ten months ! 

HOW | keep my male birds from fighting without injuring them. 

HOW [raised the five chickens | sold to Madame Paderewski for 


$7,500.00. 


HOW | feed my chickens for egg production. 


eep my chickens healthy and free from sickness. 


HOW !|k 
HOW 
HOW 


HOW 


HOW 
HOW 


breeder or to the public. 


IF YOU RAISE CHICKENS OF ANY KIND YOU NEED THIS BOOK 


SS 
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Try My Way and You Can Raise Them by the Toannn 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY 
Kellerstvass Farm, Kansas City, Mo. Burnett, Cal. 
Dear Sir:—I vecetwed your book sent me Saturday A.M. It would 
have been worth to ute $500.00 tf I had had tt last spring. ‘Good 
Book” Common Sense, Brained by hard earned experience. Worth 
7000.00 to 7/22. Respt., (Stgned) L. R. HAYIVARD. 
The simplest sort of thing—common black dirt—has solved the 
problem of eradicating a chicken disease which cost thirty million 
chicks’ lives annually, a disease which scientists of the National and 
State Experiment Stations have been studying without success for 
ten years. Ernest Kellerstrass, the Kansas City pouttry Sancter, 
Sound the secret.—St. Louis Republic. 
95 Orange Ave., Irvington, N. $., Now. 8th, 1909. 
Ernest Kellerstvass. Dear Sir cetued your poultry book, it's worth 
many times the price and should bein the hands of every one handling 
chickens as zt contains ttformation that @ take many years to 
learn. L remain, yours very truly, (Stgned) FOHN SENFELDER. 
Dear Sir :— We ster, Kans. 
Received your book all O. K. this A.M. and find same very inter- 
esting, and fullof good sound logic. Yours truly, CHAS. FORSYTHE. 
Mr. E. Kelterstra Oct. 16¢t}, 1909. 
Am well pleased with book; 


Kansas City, Mo. 


lot or farm should he 
read wh 
thetr crams. 
would kill them. 


Mr. Ernest Kellerstvass, Kansas City, Mi 
our book chuck J 


ae 


Dear Sir:—If con 


Sor anyone, especially a beginner. 

my money's worth and have only read about one third of the bo 
Yours respectfully (Signed) GEO. W. BENCKENSTEIN. 

Ernest Kellerstrass, Kansas City, Mo. 

L herewith tnclose you affidavit, also trap sies 


Dear Str: 


the Kellerstrass Strain Crystal I) 
503, that laid two hundred and a - IV. 
(Signed) P. F. HARLLEE, Chattahoochee, Ga. 


My Dear Mr. Keiller- 
strass:—I have sixteen 
of your hens that aver- 
age two hundred and 
thirty-one (231) eggs Per 
bird in 12 months. 

LAWRENCE 
FACKSON, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


by selling $68.00 worth 
of eggs per hen froin 
thirty hens tH one 
SEASON. 

G. M. CURTTS, 
Reltable Poultry 
wal, Quincy, Ll. 


Send $1.00—and a Copy of the Latest Revised Edition of the Book Will be Sent You by Return Mail 


Address ERNEST KELLERSTRASS, Publisher, Box 48, Westport Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


NCTE: Ask any editor of any Poultry Journal or any “licensed’’ poultry judge as to my reputation as a breeder. 


I select a good laying hen from the poor layer. 

I break up my broody hens without injuring them. 
HOW | pack my eggs so they will stay fresh. 

I mate up my chickens for breeding and fertility. 

I run my incubators and supply moisture. 

I raised my famous $10,000.00 hen * Peggy.” 
HOW | build my hen houses and plans for the same. 
HOW | bred my big egg-laying strain. 

It also tells about broiler plants, egg plants, and remember, there is 
also an article in this book called ** Two 
Poultry Farm,’’ which explains hundreds of things—just what we do in 
two years on the farm, or in other words, a two years course on the 
“ World's Greatest Poultry Plant.” 
written by a real practical poultryman. 

Remember, this book was written by a man who has sold the highest 
priced chickens in the world, who also sold $68.00 worth of eggs per 
hen from a flock of hens in one season, in fact, if you breed a chicken 
of any kind you know my reputation as a breeder. This is the first 
time I have ever offered to sell any of my “methods or secrets“ to the 


you opened thase ch 
I never heard of 


Years on the Kellerstrass 


This is the greatest article ever 


's the best bo 


n that ha 


x, tf stand 


(Signed) H. M. GR 


S$ uch a 
Yours tr 
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Dec. 


Cinet ti, Ohio, 


il of valuable infor? 
I have already received m 
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ter No. 


Orpingt 


-three (203) ex 
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Gave in one year 
954.76 lbs. butter 
fat, equivalent to 
1,100 Ibs. Butter 
from 14,591.7 lbs. 
Milk. 

For her detailed rec- 
ord and other infor- 


mation regarding the 
Guernsey breed write 


Li a? 


| THB GUERNSEY CLUB, 


sas er an MC cil 


Se ena 


Box B, PETERBORO, N. H. 
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Write to the Readers’ Service for 
suggestions about garden furniture 
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Through the. Gate or Not at All 


s AMERICAN 
FENC 


Made of Hard, Stiff Wire, 
of Honest Quality 


The improvement that adds greatest mar- 
ket value to any place and gives most satis- 


faction to the owner 


next consideration. From the vast estate to 
the small country place, good fencing —and 
lots of it—is a dominating factor in its successful 
operation, its market value, its claim to admiration. 


I ET the proper fencing of your acres be your 


Look up an American Fence dealer, state your 
requirements and let him give you his suggestions 
and estimate. 


American Fence is made of hard, stiff steel. It 
is made of a quality of wire drawn expressly for 


for the money spent 


woven-wire-fence purposes. Galvanized by latest 
improved process — the best that the skill and expe- 
rience of years has taught. Built on the elastic, 
hinged-joint (patented ) principle, which effectually 
protects the stay of upright wires from breaking 
under great strain. 


Test American Fence under all conditions. You 
will find that the steel, the structure and the galvan- 
izing are equal in durability, strength and efficiency 
to the hardest usage. Dealers everywhere. 


F. BAACKES, Vice-Pres. & Gen’I Sales Agent 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


LOOK OUT 
FOR SPARKS 


No more danger or damage froin flying 
sparks. No more poorly fitted, flimsy fire- 
place screens. Send for free booklet 
“* Sparks from the Fire-side.”’ It tells about 
the best kind of a spark guard for your in- 
dividual fireplace. Write to-day for this free 
z booklet and make your plans early. 


The Syracuse Wire Works 


- 103 University Avenne, - Syracuse, N. Y. 


‘a Ss 
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DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 


WITH OR 


SUN-DIAL WITHOUT 
PEDESTALS 


Send for illustrated 
price list H 29 
HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 
New York Office, 1123 Broadway 


Here you have the perfect home for your 
poultry—a convenient, protected place for Biddy and her 
chicks, or a safe and sanitary Poultry Home for a flock 

of 10 or 12. Damp-proof and draught-tight—necessary 
conditions for handling poultry successfully are found in 


SAVES 
BACK ACHE 


The Harriman Plant Setter does 
ae away with tedious back-break- 

b ing work in setting out or trans- 
_—. planting vegetable and flower 
plants. It is espec- 5 
ially desirable for 
transplanting young 
strawberry, tomato, 
cabbage, sweet po- 
tato and tobacco 
plants, as well as 
potatoes, onionsand 
other tubers. Itsets 
plants at any de- 
sired depth, weighs 
less than 5 pounds, 
is substantially con- 
structed and easy 
to operate. A great 
timeand labor saver @ 
Delivered by ex- 
press prepaid $2.75. 
Money refunded if 
not as represented. 


For descriptive matter and|/ 
further information, 


Address 


THE HARRIMAN MFG. CO. 
411 Emory Street HARRIMAN, TENN. 


WATERWORKS 
IN YOUR HOME 


A few minutes’ pumping stores enough 
i} water under air pressure to force it any- 
where. Running water throughout the 
} home—for kitchen, bathroom and laundry. 
f Send for detailed information. 


JOHNSTON MFG. CO. 
1st at Hartford,’09; 1st and 


DAHLIAS © 


ists at Wash. Co. Fair, ’o9, the only places exhibited. All kinds, 
best varieties. CATALOGUE FREE. 


GEO. L. STILLMAN 
WESTERLY, R. I. 


J-Sharp, Kansas City, Mo. 


exclusively. I was award- 
ed 5 first prizes, 2 specials 
at Am. Institute, N.Y., ’09; 


Dahlia Specialist, Dept. C. 


Old English Garden Seats 
and Rustic Furniture for Gar- 
den Comfort and Garden 


Beauty. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
OF MANY DESIGNS 


Hodgson Poultry Houses 


and Brooders 


All parts made In sections convenient to handle for putting 


up or taking down in a short time. 

Note the lower illustration—15 in a row. These 
houses are so popular, poultrymen buy them by the 
dozen. Just the house for a dozen heris—an ornament 
to any gentleman’s place. Complete with feed trough, 
cage fountain, roosts, nests. Easily cleaned, adjustable 
ventilator. Put in your hens and let them thrive. 

Send for our catalogue of Poultry Houses, Brooder 
Houses—everything for the live hen. 


E. F. HODGSON CO., 118 Washington St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CO. 


BEVERLY, MASS. 


The Readers’ Service will gladly furnish 


MAGAZINE 


if this insurance—increases Let us send you one or 
: IGOE BROTHERS with the quality of the all thefollowing books, ,+* 
a ‘ paint. The finerthe paint, telling more about ,¢ 

~ the more it saves and the results you can get 4 
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The Model Plant Support 


for Tomatoes, Peonies, Dahlias, 
Golden Glow, Chrysanthemums, etc. 


The Best and Strongest Support Made of Galvanized Wire 


REPAYS MADE 


PRICES: 
PerDozen . . . . $1.75 
Per 50, $7.50; per 100, $12.50 


Send for Price List and Catalogue of 
our Full Line of Flower Supports 


a 
= 
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67-71 Metropolitan Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


W. L. McKAY 


Proprietor cf THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 
GENEVA, N. Y. Box G. 


Spring Catalogue sent on request 
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© Little 
Blue 
Fi ag” 


THE COST STRONG A ° ] d 

MANY AND LIGHT ttractive y P ainte 

TIMES OF HEAVY 
OVER IN GALVAN- Paint adds far more to the value of your paints cannot possess. And it leaves the sur- 
A SINGLE IZED house than the cost of the paint itself, andthe face in good condition for repainting—a most 
SEASON WIRE labor of applying. important factor in cost. 


It makes the old house look new—gives the 
entire premises that well-to-do air, and pre- 
serves the material which it covers. 

One Pennsylvania householder painted his 
house, one coat. A few 5 
weeks later he wrote: 

“Before painting I 
couldn’t get an offer. I 
have now been offered 
50% more than I asked.’’ 

Thus good paint is 
economy and insurance 
in one. This economy— 


better it protects. You can readily see then, 
how Lowe Brothers’ High Standard Liquid 
Paint, which is the highest possible quality, 
is really less expensive, even at a somewhat 
higher price. 

Because of this extra quality, High 
Standard, machine-mixed paint lasts years 


Your House Is Worth More 


For these reasons you should always select 
“High Standard.’’ It means money saved and 
satisfaction secured. 

The ‘‘Little Blue Flag’’ is your protection 
on ‘‘High Standard,’’ and 
all other Lowe Brothers 
Quality Products — Lin- 
duro,ahigh grade enamel; 
Vernicol, a wood stain; 
Mellotone, a dull finish 
for walls, ceiling, wood- 
work; and Varnishes for 
every purpose. 


with ‘‘Little Blue Flag’? products, ,¢* 
and why they are most economical ° THE 
**Good HomesbyGood Architects’” 4 LOWE 
A handsome portfolio printed in of BROTHERS 
beautiful colors. showing ex- ¢ COMPANY 
teriors, interiors, and plans A Dayton, Ohio. 
of different type houses— e 
every one proved by building. ed Kindly send 


i lose 25c. 
SPECIALTIES : Peach trees propagated from bearing trees— LONGER than any other paint, covers NE ae anene tie 04 
large size rose bushes on own roots—extra quality small fruit MORE square feet per gallon, and is always riors.” (Free Aé Guana cenn 
plants for the home garden—Fertilizer Chemicals. uniform—an advantage which rule-o’-thumb “Ey a ee we 4 
Free 
: The Lowe Brothers C fe 
¢ 
: e Lowe Brothers Compan “ 
20,000 Cal. Privet PADDY 2 hides 


1 to 14 ft. at $20.00 per 1000 
Hedge Plants a Specialty 


Martin H. Musser 
38 Cottage Avenue Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Money in 
Early Tomatoes \\\ _} 
One of my customers sold $102.35 \ 
wy - worth of big, red tomatoes from 100 
 plantsin his back yard. 
bY Another from 14 plants in her flower garden 
sold 312 lbs. during July and August for $16.70. 
p It’s all in the knowing how and in using the right 
seed. They used my new tomato— 
FIELD’S EARLY JUNE 
Earlier than Earliana, as handsome as Stone, as solid as 
Ponderosa, anda greater yielder than any of them. ‘The 
greatest new tomato in 25 years, Small pkt. 20c; 3 for 
50c; 4 oz. $1. (This forspecially selected seed, saved early.) 
My Garden Manual and Seed Catalog will give you lots of 
pointers and good advice about gardening. It’s FREE— 
p> and people who claim to know say it’s well worth reading. 
Getitand see. 
Henry Field, Pres. Henry Field Seed Co. 
Box 101,Shenandoah, Iowa 


Boston New York Chicago 


455 E. Third Street, DAYTON, OHIO Ao 
Ransas City 0’ 


Elkhart Buggies 


are the best made, best grade and easiest riding buggies on earth for the money. 


FOR THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS 


we have been selling direct, and are 


The Largest Manufacturers in the World 


selling to the consumer exclusively. 


PRICE 


$ 5 50 y 
ovat Seat, Auto- 
Top and Full 


We ship for examination and approval, guaranteeing safe de- 


livery, and also to save you money. If you are not satis as 
to style, quality and price you are nothing out. 


May We Send You Our Large Catalogue ? 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


Brass Mounted 


~ Ij re pl ing to build, the Readers’ y = 
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ade By Men Who Know How 


Everything which 37 years of successful manufacturing ex- 
perience can teach is represented in the 
new models 14, 15, 16,17 and 18 of the 1910 


INTERLOCKING 


The ESSENCE OF PLANT LIFE 


The Home, the Garden, the Lawn, the Fruit Orchard 
made beautiful and productive by its use. 


The Excelsior Plant Food 
isa Complete fertilizer containing 10% to 12% of Nitrogen, 
12% to 14% of Soluble Phosphoric Acid and 11% to 12% 
of Potash K20. Surely a combination to produce vigorous, 
healthy growth and a profusion of flowers and fruit. 


Just the Food for Your Winter Plants and Hotbeds. 
Use it in your Coldframes. 

Endorsed by Eben E. Rexford, The Geo. H. Mellen 
Company, Barteldes Seed Store, Henry F. Michell Com- 
pany and many others. Used on Parks and Public 
Grounds throughout this country and Canada. 

Furnished in Powdered Form Only 

Order Direct or Through Your Seedsman 


4-Pound Package, making 10 gallons, by mail, postpaid, 30c. 
. e e 20 ae “ec “ce ““ 5 


CREAM 
e Je SEPARATOR 


Awarded Grand Prize, Seattle, 1909 


This illustration shows the United States Separator 


Run by an Electric Motor 


This convenient, compact, economical motor- 
drive arrangement is another forward step in U. S. 
Separator advancement. 


« 


‘ec « 
«ec 


Separators are supplied with motors for either 
direct or alternating currents. “The motor can 
be instantly connected to any regular electric 
light socket. 


Drums 
te 
“ec 
Special prices in large quantities. 


The Flower City Plant Food Company 


Laboratory and Factory: General Offices: 


Write for Catalogue 71, and learn more re- Pittsford, New York Rochester, New York | 


garding this up-to-date arrangement 


»~» COOK YOUR FEED and SAVE 
Half the Cost—with the 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 


With Dumping Caldron. Empties its kettle in 
one minute. The simplest and best arrangement 
for cooking food forstock. Alsomake Dairy and 
Laundry Stoves, Water and Steam Jacket 
Kettles, Hog Scalders, Caldrons, etc. 07 Send 
for particulars and ask for circular L. 


D. R. SPERRY & CO. Batavia, II. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co. 


(Incorporated 1873) 


Bellows Falls, Vermont 


es 
12 Hardy Blizzard Belt FRE E ! 
Strawberry Plants © 
Everybody likes strawberries and to prove that our “BLIZZARD BELT” plants are 
the strongest rooted and heaviest fruiters, we offer to send ONE DOZEN selected 
plants to you FREE OF CHARGE. We picked 35 quarts of fine fruit from a test 
bed of but a dozen strawberry plants set the year before. You can doas well. If 
you care to send 10 cents for mailing expense, we will add 6 BABY EVERGREENS 
2 years old and send all to you at proper planting time. Write today and we will 


enter your name for the plants and send you our CATALOGUE and BARGAIN 
SHEETS of HARDY “BLIZZARD BEL” fruits by next mail. Address 


THE GARDNER NURSERY COMPANY, Box 252 Osage, Iowa 


ST BRAIEICS. 
GOOD FRUIT 


Nowadays but few places get good fruit without using a good 
sprayer. If you want to spray effectively yet with the utmost 
economy, don’t waste your time with an inferior outfit that some 
dealer may try to make you believe is ‘‘Just as Good” as Goulds. 

We make over 25 different styles—for hand or power. One of 
them is specially adapted to do your spraying better than any 
other outfit. See that the name “‘Goulds’’ is cast on the 
pump. It is your guarantee, 

We publish a book that is interesting and will help you. 
Write for it, 
“‘How to Spray— When to Spray— What Sprayer to Use’’ 


It is full of interesting information and contains many 
valuable formulas for spray mixtures, 
Copy sent free on request. 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO, 

82 W. Fall Street, Seneca Falls,N.Y. 

an = y We Build Pumps for Every Service, . 

Hy Ly Pumps from $3 to $300. 
Y i \ 


BALL BEARING fl SEND FOR. 


AUTOMATIC CIRCULARS OF 
__GAT: : ALL KINDS OF GATES 


t 


ADAMS & ADAMS. 


1024 N.KANAVE~TOPEKA KAN. 


EARLY TOMATOES 


IN CONCRETE PLANT PROTECTORS 


A tried and proven success. Keep out frost and draw heat. Equal for 
forcing to the famous bell jars used in France. Field trials show four times 
the yield, ripening a month ahead of season, and value increased 100 times. 
No blight or insects. Useful for lettuce, rhubarb, melons, etc. Hold water 
for irrigation. Patent just issued on protectors, and line wire opens or 
closes 100 instantly. Illustrated treatise tells how to make them quickly at 2c 
each, how to make molds at 25c. Also, full information about this method. 
Each purchaser of book has privilege to make mold and protectors. Mention 
this paper and send #1.00 for book. Money back if not satisfied. 


J. H. HALEY, Seed Grower, MUNITH, MICH. 


Paper Pots 


““ They are entirely satisfactory.”’ R. L. 
Watts, Prof. of Horticulture, Penna. State 
College. Melons, lima beans, cucumbers and 
sweex corn one to four weeks earlier if started 


in paper pots. Egg plant, pepper and to- 
mato plants may be set out in the garden in 
time of drought, and not a leaf wilt. 

Prices : $1.25 for one thousand ; $5.00 for five thousand. 
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The latest books on travel and biography may a: 
be obtained through the Readers’ Service 71 


“BULBS THAT BLOOM” 


Cedar Acres Gladioli Are Better Than You 
Have Ever Seen—You Can Grow Them 

Cedar Acres Gladioli command in 

the cut flower market a price six 

times as high as the regular mar- 

ket rate, because the flowers are 

larger and finer. With my bulbs and 

cultural directions you can grow them. 

They are as easy to raise as potatoes. 


For flowers of stately magnificence, 
richness and diversity of coloring, 
the gladiolus has become the queen 
of the garden. From the old-time 
scraggly spike it has been developed 
into a magnificent plant, bearing a 
wealth of color as delicate as the 
finest orchid. For cut flowers they 
are unequaled in beauty and last for 
nearly ten days, gradually unfolding. 


Ease of culture makes them almost 


necessary for the home garden. 


For many years I have made the gladiolus 
a specialty and my new seedlings have been 
awarded many medals and certificates of merit. 

Booklet, beautifully illustrated, giving many new varieties with the real 
truth about each one, sent free. I will gladly answer any requests for infor- 
mation about Gladioli, their culture, best varieties, etc. 


B. HAMMOND TRACY 
Box 179 Wenham, Mass. 


Gladiolus, the Orchid of the 


arden 


Cedar Acres 


Beginning the Summer with the Gladiolus—Planting 


I Will Teach You to Grow the 
Finest Gladioli You Ever Saw 


Working in a flower garden is one of the most fascinating of recreations, and it becomes 
delightfully rich in returns of pleasure and satisfaction—if you grow my Gladioli. Of all the 
forms of gardening I know of none more filled with possibilities for a whole summer of en- 
joyment than the growing of Gladioli. 
“The Flower [vs;mamaeur soy year azo here Cowee’s Free 
= b ‘ ss Ae: so can i 
Superb you. At Meadowvale Farm I devote Gladiolus Book 
many acres to growing Gladioli alone, an 
hundreds of varieties of the finest bulbs possible to produce are harvested there every fall. 
I want to send you my handsome book about Meadowvale Farm Gladioli, which shows how 
I grow these splendid bulbs, and tells how YOU can make them produce splendid beds of 
bloom. This magnificent book is illustrated with scenes from Meadowvale Farm, and in- 
ciudes a number of illustrations in full color, made by the wonderful new French process. If 
you are interested in this royal flower I shall be pleased to send you a copy, free. 


ARTHUR COWEE, Meadowvale Farm, Box 62, BERLIN, N. Y. 


mination of the Summer with the Gladiolus—Blooming 


el 


Fern Ball 


A beautiful orna- 
ment hung up in 
window or veran- 
dah, or as center 
piece for dining 
table, placed in a 
glass bowl. We 
will send one 5—6 
inch diameter for 
25 cts., postpaid, 
or 7—9 inch diam- 
eter for 50 cts:, 
postpaid, with full 
directions how to grow, and our interesting and artistic 


Spring, 1910, Catalogue 


For Ten Cents will send one packet Spencer 
Sweet Pea Seed, Orchid flowering, all colors 
mixed, and our Catalogue. Orsendyour name 
only and Catalogue will be mailed. Jt is 


free. Address 


H. H. Berger & Co. 


70 Warren St., New York eS 


H. H. 
Berger & Co. 
7o Warren Street 
N. Y. City 


Enclosed find 


for which send 


I Want to Know You 
if, Like Me, You Love 
The Hardy Garden Plant 


ae a 


F YOU are so fortunate as to owna hardy 
garden, then you and] have an interest in WW 
common. We may never meet, but we 

may become acquainted — you may write to 
me about your garden, and | will send you 
my book of Hardy Plant Specialties, which 
will tell you of Delphiniums, Irises, Peonies, , 
Phloxes, Poppies, etc. My collection of these 
essentials of the hardy garden is everywhere 
acknowledged to be the most complete and 
dependable of any in this country. 


The Delphinium of today is a tall and stately plant; 
contrasting more varied shades of lovely and rare colors 
than any other flower in the garden. For beauty that is : 
wholly etherealand makes you dream of far-away things, a aa 
there is none like that of the Iris, the ‘“‘ Rainbow Flower,” 
messenger from the Queen of Heaven to mortals on 
earth. The message of the Iris to you is in my book. It 
will tell you, too, of the dazzling Phloxes, and the barbaric 
splendor of the great oriental Poppies, that are the charm : i. 
of the hardy garden. There are full-page color plates of e © 
fine specimen Irises, and Peonies and Poppies, and of the e . 
great field of Peonies which hundreds came to see last 
year, reproduced for you from color photographs. 


If you care for these things you will want my cata- ¢ : 
logue, for it is “different.” A copy free if you write for it. we 4 


Bertrand H. Farr, 3s pe.N'Secc: Reading, Pa. is 
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The Restful Charm of a 
Few Shrubs and Trees 


Is strikingly shown in this picture of a planting made by Nelson’s Nurseries. A few 
strong, healthy specimens were utilized, instead of a large number of small and weak 
ones. As a result, the trees and shrubs began to serve their purpose almost from the 
time of planting. Our great specialty is this sort of stock —the kind which enables 
you to complete the decoration of your home grounds without years of waiting. Our 
experience has shown us the trees, shrubs and plants which can be depended upon for 
quick results in the Central West ; and we grow no others. When you buy of us, there- 
fore, you obtain more than the stock you order—you get the benefit of the many 
things we have learned about the proper planting of home grounds in our territory. 


NEW Book Landscapes Without Waiting” 


We have just published a profusely illustrated book, describing the trees, plants and shrubs 
which our experience has shown to be well adapted to the Central West, and giving definite 
suggestions as to the purposes which are best served by each kind. “ Landscapes Without 
Waiting” is an original book, in plan and contents, and will be found invaluable by any person in- 
terested in attractive outdoor surroundings. Each copy costs us over $1.00, and we cannot afford 
promiscuous distribution. The book will be sent free, on application, however, to any 
person west of Pittsburg and east of the Rocky Mountains, who owns a home with 
garden, yard or grounds. To all others the price of the book is 50 cents, postpaid — the 
amount to be rebated on first order for $5.00 worth of stock. 


SWAIN NELSON & 3%, : 853 Marquette Bldg., 
SONS COMPANY fs . y, Chicago, Ill. | 


Bobbink & Atkins 


World’s Choicest Nursery Products 
Spring Planting 


Parties intending to purchase Nursery products for Spring planting should first visit our 
Nursery and inspect the material we have to offer. The quality of our products must be 
seen to be appreciated. Having two hundred acres of the most fertile ground under culti- 
vation places us in a position to fill orders of any magnitude. 


ROSES—We have thousands consisting of all the most suitable for American soil and 
climate. 


RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM; CATAWBIENSE AND ENGLISH HARDY HY-= 
BRIDS— Quantities of handsome, hardy specimens are growing in our Nursery. 


EVERGREENS AND CONIFERS—Many acres of our Nursery are planted with the 


most attractive specimens ever produced. 


PINES—In all popular varieties. A Pinetum is an attractive, healthful necessity to 
every home. 


HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS — For New and Old-Fashioned Gardens, Beds 
and Borders. We have the largest quantity and the most complete collection in the 
country. 


ORNAMENTAL SHADE, WEEPING AND STANDARD TREES— Thousands of 


handsome, straight stemmed trees in all varieties and sizes are growing in our Nursery. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS AND HEDGE PLANTS—In many acres of our Nursery are 


cultivated useful and attractive varieties. 


TRAINED, DWARF AND ORDINARY FRUIT TREES AND SMALL FRUITS— 
We carry at all times large quantities of the best varieties. 


HARDY TRAILING AND CLIMBING VINES —In all varieties for every place 
and pergola. 


BOXWOOD AND BAY TREES—We have a large quantity of these attractive decorative 
Trees in all forms and sizes. 


ENGLISH POT GROWN GRAPE VINES—All varieties for Graperies. 
DECORATIVE PLANTS—We grow in our 100,000 feet of greenhouses. 
BULBS AND ROOTS—For Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter flowering. 
LAWN GRASS SEED—B. & A. Rutherford Park Evergreen Mixture. 
TUBS—We manufacture them in ali shapes and sizes. Ask for price list. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATALOG No. 25 will be a_ helpful guide to 
intending purchasers. It describes each article, giving prices. Will be sent upon 
request. 


THE GENERAL SUPERVISION OF PUBLIC GROUNDS AND 
PRIVATE ESTATES A SPECIALTY 


WE PLAN AND PLANT GROUNDS AND GARDENS EVERYWHERE 
VISITORS TO OUR NURSERIES ARE ALWAYS WELCOME 


Nurserymen, Florists and Planters, Rutherford, N. J. 


SPRING FREEZES WON’T WORRY YOU 


— if you have Sunlight Double Glass Sash! 


\—You won’t have to watch or even think about changes in the weather! 
—You won’t have to cover and uncover frames with mats and boards! 
—Your plants will be absolutely protected in the coldest cold snap! 


Two layers of glass with 
£-inch blanket of dry air 
between. Z 


Start Tomatoes NOW Make the Most of this Most Useful By ordering Sunlight Sash quickly, you will avoid 


; : Nexualavention the risk and trouble of sudden freezes — make the 
and have the First Ripe Ones most of your Spring’s work—have earlier vegetables 
Nowis the time also to get ready tostart before the season of sudden weather changes begins. _ for your table or the market. 


beets, cauliflower, celery, egg-plants, [t has great practical value — fo you — NOW / 


ions, cabbages, s, melons. : . 
Mere ater h ys ts inexact Hundreds of the most progressive amateur and How to get quick shipment y 
a 5 in than Professional gardeners in every section are using ; , } 
me Fe ee etalon poe Sunlight Double Glass Sash because it eliminates Fill out and mail the coupon in the (GONMENc We 
lant out early and begin phereniae drudgery — saves work, time, disappointment, — Will send you our catalog and net price list, from 
te they are still aluxury andcom. ™akes plants grow faster, hardier, —gives more which you can easily make up your order, and we 
mand the cream of the ane prices. profitable, more gratifying results. will ship you immediately. 


Don’t delay. Send this coupon, or drop us a 


postal. Act NOW! 


Pew oe ee eee eee ees a 


§ The Sunlight Double Glass Sash Company i] 


And you get bigger, better looking 
vegetables for your table use. 


A 58-inch blanket of still air 


between two layers of glass does away 


with mats and boards, keeps out cold, 1 He 5 927 East Broadway, Louisville, Ky. : 
keeps in heat, lets in warm sunshine, | a | i." Senarontalaente - 
gives the plants all the light and heat = ; 5 
—makes them hardier and earlier. sy iy oNamese en eee eee RES thc i 
The Sash are strongly made of the \ enn il I 
best cypress and will last a lifetime. Ny 7 reece hh See ay! Rub r 
The glass slips in—is firmly held for Hot-beds : : 
by brass clips without putty, and ui Gilg. Ss eae uae tae States.os2 ace soe 
repairs can be made in an instant. and Cold frames i; oo a GE Ge ae 5 


~~ 


t 
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SEED 


Planting-Time 


is near and the approach of a 
fairer Season creates the desire 


FL1ELD OF ONION SEEDS 


to get out and dig, to get busy 
with mother earth so that later 
she may bestow her gifts upon us in the form of wholesome vegetables and beautiful flowers. 


We 


have to see the man or woman yet who wouldn’t like to roll up the sleeves and get busy planting. 
And while you are planting, plant. the right kind of stuff!! 
have given thorough satisfaction with the most critical planters throughout the country! 
please you too, if you give them a fair trial. 


Livingston’s Thrifty Nursery Stock 


consists of Plants, Roses, Shrubs and Trees grown 

under ideal conditions on our own farms. Our 

soil is the best in the world for producing that 

strong, fibrous root system so essential to suc- 

cessful transplanting. Our men know how to 
grow sturdy, hardy specimen plants which will develop 
and thrive even under adverse conditions. 


Superb Hybrid Tea Collection of Roses 


.consisting of Five Elegant Ever-blooming Sorts for only One 
Dollar, postpaid. Bessze Browz, white, shaded rose: 

Etoile de France, beautiful cerise-crimson; Helene 

Cambter, lovely copper yellow; Katserzz Aug. 

Victoria, delicate creamy white; Mad. A bel 

Chatenay, pink-shaded salmon. Every 

mea beauty, and every plantahealthy 

specimen. Five for $1.00, postpaid. 


Our Beautiful New 130 Page 
Catalogue Free 


It’s the best we ever got outand oneof the pret- 

tiest published this year. You’ll miss something 

if you do not getone. Hundreds of truthful illus- 
trations from photographs and dependable descrip- 

tions will help you to form an idea of the things we . 
sell. It’s absolutely free! Senda postcard for it today- 


“True Blue” Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, etc., 
They’ll 


Livingston’s “True Blue’’ Specialties 

in Vegetable and Flower Seeds enjoy an enviable 
reputation. Some of the finest Muskmelons in 
cultivation today originated with us. Ohio-grown 
Onion Seeds are prized by knowing planters as the 
best money can buy. They produce beautiful bulbs 
of even size and brilliant color. Leaflet—“The Best 
Onions in the World and How to Grow Them”’—free! 


Livingston’s Famous Tomatoes 


are known and grown wherever there are users of this wholesome 
vegetable. Twenty-five of the best standard sorts origi- 
——— nated with us. We grow many tons of tomato seeds 
> every year and still we never have enough to go 
around. The reason? We grow the best 
tomato seed in the world. 


Tomato Facts 


is the title of the most unique booklet 
published this season. More than 30 half- 
tones from our own photos illustrate this 
little ““de Luxe” booklet which is beauti- 

fully printed in two colors. Send 10 cents for 

one today and we shall send it together with a ten 

cent Certificate good with any order for seeds amounting to 50 cents. 
The Catalogue mentioned opposite is free! 


The Livingston Seed Co., 659 High St., Columbus, Ohio 
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Boddington s Quality Gigantic Orchid-Flowering Sweet Peas 


The superior quality of our Sweet Peas is a matter of general know- 
ledge among expert growers, and now a subject of public record from the 
fact that, at the annual exhibition of the National Sweet Pea Society of 
America, held in New York City, July 7 and 8, 1909, we were awarded the 
C. C. Morse Company’s 


Silver Cup for the Finest 
Collection of Sweet Peas 


For the 1910 exhibition, we take pleasure in offering a 


Challenge Silver Cup, Value $50 


Our Garden Guide, sent free on request, 


contains full particulars of this Cup offer and details of 


The Largest Collection and Most Up-to- 
date Varieties of Sweet Peas in America 


Write to-day for a copy of this great book, which will be mailed free. It gives a 
complete history of the Sweet Pea, grand, useful flower, and full directions for its culture; 
also of all other seeds, bulbs and plants. Our grand offer for 1910: 


A Quarter of a Pound of Gigantic Orchid 
Flowering Mixed Sweet Peas for a Quarter 


This magnificent liberal offer enables you to test our Quality seeds at almost cost—and the 
returns are certain to be large. Try us on this small order—it will make you a permanent customer. 


ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON 
SEEDSMAN 
Orchid-Flowerins Sweet Pea Marie Corelli, Fully described in our free Garden Guide for 1910 Dept. G, 342 West 1 4th Street New York City 


Chrysanthemum Novelties 


are my specialty and I import varieties from all over the world and 
distribute the best to the American grower. 


Are you interested in new Singles? A dollar packet of seeds 
will give you varieties equal to the best named kinds. ‘These will 
flower abundantly for six weeks in the Fall when everything else is 
black and dead. 


Our catalogue, which is yours for the asking, contains des-~ 
criptions and prices of 400 of the finest varieties of chrysanthemums, 
also all the up-to-date varieties of roses, carnations and such like 
stock to select from. 


If You Have No Greenhouse 


you will find in the catalogue over 
100 varieties of the hardy Pompom 
chrysanthemums that are sure to 
interest you. They will make your 
garden more attractive this Fall 
than it has ever been before. 


CHARLES H. TOTTY 


Importer and Grower 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 


The G 


VoL. XI—No. 2 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


[For the purpose of reckoning dates, New York is 
generally taken as astandard. Allow six days’ difference 
for every hundred miles of latitude.] 


Relieve the Spring Rush 


Gyre oes work for the year begins in 
real earnest with this month, and 
from now on, as the weather warms up, 
important jobs begin to crowd each other with 
increasing intensity. Therefore, everything 


that can be done early means so much relief 


from the later crush. 

Plant all the hardier seeds just as soon 
as the ground can be workea, especially 
sweet peas. Put these into the ground at 
the very earliest possible moment. Sow 
fairly thickly, and thin out to about three 
inches for each plant. For very superior 
flowers, if you have the time to bother about 
it, sow seeds singly in 2} inch pots and keep 
the pots in a cool place just above freezing, 
with an abundance of light. Keep them 
as cool as possible, so as to discourage top 
growth; later transplant outdoors without 
disturbing the roots. 

Important garden crops for early planting 
are potatoes and strawberries. Read Mr. 
Jenkins’ article on page 94. 


Vegetables for Present Sowing 


[NY the open ground, as soon as it can be 

worked, sow asparagus, carrot, chick- 
ory, corn salad, mangel wurzel, parsnip, 
peas (the round-seeded kinds are hardier 
than the wrinkled, but not Sweet), salsify, 
seakale, spinach. Remember you do not 
have to wait two years for seakale; you can 
enjoy this delicious vegetable next winter 
by sowing seeds now and by following direc- 
tions given in THE GARDEN MAaGaziInE for 
March, 1908, page 78. 

Under protection in the greenhouse or in 
the hotbed, or even indoors in flats in a 
well-lighted window for planting out as soon 
as the weather is settled, these: Peas, broc- 
coli, cabbages of all kinds, cardoon, cauli- 
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flower, celeriac, celery, egg plant, kohlrabi, 
leek, lettuce, okra, onion, parsley, pepper, 
squash, tomato. 

For extra delicacies, if you have the space 
to spare to mature the crops in the hotbed 
or greenhouse, make sowings of bush beans, 
cucumbers and melons. These are tender 
crops. 

If you have a greenhouse or frame and 
can afford room for successions, sow cress, 
mustard, radish. Lettuce, sown thickly and 
the seedlings used entirely for fresh salad- 
ing, may also give good returns. 


Flower Seeds for Present Sowing 


NU will gain much by making an early 
start in the flower garden during this 
month. Hardy annuals — that is, coreopsis, 
marigold, wallflower, etc.— may be sown out- 
doors where they are to flower, merely thin- 
ning as the seedlings develop some time 
during this month, according to location. 

All kinds of hardy annuals should be 
started under cover for earliest flower. Sow 
in flats or in drills in the hotbed, and plant 
out when the weather is safe. This includes 
all the hardiest annuals, annual delphinium, 
snapdragon. Half-hardy annuals may be 
sown in the greenhouse or hotbed, trans- 
planted while small, and gradually hardened 
off for planting outdoors when the ground 
is warm. Also some of the easier-flowering 
perennials. Such are: China aster; tropical 
bedding plants; cannas; cobea; cosmos (by 
all means start this now for a fall feature 
in your garden) ; dahlias (seeds, not roots; the 
latter need not be planted until the end of 
June); mignonette must be transplanted 
when very young, as it resents root dis- 
turbance; morning-glory; nasturtium; petu- 
nia; salvia; verbena; and zinnia. 

As soon as the ground can be worked, 
plant out hardy lilies, peonies, and hardy 
perennials of all kinds that you were not 
able to get into the ground last fall. 


Work Around the Lawn 


THE early part of the month uncover 
gradually any bulb beds that have 
had protection. 

Look over dormant trees and shrubs and 
spray where necessary. If scale was present 
or near you last year, spray anyhow. 

Bring in manure and mulch shrubs, vines, 
and, if it needs it, the lawn, too. Mulch 
rose beds especially. 

Look over trees and shrubs for final prun- 
ing before growth starts. Repair winter 
damage by ice storms, removing broken 
limbs and smoothing rough wounds, etc. 
If any large branches have been broken 


away, cut the stub clear back to the trunk 
and paint the surface. 

Prune the roses. Remember the rule: 
For quantity of flower, prune moderately; 
for specimen blooms, prune severely, leay- 
ing four to six eyes. Again, the stronger the 
growth the less the pruning required. 

Cut back severely Hydrangea paniculata. 
It flowers on the new wood. 

As the frost leaves the ground, lawns 
may be seeded and sodrolled. Make other 
repairs by filling hollows and top dress. 
Remove rank, strong-growing weeds. 

Toward the end of the month plant new 
rose beds, and remember the quantity and 
quality of the bloom is directly proportioned 
to the attention given now. Do all ground 
work necessary, digging sites for new beds, 
turning the soil and leaving it up roughly 
to mellow for a short time. 

Gradually remove the heavier coverings 
from all plants as the weather opens. Nearly 
everything should be completely cleared by 
the end of the month. 

Graft cherries and plums early. Thin out 
currant bushes. Prune apple trees, peaches, 
plums and pears. Dwarf trees will need 
more attention; cut back two-thirds of last 
year’s growth; if it has not already been done. 
Prune raspberries, cutting uprights three 
feet and laterals one foot. The pruning of 
grapes is discussed on page 88. 


Plants in the House 


OW is the time for repotting and_shift- 
ing. Growth will be starting and new 
roots are forming. Look over everything, 
pick off dead leaves, and if any plants are 
pot-bound and it is not convenient to shift 
them, feed them weak liquid fertilizers. 
Watch for green fly and fumigate with 
tobacco or dip in dilute tobacco juice. Do 
not let any suffer for want of water. 

Keep the pots turned around so as to get 
even illumination and an even development 
of the plant. 

Take cuttings of geraniums for winter 
blooming, pinching off all flower buds dur- 
ing the summer. 

Grow gloxinias if you have heat enough 
(60 to 65 degrees). Pot the corms in light, 
rich soil. Propagate fuchsias — the last op- 
portunity. Chrysanthemum cuttings struck 
this month make the best plants. Pot up 
all summer-flowering bulbs that are to be 
kept in pots. 

As the sunlight increases in intensity, 
shade the greenhouse by coating the glass 
with thin whitewash. Watch the tem- 
perature, and if it runs high, put on air. 
The shade, on the outside of the glass, 
will be gradually washed off by the weather. 
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The Evolution of American Fruit Growing, I.—By Wilhelm Miller, 


New 
York 


TWO CENTURIES AND MANY THOUSAND DOLLARS WASTED ON A FALSE START—THE GOAL WE NOW AIM 
AT— HOW TO SAVE HEART-BREAKING DISAPPOINTMENT AND ADD MILLIONS TO THE NATIONAL WEALTH 


F GEORGE WASHINGTON could 
have invited Professor Bailey to share 
his inauguration dinner in 1789, it is prob- 
able that our first president could not have 
offered our greatest horticulturist a single 
variety of fruit which is in common cultiva- 
tion to-day! And itis possible that Professor 
Bailey could have uttered a prophecy 
about American fruit-growing which might 
have added millions of dollars to the national 
wealth, saved nearly have a century of 
wasted effort, and made all the difference 
between happiness and misery in the lives 
of thousands of families. 

For, in the first place, nearly all the 
varieties of fruit then cultivated were of 
European origin, while at the present time 
80 per cent., or more, are of American origin. 
George Washington could not possibly have 
tasted a good American grape, for the first 
good one, the Catawba, was not dis- 
covered until 1802. Practically all our 
small fruits, save the currant, have been 
developed from American species since the 
death of George Washington. And even 
the tree fruits, which are mostly species of 
foreign origin, we cultivate more and more 
in the form of American varieties. 

In the second place, a_ philosophical 
scientist, like Bailey or De Candolle, might 
have warned Americans against European 
fruits and stimulated them to raising new 
varieties of our native species. Of course, 
all the immigrants knew that the American 
climate is different from the European, and 
they must have noticed that practically all 
the trees, shrubs and wild flowers are dif- 
ferent from the corresponding kinds in 
Europe. But only a scientist with a trained 
imagination could have reached the con- 
clusion that the difference in flora is largely 
due to the difference in climate, and con- 
sequently the chances of permanent success 
with any European species in America are 
verysmall. Looking backward, this may not 
seem a great feat of reasoning power, but 
even a Bailey or De Candolle might not have 
been equal to such a flight in 1789, for 
Darwin’s “Origin of Species” was not pub- 
lished until 1859. 

If Washington could have come back a 
century after his inauguration, he would have 
been astonished to find America leading the 
world in commercial fruit growing. A hun- 
dred years is a short time for such an accom- 
plishment and we may take a certain honest 
pride therein. But it is sickening to learn 
that we have made this marvellous progress 
largely in spite of ourselves. In nearly every 
case the improvement of our native fruits 
has come from necessity and not from the 
design of man. And throughout the whole 
process Americans have been singularly 
blind to the evolution that has been taking 
place before their very eyes. 

For instance, we now know that it is 


impractical to raise European grapes out- 
doors in the East or South. That fact 
should have been recognized by 1789. Yet 
it was after that the greatest effort to make 
America a wine-drinking country was made. 
A Swiss colony of vineyardists led by Dufour 
settled at Vevay, Indiana, and made a great 
experiment which was a total failure. The 
only grape that succeeded there was one 
called the Cape, which we now know was a 
variety of Vitis Labrusca, our wild fox grape. 
Yet Dufour indignantly repudiated the idea 
of its being American, considering that its 
character had been slandered. So, too, with 
the Catawba, which gave the first great 
impulse to grape growing in America. His- 
tory tells us that it was found growing wild 
near Asheville, N. C., in 1802, and its botan- 
ical characters are clearly those of the fox 
grape, yet a German priest, who was misled 
by the vinous flavor of the fruit, pronounced 
it the ‘‘true Tokay” and the Catawba was 
therefore disseminated under the name of 
that famous European variety. Thus in 
the thirties, while the Catawba was driving 
out the European vines, the grape-growers 
were making a most determined opposition 
to native grapes. They wished America 
to be a wine-producing country and they 
favored the Catawba because it made good 
wine. This was natural because the 
European grape is primarily for wine. But. 
these men never foresaw that American 


grapes would be valued primarily for eating 
out of hand. 

Not only have the fruit growers fought 
against an inevitable evolution, but even the 


Catawba, the first important native grape. About 
1830 it began to displace European grapes, which 
cannot be grown commercially East or South 
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botanists have failed to see that the fruit 
growers were unconsciously using species 
new to science. The most important of all 
raspberries, the purple canes, went without 
a scientific name until 1869 when Peck 
called them Rubus neglectus. Most people 
supposed our garden strawberries to be of 
European origin until 1896, when Bailey 
proved that they came from the Chilean 
strawberry, which is native to our Pacific 
Coast. No one understood that immense 
group of Southern plums of which Wildgoose 
and Miner are famous examples until 1896, 
when Bailey explained them as a group of 
natural hybrids between Prunus Americana 
and angustifolia and gave them the name of 
Prunus hortulana. In short, we had no 
clear conception of the botanical relationship 
of American fruits until the last decade of 
the nineteenth century, when T. V. Mun- 
son’s grape discoveries ripened and Bailey 
published his “Evolution of Our Native 
Fruits.” 

We may take an honest pride in the fact 
that our country was the first in the tem- 
perate zone to make it possible for the poor 
to enjoy a variety of fruit the year round. 
But when we get ‘‘chesty” about the vast 
fortunes represented by American fruit grow- 
ing, it will do us good to know that American 
pomology has rested until lately upon a most 
precarious basis and that we have not been 
very hospitable to new ideas. 

For example, there was no wholesale way 
of destroying insects or preventing diseases 
until the discovery of spraying. Yet the 
potato beetle, which proved that we must 
have sucha weapon, began its alarming career 
as early as 1860. For thousands of years 
apples have been wormy, yet Americans did 
not begin spraying against insects until 1878, 
and even then it was not against the codlin 
moth, but the canker worm. ‘There was no 
wholesale preventive of plant diseases until 
1883, when the Bordeaux mixture was first 
applied in a systematic, experimental way 
in France. And spraying did not become 
a general practice in the United States until 
1895. Yet we now consider spraying as 
one of the four fundamentals in pomology 
coérdinate with tilling, feeding and pruning. 
The wonder is how American fruit growing 
ever survived the onslaught of foreign pests, 
culminating in the San José scale. 

Again, the grape has been cultivated for 
over 4,000 years, yet the self-sterility of 
fruits in general was scarcely suspected until 
the ’eighties, and it was nearly 1900 before 
we had a fair working list of all the self- 
sterile fruits. Here is another fundamental 
fact, for many varieties will not bear fruit at 
all unless they are planted near other varieties 
that bloom at the same time and have the 
power to fertilize them. Surely, somebody 
with a little imagination might have sus- 
pected something of the kind in the middle 
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Gregg, the leading market variety of black rasp- 
berry. Black raspberries are unknown in Europe, 
but here they proved more popular than the red 


of the eighteenth century, when Linneus 
declared that there was sex in plants. It 
was 1848 before Nicholas Longworth of 
Cincinnati succeeded in making the public 
understand that there are two kinds of 
flowers in strawberries, staminate and pistil- 
late. Surely, some one might have inquired 
then whether the same phenomenon does 
not exist in all other fruits. Yet it was forty 
years later that the experiment station work- 
ers began a general survey which showed that 
self-sterility occurs in apples, pears, plums, 
grapes, etc. Was this rapid progress? Is 
there much chance here to boast? It looks 
to me as if American fruit growing has been 
on a safe basis for just about ten years! 

The most remarkable fact, however, in the 
evolution of American fruit growing is our 
steady progress toward the day when all 
varieties of fruit will be of American origin 
and perfectly adapted to American con- 
ditions. To scientists it is all reasonably 
clear. They see that in all new countries 
the native fruits are generally of poor quality, 
and pioneers inevitably import the fruits 
of the oldest countries, since these have had 
the longest time for improvement. But the 
old fruits are not hardy in the new climate 
and the settlers are forced to raise new 
varieties from the only fruits that are hardy, 
viz., the native ones. 

The general public, however, does not 
realize this, and I can assure you that it is 
a fact of vital importance to thousands of 
families all over the United States. It is 
absolutely impossible to grow Eastern varj- 
eties of fruit in the cold Northwest. The 
growers in Minnesota and the Dakotas know 
this now, after several decades of bitter 
experience, but amateurs who go there from 
other states are almost sure to send “back 
East” for fruits to plant in their own gar- 
dens. Every year some gardener freshly 
arrived from Europe writes me that he 
plans to devote his life to raising European 
grapes in America and only last week a 
New York business man came to me for 
advice on this same proposition. I could 
cite many instances to show that tens of 
thousands of dollars are hopefully spent 
every year on nursery stock that is fore- 
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doomed to failure, simply because people 
do not know that there are, for practical 
purposes, nineteen climates in America, and 
that for one cent they can get a copy of 
Farmer’s Bulletin No. 208, containing a list 
of all the varieties recommended for each 
section by the American Pomological Society 
in 1904. That list is far from perfect, yet 
if everyone would study it before planting, 
the aggregate saving would soon run into 
millions of dollars, to say nothing of the 
long years of waiting that end only in 
disappointment. 

At the risk of dullness, therefore, I shall 
try to outline the evolution of each important 
fruit in order to show how history is the best 
prophet and adviser as to what we should 
do in the future. 


EVOLUTION OF THE GRAPE 


It took two centuries to convince the 
Americans that we cannot grow the Euro- 
pean, or wine, grape outdoors in the East 


Shafer, a leading variety of purple raspberry. 
The purple canes are the most important of all 
Taspberries in America 


or South. American grape culture began 
about 1825, when Adlum sent the Catawba 
to Nicholas Longworth at Cincinnati. By 
1850 Cincinnati became the first great 
horticultural centre of America. The 
greatest Catawba-growing region to-day is 
that of Keuka Lake, N. Y., where the 
industry was started about 1830. 

The first American grape of known 
parentage was the Diana, 1843, but it was 
not until 1853 that we have the first record 
of the Concord, which was the “first variety 
of sufficient hardiness, productiveness and 
immunity from diseases to carry the culture 
of the vine into every garden in the land.” 

The first authentic hybrid between Euro- 
pean and American grapes was Allen’s 
Hybrid, shown at Boston in 1854. The first 
great hybridizer was Rogers who secured the 
first of his still famous hybrids in 1856. 
But no primary hybrids among grapes are 
of commercial importance. Nature dis- 
courages violent hybridization, but encour- 
ages mild crosses, e.g., as between different 
varieties of the same species. The blood 
of the European grape must be much 
thinned before it can be safely combined 
with American varieties. 
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The European grape failed because of the 
black rot and downy mildew, two American 
diseases which American grapes had learned 
to resist in the progress of ages. Nature 
had also hardened our vines against the 
root louse, or phylloxera, but when this 
Insect and the two diseases above-named 
reached Europe they revolutionized Euro- 
pean viticulture. European vines are now 
grown on roots of American, or phylloxera- 
resistant, stocks. 

The wine grape is grown on the Pacific 
Coast, but elsewhere grapes are essentially 
a dessert fruit. The dominant type in the 
North is the fox grape (Vitis Labrusca), of 
which Concord is the most famous example. 
The dominant type in the South is the 
Summer grape (V. estivalis), of which 
Norton’s Virginia was the first good ex- 
ample, furnishing much of the wine made 
at Cincinnati about 1850. Another South- 
ern type is the muscadine (V. rotundifolia), 
of which the most famous example is Scup- 
pernong. The species which the Europeans 
use for stocks is our river-bank grape (V. 
vul pina). 

A new race of grapes for the Southwest 
is being created by T. V. Munson of Denison, 
Texas, who describes all the American 
species, including several discovered by 
him, in “The Foundations of American 
Grape Culture.” 

European grapes can be grown in the East 
only under glass. 


EVOLUTION OF RASPBERRIES 


The European raspberries are red (rarely 
purple) and are all derived from Rubus 
Ide@us, so named after Mt..Ida in Greece. 
They do not like our cold winters and hot 
summers. Skilled amateurs are willing to 
fuss with them and the standard of quality is 
Brincklé’s. Orange, an American variety 
which fruited first in 1845. 

Strangely enough the American red rasp- 
berry (R. strigosus) is so much like the 
European that many botanists do not 


Agawam blackberry. America is the only country 
where this fruit is cultivated for market. If you 
are prejudiced against it read Page 78 
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consider it a distinct species. Every fruit 
grower, however, knows that the European 
requires too much coddling for a market 
fruit. One would naturally expect the red 
raspberry to be the most popular type in 
America, but it is not. The first variety 
of it was Allen’s Red, 1860, but the first 
great advance was made by Cuthbert, which 
is the leading market variety to-day. Bush 
fruits were not extensively planted before 
1870 or 1875. 

The black raspberry is so much hardier 
and more productive than the red rasp 
berry that, in spite of its color, anyone 
nowadays can see that it is a better propo- 
sition for market. But people who had 
always eaten red raspberries could not be 
expected to see that. The first direct 
attempt to improve the raspberry was made 
in 1832 when Longworth introduced the 
Ohio Everbearing, which has gone out of 
cultivation and must not be confused with 
the prominent Ohio berry of to-day. The 
dominant variety now is the Gregg. The 
course of evolution has been from a long 
cluster of relatively small berries to a short 
cluster of large berries. The black caps 
have all been developed from R. occidentalis. 

But the most important raspberries for 
market are the “purple canes,” of which 
Shaffer is, perhaps, the leading variety. 
They are the most productive of all, and 
after canning their purple berries attain an 
attractive pink color, while the red rasp- 
berries fade badly. These purple canes 
are derived from R. neglectus and the first 
varieties were natural hybrids between the 
black and red caps. This species was not 
described until 1869 and not fully under- 
stood until 1890. The first raspberry of 
any kind that.came into cultivation was one 
known as the ‘‘English Red,” which was 
introduced about 1825, the name showing 
that it was supposed to be a European 
variety. Yet raspberry culture grew so 
slowly that in 1853 the American Pomolog- 
ical Society recommended only five varieties 
and all were foreigners. 


EVOLUTION OF THE BLACKBERRY 


The story of the blackberry is full of 
superlatives and apparent contradictions. 
(1) The hedgerows of Europe are full of 
blackberries, yet America is the only country 
which cultivates blackberries and dew- 
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Brandywine, an American strawberry Thestraw- 
berries of continental Europe are everbearing, i.e., 
they yield intermittently from June to September. 
The everbearing type has never been a commercial 
success here. 


berries for market. (2) No bush fruit is 
capable of yielding a larger profit than the 
blackberry, yet more prejudice against it 
exists to-day than against any other small 
fruit. (3) It is the latest in the season to 
ripen, and (4) it was the last of all fruits to 
take high rank commercially. 

All these things are easily explained. ‘The 
blackberry turns black before it is ripe, and 
therefore at first acquaintance it is regarded 
as unbearably sour. A blackberry is not 
ripe until it is soft and falls into your hand 
at a shake of the cluster. Then it is sweet. 
No fruit deteriorates more quickly after 
picking. It is the only fruit that is too easy 
to grow, becoming a troublesome weed, if 
neglected. It has the cruellest thorns of any 
fruit plant in cultivation. It is probably the 
most abundant in a wild state of any of the 
Rubus fruits and it has the largest berry. 

The blackberry was not mentioned in any 
American fruit book until 1833. Its first 
variety, the Dorchester, appeared in 1841. 
The first market variety was the Lawton 
or New Rochelle, introduced in 1857, but 
not until 1875 did it attract wide attention to 
blackberry culture. About a decade later 
it was susperseded by the Kittatinny, which 
gave way in ten or fifteen years to the Snyder. 

The prototype of the long-cluster black- 
berries is Rubus mnigrobaccus. Examples 
are Taylor and Ancient Briton. 

The dominant type in cultivation now is 
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the short-cluster group (R. nigrobaccus, var. 


sativus). Examples are «Lawton, Kitta- 
tinny, Snyder, and Agawam. 
The leafy-cluster blackberries are R. 


argutus. Examples, Early Harvest, Dallas. 

The loose-cluster blackberries are hybrids 
between the common blackberry and the 
dewberry. Examples are Wilson’s Early 
(1854) and Rathbun. 


EVOLUTION OF THE STRAWBERRY 


The strawberry looks like an exception 
to our climatic rule, because our garden 
strawberries are derived from the Chilean 
strawberry (Fragaria Chiloensis), a native 
of our own Pacific Coast, and therefore 
belonging to a climate comparable to that of 
Europe. But this is explained by Bailey. 

“The strawberry is probably the most 
tractable of all our fruits as respects climates, 
because its stature and habit allow it to be 
protected from extreme cold and its short 
period of growth allows it to thrive in the cool 
season of the warmest sub-tropical regions.” 

Strangely enough none of our Eastern 
species are valuable in cultivation, as they 
respond to good treatment by making more 
runners than fruit. Yet, one of them, now 
called Fragaria Americana, was long con- 
sidered by botanists to be identical with the 
chief European species, F. vesca. 

England grows our type of strawberry, 
but the strawberries of continental Europe 
are essentially everbearing. Consequently 
seedsmen introduce every year with a vast 
hurrah, some new strawberry that will bear 
fruit from June to October, but the chances 
are dead against an everbearing strawberry 
becoming a market fruit in America. They 
are a pretty plaything.for amateurs, but 
people soon tire of them. 

The variety that revolutionized straw- 
berry culture was the Hovey, which fruited 
first in 1836. But the variety that made 
strawberry culture a vast business is Wilson’s 
Albany, exhibited in 1859. Varieties like 
it have ever since then been the dominant 
type. The Wilson of to-day is undoubtedly 
different from and better than the old Wilson. 
In fact the type is so variable that there may 
be a dozen strains passing under the name 
of Wilson. 

In another article the evolution of the tree 
fruits will be outlined, together with a few 
words on the currant and gooseberry. 
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A SELECT DOZEN FOR GARDENS IN THE NORTHERN AND MIDDLE STATES, WHETHER 
DWARFS OR STANDARDS ARE TO BE GROWN, AS NAMED BY ONE OF OUR POMOLOGISTS 


ool years age there were few varieties 

of pears grown. Now a host of varie- 
ties is offered. But this very profusion of 
varieties is bewildering, and one is likely to 
meet sore disappointment when the trees 
come into bearing. 

The pear is not indigenous to the United 
States and it does not succeed equally well 
in all sections. 


That many varieties have gradually 
degenerated is a fact well known by nursery- 
men who find it almost impossible to propa- 
gate some of the once old and best flavored 
varieties, as the White Doyenne, which for 
more than two hundred years was the most 
perfect of autumn pears. 
in all fruit gardens and known under nearly 

orty different names, showing its popularity. 


It was planted _ 


After fulfilling a long term of usefulness its 
constitution has become so weakened that 
the grafts refuse to unite with their stock, 
or if by chance some survive this, they make 
such feeble growth as to seldom reach a 
fruit-bearing age. The amateur fruit grower 
must not let himself he led astray if he hap- 
pens across a tree of some such old variety 
still bearing good fruit. It does not nec- 
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Beurre Clairgeau a very large, highly colored pear 
to be grown asastandard. October to November 


essarily follow that any nurseryman can 
supply him with young healthy trees of that 
same sort. 

More than fourteen hundred varieties 
are described in pomological works, and 
every year this quantity receives a liberal 
addition; still, the catalogues of the leading 
nurserymen seldom contain more than forty 
to fifty sorts. These are usually selected 
as combining vigor of growth, profusion of 


fruit bearing, good quality and adaptation to. 


a large variety of soils and situations. 

The commercial fruit grower restricts 
his selection to the really profitable sorts 
which is a lesser number than the average 
home fruit garden requires in order to supply 
the needs for family use — he selects sorts 
that combine vigor of the tree, and attractive 
color, large size, etc., but above all, long 
carrying capacity. Very few of the large 
commercial pear orchards contain more 
than a dozen varieties, and some even less. 
What this grower looks to is the profitable 
market returns; whereas the amateur grower 
requires a longer list to supply the house- 
hold with fruits for both dessert and cooking 
or canning purposes. 

The great difficulty confronting the average 
planter is in selecting varieties adapted to 
his particular soil. Fortunately, there are a 
few well known sorts which give excellent 
results in most sections of the country and 
on a great variety of soils; and the planting 
of these few limited sorts will seldom 
disappoint. 

Some popular sorts, like Vicar of Wink- 
field are losing ground, because the quality 
of its fruit is so variable. In California, 
where the soil contains more or less alkali, 
it varies in quality accordingly, but where 
the soil is suitable it is a very good late pear, 
a profuse bearer, and keeps in perfect con- 
dition for along time. In the upper sections 
of Georgia and Tennessee, where the soil 
is of a clayey texture and contains more or 
less lime, it is of excellent quality, whereas 
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in Middle Georgia, if planted in lighter soils, 
it is often so astringent as to be useless as a 
table fruit. 

Bartlett is undoubtedly the most popular 
pear grown on this continent, yet it varies 
greatly when grown in different localities. 
It increases in quality and attractive color 
as itis grown on the Pacific Slope andin the 
Northern States, while if grown in the 
Middle South it loses in that peculiar musky 
aroma which is inherent to it in the first 
named sections, but frequently is increased 
in size. Another instance is that superla- 
tively exquisite little pear, the Seckel, the 
standard of excellence of all American pears. 
It somewhat loses its exquisite flavor when 
grown South, but attains to double the size. 

The matter of stocks is too little con- 
sidered. Where space is restricted and tall 
growing and far spreading trees could not 
find sufficient space for full development, it 
is imperative that trees of low or bushy 
growth be grown. In this case trees budded 


upon the quince stock will come into place. 


Seckel, the standard of quality in American pears. 
Small, but prolific. Best in the North 


Unfortunately only a limited number of our 
best sorts are adapted to the quince stock; 
many like the Bartlett and Seckel are only 
occasionally successful, whereas the Du- 
chesse d’Angouléme, the largest of our very 
good sorts yields abundantly, and its quality 
is improved if grown upon the quince. For 
commercial pear orchards trees grafted 
upon seedling pear stocks are preferred. 

In the following list of ‘“‘best varieties”’ 
the different purposes for which they are 
best adapted have been indicated and the 
object has been to give the amateur some 
real facts, so that in selecting a dozen 
varieties (which should be sufficient for a 
small garden) he can include the greatest 
range of quality and season consistent with 
trees of healthy and vigorous growth. 


TREES ON QUINCE STOCK 


WitpER: In this comparatively new 
variety of American origin we have a beauti- 
ful early pear, ripening early in August; 
Of medium size, pyriform in shape, with a 
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smooth surface, skin pale yellow with russet 
red; flesh melting, juicy and well flavored. 
One of our most attractive early good pears, 
does not rot readily at the core, as is the 
fault with so many of our older early ripening 
pears. ‘The tree is very productive, but apt 
to overbear on quince stock, unless part of 
the fruit is thinned soon after the blossoms 
fall. It is equally an early bearer upon 
standard stock. 

Marcaret: Follows the above in season 
of maturity, or later in August. Size 
medium, oblong, greenish yellow, over- 
spread with deep dull russety red. Flesh 
melting, of delicious quality and by many 
pear cultivators considered the best of its 
season. The tree grows in a compact form. 

CLapp Favorite: Its great merit is that 
it ripens slowly if gathered a week or ten 
days before it would naturally mature upon 
the tree, and, if kept in a cool room in the 
house, it remains in good condition for the 
table for a long time. It is very productive, 
and matures during August. A very large 
oblong pear with yellow skin covered with 
russet red on the sunny side, flesh juicy, 
melting and of excellent quality. 

Howe Ll: This nearly follows the above 
in its ripening and if treated similarly can 
be carried for a long time. In some soils it 
is apt to be somewhat gritty at the core, but 
this is a slight defect which is offset by its 
rich flavor. The fruit is large, roundish, 
sometimes pyriform, bright yellow, with a 
pale red cheek; flesh melting, juicy and well 
flavored. Tree is a stout grower and bears 
well. 

DucHESSE D’ANGOULEME: The largest 
of our good pears ripening during late 
September, and lasting several weeks if 
keptin acoolroom. Average weight twelve 
to fifteen ounces, but specimens weighing 
two pounds and upwards are sometimes 
produced. Its color is greenish yellow, 


Kieffer is the most resistant toscale. Of excellent 
quality in the South 
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White Doyenne, one of the oldest kinds, is disap- 
pearing from cultivation 


Winter Nelis, a fine quality winter pear, keeping well 


with russet splashes. Flesh juicy, melting 
and of excellent flavor, which is intensified 
when grown upon quince, when it is also 
enormously productive. We also find that 
it is less subject to the San José Scale than 
most pears. 

FLEMIsH Brauty: Seems to be success- 
ful over a large part of the country. Fruit 
large, with a red cheek, flesh melting and of 
very good quality. The tree is a regular 
and abundant bearer and the fruit follows 
the Angouléme in season of maturity. 

LouisE BONNE or JERSEY: One of the 
favorite September pears, but somewhat 
variable in quality according to the soil. It 
prefers a heavy one. When the soil is 
suited to it the quality is very good, other- 
wise it is sometimes a little astringent, 
especially if planted far South. Upon the 
whole I consider it worthy to be numbered 
among the twelve good garden pears, if 
grown upon the quince stock. Season, 
September to October. 

SECKEL: Although of small size, its 
exquisite flavor makes full amends. Fruit 
small in the average northern states, but 
increasing in size as it is grown Southward. 
There, however, while being a most excellent 
pear, it loses some of the peculiar musky 
characteristic which makes it the most 
luscious of small pears. If grown as a 
standard it is exceedingly slow in coming 
into bearing. Season from September to 
middle of October. 

BEURRE SUPERFIN: This medium-size 
pear is certainly worthy of its name. Flesh 
exceedingly juicy, melting, with rich vinous 
flavor —ripens during October — the tree 
succeeds quite well upon the quince, but 
lasts longer as a standard. 
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BartLeT?: Unquestionably the best 
known of good market pears, succeeding 
in nearly all sections of the United States. 
Few other pears are in demand while the 
Bartlett holds the market. It is unnecessary 
to enter into a lengthy description of such a 
well-known fruit. It ripens evenly in the 
house if gathered before maturity, and is 
best suited to warm, even gravelly soils. In 
damp soil the fruit loses some of its excellent 
flavor; while it becomes somewhat deficient 
in its peculiarly perfumed flavor it increases 
in size aS it is grown Southward. ‘Trees can 
be grown on the quince with a fair return 
of good and early crops; they do not as a 
tule live as long as standards. 

Anjou: Of first quality, high flavor, rich, 
vinous, and the tree very productive. It 
begins to mature during October, and if 
carefully gathered before frost and stored 
in a cool, dry room, the table may be supplied 
with this excellent pear until January. 

VicAR OF WINKFIELD: A large pyriform 
pear, of golden yellow color. Its quality is 
somewhat variable; if planted in fertile soils 
the flesh is buttery, and of good quality, 
but becomes more or less astringent where 
the soil is not suitable. The fruit matures 
slowly and is therefore one of the best for 
our winter supply. It can be kept under 
proper cool, airy room storage until late 
winter. Tree of unusually vigorous growth 
and very productive on the quince. . 

Gtout Morceau: A most excellent large 
pear, and another long keeper; can be used 
as a table pear during winter; very slow 
coming into bearing as a standard, and should 
always be worked on quince for the family 
garden. Either of these two last named 
pears will fill out the list of twelve desirable 
varieties for table and dessert purposes. 


TWELVE PEARS FOR STANDARDS 


Trees of this class require more space 
than dwarfs, and attain taller growth. In 
this class we have some varieties which are 
not successful if grown upon quince stock, 
but must be grafted upon thrifty pear 
seedlings. 

SOUVENIR DU CONGRESS: One of the 
largest of the summer pears, ripening from 
August to September; showy and excellent. 

Bette Lucrative: Above medium, 
yellowish green, flesh melting and vinous; 
September and October. 

BEURRE CLAIRGEAU: ‘Those who desire 
a very large, highly colored and juicy pear 
will find this a very desirable addition to 
their garden. Season from October to 
November. Productive. 

WinTER NELIs: One of the highest 
flavored very late pears, although of medium 
size, this defect is fully made good by its 
quality. Keeps through winter. Tree is 
of straggling growth, but a free bearer, and 
fruit often needs thinning. ‘This is one of 
the valuable winter fruits of the California 
growers, and seen in our markets as late 
as Easter. 

Boussocx: ‘This variety is as popular a 
market fruit in some sections of Europe as 
is the Bartlett here. Fruit of large size, with 
lemon-colored and red skin, flesh buttery, 
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juicy and of good flavor, but texture some- 
times a little coarse; matures during Septem- 
ber. In many localities it has filled the place 
of the Virgalieu, which has proven unreliable 
as a tree. 

KIEFFER: In every way a most desirable 
pear, of most healthy and luxuriant growth — 
very productive, as well as precocious bearer. 
Fruit large, if not allowed to overbear. 
Should be gathered before a heavy frost and 
house-ripened, when it becomes of fair 
quality at the North, but at the South it is 
far superior when thusripened. The fleshis 
then very juicy, half melting, and vinous, with 
a richly perfumed flavor. It often attains 
a weight of eighteen to twenty ounces. No 
pear, except the Bartlett, is so valuable for 
canning and cooking — its long keeping and 
great abundance of bearing claims for it a 
place in every family garden. Fruit yellow 
with pale red, flesh solid, juicy, but brittle, 
with some of the flavor of the Bartlett. The 
tree is very seldom infested by the San José 
scale, but not immune from blight. 

EASTER BEURRE: Large and of excellent 
quality. Keeps well from December to 
March. 

TRIOMPHE DE JODOIGNE: One of the 
largest pears if grown in suitable soil, and 
especially if trained against a wall, when 
specimens weighing two pounds have been 
produced. Quality very good, and for the 
careful amateur who can train it to a wall 
in a sunny exposure, its enormous size and 
good quality will amply repay a little extra 
care. 

JOSEPHINE DE Mattines: If one seeks 
for the most exquisite quality in a pear, he 
will find it in this variety. Not very pro- 
ductive, and listed here only for those who 
have a spare place in their garden and care 
to grow a fruit for its surpassing excel- 
lence rather than for its abundance. The 
tree is unattractive, with small foliage, and 
moderate growth, and the fruit of medium 
size. The flesh is of fine texture, melting, 


juicy, and of the most delicate and per- 
fumed flavor; color of flesh of a pale yellow- 
pinkish tint, the fruit when cut giving out 
a delicate fragrance. 


’ 


Bartlett, the most popular American pear succeed- 
ing almost everywhere 
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Perfection in Plums-— By J. W. Kerr, ™” 


{Epiror’s Notr.— Mr. Kerr has spent a life-time in studying plums, and possibly has a better acquaintance with the real merits of the different varieties 
than any other horticulturist. We are fortunate in being able to present this epitomized result of such patient study and thought.) 


Pe HAS not been such an overwhelming 

number of years ago when the average 
person’s knowledge of plums was bounded 
on the north by an old damson tree in the 
garden, which bore intermittent crops for 
the benefit of the preserve closet, and on the 
south by the often-expressed annoyance 
that green-gages such as are grown in 
England were so scarce here, while on the 
east and west there was no knowledge of 
plums at all—just a contented, inconsidering 
ignorance. 

Well, we have changed all that. Even 
the Average Person nowadays makes some 
slight effort to appreciate the varieties of 
the different plum groups which our horti- 
culturists have so lavishly provided. He 
plants plums, he eats plums, perhaps he 
sells plums, in which last case, if his com- 
mission man is half-way honest, he even 
makes a good profit on plums. 

I am a great believer in and admirer of 
our native plums. But here in the United 
States we ought, once and for all, to get it 
out of our heads that we can, anywhere, any 
place and anyhow grow successfully all 
kinds of plums. It is all very well to look 
in at a fruiterer’s and say that we ought to be 
able to grow the Japanese plums, for example 
—but barring the extreme West and the 
Pacific coast in particular, they are not hardy 
enough for general planting. As for the 
domesticas, which are of European origin, 
they are grown with profit only on the Pacific 
coast and in western New York State and 
in some of the little villages in New England 
where they never plant anything which their 
great-grandfathers did not plant. 

What the average plum-grower wants 
when he plants for market is a plum that 
is a reliable cropper, hardy in tree, and 
attractive enough in appearance to make the 
possible customer’s mouth water, and his 
money leap from his hand. 

The home grower, who plants for family 
use, wants a reliable cropper and a hardy 
tree, but he wants good quality before 
appearance, and he is willing also to sacrifice 
extreme productiveness for an extra measure 
of size and quality. There are some varie- 
ties, therefore, which are fine for him, but 
which wouldn’t yield a fraction of profit 
to the man who is planting for revenue. 

All these points bring us back to where 
we started — with the native plums. Sup- 
pose we look up their record and see exactly 


.why they are so much superior for the average 


grower than either the Japans or the 
domesticas. 

In hardiness they will compare favorably 
under any circumstances with the hardiest of 
the Japans. They are so much less eager 
than the Japans to bud out in the spring 
that the frost seldom catches them and thus 
the regularity of their crop is more assured. 
Another point in their favor is their greater 


immunity from black knot, and here, too, 
they shine by contrast with the Europeans, 
for they are much freer of both black knot 
and leaf blight than this foreign group. 

So far as general commercial orcharding 
goes, the natives are less exacting as to soil 
conditions than either Japans or Europeans. 
The same culture and care necessary to 
produce either fruit or trees of the foreign 
species will ensure both to a much larger 
and more profitable degree if expended on 
the best varieties of our native species, while 
for the successful management of the orchard 
the details are less exacting. 

Another point in favor of the natives is 
the long life of the trees. They will outlast 
two of the Europeans or the Japans. I have 


now in my orchards Wildgoose plum 
trees which are forty years old, and are still 
healthy and bearing fruit freely. 


Wildgoose, one of the best known of the native 
plums; very productive, valuable for home use or 
for market 


Then — the horticultural layman asks — 
why doesn’t everyone grow native plums 
and still more native plums? Why does 
anyone ever cast a thought elsewhere when 
thinking plums? 

I have often asked the same thing, and I 
have come to the conclusion that it is because 
many nurserymen dislike to grow the native 
plums on account of their thorny growth 
when very young. This makes them dis- 
agreeable to cultivate and handle as com- 
pared with the young trees of the foreign 
species. The general public, who must be 
influenced to a large measure by catalogue 
descriptions, is offered no inducements in 
the way of carefully chosen adjectives setting 
forth the merits of plums which the nursery- 
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man would rather not grow—of that we 
may be sure. 

Yet I must admit that native plums have 
one weakness — self-sterility. This is not 
caused by non-production of pollen, but 
because the pollen does not ripen at the 
same time the pistil matures. Therefore, 
he who plants natives must be sure that he 
has chosen varieties which will interpollinate 
and thus fertilize each other. 

In compensation for this, however, let us 
summarize a few more of their points of 
superiority to the foreigners. 

They are hardier in bud and open blossom. 

The trees possess much greater recupera- 
tive powers which give them ability to bear 
annual crops. 

While the fruit may not command fancy 
prices in market, the incomparable volume 
of it assures much greater returns per acre. 

Their fruit is far more resistent to black 
rot and injury from curculio, when varieties 
are selected intelligently. 

Taken all around, these make a pretty 
good recommendation. 

The primary object of the market grower 
is the greatest return of dollars and cents 
per acre. Itis a proven fact that a man who 
grows high grade first quality domesticas 
and Japans will in the end only make one- 
half the profit per acre that he will make if 
he grows natives and gives them the same 
care. 

A variety that stretches its season of 
ripening to an undue length is a curse to the 
market grower. What he wants is a plum 
that ripens up its crop promptly, and does 
not dally round with a quart or two a day. 
It must get out of the way of the next variety 
ripening in succession. A commercial orch- 
ard must have its varieties selected to cover 
the season from the earliest to the latest. 
He will only require half a dozen kinds, 
for the license in the selection of varieties 
for the market groweris much more re- 
stricted than for him who plants for family 
use. 

The best of the earliest is Milton. It has 
every requisite of a good market plum. It 
ripens early, it is very productive, and it is 
satisfactory in size. Its skin is a_ brilliant 
red and its flesh is yellow and juicy. Perhaps 
its flavor would not appeal to the epicure, 
but it surely does hit the masses. It is 
always popular and you can sell it when 
you cannot sell the finest Green Gages. 

To succeed Milton the market grower 
should plant Wildgoose and Whitaker. 
These two plums are identical in season 
and appearance. They are both red plums, 
highly and most pleasingly colored. Both 
have yellow flesh and both are very juicy and 
sweet. They are bothimmensely productive, 
and they are always sure of finding a profit- 
able market, for people like them and buy 
them and ask for more, year after year. 
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Following Whitaker and Wildgoose in 
succession comes Mrs. Cleveland, a variety 
which is rather larger and better in quality 
than either of the two just named. It is 
like them in color, however, and the tree is 
a vigorous grower and a wonderfully prolific 
bearer. 

When planting these four varieties it is 
necessary to plant with them a certain num- 
ber of trees of a variety which will pollinate 
them. These pollinating varieties should 
constitute one-fifth of the orchard, every 
fifth row in other words. 

Perhaps the best pollinator for a market 
orchard is the Smiley, for it produces a fair 
sized plum which will sell in the market as 
readily as those it pollinates. Newman is 
also a good pollinator, but it has the objection 
of spreading its season of ripening too long, 
and for that reason proves less profitable 
in market. 

Wherever the peach succeeds in cultivation 
it is safe to plant these plums. Any well- 
drained soil that will produce a good average 
crop of corn can be used for a plum orchard. 
Exposure and texture of the land has more 
or less influence on the season of ripening 
but little if any on the season of blooming. 
Like any other fruit tree the plum buds are 
controlled more by the temperature of the 
air than by that of the soil in this particular. 
A southern or sunny exposure and a light 
loamy soil will, as a rule, mature the same 
varieties a few days earlier than the opposites 
of such conditions. Where to be first in the 
market is financially advantageous, the warm 
exposure and the heat absorbing soil are 
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preferable. Each grower must determine 
this by his individual market. 

To plant an orchard, plow the land and 
get it in condition as for any other crop. 
This accomplished, let a good plowman run 
furrows twenty feet apart each way. Well 
grown one-year-old trees are more desirable 
than two-year-olds. Cut them back to a 
height of two feet at most, or, better yet, toa 
foot and a half or one foot. This severe 
cutting back gives the trees low heads. Look 
after the trees carefully for the first year, 
with a view to forming the heads, rubbing 
off and removing all sprouts or buds that 
have started growth, leaving only from three 
to five, and select these so that they will grow 
from different sides of the stem or trunk. 
My experience would say to go slow on much 
severe pruning or thinning out of the heads. 
Limbs will be broken or split from time to 
time by various causes; these, with any 
others that may cross and chafe, should be 
promptly removed. 

I do not wish to go into the subject of the 
actual picking and marketing of the fruit, 
but I will say this: That plums will not sell 
unless they are marketed attractively, and 
look clean and well arranged. Mussy, 
specked fruit in broken carriers and baskets 
are so much loss. Better let the fruit drop 
and rot on the ground than send it to market 
in such condition. 

Now let us go back to the subject of the 
family orchard and the man who wants to 
plant a few trees for fruit for his own table 
and for cooking. Here the more important 
varieties are confined to another group of 
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natives and ripen considerably later than 
those of the market gardener’s choice. The 
Wayland, Benson and Reed are the kinds 
for the home grower and as these must be 
pollinated, plant a tree of Prairie Flower 
with them. 

All of these are mighty ‘good cooking.” 
They can even out-rank that old kitchen 
favorite, the damson. Stewed they are 
very good. In jellies and spiced, they are 
delicious. But when you get them pre- 
served, rich and red and fruity, with 
all that peculiar delicious piquancy with 
which the Southern housewife can invest 
them, you have tasted one of the best 
things which mortal man may ever hope 
to enjoy. 

Most people do not know half enough 
about the good qualities of the plum for 
eating. I have a neighbor who eats them 
ripe and raw, sliced like peaches with sugar 
and cream, and they are very, very good. 
Various forms of pastry in which plums are 
placed I can only speak of as a mere man 
who has eaten and enjoyed, but knows noth- 
ing of the mysteries of its construction. But 
I will take no back seat on the plum preserve 
question. Our native Wayland, properly 
combined with sugar and fire, is a dish for 
the gods, and if there were no other reason 
in the world for planting native plums, they 
would still be worth planting just for this 
one sweet. 

Yes, the native plums are hardiest, least 
liable to disease, best croppers, most profit- 
able—so on and so forth—and they 
surely are best in preserves. 


The one fault of the native plums is their tendency to bear excessive crops. 


Therefore attend to thinning promptly 


_ The Personalities of Some Early Apples—By John Craig, ‘ess 
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INTIMATE FACTS THAT THE PLANTER SHOULD KNOW, BUT BOOKS NEVER TELL, CONCERNING SEVEN 
EARLY APPLES THAT ARE MOST WORTH PLANTING FOR A COMBINATION OF GOOD QUALITIES 


(ue apple is the great fruit staple of 

north temperate regions. One writer 
remarked, very truly: ‘‘Foremost always 
among fruits interesting to an English- 
man is the apple’’— and we can safely extend 
the limitation to include English-speaking 
peoples. “The apple is of more use and 
benefit to the people in general 
than all the other fruits put together.” This 
is equally true of northeastern America. 
The apple expresses greater variety in color, 
flavor, and in the uses to which it may be 
put than any other fruit. There is no reason 
why every landowner in the Northeast 
may not have apples the year round, for he 
can introduce himself in July to fresh apple 
sauce made from his Yellow Transparent 
or Livland Raspberry while the last of his 
crisp Northern Spies of the previous year 
are still in cold storage. 

The good apple satisfies, but it rarely cloys; 
in this respect it stands in sharp contrast 
to the fruits of the tropics. Incontestable 
evidence regarding the comparatively small 
food value of apples may be easily secured 
from the scores of youthful harvest hands 
found in orchard regions during the annual 
picking season. The enormous consump- 
tion of ‘‘meller” and prematurely ripened 
specimens does not appear to have the 
faintest cloying effect upon the appetite 
of those youths as they make their tri-daily 
appearance at the table. On the contrary, 
the appetite seems sharpened. Isn’t this 
one of the missions of the apple? 

The best way to know apples is, of course, 
through frequent communication. Each 
variety possesses an individuality. The 
laborer in the fruit tree nursery soon learns 
to recognize the kind which sets its roots 
deeply in the earth. It “digs hard,” he says. 
The tree agent recognizes some varieties 
because of their puny growth and small 
stature. He remembers these because his 
customers object to them. ‘This is unfor- 
tunate, for weak bodies are characteristic 
of some of our best kinds, and so it happens 
that when marked vigor of tree and low 
quality of fruit ‘are associated we have a 
combination which may be looked upon as 
responsible in large measure for the rapid 
distribution of some of our distinctly mediocre 
apples. The nurseryman prefers to sell 
something which brings immediate satis- 
faction rather than to urge upon the customer 
a poor tree which he receives with protest 
and harbors under suspicion. 

The apple picker soon recognizes the varie- 
ties which fill the barrel quickly, which are 
easily separated from the holding spur; 
which must be handled with care to avoid 
bruising; or which will bear rough treat- 
ment without showing it immediately. The 
packer, too, in his intimate association with 
the skin of varieties gains such an acquain- 
tance with them that he not only recognizes 


well marked differences of texture as between 
varieties, but the observant man may detect 
differences in the same variety attributable to 
different soils as well as to climatic influence. 

Let us, therefore, make it our business 
to get acquainted with the personalities of 
a few early apples that are the best of their 
season; to know the tree, its likes and dis- 
likes; to know the fruit, its beauties, defects, 
and uses; and so shall we learn how to select 
the one or two varieties that are superlatively 
adapted to our special needs. 

EARLY Jor.— My earliest memory of 
apples and orchards is associated with 
forays upon the single tree of Early Joe in 
the home orchard in western Quebec. To 
my boyish fancy this variety typified all that 
was delicious and toothsome in an apple. 
During the wind-fall season in late August 
and early September, daily personally con- 
ducted excursions by the small boys of the 
family made the rounds of the early matur- 
ing apple trees, and attention was always 
focused upon Early Joe, although other 
seasonable kinds were by no means over- 
looked. 

For certain good reasons Early Joe will 
always remain an amateur’s variety. In 
order to be generally popular a variety must 
have vigor, must have certain commercial 
characteristics, such as _ productiveness, 
attractive appearance and carrying quality. 
The Early Joe is not noted for any of these. 
The tree is a rather slow, weak grower. 
This defect is to some extent offset by its 
early bearing habit, but again it is handi- 
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This ten-year-old McIntosh in Central New York 
has borne regular crops for five years 
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The comparatively small core of the McIntosh and 
Fameuse makes them economical in use 


capped by susceptibility to one of the worst 
fungus diseases affecting the apple — black 
spot, or applescab. This in its most virulent 
form, dwarfs and distorts the fruit so that 
it is hardly recognizable, but in these days 
of spraying such diseases are not absolute 
hindrances to the cultivation of any variety. 

Early Joe is of Connecticut origin, although 
its birthplace was in New York, for Connecti- 
cut furnished the seed and Ontario County, 
New York, simply the seedbed requisites. It 
appeared about 1800, and came along with 
a goodly crop of varieties, for it was of 
the day and generation of Wagener, Spy, 
and Primate. These fine varieties appeared 
in western New York about the same time, 
and possibly from seed brought from some- 
where in the same general vicinity. 

While the tree is defective in point of vigor, 
especially when young, we can certainly 
enthuse over the qualities of the fruit. Small 
in size, and not surpassingly attractive, its 
coat of dull red and russet is nevertheless 
suggestive of high quality; the exterior 
is rather disappointing to the uniniated; 
yet compensation comes when the interior 
is reached. The yellow, fine-grained, crisp, 
yet tender and juicy flesh, with its rich, sub- 
acid flavor is agreeable, nay more, satisfy- 
ing to the very core. As a rule there is 
little core left, and in the case of a boy con- 
sumer ‘‘there ain’t no core.” 

Give Early Joe warm, gravelly loam, feed 
it generously, which means not only fertiliz- 
ing, but cultivating, too; spray it annually, 
and it will certainly bring pleasure to owner 
and family, and will also not fail to carry 
satisfaction to the discriminating buyer. 

JEFFERIS.—Here is another apple of splen- 
did quality, very poorly appreciated. It 
was in Chester County, Pa., that the variety 
originated with Isaac Jefferis, something 
more than a half century ago. There is 
nothing especially distinctive about the 
character of the tree; simply a typical apple 
tree, moderately upright when young, later 
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Chenango, oblong form, recalling the old Sheep- 
nose,agood apple for the home, ripening successively 


assuming a round-headed habit. It is 
reasonably vigorous and not especially 
afflicted with fungous enemies. The very 
characters which disqualify this for commer- 
cial uses give it distinctive value for the 
home garden and the special market grower. 
Critics say it ripens unevenly. This is true, 
but when planted for home use a tree which 
does not ripen all its fruit in the same week 
is of greater advantage to the small gar- 
dener than the one which brings every 
specimen to maturity at the same moment 
‘and exactly on time. 

The fruit is small to medium. Who can 
mention an apple of the largest size of high 
quality? If this variety lacks uniformity 
in ripening it makes it up in size and shape. 
This oblate roundishness is covered with a 
dull red, laid on in splashes and stripes, 
warmed up with bright carmine. Like the 
Early Joe, the core is small and the cells 
open. The flesh is almost white, of firm, 
fine, crisp yet tender texture. Its juiciness 
is a striking feature, while its mild aromatic 
qualities never fail to please. Jefferis is 
eatable in September; it may be kept until 
January without difficulty and in good con- 
dition. It may be set down as an unappre- 
ciated variety, but one which the grower 
will make no mistake in planting for home 
use or for a discriminating market. 

PRIMATE.—This is regarded as the king 
of autumn apples with housewives in cen- 
tral and western New York. It is one of 
the few varieties honored by having a tablet 
erected to commemorate the place of its 
birth. One of the public-spirited townsmen 
of Syracuse, Mr. John T. Roberts, some 
years ago, becoming convinced that it had 


Chenango, of more rounded form, grown on clay 
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its origin in a certain place in the town- 
ship of Camillus, Onondaga County, was 
instrumental in placing upon the spot a 
bronze tablet bearing the following inscrip- 
tion: “On this farm Calvin D. Bingham, 
about 1840, produced the marvelous Primate 
Apple, named by Charles P. Cowles. God’s 
earth is full of love to man.” 

The tree is moderately vigorous, of round- 
ish form, fairly hardy. Fruit is of medium 
size, of rather unattractive whitish yellow 
color, occasionally bearing a slight blush, 
but never striped. The flesh is almost white, 
very fine-textured, very tender and juicy, and 
sprightly sub-acid, with pleasant aroma. 
In the region of its birth-place this variety 
is in season during August and September. 
Like Jefferis and Chenango (which follows), 
the fruit ripens unevenly and should be 
picked successively. Beach, in “‘The Ap- 
ples of New York,” says that it is ‘‘moder- 
ately long-lived and reliably productive.” 

If one grows Chenango, it is probable that 
Primate may be dispensed with, but those 
who have grown it usually become so much 
attached to it that they are very loath to be 
convinced that there are other varieties of 
this season better or even as good. 

LIvLAND RASPBERRY.—Here we meet an 
out-and-out foreigner. It came to this coun- 
try in 1870 with a large batch of immigrants 
entrusted to the care of the United States 
Department of Agriculture by the Director 
of the Imperial Botanical Gardens of St. 
Petersburg. The consignment proved to 
be a motley one, indeed, and among many 
scores of blanks Livland Raspberry proved 
to be a prize. Though it came to this 
country from Russia, it bears the German 
name, Himbeerapfel, and the probability 
is that Silesia or Poland was its place of 
birth. In common with the great majority 
of reputed Russian apples as grown in this 
country, it matures early; in fact, among the 
very first of the summer crop. 

The tree is a round-topped, vigorous 
grower, quite hardy as far north as the valley 
of the St. Lawrence in Quebec, and is grown 
successfully in northern Ontario. 

The fruit is very handsome — one of the 
handsomest summer apples I know — and 
for an extremely early apple, really worth 
while. I believe it will replace Red June and 
Early Harvest when better known, especially 
in sections where summer apple culture is 
a profitable industry. The apple is of 
medium size, of regular, roundish form, with 
smooth, tough skin, beautifully covered with 
bright red shading into crimson, thickly 
veiled with lilac-colored bloom. Its flesh 
is sparkling white, often tinged with red 
near the skin, very tender, melting, with a 
pleasant, mild, sub-acid flavor. Livland 
Raspberry, coming almost as early as that 
earliest of apples, Yellow Transparent, and 
very much better for eating, though not quite 
as good for cooking, is well worthy of culti- 
vation in the home garden, and is an apple 
also to .be carefully tested for commercial 
purposes on a large scale. Like most 
early summer apples, the flesh being tender, 
it is not adapted for handling in large pack- 
ages. Itis eminently a small package variety, 
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and when placed upon the markets in this 
way it will make a very attractive showing. 

CHENANGO.—This is more often called 
Chenango Strawberry. Its name naturally 
associates it with Chenango County, New 
York, but Madison County offers strong evi- 
dence of being its birthplace. It is a rela- 
tively new variety, having been in cultiva- 
tion but little more than half a century. 
The personal characteristics of Chenango 
are exceedingly interesting. 

The tree is characterized by short, stout, 
sturdy branches, and by a vigorous, upright 
type of growth. The tree is not one of the 
largest, yet it attains a very fair size. The 
fruit is peculiar in form in that it suggests the 
old sheepnose variety, but is not so pro- 
nounced in its oblong conicality as that old 
door-yard favorite. In addition to its conical 
and oblong form it is often marked with 
pronounced ridges. The color is a clear 
yellow ground, overlaid with. lively red in 
long stripes and occasional blotches. The 
skin is peculiarly smooth, not oily, but sug- 
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Jefferis, a high quality apple worthy of wider culti- 
vation. Ripens unevenly. Very regular in form 


gesting rather a highly polished surface. 
The flesh is white, tender, yet crisp and 
juicy, and one of its distinguishing char- 
acteristics is the notable aroma and aromatic 
qualities which become very pronounced 
in eating a specimen. 

Chenango, like Jefferis, ripens its crop 
successively, continuing through September 
in central New York. It would be much 
more highly appreciated, if it did not happen 
to compete with the Crawford group of 
peaches. Chenango is a little too mild 
in flavor to make the best quality of apple 
sauce. It is essentially a table dessert apple. 

Plant on strong, sandy loam, prune to an 
open head, in order to permit the admission 
of sunlight and feed liberally; if planted 
on the heavier grades of sandy loam, hand- 
some fruit should be the annual reward. 

FAmEUSE.—In New York and Michigan 
one hears of the Snow Apple; in the Lake 
Champlain district the Fameuse is spoken 
of; and in the Province of Quebec the habi- 
tant speaks of La Fameuse, La Belle Fam- 
euse, and occasionally Pomme de Niége. 
They are one and the same! 

This is by all odds the most widely known 
of Canadian apples. Its range of proper 
adaptation, however, is much narrower 
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than its reputation, and hence the reason for 
some disappointment. Its intrinsic excel- 
lence has been the means of extending its 
culture outside of its natural habitat. 

It is essentially a northern variety. The 
Upper St. Lawrence, the Lake Champlain 
district, and the Northern Lake region of 
Michigan furnish congenial conditions. 
When grown in regions too cool for ripen- 
ing dent corn, Famuese attains that quality 
of crispness essential to the development 
of its highest flavors. In dent corn regions 
its keeping season is short and the flavor 
wanting in briskness. In no section is it 
a first-class cooking variety; if used for 
this purpose, it should be taken while still 
somewhat immature. 

La Belle Fameuse may be found prac- 
tically in every region in the St. Lawrence 
valley from Kingston to points far below 
the Sauguenay River, in fact as far east 
as apple growing prevails. 

A brilliant crimson (the characteristic of 
the color of this apple) is sometimes laid on 


Fameuse, the most widely known of Canadian 


. apples sufiers from being grown outside its region. 


At home it is a first quality fruit 


in stripes and sometimes in heavily suffused 
masses. So clearly differentiated are these 
colors on different trees that people are 
occasionally of the opinion that they repre- 
sent different varieties. In central. and 
western New York we regard Fameuse as 
a fall apple, but in the district of Montreal 
it is often marketed in March and April 
from common storage. 

The tree does not attain large size. At 
first it is round topped and compact, but 
later in life it assumes a somewhat spreading 
habit, rather dense withal. To offset this 
density it should be pruned annually, thin- 
ning the branches so that the sunlight may 
be made available to all parts of the tree. 
Fine, clean fruit of this variety is not easily 
obtained, for it is subject to apple scab in its 
most virulent form. Since the advent of 
spraying the disease is less feared, though 
in older Fameuse growing districts there 
is always a considerable percentage of loss. 
In soil requirements the variety is not so 
particular as some others; but, neverthe- 
less, it has a decided preference for a porous 
gravel containing a high percentage of lime. 
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This type of soil brings to perfection the 
apple’s natural and beautiful colors, and 
when coupled with a northern latitude, its 
delicious, crisp, yet melting qualities of flesh. 

As commonly grown in the regions of the 
eastern townships of Quebec and the upper 
St. Lawrence valley, there is but a small per- 
centage of No. 1 fruit. The heavy bearing 
proclivities of the tree, the susceptibility of 
foliage and fruit to scab, coupled with faulty 
pruning, all tend to reduce the grade of fancy 
fruit, and increase the amount of small and 
poorly colored specimens. The visitor to 
the markets of St. Hyacinthe, Sorel, or Trois 
Rivitres during the winter months will be 
astonished at the marvelous assortment 
in the way of qualities of La Belle Fameuse 
laid out before him. He can buy samples 
from the size of marbles covered with scab 
fungus up to the normal and beautiful 23 inch 
specimen, and this possibly from November 
until April. 

For a number of years an apple grower of 
the Montreal district, Mr. R. W. Shepherd, 
has shipped a limited quantity of fancy 
Fameuse to a personal market in England. 
The package used is a box holding about one 
hundred specimens, constructed on the egg- 
case plan, each apple being wrapped and 
having a compartment to itself. This suits 
the soft-textured Fameuse admirably. 

This worthy apple has been grown for 
nearly three hundred years in the Province 
of Quebec and, as a natural result of wide- 
spread cultivation of any variety, is now the 
parent of a goodly progeny. The most 
distinguished member of the family is the 
McIntosh. Others are: Shiawassee of Michi- 
gan origin; Princess Louise and Scarlet 
Pippin of the Ontario region. Besides these, 
there are several of local repute in the vicin- 
ity of Montreal. Growers in that region 
are well acquainted with Fameuse Sucré, 


' Fameuse Noir, and Green Fameuse. 


McIntosH.—Were I the originator of 
this apple, I would have reason to be a 
proud man. Allen McIntosh, the dis- 
coverer and introducer of the apple of his 
name, will, as the generations come and go, 
be rightly regarded as one of the people’s 
benefactors. 

While there is no proof that McIntosh is 
derived from Fameuse stock, its likeness to 
that variety and its general characteristics 
are so unmistakable as to remove all 
reasonable doubt from the question. 

When this variety is grown on clay soil 
it is often slightly nbbed toward the cavity, 
as shown in this illustration; but the nor- 
mal McIntosh is not ribbed. Itis of medium 
size, averaging somewhat larger than 
Fameuse, regularly and unusually roundish 
in outline. The skin is thin and tough. 
The color of northern-grown specimens 
shades from a livid or bright red to deep 
purplish red, almost black, overspread with 
a delicate lilac bloom. Who sinks his teeth 
into a well-grown McIntosh in prime con- 
dition cannot fail to carry away a cherished 
remembrance. Its white flesh, flaky and 
melting, pleasantly sub-acid, and _ highly 
aromatic, represents a gift of the gods indeed. 

McIntosh originated along the Upper 


McIntosh, of the Fameuse group extends over a 
wider region. It should not be cooked 


St. Lawrence and its distribution was com- 
menced by the introducer, Mr. McIntosh, 
on whose farm it appeared as a chance seed- 
ling in 1870. The tree is hardy and vigor- 
ous, a moderately early and_ practically 
annual bearer. It succeeds over a wider 
range of territory than its reputed parent. 
One finds it growing from the Sauguenay 
River in eastern Quebec to the valley of 
the Fraser, and even on Vancouver Island 
in British Columbia on the west. At the 
National Apple Show in Spokane, in 1908, 
acarload of this variety was exhibited by the 
Bitter Root Valley Orchard Co., of Mon- 
tana, grown at an elevation of some 3,000 
feet and in a location where the thermometer 
occasionally touches 40 degrees below zero. 
In the colder regions of interior British 
Columbia I found an orchard (an old one 
for that region) some twenty years of age, 
where most varieties had been killed by cold 
and climatic difficulties; yet McIntosh was 
thriving and productive. In high latitudes it 
is smaller in size and firmer in texture, 
coupled with higher coloring than normal. 
McIntosh, like Fameuse, is a fancy apple, to 
be sold in small packages, to be eaten fresh 
out of hand... Don’t cook it. In doing so 
you simply spoil a good thing. I do not 
think McIntosh will supersede Fameuse in 
the old home of the latter, but it will have 
much greater vogue in the newer apple region 
of British Columbia and the Northwest 
Pacific. 


Primate, much esteemed as anautumnapple. Long- 
lived and productive 
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Fancy Peaches in the Northwest — By J. G. Cooke, t, 


SOME REMARKABLE FIGURES, SHOWING THE DEVELOPMENTS OF A GREAT MODERN INDUSTRY — HOW 
THE MATTER OF WATER CONTROL IS OF VITAL IMPORTANCE TO THE QUALITY OF THE CROP 


| Per a couple of months last summer 
while in the State of Washington I 
looked out every day on a fine peach orchard. 
I watched its cultivation with great interest 
as an excellent illustration of successful up-to- 
date methods. Nothing was left to chance. 
Each tree was under severe individual tute- 
lage, pruned according to its position in the 
orchard with reference to the prevailing 
winds. All the trees had been vigorously 
pruned back to obtain a low and bushy 
formation. During the first years the young 
growth had been cut back one-half or even 
more. Aside from the greater convenience 
in handling, trees kept low are less likely 
tofreeze. Theshrewd 

grower had well in \ 

mind the advantages 
of being able to gath- 
er most of his crops 
while standing on the 
ground. The use of 
ladders not only in- 
volves more time, 
but inevitably injures 
some boughs and 
bruises the fruit to 
some extent. 

The trees were 
wonderfully clean 
and _well- groomed 
looking. The gener- 
al effect of the orch- 
ard was one of great 
symmetry. The trees 
were twenty feet 
apart and there was 
not a single break in 
the long green ranks. 
The cultivator turned 
over the soil several 
times during the 
season, and not a 
weed or blade of grass 
showed under the 
trees 

It is very impor- 
tant to the fruit grow- 
er to understand the 
different needs of his 
different fruits. For 
instance, apples are 
found to profit by one 
final irrigation short- 
ly before the fruit is 
picked; the fruit 
quickly plumps out 
more satisfactorily. 
Peaches, on the con- 
trary, with their softer, 
juicier flesh, are dis- 
tinctly injured by 
being given to drink 
just before they are 
picked; the water 
softens them too 
much. Now and 


again the gently melodious murmur of water 
flowing through the irrigation flumes and 
ditches came to me. I watched hurrying 
beneficient streams make their way through 
the tiny laterals to give the thirsty peach 
trees a drink. The water was kept on each 
time for from two to three days, and then 
the orchard was a sparkle under the fine 
western sunlight. Nowhere in the world 
does one realize the beauty and value of 
water as impressively as in the sections 
depending upon irrigation. 

The tree kept low and reachable is the 
more easily cared for in the fight against 
curculio, the peach borer, San José scale, 
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gumming, or fruit rot. The peach orchard 
as well as the pear orchard cannot bear as 
strong sunshine as can apples. It should 
face north rather than south so as to lessen 
the lability to sun scald. 

Last summer there was not a peach in 
that beautiful orchard. During the previous 
winter a cold snap unprecedented in that 
part of the state had frozen the buds. Yet 
the knowledge that he was to have no crop 
that year did not keep the owner from refus- 
ing an offer of $3,500 per acre last spring for 
his peach orchard. He had made so much 
in past years and could definitely count on 
big returns in the future. It was only the 
second time in the 
last twenty years that 
the peach crop failed 
in that section. The 
other failure also was 
due to unusual cold. 
In 1907 he took in 
$1,489 per acre from 
his peaches. 

No fruit makes 
stronger appeal 
through outward 
beauty than the 
peach. Its rounded 
contours, exquisite 
color, and _ velvety 
bloom claim atten- 
tion, and then the 
delicious fragrance 
and flavor! ‘There 
never was a time be- 
fore when people 
cared so much for the 
beauty of fruit and 
were willing to pay 
so largely for that. 

The peaches grown 
under irrigation will 
bear comparison with 
any. It is true that 
some of the beautiful 
California peaches are 
tasteless, thoroughly 
insipid, but those 
grown in Oregon, 
Washington, and Ida- 
ho will be found as 
delicious as they are 
pleasing to look at. 

Although very large 
profits have been 
realized from peaches, 
many orchardists are 
afraid to grow them 
because of their deli- 
cacy and: liability to 
winter killing. It is 
true that nature has 
not provided the fruit 
bud of the peach 


Is there anything more appealing than a peach tree laden with its luscious fruits? Each tree is given with as warm close- 
careful individual attention, vigorous pruning giving a low, bushy growth 


textured sheaths as 


om 
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In the irrigated orchards of the West, peaches 
attain large size and fine finish 


have been given to apples and _ pears. 
Peaches are quickly killed if the tem- 
perature falls much below zero. The 
growers are continually trying to overcome 
the handicap by carefully developing more 
and more hardy peaches. A great deal has 
been already accomplished along this line. 
The Elbertas — the Wrights — and Russell 
— and some others as now grown are said 
to be hardier than they used to be. The 
first peaches carried west were only remote 
kin to the fine big luscious article which is 
now produced. The earlier specimens — 
small, inclined to be hard, of inferior flavor, 
were scarcely like the same fruit. [This is 
an important statement! We know of no 


case, properly authenticated, of actual. 


increase of hardiness of the same variety — 
there may be hardier strains or selections; but 
these are, in fact, new varieties essentially 


' different from the original EprTors.] 


_The orchardist has learned that much 
can be done to pro- 


‘tect the tender peach 


buds from frosts 
and nipping winds 
by the judicious 
planting of wind- 
breaks. Lombardy 
poplars and ever- 
greens have been 
used for the purpose. 
Nut trees too, are 
thus utilized and pro- 
duce their own mar- 
ketable crop. 

While in the case 
of the apple the de- 
mand is more and 
more for the medium- 
sized, rather than 
for the tremendous, 
the public appéars 
to prefer peaches just 
as big as they can be 
got. Twenty-five 
cents a peach is not 
an unusual price; ex- 
ceptionally fine 
peaches have found 
a market at two 
dollars each. 

Such fruit is exclu- 
sively for the rich 


One of the irrigation flames in the Northwest orchard lands. 
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man’stable. Thereis, however, nearly always 
an excellent general market for fine peaches. 
It is one of the most generally popular of 
fruits. 

A great variety of peaches is grown in the 
Northwest. The big yellow-meated Elberta 
is, perhaps, as popular as any. It does well 
nearly everywhere; is very prolific; so are 
the Crawfords, both the early and late, and 
the Morris White. Many of the varieties 
familiar to the eastern farmer are found here 
in a much finer state of development. 

There was a time when the fruit grower 
sought sheltered lowlands for his peaches. 
Experience has taught him that this is a 
mistake. Peaches as well as apples do better 
on fairly high land, where they can have free 
circulation of air. The most thoroughly 
winter killed peaches I saw last summer 
were those situated on low land. 

While the grower is obliged to wait five 
years or more before he can take a profitable 
crop from his apple trees, he can do so in 
three years from peach trees. Therefore 
it is his common practice to set out peach 
trees as fillers between the apples. These 
are destined for removal when the apple 
trees mature. Many feel as does a certain 
acquaintance of mine who plants his apples 
and peaches in separate orchards because 
he does so hate to take out the fine vigorous 
peach trees while they are still in active 
bearing. “Every one of those trees is such 
a good commercial proposition in itself 
that I just can’t sacrifice it, can’t find it in 
my heart to do it,” he admitted. ‘“‘So I 
leave them in between the apples, crowding 
them, making me lose in the long run, by 
injuring my apple trees. And there are lots 
more like me,” he asserted. ‘Look around 
at the orchards and you'll see plenty of peach 


The exact time 


As fillers in the apple orchards peaches pay hand- 
somely in the early years 


fillers that ought to come out, only the owners 
hate to do it. It’s weak-minded, but it’s 
awfully natural. Now, my best way is to 
keep the trees separate and trust to small 
fruits or potatoes for fillers. It doesn’t 
lacerate my feelings to get rid of them at any 
time.” 

How much money do peaches yield? 
Official returns from peach growers give 
their receipts per acre from three to six year 
old trees from $1,000 to $2,580. There 
are usually about too peach trees to the acre. 
Each acre may be expected to yield from 
200 to 2000 boxes of fruit, according to the 
age and condition of the trees. Peaches 
bring anywhere from 
.50 to $r a box or- 
dinarily. The fruit 
= is often bought on 
the trees by agents 
from the commission 
houses. I heard of 
one grower who thus 
received $6.50 a tree 
for his. Another 
states that $1,200 an 
acre from three-year- 
old peaches is a fair 
estimate. One man 
had shipped 3,300 
boxes from 450 trees. 
Another had sold 
4,000 boxes from 34 
acres at an average 
price of .70 a box. 

Well over a million 
peach trees are grow- 
ing in Washington 
alone. More than 
half of these are in 
Yakima County. 
The wonderfully pro- 
lific orchards of this 
Yakima Valley are 
fast making it one of 


Sa aS Ut the famous fruit sec- 


tions of the world. 
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Pruning Grapes the Year Round —8y Julian Burroughs, 


New 
York 


DESCRIPTIONS OF TWO METHODS OF CONTROL FOR THE AMATEUR WHO 
WISHES TO GROW GRAPES FOR QUALITY RATHER THAN FOR QUANTITY 


Gers grapes hang high in reality as well 

as in fable—from the very fact of 
their hanging so high they must have been 
improperly pruned and consequently sour. 
Whenever I am asked to prune some grape 
vines, whether it is on some city-yard per- 
gola or the few vines of an _ outlying 
farm, nearly always I find too much wood 
and a complete disregard for the prin- 
ciples of grape pruning. You may culti- 
vate, spray, and fertilize, but unless pruning 
is attended to properly the grapes are 
pretty sure to lack in size, flavor, color, 
and aroma. 

To begin with, do not be afraid to ruth- 
lessly cut away the old wood. Remember 
that the fruit is always born close in on the 
season’s growth which in turn — and mark 
this, for it is the keystone of pruning grapes 
— grows from the wood of the year before. 
Therefore we have a one-two rotation of 
grape wood, and except for the main stalk 
up from the ground no wood should be left 
on the vine longer than two seasons. In the 
commercial vineyards at least nine-tenths of 
all the wood is cut off every December. On 
arbors, trellises and pergolas, because of 
the utter confusion, it is rather hard to carry 
out this principle to the letter. Even in 
such cases it is well to try to establish a 
regular rotation and system — say a sym- 
metrical series of main stalks, branched or 
spreading, that are permanent and from 
which the one-two order can be grown and 
cut back every year just as done in the 
Kniffin system. 

The “two-arm” form of the Kniffin 
system is the best and simplest way of grow- 
ing grapes and has been adopted by nearly 
all the commercial growers east of the 
Mississippi. It not only gets results in the 
fruit but it is impossible to think of anything 
more simple; it holds the grapes up out of 
reach of chickens, ducks, and geese, enabling 
one to grow grapes in a hen yard; it makes 
spraying easy and complete; it reduces the 
summer pruning to almost nothing; and 
permits the growing of small fruits and 
vegetables under the rows of grapes, thus 
permitting the grower to make double use 
of his ground. This ideal system is well 
shown in the accompanying photographs; 
it consists of one main or permanent stalk 
tied to a wire six feet from the ground which, 
in turn, is held up by solid posts of wood or 
concrete. On this wire, like the outstretched 
arms of a man, are tied the two eight- 
bud arms. These arms are grown new 
and are entirely cut away every year, 
their place being taken by two new arms, 
the ones that come out nearest the main 
stalk. 

Around the year with this system would be: 
In December (or now) trim as directed above, 
dropping the old wood on the ground where 
it can be dragged into heaps and burned, the 


Before trimming. The ends of the canes were bent 
down and tied to a lower wire; it is better to tie 
to one wire 


After trimming. The two new arms are always of 
the season’s growth. Leave to 8 or 10 buds 


ashes being put back under the vines; in 
April securely tie the new arms to the wire, 
yet do not tie so tightly that room is not left 
for the season’s growth — otherwise as the 
arms grow the string will girdle them; in 
May rub off the buds or suckers that come 
out on the main stalk; in June, and again in 
July, lightly untangle the new shoots, making 
them hang down freely like the ribs of an 
umbrella. Do not do this while the vines 
are in bloom. In later July “scissor off” 
the surplus bunches of grapes. . 

No specific directions can be given for this, 
so much depends on circumstances. One 
infallable rule can be given, however, and 
that is that grapes, once they begin to 
ripen, should continue to mature rapidly 
and all the bunches on the vine should 
be ripe within at least two weeks from 
the time the first one is fairly started. If 
they do not do this, but drag along in a sour, 
semi-colored condition you know at once 
that you have too many grapes on the vine 
and some of them, the greenest, should be 
dropped at once. If you do not do this the 
vine cannot ripen its wood and that means 
an injured vine and probably no grapes next 
year. Count the buncheS on one or two 
average vines, write it down and next July 
“scissor off” down to that number. It is 
best to cut off too many rather than too few; 
remember that the bunches left on will in 
a large measure make up in size, and con- 
sequently in beauty and flavor, for those 
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dropped in July. The advantages of an 
early scissoring off is at once apparent. 

As an example of this let me mention the 
Green Mountain or Winchell, a very early 
and very sweet grape. If allowed to over- 
load, the fruit will very often remain bitter 
and hard until killed by frost. ‘The Camp- 
bell Early, a very good home grape, when 
grown on rich soil, will invariably overload 
and often three-fourths of the bunches have 
to be dropped. 

Now this summer budding, pruning, and 
scissoring off is not only a part of grape 
pruning, butit has a vital connection with the 
winter pruning in that, unless it is done, the 
vine cannot ripen its grapes in time to ripen 
the wood before frost, in which latter case 
the winter trimming is a farce and growing 
fine grapes an impossibility. Better do 
your pruning yourself than let Jack Frost 
doitfor you. A grape vine can only ripen a 
given amount of grapes in a period of years. 
Since it will often try to ripen them all in one 
year with disastrous results, we must restrain 
it. This is especially true of the fine 
varieties. 

Where grapes are not grown on the two- 
arm system, but are grown on arbors or 
trellises, the summer pruning requires more 
attention. The reason for this is that in the 
two-arm system the new shoots hang down 
naturally with the result that they make no 
undue growth, whereas on arbors or walls 
the season’s growth, unless pinched back, 
will attain such length that only very inferior 
and straggly grapes are produced. It is 
necessary, therefore, in such cases to pinch 
off the ends of all shoots that do not hang 
down freely, not letting them attain a length 
of more than four or five feet. Often the 
seconds or laterals that come out behind 
each leaf have to be cut out or pinched back 
in turn. In short, the wood-producing pro- 
pensity must be curbed, throwing the strength 
of the vine into the fruit, without, on the other 
hand, crippling the vine or so reducing its 
foliage that ripening is retarded. ‘The leaves 
of a grape are its lungs and a full, healthy 
foliage means high-colored and sweet fruit. 

Though grapes can be grown on any sweet, 
well drained soil, there are two things that 
interfere seriously and make it hard to pro- 
duce fine grapes: the sod under the vines and 
large shade trees near-by. 

The 2-8-10 fertilizer is about the best for 
grapes. Wood ashes are excellent, but 
stable manure alone without potash in 
some form is not sufficient. Campbell 
Early, however, must have either manure or 
some green legume plowed under. Watch 
the green wood, and if it does not ripen up 
along with or very soon after the fruit, apply 
more fertilizer rich in potash and phosphoric 
acid the next spring. ‘‘Ripen the wood” 
— on that depends proper pruning, on which 
depends the quality of your grapes. 


There Was Once a Man Who Dreamed, II.—By Ida M. H. Starr, tr 


[The first part of this article was published in last month’s number, page ro.] 


HE second book on the corner shelf is 
bound in green. Who would ever 
expect to find this favorite volume of Eng- 
lish Houses and Gardens in any but the tints 
of early spring, in the color scheme of those 
days when the north wind is pacified and 
there is a feeling of expectancy in the world 
without of wonderful things coming, more 
wonderful than ever before? There are 
chubby-faced cupids on the cover design, 
upholding emblems of the gardener’s art, 
which seem more reminiscent of the past, 
than even the peacock strutting under the 
clipped yews or the greyhounds among 
the cypresses. 

The turning of a page brings one into an. 
atmosphere of delicious fragrance, and 
whatever may be one’s surroundings, at 
once plain walls and treeless streets, or 
newly formed, unfinished gardens, are 
effaced by thoughts of courtyards and 
terraces, bowling greens and _parterres, 
arbors, groves and avenues. What a leap 
from matter-of-fact to-day, to a “‘Parterre 
de Broderie” of the long silent century 
of romance! 

You and I, garden lovers, turn to these 
old prints with much the same feeling of 
reverence as does the artist to the traditions 
of ancient Greece. Whatever their limita- 
tions, all gardens are more or less uncon- 
sciously patterned after the Italian Renais- 
sance models of the seventeenth century, 
from the tiny plot of ground with its one 
round flower bed set in restful simplicity, to 
the splendid garden of great decorative 
scheme and stately proportion. For gener- 
ations the garden lover has longed almost 
hopelessly to repro- 
duce the knots, 
groves, bosquets and 
avenues of old Eng- 
lish gardens. His de- 
spair of success has 
not been without 
reason. Glance 
through any collec- 
tion of garden books 
in any library and 
then make an honest 
confession of the 
mental attitude into 
which you are 
plunged after having 
gone through a series 
of pictures illustra- 
ting English gardens. 
They are wonder 
gardens, overwhelm- 
ing in bloom; per- 
petually verdant; 
cunning in device; 
geometrical enclos- 
ures adorned in 
consummate art by 
hedgerows of rose- 
mary and box; long 
shaded vistas of 


green alleys; labyrinths of endless fol- 
lage in century-old dignity; so finished, 
so perfect, so complete are these master 
gardens that they cease to be a pattern or 
an inspiration. You look hopelessly at 
picture after picture, and then close the 
book. The owners of these gardens, you 
feel, must always have had their own way, 
with unlimited means wherewith to procure 
unlimited effects: the garden could never 
have begun —it had always been; it had 
had no tragedies, trees never died nor was 
there ever any blight; the garden was never 
new nor crude. As you close the book you 
seem to hear the clang of a gate which shuts 
you on the other side of a high wall. 

Here is a book which speaks at once to 
the individual. Why—vyou think —here 
are things I can do. I am not to be shut 
out after all, for here is a garden in the 
beginning; a dear, funny, bare garden just 
in its swaddling clothes, as is mine. So you 
lose yourself in these old prints of gardens, 
thought out centuries ago by men who 
dreamed. 

Even the towering walls of a Castle, or a 
Manor House, here and there in their midst 
do not overwhelm you or lead you to feel 
that the plans of these early gardens are 
beyond your possibilities, for a homely truth 
is facing you as you turn page after page: 
that there was once a time when the now 
famous gardens of the world were not beauti- 
ful or luxuriant or overwhelmed with flowers 
or shaded by lofty trees, or perfect or im- 
posing or anything else but just seed-beds 
and tree nurseries. Then out from this 
quaint crudity of plantations there blossoms 


Trees do, fortunately, happen to grow in many fitting places, because they must 
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a splendid hope and a gate swings open, and 
you enter your dream garden, and in fancy 
picture your perennials after they have 
become a fixed possession of this earth; or 
it maybe your avenues radiating in every 
direction—whatever the dream, you have 
touched the hand of those early artists and 
you two have been made of one spirit. 

If there should be any question in your 
mind as to the way in which English gar- 
dens were made in the beginning, examine 
the prints of that period. They tell the 
story. There you see parterres in their 
infancy, hedgerows in tiny slips and every- 
where trees, thousands of trees set out with 
infinite pains and long-seeing purpose. 

Examine the picture of ‘Chatsworth 
House, being ye Seat of his Grace, William 
Duke and Earl of Devonshire, Marquis of 
Hartington, Baron of Hardwick, Ld. Stew- 
ard of her Maj’sts Household, Chief 
Justice in Eyre of all her Maj’sts Forrests, 
Chaces, Parks, and Kt. of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter.” Itshows a sumptuous 
mansion surrounded by a scheme of garden- 
ing which bewilders the fancy even in its 
uncompromising black and white. In front 
of the house is the “‘Parterre de Broderie” 
surrounded by small trees; to the left are 
knots and bowling greens, surrounded by 
small trees; to the right a geometrical garden 
of solid clipped hedges, surrounded by small 
trees; farther out the kitchen garden and 
the water garden with fountains, surrounded 
by small trees; still further the fields, sur- 
rounded by small trees; and to the North, 
South, East and West, highways leading 
into the vanishing line dotted by small trees. 
If you look clearly 
you will see riders 
toiling upon the 
mireyroad. It isall 
new, young, muddy, 
awkward, angular 
and unfinished. The 
plantings of the little 
sapling trees look 
actually silly about 
the magnificent 
Manor House. . 

Look at Plate No. 
11. Hereis the fam- 
ous Knole, near 
Sevenoaks, Kent. 
When Queen Eliza- 
beth presented this 
gorgeous property to 
the Earl of Leicester, 
have you any idea 
that those trees were 
other than saplings, 
shivering, and dying, 
their places being 
refilled by stronger 
little trees of the 
same age? 

Have you any idea 
that the long drive, 
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through the undeviatingly straight approach 
to the Castle was any but a hot and dusty 
way in the summer and a veritable bog of 
mud in the winter; that the out-riders were 
other than dusty, sweltering attendants on 
the shadeless highway in July, and worse 
in winter, as they labored along the newly 
planted, muddy roads to the destination of 
their liege Jord? If you deceive yourself 
with the idea that English estates were never 
crude and awkward, that they never began, 
that they have always existed in their present 
glory, you need only look at these old plates. 

In a certain sense, we of America are 
facing the same problem that our English 
forebears did in the seventeenth century. 
We are awakening to a realization, as they 
did, that trees do not always happen where 
they should, and that if we wish them to 
happen at all our hands and souls must be 
taught what tree-hunger is. 

Not only Chatsworth House and Knole, 


He knew he could not live to see his treasure reach an age of dignity, but he planted the yew just the same 
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but dozens of others shown in these plates 
in a formative state, are surrounded by 
innumerable exclamation points of young 
plantings, in fact there is hardly a picture in 
this book of early landscape work on English 
estates that shows a tree of any size, except 
occasionally on the neighboring hills. Go 
to these estates to-day, and see what has 
become of the baby trees. These men were 
practical men, but at the same time they 
were dreamers above all else. 

No one can look at these pictures and not 
feel the thrill of delight which must have 
filled the mind of the illustrious designer. 
He not only created superb gardens and 
parks, but he revelled in the thought of his 
designs growing, day by day, into the fashion 
he originated. It all grew very slowly, but 
it grew, and he saw it grow, and he knew it 
would go on growing, and that was his happi- 
ness, his greatest recompense. 

Now this is just where the gate is opening 
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for you and me. If there was a time when 
the garden lovers whose work has since 
become a very part of the enduring earth — 
if these men, these master gardeners, were 
content to live their whole lives and expect 
nothing but a promise of future glory for 
their masterpieces, their trees — should 
not we, their disciples, be done with 
ephemeral gardens, and find our happi- 
ness as they did in initiating plans which 
may endure. : 

You buy a home in the country. You 
hire a gardener to make you a world of 
flowers. A gentle-voiced, silent-man steps 
forth to bid the flowers come. And they do 
come, worlds:and worlds of flowers and he 
— the silent man — finds his happiness. 

You engage a landscape architect. He, 
the far-seeing man, withdraws within him- 
self, and evolves a vision of supreme beauty, 
and his dream. of your landscape takes 
him into a world apart. He finds his | 
happiness. 

Time goes on, and the vistas grow more 
beautifully enframed, but you do not find 
your happiness. 

““Whatis it all about, this joy of gardens ?” 
I hear you say. ' 

“Why, it is just like buying a picture. I 
merely put up the money. It is an illusion, 
like everything else.”” And yet you know 
that the architect and the gardener have not 
the look of men who follow illusions. Your 
desire to discover the secret of their happi- 
ness leads you to the gardener. You step 
into what seems a sanctuary of flowers, it 
has been so loved by the silent man, and you 
turn to where, perhaps, a Japanese imperial 
iris has lifted its regal head, and you stoop 
to gather a blossom. A hurried, anxious 
step comes across the path. A gentle-voiced 
man, hastens to the flower, leans over it 
protectingly, as if it were a shrine: “Ah, sir, I 
beg of you, not to-day; perhaps to-morrow 
you may cut, but not to-day. See the blos- 
som is not yet perfect.” 

Then you go to where the landscape 
architect is superintending the layout of 
your grounds. You suggest certain changes. 
‘““Your idea, sir, would be quite correct in 
some places, but it would spoil my design 
should it be carried out here.” 

The architect has been hired at much 
cost, so you leave him alone to work out his 
happiness and his dreams, and you hear 
the clang of a gate. You are standing with- 
out the wall of your own garden. 

And you turn to walk — whither? Not 
in your garden — but on the outside of some 
other man’s garden and you begin to under- 
stand that these men who are dreaming and 
watching and loving the things in your garden 
are absorbing from your own earth the 
happiness which should be yours, and they 
are not only being enriched by your rightful 
treasure of happiness but you are actually 
paying them to take it from you. 

Oh — Mr. Worldman, believe me, the 
joy: of it all is not to own a garden, but to 
make a garden; to feel that your intelligence 
is back of every flower that blooms and 
every tree that grows; to be yourself the man 
who dreams! 
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Ww not try something different in 

planting this year? Instead of having 
a garden of flowers and vegetables only, set 
aside a portion of your garden space for small 


fruits. ‘They are worth trying because there 
is money to be made in small fruits and 
because there are problems to work out 
along with the cultivation. 

Perhaps, for a first year, it would be the 
wisest plan to try but one kind of fruit and 
give up only a small space to this experiment. 
It is surprising what you can do on just a 
bit of land. 

Strawberries would be the best small 
fruit to start with. You see you can have 
not only a strawberry bed on a given piece 
of land, but other things too. Suppose a 
little spot 6 x 2} ft. is chosen. On this ten 
plants can be put in two rows of five each, 
and in between the rows radishes may be 
sown. Along the edges of the bed is space 
enough for lettuce. This is all any one 
could expect to get from a 6 x 2} ft. strip of 
ground. 

Now let us get down to the strawberry 
business. Strawberries should be planted 
just as scon as the ground can be worked in 
the spring. The plants had better be pur- 
chased from some one, right there in your 
own town, who has had success with his. 
Then you will doubtless have success too. 
Calculate on paying two cents for a plant. 
So for twenty cents the ten plants are 
bought. 

Choose a spot in the garden not shady 
but sunny. If there is a moist spot, take 
that. Mind you, a moist spot does not 
mean a place with water standing on top 
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IT IS TIME TO WORK IN THE GAR- 
DEN; BUT THE GARDEN MUST BE A 
PAPER ONE— WORK OUT THE PLAN 
AND BECOME MASTER OF IT SO 
THAT WHEN OUTDOOR GARDENING 
COMES, NO TIME SHALL BE WASTED. 


Conducted by 
ELLEN EDDY SHAW 
New York 


of it! This would never do. After choosing 
the place, work into the soil some well- 
rotted stable manure. Spade this in thor- 
oughly and rake the earth until perfectly 
fine. 

It may help in planting to mark off the 
garden, thus getting distances just might. 
Measure in 6 inches from each corner of the 
garden along its width, driving in stakes at 
these points. Now stretch strings length- 
wise of the bed, tying to stakes. This gives 
two strings just 14 feet apart and 6 feet 
long. On one line measure down g inches 
from the stake, along the other line 15 inches, 
placing stakes; then from each of these points 
put stakes along the lines one foot apart. 
This gives the exact spot for each one of the 
ten plants. And in this way the plants 
alternate down the rows, giving plenty of 
space for spreading, without interfering. 

Now set the plants. Dig atrench. Hold 
the plant against one side of the trench as 
shown in the picture on page 94. Then push 
the earth in from the other side, cover the 
root and press firmly in place. Be sure the 
plants are neither above nor below the sur- 
face of the ground, but exactly on the level. 
If during the first few days the sun is very 
hot, the plants should be covered lightly 
with some straw from the barn. 

As the plants grow they will send out 
shoots called runners. All these runners, 
as they appear, should be cut from the 
plants. This way of handling is spoken of 
as “hill”’ culture. If not cut off, the runners 
twine in together and form what is called 
a “matted row.’’ Such a method as this is 
field culture. But for this, the rows should 


be placed three feet apart. You boys and 
girls had better choose the hill culture. 

It is possible to get strawberries from 
these plants the very first year under high 
cultivation in rich soil; but it is better to 
wait for a second year’s yield. You will 
gain by it in the end. So, if you decide to 
wait, pinch off the strawberry blossoms, as 
they come. Perhaps you’d like to leave 
just a few blossoms to see the sort of berry 
you have. 

These ten plants may be as good as a 
puzzle for you. For some of you might 
like to work out other good varieties for 
your locality. If so, try ten different 
varieties. Or try two plants each of five 
varieties; or five plants of two varieties. 
Twelve plants instead of ten offer a greater 
number for combinations. In choosing 
varieties, choose those with perfect flowers 
and so be sure of fruit. 

You will understand that there is real 
need for working out varieties for the locality 
when such a berry as Marshall is considered. 
For, although this is of the finest quality, it 
will only succeed in certain very heavy, rich 
soils. Although this might be a good one 
to experiment with, yet it would not be wise 
to choose it for all ten of your plants. Gandy 
is a variety which thrives on sandy soil, and, 
produces alate crop. Mitchell Early should 
be used for early crops. Nick Ohmer, 
Brandywine and Sharpless are other good 
varieties to try. We shall offer a prize to 
any one working out from ten varieties the 
one best suited to his locality or conditions. 
A prize for the best specimens from a first 
year bed; also from a second year bed. 


SOME SMALL GARDENING PLANS THAT WORKED 


fe MAY seem early to consider garden plans. 

But it is not. For just a little later when the 
ground is workable things come on with a big rush. 
So you will be glad then if the working plans for the 
garden are made. 

Much depends upon the amount of space avail- 
able for garden purposes. But plans for large 
spaces can be made over to fit smaller spaces. 

In general a good rule to follow is this — have as 
simple an arrangement as possible. 

Some bright pleasant day it will be possible to 
get out and measure the space you are going to use 
for garden purposes. Do this in order to make a 
working plan so that you may work out just the 
number of rows of seeds you are going to use for 
different things in the garden. Thus a good, 
general working idea of the garden is obtained. 


If it is a school pian, it is well to hand the general 
scheme directly to one of the upper grades to work 
out. Have enough big plans of the entire garden 
to put up one ineach room. ‘The single grade can 
work its own smaller, individual plan from this 
big one. For your home gardens do the same thing. 

Choose an easy scale to work from. Suppose 
your garden is to be 20 feet long; then if } inch 
is taken for the scale, this 20-foot line in the plan will 
be 5 inches long. Tf the garden is 12 feet wide, 
then make the plan-width 3 inches. This is 
quite simple. When the bare outline is drawn the 
rows of vegetables and plants may be put in with 
dotted lines. Then here is the entire garden 
before your eyes to work from. Later, when you 
go outdoors to really plant, this plan will be 
invaluable. 
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A number of plans are shown this month. From 
them you can see just how to make yourown. You 
will also get points on arrangement of space and 
perhaps some on things to plant. 

The explanations of these gardens, as given by 
the directors or assistants, will have in them sug- 
gestions for others, especially teachers. The feature 
of management has been touched on. 

The Poughkeepsie garden was a city garden where 
space was unlimited. It was not a school garden. 
New Paltz represents a country school garden. 
But it’s connection with the Normal School gave it 
certain advantages of supervision, possible for any 
Normal School having a location in a small place, 
where school land is not limited. Typical country 
school conditions are represented by the Alford 
Garden. It was entirely managed by the teacher 
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VUGETABLE GARDEN 


4 
FLOWER GARDEN 
The ‘‘Common plot’’ system, as employed at New 
Paltz, N. Y. 


FLOWER GARDEN: I., sunflower; IJ., nasturtium; III., 
poppies; IV., marigold; V., zinnia; VI., bachelor button ; 
VIII., candytuft, mignonette. 

VEGETABLE GARDEN: I., lettuce, radish ; II., lettuce, radish ; 
IIJ., lettuce; IV., beets and onions; V., herbs peppers ; 
VI., tomatoes; VII., experimental. 


herself. Dr.-Melville’s school, No. 84, is a city 
school, with just the limited space most city schools 
have to contend with. His solution of this problem 
for his own school is suggestive to others for theirs. 


THE COMMON PLOT 


HE New Paltz school garden was divided into 
large plots. Different grades took the 
management of a given plot or two, and the prob- 
lem of raising a certain vegetable and flower. The 
Roman numerals on the plots stand for the grades, 
while the caption tells the kind of seed planted. 
For example, Grade V. has a plot in the vegetable 
garden for the raising of herbs and peppers. 
Now look over into the flower garden, and it is 
seen by consulting the key that zinnias belong to 
this grade and are planted at the extreme left, in 
the lower part of the garden. 

It is to be noted, too, that the flower garden is of 
the purely ornamental type, its color masses being 
broken by borders of mignonette and candytuft. 
This whole matter of color scheme was a problem 
worked out by the sixth grade in its art work. 

The kindergarten had a long strip of land where 
large-seeded plants were planted. The sixth 
grade assisted the little children in their planting. 
Another big space was given up to the raising of 
grains thus assisting the industrial geography work. 


COUNTRY CONDITIONS 


OTICE in the Alford garden, Great Barring- 
ton, Mass., that the double bed, at the left 

in the plan, is a space-saving device. All side 
strips have been utilized as well. In the following 
account by the teacher (Ethel H. Nash) the ar- 
rangement of working time is good and suggestive: 
In the accompanying plan of the garden it is shown 
that the plots on the right were devoted to flowers 
and those on the left to vegetables. Each child 
had an individual plot, planting either flowers or 
vegetables, as he chose. Some of the older ones 
wished to plant both and were given the oppor- 
tunity to do so, one plot on each side being given 
them. The long beds at the sides, in the middle 
and at the back were known as class beds. These 
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Individual plots, with vegetables and flowers in 
separate halves of the garden. The long beds are 
““class’’ beds (Great Barrington, Mass.). 
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were taken care of by all as they finished caring for 
their own beds. 

We planted only such vegetables as would mature 
early in the summer: radishes, lettuce, peas and 
string beans. Each child carried home the produce 
of his garden. For flowers, in the individual plots 
we planted asters, California poppies, zinnias, 
African daisies, four o’clock’s, poppies, China pinks, 
balsams, marigolds and bachelor’s buttons. 

In the long beds we planted nasturtiums, annual 
hollyhocks, cosmos, sweet peas, calendula and pansy 
plants. In arranging these we tried to keep in mind 
the height and colors of the various kinds so as to 
have a pleasing effect when they blossomed. Many of 
these seeds were started in the schoolroom in March, 
where we could watch their early development. 

The whole class worked in the garden from half- 
past three until four o’clock every afternoon in the 
busiest season, and afterward as often as was nec- 
essary. At times, too, different ones were allowed 
to work in the garden as they finished their regular 
school work. 


GARDEN MANAGEMENT 


IN LAYING out and starting the work in the 
garden at Eastman Park, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 


each child was assigned one plot and given a card ° 


bearing the number to correspond with the number 
on the marking stake placed at one end of the plot. 

Each child was required to mark, plant and 
cultivate his own plot under the direct supervision 
of an assistant, who had been previously instructed 
in every detail. Assistants were not allowed to do 
any of the work for the pupil. After a pupil thought 
his work was completed for that day, the director 
inspected it. If all was well done then the number 
of the plot was taken on a card used especially for 
the purpose, and afterward copied in the register. 
If, after inspecting the plot, the work was not satis- 
factory the attention of the pupil was called to this. 
In no instance would credit be given the pupil before 
everything was done in businesslike shape. 

The garden was open all day on Saturday and 
every day from three to six in the afternoon. There 
were one hundred and seventy-six individual plots 
inthe garden. Three times that number of children 
applied for plots during the season. 

Sections of the garden used for observation work 
and portions set apart for flowers were prepared, 
planted, and cared for, during the entire season, 
by all the children working in a company. The 
children worked these after their work in the 
individual plots was done. In this way, these 
sections were always kept in fine shape. In these 
sections we planted and cultivated vegetables and 
plants not grown in individual plots. 

Each child raised beans, lettuce, beets, carrots, 
onions and turnips on his individual plot; and 
planted two kinds of sweet corn, pop-corn, brown 
corn, tomatoes, cabbage, cauliflower, hemp, flax, 
buckwheat, wheat, peanuts and a large variety of 
flowers for observation work. 

The size of the individual plot was six feet, with 
a foot path between plots. Main paths measured 
three feet. Along these main paths, or streets, 
were narrow borders of grass. 

Once each week all the pupils assembled together 
under some nearby shade tree and a little talk or 
lecture on some feature of plant life was given, or 
some simple experiment was performed. 

Wn. L. Witpery, Director. 


A GROUP SYSTEM 


HE garden work at Dr. Melville’s school, No. 

84, New York City, is confined to the third 
and fourth grades, as space is limited. Each plot is 
Bias 

The flower beds, marked F, in the plan, are com- 
munity gardens. The plants for these are donated 
by the children. 

The plots are marked for observation purposes. 
In these are planted all kinds of grains, broom 
corn, flax, hemp, parsley, Brussels sprouts, toma- 
toes and melons. Such a selection as the above is 
intended to supplement the work of the individual 
plot and also to acquaint the children with the 
grains and the fibre plants. 

Another feature of this garden which is worth try- 
ing is that of fruit raising. This work is usually left 
out of the school garden. It is well worth trying. 
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The Poughkeepsie, N. Y., school shows a good 
model for use where there is plenty of space 
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O, observation work; P, individual plot; S, street; F 
flower bed 


Three entirely different sets of children work the 
individual plots. The first group does the spring 
sowing and has the care of the garden up to the 
time of the summer vacation. The second group 
is represented by the children who care for the 
garden during the summer. The third group does 
the fall planting. So, although the amount of 
garden space is limited, the group system offers 
opportunity for many children to work: Each 
group is entitled to the crop which is ripe at the 
end of a period of ownership. A water faucet was 
placed on the outside of the building nearest the 
garden. 

Just before the close of school in June, the 
individual plots are assigned to pupils who promise 
to care for them during vacation. Boys and girls 
come on alternate days. The boys and girls are 
in charge of pupil monitors who are responsible 
for the care of the tools and for the general care of 
the garden. The assistant principal is in charge 
of the garden work and with the principal visits 
the garden frequently during the vacation. 

AGNES CORDING. 


CARE OF BULBS 


HEN the bulb is all through its blossoming, 
the flower stalk and leaves should not be cut 
off immediately if you wish to use the bulb again. 
To be sure the plant looks most unsightly with its 
faded flowers and straggly leaves. It need not be 
kept before one’s eyes, but may go down cellar to 
mature. When this process is all over, the leaves 
and old blossoms should be cut off to almost 
two inches above the bulb itself. Take the bulb 
from the pot, shake all clinging dirt off. Place on 
a paper until it is entirely dry. Then all such bulbs 
may be put away in a cool place in a box until 
ready to be planted outdoors early next fall. 
ConTEST BULLETIN 1909-1910: The bulb con- 
test closes April rst. This is a contest for schools 
and individuals. All reports and pictures of 
flowering bulbs should be in on this date. Prizes 
will be awarded as soon as possible after the close 
of the contest. For information write directly to 
to Children’s Garden Department. 


GRASS J 


OBSERVATION 


OBSERVATION 
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SANU PAVE 


Making the most of small space at Public School 
No. 84, New York City, N. Y. Three separate sets 
of children work one plot 

O, observation work; K, kindergarten bed; V, violets ; 
F, small fruits; W, water tap; P, individual plot; F, flower 
bed; G, grass; VV, vines; S, shrubs 
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Planting and Transplanting 


INA Gres is a very busy month for the pro- 

gressive gardener. Seed sown now sprouts, 
but because of cool nights the top growth is slow. 
The roots, however, are foraging and as soon as 
climatic conditions are right, you have a big-rooted 
plant ready to push right ahead. 

Last month we recommended sowing some of the 
early vegetables in the hotbed or greenhouse. If 
you haven’t done this, do it now. Sow onions, 


‘cabbage, cauliflower, celery, leek, lettuce and 


Brussels sprouts; and you can also sow some of 
the heat-lovers, such as peppers, tomatoes and 
egg plant which were left out last month. If the 
temperature goes too low for these soft, sappy 
plants they soon turn yellow and it takes a long time 
to get them back to normal condition. But in a 
properly prepared hotbed it is safe to sow them any 
time after March 15th. A good plan is to partition 
off the section used so that it can be kept slightly 
warmer than the balance of the frame; and if you 
have space to spare in the cool part of the frame, 
sow some beets, carrots and parsley. These should 
be sown broadcast and rather thinly, as they need 
not be dibbled off but can be transplanted directly 
to the garden when the proper time arrives. 

Seed planted last month should by this time 
have developed young plants quite well advanced, 
and they will soon be ruined for want of light and 
air. We rust now prepare some sash for receiving 
the young plants. Put the hot manure in the frame 
the same as you did for the seeds; put the soil on 
top, but this time it should be rich. When it has 
become well warmed, the frame is ready to receive 
the plants. Take a 4-inch board the length of your 
frame, place it against the end of the prepared 
ground and mark along the inside with a sharpened 
stick. Turn the board over and mark again, and 
so on until finished. You will not need to mark 
the opposite way if you use a little care in setting 
the plants. If you get the first row right — the 


plants four inches apart —the others will follow 


right along; but always “break” the rows — that 
is, plant opposite the spaces, aligning the plants of 
alternate rows. 

In setting out the plants or dibbling off, a little 
care must be used. To begin with, the plants 
must not get frosted; so select a nice, sunny day, 
take a seed pan or board and lift a clump of the 
young seedlings, covering them well if the weather 
is cold and with a news- 
paper if the sun is shin- 
ing. Do not take out 
any more than fifty at 
one time. When these 
are planted, return to 
the seed bed for more. 
Use a little judgment in 
regard to the condition 
of the soil both im the 
seed bed and frame. 
The soil should be 
moderately moist, and 
in the newly prepared 
bed it should be about 
the same as in the seed 
bed. The advantage in 
this is that the roots will 
bind more quickly. 

Take a _ sharpened 
stick about three or four 
times the thickness of a ~ 
lead pencil, stick it in 
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outside of the hole. With the left hand hold the 
young plant by the top of the few leaves, drop 
the roots of the seedling into the newly made hole 
and firm. ‘This is done by pressing down with the 
end of the stick, holding it almost horizontal instead 
of perpendicular. The depression made in the 
ground is left, as that forms an excellent medium 
for watering the young seedlings. Be careful to 
plant the seedlings at the proper depth—a 
mere trifle -deeper if they have had plenty of 
air and light {n the seed bed. If they have been 
allowed to stay in the seed bed too long, or if 
the seed was sown too thickly, the seedlings 
are very apt to “draw up” or get spindly, and they 
will have to be set deeper accordingly. This 
applies more particularly to the cabbage family. 

The proper time to start dibbling the young 
plants is when the third leaf is almost developed; 
but if it is neglected until after the plants have 
passed this stage, a good plan is to pinch them back 
slightly after planting. By removing about one- 
half of each leaf from cabbage, cauliflower, celery, 
etc., the plants, having less to sustain, are not so 
liable to flag and will quickly start root action. 
Sprinkle the plants well after planting but do not 
flood them. If the young plants are moistened 
every fine day in the morning, with a sprinkling can 
with a very fine rose, they will pick up quickly. 

Another good scheme for small gardens (but 
is impracticable for large places because of the time 
consumed) is to plant»the seedlings in paper 
flower pots. I do not:'mean the heavy paper kind, 
but the cheap ones made of:pasteboard. They can 
be set very close together. and when planting-out 
time comes it saves the plants from a second check. 
You need not wait for a dark rainy day, either, to 
do your planting, as the roots, being confined, form 
a ball and none are lost even though’ the pots 
have been torn or destroyed. I do not recommend 
pots for celery plants, but for cabbage and cauli- 
flower they are excellent. I always advise the use 
of pots for egg plants and peppers. Use flats or 
pots in greenhouse work, as explained last month, 
because they are easy to handle and the plants can 
be gradually hardened off before planting out. 

We are not confined to the hotbed and greenhouse 
for the month of March. There are numerous 
things outside that can now be done. Plant some 
early potatoes about the end of the month. This 
is not a joke; the sooner you realize that all potatoes 
are better when planted early, the better it will be 
for you. I always try to have them all in by the 
middle of April, for by planting early the plants get 
well established before the dry weather of summer 
comes on. 

In any event, do not permit March to pass without 
getting in a few rows for use about the latter part 
of June in this locality. In planting early potatoes 
always use manure in preference to other fertilizers, 
as it keeps the ground slightly warm until the eyes 
throw out shoots. In case of a late frost after the 
shoots show above ground, go along the row with a 
hoe and draw a little soil over them. In cutting 
seed potatoes always cut to one eye and remove 
entirely the butt end with all the eyes on it. After 
cutting the potatoes dip them in sifted ashes and 
spread them out on the cellar floor for a day or two 
to dry well before planting. 
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Lettuces newly dibbled. Plants are just at the 
Tight size 


This is also a good time to think about setting out 
an asparagus bed. Do not get large roots as they 
are very slow in starting. The two-year-old roots 
will be found preferable to the larger sizes. To 
grow really good asparagus you simply must make 
a perfect bed: trench the ground three feet deep — 
four is even better —and add an abundance of 
well-rotted manure. Put four layers of manure in 
each trench. A year ago I put into a bed 180 feet 
long and roo feet wide about roo loads of manure. 

Dig a trench about six inches deep and about 
twelve inches wide, go along the trench and place 
the young plants, crown up, about eighteen inches 
apart, taking care to spread the roots nicely. Run 
the rows north and south, if convenient. Throw a 
couple of inches of soil over the roots and firm nicely 
with the feet, but don’t tramp on the crown. About 
the middle of summer pull another couple of inches 
of soil into the trench and in the fall level of the surface. 

Now is the time to give the established asparagus 
bed its first application of salt. Apply liberally, as 
it not only kills weeds but is a valuable fertilizer for 
asparagus. Salt is also a wonderful catcher and 
holder of moisture. 

The old asparagus bed should be spaded over 
and manure turned in, if it was not done last fall 
Do not be afraid if you break a few roots in doing 
this, because new roots will quickly shoot out. In 
cases of old beds, where the crowns have raised 
themselves nearly level with the ground, a good 
plan is to ridge them up, and if you like your aspara- 
gus white pile about six inches of soil on the roots. 
If, however, you prefer it green, leave the bed as it is. 

You can also start work now on a rhubarb bed 
and if you have an old one that shows sign of age 
and is getting seedy, dig up the roots, chop them 
into quarters and reset them, using plenty of manure 
in the ground. This must be done now or not at 
all, as rhubarb is one of the first vegetables to start 
growth and you cannot get good, heavy succulent 
stalks from an old, seedy bed. 

You will save a lot of needless confusion if you 
dig over a space in the garden for the first lot of 
outside seeds. Use plenty of well rotted manure 
and dig the manure well under, as the deeper the 
manure goes the deeper the roots will penetrate. 
Do this toward the end of the month, and if the 
weather is good, and the frost is out of the ground, 
sow some seeds of onions, lettuce, peas, etc. If, 
however, the ground has been left by the frost in 
a soft and sticky condition, wait until it dries out, 
which is usually about April rst. 

The various beds that 
were mulched last fall, 
such as the small fruits, 
strawberries, currants, 
gooseberries, etc., had 
best be dug under as 
soon as frost leaves the 
ground. In digging in a 
mulch, do not cut any 
more roots than you can 
help, but get the manure 
in as deep as_ possible. 
Manure near the surface 
draws the roots up, and 
the hot weather dries 
them out. 

W. C. McCoriom. 

New York. 

(Epitor’s Notre. — 
Next month’s article will 
be devoted to seed sow- 
ing; and to the prepar- 
ation of the ground, 


the ground and turn it Seedlings: The iarge plants in background are ready for planting out; second size were dibbled about essential to a good 


around, bearing on the 


two weeks ago; small ones have just been dibbled 


garden, etc. 


Big Strawberries for Everyone 


HIRTY years ago, when a boy living on the 
homestead farm, I planted the first straw- 
berry bed in that locality. The plants were the 
old Charles Downing, in many ways one of the 
best varieties that I know. The berries possessed 
so much of the true strawberry flavor that I did 
not care for anything else for family use. Since that 
time we have every year enjoyed an abundance of 
the best varieties grown in our own garden. 

The strawberry, when left to fully ripen on the 
plant, is so sweet that little or no sugar is needed. 
It has, to a large degree, the flavor of the wild 
strawberry, and is of good size. The vines are 
hardy and fairly productive, and the berries, of 
fine color, are sufficiently firm to keep well for a day 
or two if picked when ripe. Nearly every one can 
have a fair crop of the Crescent or Warfield type 
of berry, for they can be grown nearly as easily 
as potatoes. Among the best dessert strawberries 
we have now are the Marshall, Wm. Belt, President, 
Bubach, Gandy, and the Goldsborough, if one can 
grow it. There are other good varieties, but it is 
best not to try to grow too many. The ones I 
name are as good as any and can be grown in most 
localities. Before setting out a strawberry bed, it 
is a good plan to learn which varieties are succeed- 
ing well in the locality. 

By growing your own plants you are of course 
sure to get good ones; from long experience, I would 
not lose time in establishing a satisfactory bed by 
growing the plants in my own propagating bed. 
I would buy strong, freshly dug plants from the 
nearest grower, in lots of 50 or 100. When rightly 
transplanted, they will suffer but little check. It 
might be well to set a small plot for fruiting with 
plants taken from the nursery or from a neighbor’s 
bed. 

Make the propagating bed, perhaps a rod or 
two square, where the soil is well drained, mellow, 
and fairly rich. Set the plants in fows three feet 
apart, eighteen inches apart ineachrow. Cut off the 
first small runners, but about July first, when they 
have become strong, spread them out so that they 
cover the ground, and bed them. In the fall the 
plants should stand three or four inches apart all 
over the bed, with all the small weak plants cut out. 
Give clean cultivation, and mulch the bed with 
straw in the fall. As we continue to grow straw- 
berries year after year, 
we find the greatest re- 
sults are obtained by 
making a new propa- 
gating bed each year 
with plants selected from 
the fruiting bed. The 
hills that show the great- 
est number of good 
points at fruiting time 
are staked and num- 
bered, and a memoran- 
dum made of the names 
of the varieties. Run- 
ners are bedded from 
these hills, and the 
plants removed to the 
propagating bed the 
following spring. 

For New York, and 
all states in the same 
or a more northern lat- 
itude, there is but one 
right time to set plants 
in the fruiting bed and 


One quart of berries to each plant is the proper yield. 


that is when the leaves first start in the spring, 
and before they are more than one or two inches 
long. If your own plants from the propagating bed 
are transplanted, there should be no failure in 
getting a bed well started. 

One advantage in growing one’s own plants is 
that it allows time to properly prepare the soil, 
though of course the clover sod is about the best 
place for all plants to grow. One of the most 
successful growers takes a year to prepare the 
soil for his bed. He plows early in spring, applies 


Give plenty of room for the roots and be very 
careful to have the crown exactly on the surface 
level. Deep planting prevents fruiting 


a light coat of stable manure with some fresh ground 
phosphate rock, or South Carolina rock, muriate 
of potash or wood ashes. He in fact, summer- 
fallows the land.. In midsummer, more manure 
and chemicals are applied. Light applications of 
manure, and aeration by frequent harrowing, 
prevent fermentation of the soil. 
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Give hill culture for finest specimens 


A one-fourth-acre fruit garden of good corn land 
that was planted to some cultivated crop the pre- 
ceeding year will do very well for the average family. 
The soil should be put in good tilth, i.e., so well 
drained and the particles so finely separated, that 
a handful of soil will fall apart in fine particles 
and not pack or cling together inlumps. It should 
not be over-rich with nitrogen, for that would cause 
too rank a growth of foliage. If strong stable 
manure is used supplement it with ground South 
Carolina phosphate rock, and potash in the form 
of either wood ashes or muriate of potash, so as to 
make a balanced fertilizer and use less manure. 
Make the soil just rich enough to yield a large crop 
of corn. Pulverize six or eight inches of the surface 
soil, by plowing in the spring as soon as the soil 
will cleave from the plow and harrowing several 
times. The last harrowing is followed with the 
roller or plank drag. 

If pistillate varieties are set, plant every third row 
to bisexuals. I try to transplant from the propa- 
gating bed to the fruiting bed in April. If you use 
a horse and a narrow cultivator, that can be nar- 
rowed down to twelve inches, set the plants in check 
rows twenty inches apart each way. If the culti- 
vation is to be done with wheel and hand hoes, set 
the plants sixteen inches apart. Use a garden line, ~ 
stretching it tight across one side of the plot. A 
hand-made marker, having three or four teeth, can 
be drawn along the line so as to get the first rows 
straight; then continue with the marker until the 
plot is marked one way. Next stretch the line 
across the marks, beginning at one end, and set 
the plants where the line crosses the marks. Dig 
a few plants at a time, with a little soil adhering to 
the roots. If the roots are long, shorten them 
somewhat, but if the plants have been properly 
grown in the propagating bed, each should have a 
bunch of fibrous roots. ‘Two men are necessary for 
rapid planting — one having a sharp spade, which 
he presses down into the soil, making an opening, 
in which the other man, who carries a basketful 
of plants, places a plant with roots fan-shaped and 
sticking straight down. Then the spade is drawn 
out, and the soil falls in around the plant, which 
should be set just level with the surface of the 
ground. When a row is set, walk back over it 
and press the soil close around the plants with the 
feet, so that the plant cannot be pulled out without 
breaking the stem. I will repeat that this work 
should be done when 
the foliage first starts, 
and the leaves are not 
more than two inches 
long. 

Begin cultivation with 
the horse or wheel cul- 
tivator almost as soon 
as the plants are set. It 
will be easy to keep 
plants clean if the cul- 
tivation is done before 
the weeds appear. I 
usually cultivate as close 
to the plants as I can 
without disturbing them 
with the horse cultiva- 
tor, next go over with 
the garden wheel hoe, 
and if any weeds are 
left very close to the 
plants they are taken 
out with a narrow 
onion hoe. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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| Few gardeners have any idea of the size of the Maule Seed business. To one firm of celery 
growers I have sold in the last five years over 1,000 pounds of my XX Golden Self-Blanching 
Celery seed; this year I have already shipped them 200 pounds for their own planting. To 
another gardener I shipped last year $550 worth of Maule’s Prize Earliest Cauliflower; this year 
I] am getting $100 per pound for this seed. In one county in New York last season | sold almost 
1,000 pounds of my selected Danish Ballhead Cabbage. One of my customers last year cleared 
up $3,375 net on 15 acres of Maule’s Earliest Valentine Beans; another made $9,000 net profit 
on a 50-acre field of White Bush Squash; another, on 300 acres on an Island in the San Joaquin 
River, in California, made a net profit of $92,000 on Maule’s XX Golden Self-Blanching Celery. 
In the small town of Sunnyside, Wash., | shipped last year direct to growers 110 pounds of 
Maule’s Earliest of All Tomato seed, while in a small town in Texas, with a population of 25, 
more than $3,000 worth of Maule’s Seeds are annually consumed. 


I will be glad to send my Seed Book for 1910 to every reader of 
Garden Magazine who will send me their address on a postal 
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Other facts are that in the last five years I have paid the U. S. Government $214, 898.07 in 
cash for postage. For years I have received more registered letters at the Philadelphia Post Office 
than any other Philadelphia seed house. In my home State of Pennsylvania alone I have 67,801 
customers, fully 15,000 more than any other seed house in the country. During the late Boer 
War more cases of Maule’s Seeds, bound for the Transvaal, were held up by the British Army 
than of any other seedsman, whether French, German, English or American. 

These facts may prove of interest to readers of the Garden Magazine who do not know Maule. 
Maule’s Seeds have today a reputation surpassed by none, equaled by few, and as you can get 


Your Money Back if Not Satisfied 


you need this book in your business. Send me a postal today and put money in your pocket. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 1721 Filbert Street, aamenesee Pa. 
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Tee OCCT ST: £. Wing, Mechanicsburg, O. 
. &. Holman, Architect, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“The house is framed in the usual way, and sheathed solid 


with hemlock boards, put on over Sheathing Quilt nailed 
to the studding.”—Country Lije in America, March, 1907. 


The Cost of 


Cabot’s Sheathing Quilt 
for Lining this Entire House was $36.69 


The house will be warm as long as it stands (and cool in 
summer). The quilt will save ‘enough coal in two average 
winters to pay for itself, and then it will keep on saving 
fuel and doctor’s bills, and making the whole family com- 
fortable as long as the house stands. It is cheaper to 
build warm houses than to heat cold ones—and more 
healthful and comfortable. 


Send for a sample of Quilt—it is not a mere 
felt or paper, but a real protection. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., 1 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
Agents at all Central Points 


The Gladiolus 
In Your Garden 


50 varieties of Gladiolus; 3 Tuberose 
bulbs; 3 varieties Dahlias: 1 pkt. Shasta 
Daisy Seed. One box containing above 
for 50 cents prepaid to one address only. 


50 Cent Box of Bulbs 


Cushman’s Catalogue tells about Gla- 
diolus, how and when to plant, best 
kinds for least money. Dahhas, Shasta 

my ©6Daisies, Peonies and Philippine Lilies 
j also. Send for this book, it’s free. 


Cushman’ Gladiolus Company 
Box 15, Sylvania, Ohio 


O worthier contribution to 
American letters has been 
made in the past decade than 
these powerful and distinctive 
—and widely popular volumes 


y. 
Ellen Glasgow 
The Ancient Law $/.50 


The Battle-Ground $/.50 
The Wheel of Life $/.50 


The Voice of the People $/.50 | 


The Deliverance $/.50 
The Freeman, and Other Poems 
Net $1.50 (postage 12c. ) 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
NEW YORK 


Our “Guide to Good Books”’ is sent free upon request 


The Readers’ Service will give you 
injormation about motor boats 


DIE *G ADEN 


The runners are cut until the last of June; then 
one runner on each plant is bedded in the row, half 
way between two plants, so that the plants will stand 
twenty by ten inches, or sixteen by eight, according 
to the plan of setting. After this I try to remove 
all the runners, and cultivate the field one way with 
the horse cultivator and one way with the hand 
wheel cultivator. 

I may say here that it is well to set a part of one 
row very thickly with plants with which to fill in 
if plants are destroyed by the white grub. It is 
also well to set the propagating bed for next year 


Keep out weeds by frequent SEEN SOR early in 
the season 


at the same time that the fruiting bed is set; or the 
ends of the rows in the fruiting bed may be used for 
propagating plants. There is nothing now to do 
but to keep the runners cut off and to keep the bed 
free from weeds for the remainder of the summer. 

When the ground first freezes in early winter 
mulch the bed. Clean straw is best, but sawdust 
or leaves and brush can be used. Manure, if used 
for mulching, will bring in weeds, but if the soil is 
not sufficiently rich, I would mulch with strawy 
manure. 

When the plants start to grow in the spring, rake 
off part of the mulch and leaves between the rows, 
and keep out the weeds until fruiting time. After 
picking mow the plants, cultivate between the rows, 
and clean out the weeds. Sometimes it pays to 
keep the same bed three or four years. 

New York. W. H. JENKINS. 


Cherries for Your Own Garden 


M* EXPERIENCE is that it is much easier 

to grow cherry trees and keep them in a 
healthy condition and fruiting well than either plum 
or apple trees. It may be possible that difficulties 
increase when they are grown on a commercial scale. 
My experience does not cover this. 

Like all other drupes, the cherry does best on 
sandy soil. This is not due so much to the physical 
condition of such soils as it is due to their well- 
drained condition. If a heavy soil is tile drained, 
cherries will do well on it, too. The ground must 
not contain an excess of nitrogen or humus, for 
then the trees may produce wood and foliage at the 
expense of fruit. Thrifty and productive trees are 
found on gravelly soils and rocky hillsides, never 
where water stands at the roots. 

Cherries are more successful in the North than 
in the South, but they will do well in mountainous 
altitudes of the Southern States. Different parts 
of our country require different varieties, but for 
general planting the following are recommended: 
Early Richmond, Black Tartarian, Large Mont- 
morency, Morello (English variety). There are 
other good varieties that do well, or better than 
those mentioned, in certain districts, which can 
best be ascertained locally. 


PROPER TIME TO PLANT 


Plant in the spring; but before planting, the fall 
previous, if possible, the land should be plowed, or 
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Everybody loves the 
Lily of the Valley and they 
are the most delicately beau- 
tiful of allflowers. They are 
perfectly hardy, easily grown 
and require no attention after 
once setting out but grow and 
multiply year after year. They 
produce an abundance of lovely, 
pure white bell-shaped flowers 
which are deliciously fragrant. 


Lily of the Valley 


roots have usually been rather expensive, 
but we now oifer 20 choice roots for 25 cents, 
100 for $1.00, 1,000 for $8.09, charges prepaidand 
with full directions for growing. They arenice 
to plant beside porches, in borders, amongst 
shrubbery, in shady nooks and in cemeteries. 
Large descriptive catalogue of all kinds of 
plants, seeds, and bulbs mailed free. Ask for it. 


IOWA SEED CO. 
Dept. 26, Des Moines, iowa. 


A course for Home-makers and 
Gardeners taught by Prof. Craig 
and Prof. Batchelor, of Cornell 
University. 

Gardeners who understand up-to- 


date methods and practice are in 
demand for the best positions. 


A knowledge of Landscape Gar- 
dening is indispensable to those 
who would have the pleasantest 
homes. 


Pror. CRAIG 


250 page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. G, Springfield, Mass. 


A grateful public, surfeited with 
disturbing “problem” and_ sex 
novels and tales of preposterous 
adventure, has never failed to find 
relief in the fresh, clever, plausible 
and entertaining romances of 


C. N. and A. M. 


illiamson 
Set in Silver, $/.50 
The Chaperon, $/.50 
The Car of Destiny, $/.50 
The Princess Virginia, $/.50 
Rosemary in Search of a Father, $/.50 


' Lady Betty across the Water, $/.50 
My Friend the Chauffeur, $/.50 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
NEW YORK 
Our “Guide to Good Books” is sent free upon request 


The Readers’ Service will give 
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Fairfax Roses Will Put New Life 


Into Your Home Rose Garden 


This is a sample of Fairfax Roses as | grow them in my Nursery 
—right in the heart of the best Rose-growing section of the United |~ 
| States, where the seasons are long and mild, yet cold enough to pro- 
| vide that period of “ripening” and rest so sane! Uo (ibe production | 

of Roses that will thrive in the North. 


And Fairfax Roses do thrive in the North—and in the West and 
the East as well. Wherever Roses are cultivated, my Roses will 
show most satisfactory results—will put new life into your home 


Rose Garden. 


I Have More Than 100,000 
of These Splendid Plants 


—hearty, vigorous specimens, every one of them, with ample roots to take hold in the § 
soil of your garden and throw out lusty canes with the return of spring. 


This extensive stock covers more than 200 sorts—all the leading varieties that can be Ff 
successfully grown, particularly in the hybrid tea class. " 


My book “Fairfax Roses for 1910,” tells of the finest stock of Roses I have ever grown and 
explains my successful methods of Rose propagation. I'll gladly send a copy if you say so. 


W.R. Gray, Box 6, Oakton, Va. 


oe  OLEDS 


Every gardener and planter should test the superior merits of our 
Northern grown seeds. ‘They are the highest grade, most reliable seeds | 
that expert skill can produce or that money can buy. To build new 
business among Garden Magazine Friends, we make the following 


SPECIAL OFFER 


For only 50c., I will send the following collection of 12 best vege- 
tables; all full size packages, well worth double the money. 


Early Wonder Bean, fine green podded sort price .08 

Race Horse Cabbage, earliest of all is: 

Extra Early Chief Cauliflower, splendid sort “15 Don’t Fail 
Rockford Pickle Cucumber, fine for pickling ‘ Send 
Early Sunrise Sugar Corn, the best 5 to Sen 
Gold Coin Lettuce, a good producer Sse Your Order 
Strawberry Muskmelon, a great favorite a 

Ever-bearing Watermelon, very prolific : TODAY 
Extra Early Honey-sweet Peas, early and prolific ‘ 

Early Red King Radish, the finest red 

All America Salsify, the best 

Buckbee’s Beefsteak Tomato, King of them all 


Send for Free Catalog of ‘Full of Life’ Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs and Shrubs—bigger and better than ever. 


H. W. BUCKBEE, 


ROCKFORD SEED FARMS oe eee | 


Farm 


=~) 


ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE 


Not Like the Ordinary Kind 
OUR CATALOGUE MAILED FREE 


Don’t place your order until you have secured 
a copy. 

Our see ipare differs from other catalogues just 
as Our Seeds differ from other seeds. 

Besides being an invaluable guide to the planter, 
it is a work of Art. Write for ‘it. 


Ss 
Rockford 
Ill. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


Dept. G 33 Barclay Street New York 


108 years in business in New York City 


Ij a problem grows in your garden write to x 
the Readers’ iSerdice for assistance ails H E G A R D E N M A G A Z I N E 


Just what every amateur wants to know 


Don’t miss getting Dreer’s Garden Book for roio. 
2 2 9 


The splendidly helpful new feature of Special Cultural 
Notes by Experts, introduced in the 1909 edition, is 
enlarged to include many more subjects this year, 
making the book of still greater value as a garden guide 
and reference work for the amateur. 


Everywhere Dreer’s Garden Book is received with 
enthusiasm. One correspondent says: “Jt groups to- 
gether, in a brief and clear manner, all the necessary infor- 
mation on the treatment of plants, which ordinarily would 
require the perusal of several volumes on bhorticulture.’’ 


Another letter from a gardener who is seventy years 
young, says: “The instructions are so varied and so plain; 
and all about the. plants I wanted so much to know.” 
Still another: “Jt zs far and away the finest and most 
practical garden book and just what amateur gardeners 
need.” One more: “I spent last evening with Dreer’s 
Garden Book, and found it the most complete of any 
similar work ever published.” 


The rt910 Edition contains 256 large pages of practical and 
usable information, based on a gardening experience of seventy- 
two years. 


It is illustrated with upwards of a thousand engravings from 
photographs, and with beautiful color and duotone plates. 


1200 varieties of flower seeds are described and priced; 600 
varieties of dependable vegetables; and over 2000 kinds of plants, 
besides hardy shrubs, climbers, small fruits, aquatics, etc., etc. 


Besides telling how to grow flowers and raise vegetables, ae 
seeds, it gives instructions on growing flowers in the house— 
soil, potting, drainage, watering, etc. 


It shows how to get the best results with hardy plants, 
explains the planting, pruning and care of shrubs, tells the 
tools to use, insecticides, fertilizers, etc. 


In short, Dreer’s Garden Book is the best guide to successful 
gardening. 


Dreer’s Garden Book sent free on receipt of request mentioning this magazine 


HENRY A. DREER @AIcAbELPara 
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spaded when a few trees are to be planted, and 
where the plow can not be used. ° The holes must be 
dug large enough so that the roots will not be 
crowded. Any roots that are injured should be 
pruned in order to have the cut surface lie flat on 
the soil. Cut the limbs back, too, so that they will 
not evaporate more moisture than can be con- 
veyed to them by the pruned roots. This would 
produce a stunty growth of foliage. I also wish to 
advise against the prevailing tendency to fill the tree 
holes with manure, or better soil taken from else- 
where. The trees should stand from twelve to 
twenty feet apart each way. ‘The distance is 
governed by the varieties and their habits and the 
natural fertility of the soil. 

While the trees are young, and especially during 
the first year of growth, the soil should be stirred 
often to preserve moisture. As one is more 
inclined to cultivate well and regularly when some 
crop is grown among the trees, corn — the first and 
second year — potatoes, melons, or some other 
hoed crop may be grown in the young orchard. As 
soon, however, as the trees have attained bearing 
size and age, the land should not be cropped. 

If possible, chickens should be allowed full range 
under them to destroy the curculio and other insects. 
that drop from the trees. Chickens are indeed 
great “‘spraying machines.” 

Barnyard manure may be used liberally if the 
soil is sandy or lacks humus. After the trees have 


By all means plant some cherries: any deep soil 
not too rich will do 


reached bearing age, they require more mineral 
fertilizing elements, especially potash. This can 
be supplied in the form of commercial fertilizers 
— potash salts and phosphates — or ashes and hen 
manure. When the distance is not too great, the 
house slops should be poured around the trees. 
They contain fertilizing elements in a soluble, 
and therefore readily available form and will pro- 
duce a luxuriant, healthy growth of foliage. 

During the first few years of growth, care must 
be taken to secure a proper distribution of the limbs 
that are to form the framework branches of a tree. 
Sweet cherry trees may need severe cutting back 
at first to maintain them within bounds. Of course, 
it will be necessary to cut out dead and decaying 
limbs and those interfering. Sweet cherries must 
be pruned so they will produce an upright form, 
while the sour varieties are inclined to grow in 
woods and should be pruned to produce a drooping 
habit. 

The fruiting habit of the cherry is closely related 
to that of the apple and pear, therefore, the shorten- 
ing of the annual growth is of less importance with 
it than with the peach. 


Wisconsin. F. A. STROHSCHEIN. 
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tain to die in a few years. 


of budded plants. 


NEW LILAC, MARIE LEGRAYE 


New Lilacs 
on Their Own Roots 


F LATE years there has been a multi- 
() tude of new varieties of Lilacs grown 
and many of them have very great 
beauty, but, unfortunately, almost all the stock 
offered, both in this country and Europe, 
has been budded on privet and 1s practically 
worthless, for lilacs grown on this are cer- 
i Nurserymen bud 
Lilacs on privet because they can produce a 
large stock quickly and inexpensively, but 
one Lilac on its own roots is worth a score 


and fine stock and the only stock in America. 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


LILAC, CHARLES X 


Price, Except Where Noted, $1.50 Each, $15 per Doz. 


Amethystina. Very dark reddish purple. 


Alba grandiflora. Very large pure white trusses 
of flowers. 75 cts. 


Alphonse Lavalle. Double; large panicles ; 
blue, shaded violet. $2. 


A. W. Paul. Red, black, or flower whitish. 

Bertha Dammann. Pure white; very large 
panicles of flowers; fine. $2. 

Charles X. Large shining leaves and great 
trusses of reddish purple flowers. 50 cts. 
each, $5 per doz. 

Charles Joly. A superb dark reddish purple 
variety ; double. $1. 

Congo. Bright wallflower-red. $1. 

Dr. Lindley. . Large, compact panicles of pur- 
plish lilac flowers; dark red in bud; very 
fine. $1. 


Dr. Masters. Double; lilaceous. 


Dame Blanche. Double; white. 


Emile Lemoine. Double ; very large flowers, of 
fine globular form ; rosy lilac; beautiful. $1. 

Geant des Batailles. Bright reddish lilac, in 
Large trusses. 75 cts. 

Grand Duc Constantine. Ashy lilac; double. 

Jeanne d’Arc. Double ; enormous spikes ; pure 
white flowers, large and full; buds creamy 
white. 

La Ville de Troyes. Large, purplish red 
flowers ; fine. 

La Tour d’ Auvergne. Double; purplish 
violet. 


Le Gaulois. Rosy lilac; a very lovely variety. 
75 cts. 


flowers of the double varieties are very lasting. 

We have the largest, finest and most comprehensive stock of hardy plants in America, including three 
hundred varieties of the choicest Peonies, one hundred varieties of Japanese and European Tree Peonies, 
and also the largest collection of Japanese Iris in the world and an unsurpassed collection of named 
Phloxes. Our illustrated catalogue describing these and hundreds of other Hardy Plants, Trees, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas and Shrubs, will be sent on request. 


“A PLEA FOR HARDY PLANTS,” by J. Wilkinson Elliott, contains much information about Hardy Gardens, with plans for their arrange- 
ment. We have made arrangements with the publishers of this book to furnish it to customers at a very low price. Particulars on request. 


Elliott Nursery Co. 


336 Fourth Ave. 


Lemoinei. Rose, turning to lilac; double. 

Lemoinei fl. pl. Double ; carmine-violet. 

Leon Simon. Double, compact panicles; flow- 
ers bluish crimson. 

Madame Lemoine. superb; double; white. 
$1. 

Madame Kreuter. Beautiful! bright rose; 
single. 

Madame F. Morel. Violet-pink; large and 
fine ; single. 

Madame Casimir-Perier. Creamy white ; 
lovely double. 

Mad. Abel Chatenay. Double; milk-white. 
$2. 

Marc Micheli. Clear Jilac-blue ; double. $2. 

Marie Legraye. Large panicles of white flow- 
ers. The best white Lilac. 75 cts. 

Michael Buchner. Dwarf plant; very double ; 
color pale lilac. 

Negro. Very dark violaceous purple. 

President Carnot. Double; lilactint, marked 
in center with white. $1. 

Rothomagensis. Violaceous lilac. 35 cts. 

Souvenir de Louis Spaeth. Most distinct and 
beautiful variety ; trusses immense ; very com- 
pact florets, very large; the color is deep pur- 
plish red. $1. 


Villosa Lutea. A late-flowering species with 
deep pink flowers; extremely free-flowering 
and effective. $1. 

Viviand Morel. Long spikes; light bluish 
lilac, center white ; double. 


Wm. Robinson. Double; violaceous pink. 


We started growing choice named Lilacs on their own roots ten years ago and now have a very large 
These lilacs are strikingly distinct and beautiful. The 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


Do you intend to build a poultry house? 
100 Write to the Readers’ Service 


EE iGeAG RSID aia 
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accompaniment &) 


Every Victor Record is a new record—far better than ever before. 
New! Made by a new process from new materials and result- 
ing in a new tone-quality. 

So great is the improvement that we made over practically 
every record in the Victor catalogue. 

It took two years of time and a half-million dollars in money 
—but we did it. 
And as you listen to these new Victor Records you'll 


agree with us that it was worth all it cost. 
Buy at least one record for comparison. Or take an old record to 


Victor any Victor dealer’s and hear it alongside of the same selection on 
; Single-faced a new Victor Record. 
) Records And be sure to hear the Victrola. 

10-inch 60 cents f ‘ 
; 12-inch $1 Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N.J., u.s.A. 
: Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. Victor 

i To get best Its, use only 
teal Vicisn Nesdiestonvactes Records. Red Sent 

Records 10- and 12-inch 

10-inch 75 cents $1,$1.50, $2, $3, 
| 12-inch $1.25 $4, $5, $6, $7 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


The Indian who aimed his arrow straight and true al- 
ways pointed to the mountains when asked whence came 
the trees and shrubs. Hundreds of years later we are 
learning that in the Southern Alleghanies, Nature’s 
nursery, may be propagated plants of the highest degree 
of vigor and hardiness. In these mountains are grown 


“Peter’s Perennials 
and Other Plants” 


Let us send you our handsome new book, describing the 
things we grow under our unequalled climatic condilions— 
including almost every shrub or tree that can be planted 
between Canada and the Gulf States. Our landscape depart- 
ment will help your home grounds at a nominal cost. 


PETER’S NURSERY CO. 
713 Church Street, Knoxville, Tenn, 


A Plum Tree that Paid its Board 


ie the fall of t90q I bought six plum trees 

to plant in my chicken yards. They were 
assorted varieties and one of them was the Japanese 
Abundance plum, a variety with which I had no 
previous experience. ‘The trees cost me sixty cents 
each. It was my custom in cleaning out the chicken 
houses to throw the sweepings, a mixture of chicken 
droppings, lime and ashes around the base of the 
trees. JI used the lime and ashes in the coops merely 
for sanitary purposes. 

The trees were thus highly fertilized and made 
wonderful growth. The third year after they were 
planted, I picked 32 quarts of plums from the 


This Japanese Abundance plum tree cost sixty 
cents and bore three dollars’ worth of fruit when 
three years old : 


Japanese Abundance tree which I sold for ro cents 
a quart to the local grocer. JI thus obtained $3.20 
for the crop from a tree that cost me but sixty cents. 
The next year the same tree bore about five quarts 
of plums and this year about twenty. The other 
trees have not done well and have never borne 
good crops. 

I have never been quite sure why this one tree 
proved to be so prolific, but I am convinced that 
the variety had a great deal to do with it. I own 
about ten acres of land similar to that on which this 
tree grew and if I could feel sure of duplicating my 
success with it, I should surely go into plum culture 
on a large scale. By planting the trees 15 feet 
apart each way I could plant 2,000 trees on my ten 
acres and if they would yield but half the average 
of my one tree for the past three years, which has 
been 16 quarts per year, or $1.60 per tree I would 
have half of a gross income of $3,200 — certainly 
sufficient for my modest needs. Can I do it? 

New Jersey. HENRY Rupp. 


Management of Dwarf Pears 


[pres pears, all of which should be trained 
with very low stems, must be planted in rich 
soil, well fertilized and set ten to twelve feet apart. 
Formany years during the life of Mr. Charles Down- 
ing, the celebrated pomologist and author, I made 
an annual pilgrimage to Newburg, N. Y., his home, 
to receive his friendly and valuable teachings. It 
was noticed that the surface of the ground in the 
dwarti pear orchard was covered with straw or refuse 
hay, and no care or cultivation given, as no weeds 
appeared. This covering was renewed, or added to, 
every two or three years. The crop of fruit was 
regularly abundant. , 

While this may have been perfectly satisfactory 
in that locality, other pear growers hold that the 
soil should be highly fertilized and surface lightly 
cultivated during the growing season, repeating this 
every year. 

I do not presume to say which of these plans is the 
better, but experience tends toward moderate fer- 
tilization with potash and phosphates and shallow 
summer cultivation, and no ammoniacal manure. 

Georgia. 1 Yo 18. 
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This collection is made up from surplus stock 
of our choicest novelties; each bulb is named, no 


two alike. 


Rawson’s Garden Manual for 1910 (the most 
complete garden book published) and 


Rawson’s Special Catalogue of Dahlias and 
Gladiolus, the only catalogue of its kind in the world. 


Mailed free to all applicants 


W.W.RAWSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Your Lawn and Garden 


requires a tonic to strengthen the soil and renew those 
vital elements used up by last Summer’s growth. Noth- 
ing will do this so surely and economically as 


mane BRAND marx 
Pulverized Sheep Manure 


There is more good in one barrel of this Sheep Manure 
than in two wagon loads of barnyard Manure and it 
brings no weed seeds, unsightly appearance or disagree- 
able odor. 


It is really wonderful what an application in the Spring 
will do for the lawn and flower or vegetable garden. 


$ 4 00 per barrel. FREIGHT PAID east of 
: Missouri River. Cash with Order. 


WE MAKE Pulverized Sheep Manure 


Pulverized Hog Manure 
Pulverized Cattle Manure 
cave BRAND war Shredded Cattle Manure 


and should be pleased to quote special quantity prices 
and enclose descriptive matter upon request. 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 


No. 19 Stock Yards 


Chicago, Ill. 


THE 


““VELVETLAWN”? 
SEEDER 


Deposits the Seed 


In the Ground 
Not on Top 


Sow grass seed when conditions 
are right—wind or no wind. The 
rain cannot wash the seed away, 
the wind cannot blow it to some 
other place. Birds do not get it, 
because it is ia the ground. 

All old sod is root-bound, and the cutting action of the discs relieves this condition, 
cultivates the grass roots and puts new seed in the soil and properly covers it. You 
can sow as much or little seed as desired. “This machine has positive force feeds, 
and each feed puts in every seed trench an absolutely equal amount of seed. No 
seed is wasted. 


Smooth, Velvety Lawns, Golf Greens 


and Grass Plots are produced with ‘‘Velvetlawn”’ Seeders at a trifling cost 
If you want a pure, smooth, velvety lawn, sow pure-bred lawn seed in the 
ground with a ‘‘Velvetlawn’’ Seeder. If you want a miscellaneous collection 
of weeds, sod your lawn. 
“Velvetlawn” Seeders sow ground sheep manure, bone meal, ground lime and 
screened wood ashes. Only machine in the world that will put chemiintihe ground 
on a lawn. 


It is also an ideal machine for sowing fade seeds, such as onion, radish, carrots, 
lettuce, etc. Can be regulated to drill 2, 4 ,and so on, up to 16 inches between rows. 
It assures an even distribution of seed, eee of depth and regularity between rows. 


Write to-day for our new catalog. It is FREE 


VELVETLAWN SEEDER CO. 
Box 555 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO U. S. A. 


advise parents in regard to schools 101 


5) The Readers’ Service will aid you 
102 in planning your vacation trip 
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‘*Pure, Clear Well-water”’ 


A customer writes: ‘Jt affords me pleasure to state that during the last twenty years I have 
had one of your Hot-Air Engines (&-inch Ericsson) at our house in the country at Edgewater 
Park, N.J., and am pleased to say that it has been most. satisfactory. Although we have 
city-water brought to our door, the advantages of pure, clear well-water with the aid of the 
engine are such that we decline to introduce into the house this city-water.” 


Tf you dwell in the suburbs and have reason to 
doubt the purity of the public water supply, the 


Hot-Air Pump 
always offers you a remedy for such conditions, and 
will always assure you freedom from the dangerous 
effects of an impure public supply. It guarantees 
to you that clear, pure, sparkling fluid, which in 


Remember that these pumps are not steam- 
engines, but machines of low power which cannot 
explode, operated solely by hot air, automatic in 
their action, requiring no skilled attention, so simple 
that any servant or farmer’s boy can start and stop 
the little flame that gives them life. Wood or coal 
supplies the fuel (an oil or gasoline lamp may be 
used if preferred ). The cost of operation is almost 


memory we love to associate with “the old oaken 
bucket, the iron-bound bucket, the moss-covered 
bucket which hung in the well.” 


nil, while the delivery of water is absolutely certain 
at all times and seasons. They are independent 
of wind, weather, or frost. 


Be sure that the name 2 | appe th 
pump you _ purchase. “REECO: RIDER or REECO-F RICSSON ie Ratner pe: 


tects you against worthless imitations. Whenso situated that you cannot personally inspect 
the pump before ordering, write to our nearest office (see list below) for the name of a repu- 
table dealer in your locality, who will sell you only the genuine pump. Over 40,000 are in 
use throughout the world to-day. Wyzte for Catalogue U, and askfor reduced price-list. 


RipER-ERIcssON ENGINE Co. 


35 Warren Street, New York 


40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 234 West Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 


40 North 7th Street, Philadelphia 22 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S. W. 
(Also builders of the new “‘ Reeco” Electric Pump.) 


HOT-AIR PUMP 


Plant for Immediate Effect 
NOT FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS 
Start with the largest stock that can be secured! 


years to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 
We do the long waiting—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that 
give an immediate effect. Price List Now Ready. 


Andorra Nurseries 
WM. WARNER HARPER, Prop. Box G, Chestnut Hill, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


It takes over twenty 


We Want You to Know that 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


are more delicious and healthful than any other cracker, 

because the ingredients are absolutely pure and our methods 

| 'of handling, baking and packing insure their perfect clean- 
liness, and we want you to try our 


Assorted Sample Box 


Send us your name and address, your grocer’s name, and two two-cent 
stamps; we will forward the day we receive it, the box of Educator 
Crackers containing some of the best liked kinds. In this way we can 
prove to you and every member of your family, the difference between 
Educator Crackers and “‘ just ordinary crackers” after “you all” have 


tried them. 
The Name EDUCATOR is 
on Every Educator Cracker 


) The package we'll send you will help you in select- 
ing the kinds you prefer. Leading grocers every- 
where keep Educator Crackers. If yours doesn’t 
and won't get them for you, order from us direct. 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD COMPANY 
227 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


As the Frost Leaves the Ground 


i THE middle and lower South we very seldom 

have any frost after the middle of March; 
therefore, seed of all tender annuals, such as nastur- 
tiums, marigolds, morning glory, sunflower, cypress 
vine, moonflower, etc., may be safely sown in the 
open after the fifteenth. 

The following roots and bulbs may also be 
planted about the same time: cannas, montbretias, 
zephyranthes, gloxinias, caladiums, begonias, hop 
and moonflower vine, and tender roses. After the 
fifteenth sow seed of tomatoes, for main crop and 
canning; also seed of ornamental gourds. The 
garden fence makes an excellent support for them, 
as it permits the handle or neck of each gourd to 
grow straight. , 

Watermelon and muskmelon for main crop 
should be planted the last of this month. 

Plant field corn after the tenth of the month. 
Apply at planting time half of the total amount 


Cover young bean plants when frost threatens and 
the beans will be earlier and better 


of fertilizer you intend using, the other half at the 
second plowing of the corn. 

In the upland South, sow seed of early sweet 
corn, squash, cucumber, muskmelon and water- 
melon after the middle of the month. The soil 
should be a warm, sandy loam where the plants 
can easily be given protection on cold nights. 

Towards the middle of the month plant out 
tuberose, gladiolus and’ dahlia, iris, calla and 
hardy lilies, if you failed to plant them in the fall. 
Also plant main crop varieties of Irish potatoes, and 
bed sweet potatoes. 

Sow grass seed for lawns and seed of early bush 
beans in warm loamy soil, that has been given a 
dressing of stable manure. Bountiful, Early 
Mohawk and Burpee’s Stringless Green-pod, are 
the best early green-pod varieties and Brittle Wax 
of the yellow-pod wax sort. Cover the young plants 
when frost threatens. 
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The Readers’ Service gives infor- 
mation about real estate 


Too bad any woman must wash a complicated 
cream separator. Too bad anyone is misled into 
thinking complicated bowls are necessary. 
Look at the upper picture. Those 52 disks were 
all used in one common disk machine that was 

discarded for a Sharples 
Dairy Tubular. 


Look at the lower picture. 


It shows the only piece used 
inside the wonderfully light, 
simple, sanitary, easy-to- 
clean, wear-a-lifetime 


Sharples Dairy Tubular 
Cream Separator bowl. Any 
wonder Tubulars probably 
replace more common sepa- 
rators every year than any 
one maker of such machines 
sells? Tubulars skim faster 
and cleaner than any other 
separator. 


Tubular sales exceed most, if not all, others 
combined. World’s biggest separator works. 
Branch factories in Canada and Germany. The 
only modern separator—The World’s Best. 


Write for 
our new 
Catalogue 
No. 215 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. Portland, Ore. 
Toronto, Can. Winnipeg, Can. 


KILLED BY 


RAT 


SCIENCE 


By the wonderful bacteriological preparation, discovered and pre- 
pared by Dr. Danysz, of Pasteur Institute, Paris. Used with strik- 
ing success for the past few yearsin England, France, and Russia. 


DANYSZ VIRUS 


contains the germs of a disease peculiar to rats and mice only and is 
absolutely harmless to birds, human beings and other animals. 
The rodents always die in the open, because of feverish condition. 
The disease is also contagious to them. Easily prepared and applied, 


How much to use.—A small house, one tube. Ordinary dwelling, three 
tubes (if rats are numerous, not less than 6 tubes). One or two dozen for 
large stable with hay loft and yard or 5,000 sq. ft. floor space in buildings. 
Price: Onetube, 75c; 3 tubes, f1.75; 6 tubes, $3.25; one dozen, $6.00. 


INDEPENDENT CHEMICAL COMPANY 
28 Old Slip, New York City 


Candies - Cocoa - 


Chocolates 
The acknowledged Standard 


of the World. 
The Standard by which all 


others are judged. 


Quality higher than price. 
Price within the reach of all. 


Sold everywhere. 
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Buy your trees from the famous Hill Nurseries and you can be certain of 
results. Hill’s trees are healthy and hardy when shipped—they reach you in a fresh, 
thrifty condition. You can depend upon them to live and grow steadily, satisfactorily. 


Send for Hill’s Annual Catalog 


The 1910 edition of our great planting guide is the most complete, useful, 
practical nursery catalog ever published. It’s a beautiful book, replete with illus- 
trations of trees, shrubs and plants. Two full pages are reproduced in natural 
colors. More than half a century’s experience has gone into the growing of 


Hardy Evergreens—Trees—Shrubs 


It is full of 
information about everything concerning tree-planting—either for pleasure or profit. 
If you are interested in trees in any way, you want this book. 

It answers every important question that could be asked by the 
amateur or experienced tree-grower. 


at the Hill Nurseries. The results are given you in this book. 


Free to Readers of “Garden Magazine” 


We want you to have one of these catalogs. Not only will you find it instructive, 
but its splendid offers are exceptional. Wonderful collections of rare and hardy trees 
and shrubs for $3.00, $5.00 and $10.00 per list, to plant complete the home lawn 
and garden. If you are interested, a copy will be sent you, free. Write today. 


D. HILL, Evergreen Specialist, Box 106, DUNDEE, ILL. 


Founded 1855 


Planet Jr. 


(Planet Jr Farm and Garden Implements do more and better work, and last longer 
)\ than any other farm implements made. They are fully guaranteed. Over 35 


\ years’ actual farming and manufacturing experience is put into every Planet Jr. 
No. 6. The newest Planet Jr Combination Hill and Drill Seeder, Wheel Hoe, Cultivator 
/ and Plow, opens the furrow, sows seed in drills or hills, covers, rolls down, and marks out the next row— 
all at one operation. Also a perfect Wheel-Hoe, Cultivator and Plow. 
Planet Jr 12-tooth Harrow, Cultivator and Pulverizer is a wonderful tool for berry-growers and /7 
market-gardeners. Works deep or shallow, without throwing earth on the plants, and pulverizes the i 


.soil thoroughly. Invaluable wherever fine close work is needed. 


Write today for the 1910 illustrated Planet Jr catalogue,—of great value to every YA 
XQ tiller of the soil, whether he needs implements or not. Wty ) Le 
J): 


Free and postpaid. 


S L Allen & Co 
Box 1108S, Philadelphia Pa 


hil 
} 


Ij you wish to systematize your business the 
104 Readers’ Service may be able to offer suggestions 


SPRAY 


For More and Bet- 
ter Fruits and 


Vegetables. 


No careful, experienced 
gardener omits a good 
sprayer from his equip- 
ment. The garden and 
field crops, fruits and vines 
must be protected from 
the ravages of insects and 
plant diseases. 


Keep Things 


and 300,000 Gardeners, Farmers and Fruit 
Growers, and use one of 


Brown’s Hand or 
Power Auto-Sprays 


Auto-Spray No. 1. Handpower, 
capacity, 4 gallons; is just the thing for all- 
round work forsmallorchards or field crops up 
to6acres. Fitted with the Auto-Pop Nozzle, 
this sprayer does more work and does it better 
than three ordinary sprayers. It is the best 
machine obtainable for whitewashing and 
disinfecting poultry-houses and stables. 

Our Traction-Power outfits, for 
large orchard work, are superior to all other 
power sprayers because most simple, depend- 
able and capable of developing and sustaining 
greatest pressure. No expert or experienced 
help is needed to operate them. Power costs 
nothing. Fitted with Non-Clog Atomic Nozzle. 


Write Now for Free Book and 
Valuable Spraying Guide 
Let us send you our book and the spraying 
guide, compiled by Prof. Slingerland, of Cor- 
nell University College of Agriculture. Let 
us prove that we are headquarters for the 
sprayer that will produce the most gratifying 
= =— and profitable re- 
sults for you. 


Every Auto- 
Spray is 
Guaranteed 
to Satisfy. 


Ghe 
E. C, BROWN 
Co. 


34 Jay St. 
Rochester 
Ine Ye 


Traction-Power Auto-Spray No. 23. 


The garden fence makes an excellent support for 
ornamental gourds 


Sow seed of late garden and sweet peas early in 
March. 

Sow seed now of nasturtiums in boxes or in hot- 
beds. They will be ready for transplanting to 
open ground about the first of April. Take up 
some of the soil with the roots so that transplanting 
will not check their growth. The new variegated 
leaf sorts are well worth a trial, but do not plant 
them in rich, nitrogenous soil, as it tends to increase 
the green foliage at the expense of the variegated 
leaves and flowers. For full particulars as to 
growing nasturtiums see THE GARDEN MaGAZzINnE, 
Volume VIII, page 15. 


Georgia. THOMAS J. STEED. 


Southern Vines in Northern Climes’ 


T IS not at all necessary, here in Washington 
(or even in the somewhat more trying climate 
of Southern Illinois in the same latitude) to build 
a stone or brick wall in order to grow, out-of-doors, 
the cross vine, Cherokee rose, or Carolina jasmine. 
I have had all three growing on my place in the 
outskirts of Washington, wholly unprotected, even 
by mulching, for the past nineteen years; they have 
never been injured by our coldest winters, even 
during the severe one of 1898, when the ther- 
mometer in our suburb reached twenty degrees 
below zero (the Weather Bureau minimum in the 
city being at the same time fifteen degrees below). 
With the cross vine and Cherokee rose the only 
difficulty was to keep them under control. They 
both bloom early in May. 

The Gelsemium has not done so well, because 
it was moved two or three years after its first plant- 
ing from a sunny, somewhat protected position, in 
loose and deep soil, to a porch terrace composed 
of impervious clay (from well and cellar) and 
directly exposed to the strongest and coldest north- 
west winds. There it has maintained itself, never 
killing back any, but growing very slowly, and it 
has never bloomed since transplanting, more than 
fifteen years ago. (It bloomed profusely during the 
two or three years prior to its transplanting.) 

A small Cherokee rose (a cutting from my Brook- 
land, D. C., plant) has stood two winters without 
injury at my country place in Richland County, Ill., 
without any other protection than a slight mulching 
of dead leaves; but I came near losing it (and many 
other things) from the severe and prolonged drought 
of last year. And this prompts the observation 
that, while I do not remember to have ever lost 
any tree or shrub from cold, I have lost many from 
drought, and that in my experience the latter is by 
far the more serious contingency in this climate. 

On my country place in Illinois I am experiment- 
ing with a large number of trees, shrubs and vines 
with the view to testing their hardiness. Hedera 
Flelix, in its several varieties; Euonymus radicans, 
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Send for 


Currie’s 
Farm and GardenAnnual 
for 1910 


It is Free 


It will give you an opportunity to have 
A More Beautiful Lawn 
A More Luxuriant Garden 
And a More Productive Farm 


than you have ever had before, because it catalogs 
the very best quality of seeds and supplies of 
every description for the farm and garden. 


CURRIE BROS. CO. 


Seedsmen and Florists 
312 Broadway Milwaukee, Wis. 


GREGORY’S 
Special Flower Seed Offer 


50 cents worth for 10 cents 


1 package Astor Giant Comet, mixed, 5c. 
1 package Tall Zinnia, mixed,. . . be. 

1 package Candytuft, mixed, ... 

1 package Petunia, fine, mixed, . . 

1 package Mignonette, sweet, . . . 

1 package Poppy, double mixed, . . 

1 package Coreopsis, mixed, .. . 
1 package Phlox Drummondl, mixed, 

1 package Pansy, mixed ..... 

1 package Bachelor Buttons, . ... 5 

The above ten packages by mail postpaid for 10 cents in coin, 
together with our handsome calendar and our profusely illustrated 
catalogue for 1910. With the above coilection we will enclosea 
s certificate worth 25cents. Ifreturned 
with $1 you may select seeds in pack- 
ages or ounces to the vulue of $1.25. 


J. J. H. Gregory & Son 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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Early Ozark—The best earwy strawberry I have ever Jridted, early 
as Michel, large as Sample, productive as Glen Mary—L. F. Farmer. 
LT 


If you had measles or scarlet fever and was real sick, would you 
go to a young physician who had just got his “Diplomy’? No, 
you would send for the old family doctor who has had years of 
experience. ‘lhere are doctors of medicine and other doctors. 


f FARMER isa strawberry doctor. You are sick of going with- 


out good strawberries, and you want to know just how to grow 
them the best way. Send him your symptoms, he will help you. 
Get a personal letter from the “ Doctor ”’; 27 years of practice. 
Consultation free by mail. Medal and Diploma for largest and 
finest exhibit of strawberries at World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. 
Introducer of Norwood and Early Ozark strawberries, Plum 
Farmer, Idaho and Royal Purple raspberries, etc. Immense 
stock of Berry Plants, all varieties. Catalogue free, address 


L. J. Farmer, Box 29 Pulaski, New York 


Marcu, 1910 ° 
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NOW SOLD ON SUBSCRIPTION 


Books Every Reader of The 
Garden Magazine Should Own 


The 
arden Library 


Complete in Nine Volumes 


HIS library marks a new era in garden literature, as it is the first series of low- 

priced, practical and beautifully illustrated handbooks on home gardening that 

has ever appeared in America. These volumes, written by competent author- 
ities on the subjects, are full of good, helpful advice and instruction for all who 
grow plants and flowers, and for those who take an interest in the maintenance 
and improvement of the country home grounds. 


The nine volumes in “The Garden Library” are uniformly bound in service- 
able green cloth, decorated; size, 5x75; profusely illustrated throughout, including 


many 


“how to’ pictures, planting tables, plans for gardens, etc. As a ready 


reference work on matters pertaining to the country home and grounds “The 
Garden Library” should occupy a place on your bookshelf. A brief description 
and synopsis of contents of each book is herewith given. 


Daffodils—Narcissus and Howto Grow Them 


By A. M. KIRBY 
All that is really worth while about these most popular of spring bulbs 
written from the standpoint of American conditions. 


I. Old-time and Modern Daffodils and Narcissus. II. Daffodils in the Garden Border. III. 
Flowering Daffodils in Winter. 1V. Water Culture in the House. V. The Commercial Produc- 
tion of Cut Flowers. VI. Naturalizing in the Grass. WII. Miniature Daffodils for the Rock Gar- 
den. VIII. The One Insect and One Disease. 1X. Straightening Daffodil Nomenclature and 
Classification. X. The Large Trumpet Daffodils. XI. The Lesser Trumpet, Hoop-Petticoat and 
Cyclamen-flowered Daffodils. XII. The Medium-Crown Hybrids. XIII. The Pheasant’s Eye 
and Poet’s Hybrid Narcissus. XIV. The Sweet-scented Jonquils and Campernelles. XV. The 
Tender Cluster-flowered Narcissus. XVI. Ihe Hardy Cluster-flowered Narcissus. XVII. 
Double Daffodils and Narcissus of all Groups, XVIII. Some Autumn Flowering Species. XIX. 
Hybridizing and Raising from Seed. 


House Plants and How to Grow Them - 
By P. T. BARNES 
A manual of the best foliage and flowering plants for home cultivation; their 
raising from seed and propagation in the window. garden. 


I. How Other People Have Succeeded. II. Making the Soil Foundation. III. Potting and Re- 
potting. IV. aesisin Plants from Seed. V. Propagation by Cutting, etc. WI. In Sickness and 
in Health. VII. Bulbs from Thanksgiving to Easter. VIII. The Winter Window Garden. IX. 
Flowering Plants. House Conditions. X. Roses, Carnations and Chrysanthemums. XI. Cac- 
tuses and Other Succulents. XII. NineIron Clad Palms. XIII. Foliage Plants other than Palms. 
XIV. Reliable Ferns for the Dwelling Rooms. XV. Window Gardening Tools and Accessories. 
XVI. Forcing with Ether. XVII. A Window Gardener's Calendar. 


The Flower Garden 


By IDA D. BENNETT 
‘‘A clear and concise summary of every possible sort of information that 
might be desired by anyone interested in gardens.’’ Scientific American. 

I. The Location and Arrangement of the Garden. II. Soils. III. Fertilizers, IV. The Hot- 
bed, Coldframe and Sand-box. V. Purchasing of Seeds. VI. Starting Seeds in Flats. VII. Trans- 
planting and Repotting. VIII. House Plants from Seeds. IX. Outside Window Boxes. X. 
Various Annuals from Seed. XI. Vines. XII. Ornamental Foliage Plants from Seed. XIII. 
Bulbous and Tuberous-rooted Plants. XIV, Aquatics. XV. The Care of the Summer Rose-bed. 
XVI. The Hardy Lily-bed. XVII. The Care of Cannas, Caladiums, Dahlias, and Other Bulbs 
During Winter. XVIII. Hardy Shrubs and Plants for Fall Planting. XIX. Winter Protection. 
XX. The Care of House Plants in Winter. KXI. Common and English Names of Flowers. 
XXII. Blooming Season of Various Trees, Shrubs and Plants. XXIII. A Chapter of Odds and 
Ends. XXIV. A Chapter of Don'ts. 


The Vegetable Garden 


By IDA D. BENNETT 
This book deals fully with the various vegetables that form the staple of the 
small garden and contains excellent chapters on fertilizers, insecticides and gar- 
den tools, all thoroughly up to date and full of the most practical information. 


I. The Sanitary and Economic Value of the Kitchen Garden. II. The Location of the Garden. 
TII. Planning the Garden. IV. How to Maintain Fertility. V. The Construction and Care of 
Hotbeds, Coldframes, and Pits. WI. On the Sowing of Seed. VII. Transplanting. VIII. Tools 
Which Make Gardening Easy. IX. On the Growing of Various Vegetables. X. Root Vegetables. 
XI. Vine Vevetables and Fruits. XII. Greens and Salad Vegetables. XIII. Perennial Vegetables. 
XIV. Storing Vegetables in Winter. XV. The Garden's Enemies. XVI. Fall Work in the Garden. 


The Orchard and Fruit Garden 


By E. P. POWELL 
Deals with the choice planting and cultivation of fruit, fruit bearing trees ana 
bushes. ‘‘This thoroughly practical volume embodies all the latest developments, 
and sums up all available information on the selection of fruits.’’ New York 


World. 

Part First— THE ORCHARD. I. TheApple. II. The Apple Varieties. III. The Apple— 
Handling and Marketing. IV. The Pear. V. The Plum. VI. The Cherry. VII. The Quince. 
VIII. The Peach. IX. The Apricot. X. The Grape. XI. Citrus Fruits. XII. Figs, Dates and 
Olives. XIII. Pineapple, Banana and other Tropical Fruits. XIV. Undeveloped Fruits. XV. 
Nuts and Nut Trees. 

Part Second— THE FRUIT GARDEN, I, The Fruit Garden, II, The Currant. III. The 
Strawberry. IV. The Raspberry. V. The Blackberry. VI. The Gooseberry. WII. The Cran- 
berry. VIII. Neglected Berries. 

Part Third — CULTURAL DIRECTIONS. I. Windbreaks, Drainage, Irrigation. II. Pruning, 
Mulching, Fertilizing, Cover Crops. III. Spraying. IV. Bees, Birds, Fowls, Animals—in the 
Orchard and Fruit Garden. YV. Harvesting and Marketing. VI. Plant Breeding. 


Roses and How to Grow Them 
By MANY EXPERTS 
The only recent book on this most popular of flowers, which deals directly with 
American practice both outdoors and under glass in all sections of the country. 


I. When, Where and How to Plant. II. The Routine of Werk. III. Pruning. IV. Insects, 
Diseases, and Spraying. V. The Rosarian’s Calendar. WI. Roses for Cut Flowers Under Glass. 
VII. Types and races. VIII. Roses for Special Purposes. IX. Roses of American Origin. 


Ferns and How to Grow Them 
By G. A. WOOLSON 
The contribution of a nature student who has successfully solved the problem 
of growing the native ferns of onr Eastern woods. With table of synonymy. 


I. The Life of a Fern. II. Where Hardy Ferns Can Be Grown. III. Ferns in the Mixed 
Border. IV. Rockwork for Ferns. V. Hardy Ferns for Indoor Culture, and How to Select 
Them. VI. Ferns in the Living Room During Winter. VII. Fern Rockeries Indoors. VIII. 
Fern Culture Under Bell Glasses and in the Wardian Case. IX. Exotic Ferns without a Green- 
house. X. Aerial Fern Culture. XI. Ferns for Special Purposes. 


Lawns and How to Make Them 
By LEONARD BARRON 
The only volume that treats of the making and maintenance of the ornamen- 
tal lawn from a purely practical standpoint. For the first time the whole truth 
about lawn seed mixtures is popularly explained. 


M5 Renovating the Old Lawn. II. How to Make a Lawn Once for All. III. Economical 
Grading. IV. Which Is Better: Turf or Seed? V. The Fine Art of ‘Mowing, Rolling and 
Watering. VI. How to Feeda Lawn. VII. Solving the Weed Problem, Insects, etc. VIII. 
The Truth About ‘Lawn Mixtures.” IX, Seed Mixtures for Special Purposes. X. Lawns for 
Subtropical Regions. XI. _The Best Lawn Tools and Their Use. XII. How to Make Lawn 
Eictures: XIII. The Peculiar Requirements of Putting Greens. XIV. Guide to the Best Lawn 

rasses. 


Water-Lilies and How to Grow Them 
By H. S. CONARD and HENRI HUS 
A practical garden knowledge of the best water-lilies and other 
aquatics by America’s great authority on the family; with cultural de- 
tails and the making of ponds and small gardens. 


I. Where Water Gardens Can Be Made. II. Economical Pond Construction. III. 
Soils and Planting Out. IV. Winterins and Propagating. V. Seed Saving and 
Starting. VI. Raising New Varieties. VII. The Hardy Water-lilies. VIII. 
The Tender Day Blooming Water-lilies. IX. The Night Blooming Water-lilies. 

X. Growing the Giant Victorias. XI. Lotuses, Water Hyacinths and Other 
Choice Aquatics. XII. Water Gardens Under Glass. XIII. Enemies and Doubleda 
Friends. XIV. Pond Surroundings, Windbreaks and Accessory Plants. Y> 
XV. Water-lilies for Special Purposes. Page & 


Send Only 50 Cents with Order Company 


133 E. {6th St. New York 
To all who send us an 


Special ae aoe for 
Offer bay we wil” 


add, without 
extra charge, one year’s subscrip- 
tion to The Garden Magazine. 
If you are already a sub- 
scriber we shall be glad 
to extend the subscrip_ 
tion or send the 
Magazine to a 


friend. 


GENTLEMEN: Enclosed 

find 50 cents for which send 
me The Garden Library in nine 
volumes and enter the name of 


for one year’s subscription to The 
Garden Magazine. If the books are 
satisfactory I agree to pay $1.00 a month 
for nine months, and if the books are not 
satisfactory I will return them and you will 
refund my first payment. 
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Here Is This Little Greenhouse Again 


We have already shown it to you, but somehow it seems like 
just the thing for a good many of you readers. 


It is twenty-five feet long and has a center and two side benches. 
The proportionate cost of a small house may seem high, if you 
figure the potting room in, but if you already have a suitable 
building to which the greenhouse may be attached, you are that 
much better off. You see this greenhouse is of the curved eave, 
U-Bar construction, which insures you highest growing conditions 
and great durability. Because of its attractiveness, it can be placed 
just a step from your dwelling, with an assured pleasing effect. 


Write for particulars 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 


PIERSON U-BAR CO. 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK. 


Plant the ‘Bountiful’ Collection 
of VEGETABLE SEEDS in Your Garden 


No matter what else you’ve decided to plant, these five 
should certainly find a place in your garden :— 
Sweet Corn, White Mexican—Just as sweet and fine in flavor as 
the old Black Mexican, withoutits objectionable color. Good 
yielder, matures early and remains edible longer than any 
other early variety. Regular price 10c. 
Volga Cabbage—Never equalled for uniformity of growth, 
shape of head and hardness. Has few outside leaves. Quality 
very fine for cooking or kraut. Set dut in July, will mature 
large, solid heads in October. Regular price 10c. 
Musk Melon, Hungarian Pineapple—Finest flavored, sweetest 
and most aromatic of all musk melons. Flesh deep red, very 
rich and juicy. Regular price 15c. 
Klondike Cucumber—6 to 7 inches long, extremely early, very 
prolific. Dark green, good shape, most profitable sort for ship- 
ping. ; Regular Price 10c. 
New Coreless Tomato—Large size, globe shaped, bright red. 
strong grower and big cropper. Practically free from core. 
Average weight 120unces. Regular price 10ce 
55c collection for 39c 
This excellent assortment is worth 55c, but we 
will send it to any address, postpaid, for 39c. 
Complete line of best quality vegetable and 
flower seeds. Nebraska upland - grown 
Alfalfa and all varieties of Clover and 
ces Breds, Northern-grown seed pota- 
‘oes, etc. 


Write to-day for free catalogue. 
GERMAN NURSERIES 


.. & SEED HOUSE 


Box, 148 
Beatrice, Nes. 
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CYCLONE Ornamental Bence and Gates_ will 


¢ beautify your home, thereby adding 
to the satisfaction of living as well as to selling value. Our 
1910 Catalogue tells. 


The Cyclone Woven Wire Fence Co., 1230 E. 55th St., Cleveland, O. 


SEND ME FOUR CENTS. 


and the addresses of two flower-loving 
friends, and I will send you 50 seeds of the 
beautiful 


Meet.e Carnation 


Magnificent flowers all the year. This 
offer includes my 17th annual Catalog, 
handsomely illustrated, and “Floral Cul- 
ture,” telling how to grow flowers from 
seed. Send today for the only Carnation 
seed that blooms in 4 months from sowing. 
MISS ©. H. LIPPINCOTT, Pioneer Seedswoman 

(One hour’s ride from Minneapolis) 
Dept. 8%, Hudson, Wisconsin 


New England Trees and Plants 
New England Grown Means Quality 
The vitality and hardiness of our products are due to exceptional 


soil conditions and a rigorous climate. Their high quality is due to 
a thorough knowledge of propagation and cultivation, 


New England Homes and Gardens 


are the finest in America. Why? ‘They have been laid out and 
planted by men who know how. Our concern is responsible for the 
treatment of hundreds of them. 

Our 1910 Catalog, mailed free, tells the whole story. Don’t buy 


—don’t plant, until you have seen it. 
Bedford, Mass. 


The NEW ENGLAND NURSERIES, INC., 


i 
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three varieties; Bignonia crucigera, cross vine; 
and Decumarea barbara, have become thoroughly 
established in the three years since planting. Last 
April and May these were supplemented by Tecoma 
grandiflora, TI. Thunbergu, T. ““Mad. Galen,” 
Actinidia arguta, Akebia quinata, Aristolochia 
macrophylla, Gelsemium sempervirens, Trachelo- 
spermum difforme, Vitis Coignetie, V. Henry, 
Ampelopsis heterophylla, A. Lowi, A. Veitchii 
(tricuspidata) and its variety robusta purpurea, 
Polygonum Baldschuanicum and P. multifiorum. 
Most of these are of course hardy there; in fact the 
Gelsemium is the only one which may reasonably 
be considered doubtful. Among the trees and 
large shrubs I have planted Magnolia grandiflora, 
Lagerstroemia indica, and Laurocerasus Schipk- 
aensis. Next year I want to plant Albizzia, Cztrus 
trifoliata, and quite a number of other things in the 
same class as to hardiness. 

None of the plants above mentioned have ever 
been tested in that particular part of the country 
so far as I know; but I am judging of the possibilities 


The cross vine and cherokee rose growing in the 
outskirts of Washington, D. C. 


by an intimate knowledge of the indigenous flora, 
which (locally) includes the cross vine, Avrzstolo- 
chia tomentosa, Cocculus Carolinus, Ampelopstis 
cordata and bipinnata, mistletoe, cane (Arundinaria 
tecta), cypress (Taxodium), water locust (Gledztschia 
aquatica), Ilex decidua, Crategus cordata, Ulmus 
alata, Quercus lyrata, pagodefolia and Michauxn, 
Forestiera acuminata, and a whole lot more dis- 
tinctively southern species. Not all of these, it is 
true, grow naturally in the vicinity of my place, but 
they are characteristic components of the flora 
along the Wabash River a few miles to the eastward, 
where the climate conditions are precisely the same, 
only the soil and other purely local conditions being 
different. In the town nearest my place (two and 
a half miles distant) are two of the finest specimens 
of Magnolia glauca I have ever seen anywhere, 
each being at least twenty feet high and finely 
developed in every way. 

The Constance Elliott passion-flower is also 
perfectly hardy here. A neighbor in Brookland 
had a vine completely covering a summer-kitchen 
extension to his dwelling. 

I have gone thus into detail in order to show 
you why I think many southern trees, shrubs and 
vines are likely to prove hardy much farther north 
than the limits usually assigned them. I really 
believe that there is reason, in fact need, for much 
experimenting along the debatable line. As to 
my own experiments there may be some disap- 
pointments in store for me — indeed I expect some, 
for my selections will include some very doubtful 
things — but there is nothing like actual demon- 
stration and the experiments are worth trying. 

Washington, D.C. ROBERT RIDGWay. 
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I} you wish information about dogs 
apply to the Readers’ Service 107 


Delivery Guaranteed 


Direct from the German Mines B? & i i 
to Your Farm 


Some fertilizer manufacturers may tell you that they 
will sell you potash cheaper than we will. We are 
offering carloads for cash direct from the German 
mines to the buyer at the lowest price ever quoted. 
If any one offers it to you for less than our price, be- 
fore accepting his offer be sure that the manufacturer 
signs a contract with you absolutely guaranteeing de- 
livery of potash salts and not some sub- 
stitute in the shape of such mixed 


POTASH PAYS 


ZA) 


goods as he may have on hand at the close of the season. 

You know how, it has been in the past. If you 
are contracting for other fertilizers, be sure that 
the contract requires delivery of the potash at the 
same time with or before the delivery of the other 
goods. Do not accept the other goods until the 
potash is delivered. Do not depend on the 
assurance of the salesman. Write it in 
the contract. It will pay you to do so. 


For particulars and prices write to 


Continental Building 


GERMAN KALI WORKS | 


ATISFACTORY results in 
planting can be obtained by 
using only the best trees. 


THE COTTAGE GARDENS 
NURSERIES 


contains 100 acres of carefully 
grown specimens, ten acres of 
which are devoted to Hybrid 
Rhododendrons of the hardiest 


and most desirable varieties. 


90% of our stock sold last year 
was personally selected by our 
client. Why not avail yourself 
of the same opportunity? We 
shall be pleased to give you the 
benefit of our time and experience 
in making your selection. 


We devote all our attention to 
the production of high class stock 
for discriminating buyers. 


A visit to our NURSERIES 


will convince you. 


Cottage Gardens Co., Inc. 
Queens, L. I., N. Y. 


Baltimore 


How Any One Can 
Grow Mushrooms 


Delightful Occupation — Delicious Delicacy for the Home 
Table and a Good Income if you Wish 


I have shown thousands of men and 
women how to grow mushrooms suc- 
cessfully. Most all of them are now in 
the business growing for profit and making a 
good income without interfering with their 
regular occupation with this wonderful, easy, 
pleasant pastime. I hope soon that a mush- 
room bed will be as common as vegetable 
gardens. 

I have written a little book which gives truth- 


I have been growing mushrooms for 
over twelve years. I probably know 
more about the subject of mushroom 
culture than anyone else in America. 
From a start with a few dollars capital 
I built up the largest mushroom farm in 
America, with acres of bed space in cul- 
tivation. By actual experience I have 


learned just how mushrooms can be 
grown and what’s even more important, 
how they caz not be grown. 

Growing mushrooms is really no more 
difficult than growing radishes. 

It’s just a matter of knowing how. 

Every failure in the mushroom busi- 
ness can be traced to poor spawn and 
unreliable information. 


ful, reliable, experienced information about mush- 
room culture, where mushrooms can be grown, 
how to have a mushroom bed in your cellar, etc. 
It also tells about spawn and how to secure really 


,teliable spawn. I shall gladly send you this 


book Free. 

If you have never tried mushroom growing, 
or if you have tried and failed because of the 
causes of which I have spoken, write for my free 
book in which I will show you beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that you can have a fine mush- 
room bed. Address 


A. V. JACKSON 
Jackson Mushroom Farm 


3481 North Western Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


| 


What ts a fair rental for a given 
property? Ask the Readers’ Service 


Childs’ Gladioli are Garden Gladdeners 
A Trial Will Delight You 


Special “Garden Collection” 


THE -GAR DE Ne MEAG A7eNes 
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Pruning the Boxelder 


HIE boxelder when used as a lawn or a street 
tree must be considered as the exception to 

the rule that a shade tree should never be pruned 
beyond cutting out dead wood or an occasional 
troublesome branch. The eccentric habits of this 
tree, its crooked trunk, its low branches and its ten- 
dency to sap sprouts are not the best recommenda- 
tions for street or lawn planting. Nevertheless, on 
the prairies, where we do not have a very extended 
choice, its hardiness and rapid growth make the 
boxelder a very desirable tree, and it is here that the 
pruning knife will need to be used with caution to 
correct its waywardness and to shape it properly. 
There are numerous examples in many northwestern 
towns where these trees bear mute evidence to the 
strenuous endeavors, on the part of the owners, to 


Each 
America—Conceded to be the most beau- 


iful variety in the world. Flesh pink, 
tinged with lavender. .-- 2s ses $.10 
Attraction—Deep, dark, rich crimson with 
a very conspicuous large pure white center 
andthroat. At once a most beautiful and 
SEIS SOMES sb go oacuocsacenece900%9- 


Blanche—Large flowers, pure snow-white, 


sadn pore Garin? SND oan oocacancoucoose 20 trim them so as to conform with their recollection of 
; : eastern shade trees, little aware of the all important 
Canary Bird— Finest WOMOoseoocosessa8 .10 fact that they were dealing with an altogether dif- 


ferent kind of tree. 

When properly pruned the boxelder is a tolerable 
street tree, not without a certain beauty in its youth; 
but when neglected, or trimmed without due regard 
to its natural habit of growth, it can become 
an eyesore and a positive menace in the street, as 
the large, poorly supported branches very frequently 
break off in a high wind. To make the most of a 
boxelder it must be taken into hand when young. 

The first serious drawback to be overcome are the 
low branches. Remove all the branches or side 
shoots from the trunk up to at least six feet from the 
ground, and attend to this while the tree is young so 
as to avoid large wounds. The natural bends or 
crookedness of the trunk cannot be improved. 
- The most harmful and at the same time the most 
difficult defect to combat is the persistent tendency 
of the boxelder to form crotches. When two 
branches of equal size grow in opposite direction 
from the same point on a tree they naturally tend 
to pull apart and it takes much tougher wood than 
that of a boxelder to prevent such limbs from split- 
ting. Most trees have a well-defined leader or 
central trunk and do not have this structural 
weakness, but as soon as the trunk of a boxelder 
begins to branch it runs into three or four branches, 
all of which tend to develop equally. Though the 
tree cannot be forced to carry a leader up through 
its branches, endeavor to so prune that one or, at 


Irene—Fine large flower and spike. Color 
a fine shade of pink, freely flaked bright 
GLIMSON) 6 S.eo ee eee 


Kate—Blush white, with crimson blotched 


Little Blush— Dwarf habit, compact spike 
of a) blushiwahitchae eee eee 
Superb—Enormous flower and spike, one 
of the very largest; pink, flaked and striped 
With salmontpinke: Seer eee ee eee 


1 Bulb each for $.50 5 Bulbs of each for $2.00 


Grand Mixed Gladioli Childsi Hybrids —Mixed $.35 per doz. 


Floral Park Mixed — Hybrids of the very finest Childsi, 
Gandavensis and Lemoinei, $.75 per doz. 


“BLANCHE” Complete catalogue free on request 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Dept. Wh., Floral Park, N. Y. 
SEND ME 10 CENTS WATER LILIES | 


and the addresses of two flower-loving friends and I 
Hardy Old-fashioned garden flowers. 


will send you go seeds of the 
Giant Marguerite Carnation 


which blooms in 4 months from sowing; also my bar- : > : 
gain colle:tion of Royal Show Pavsies x00 colors; Selections, plans and estimates furnished. most, two branches will forge ahead of the others 
Sweet Peas, over 40 varieties; Asters, finest mixed; 


and virtually take the place of a leader even though 
it is, as it always will be, at an angle to the trunk. 
Thus, where a trunk gives up its own identity and 
divides into two equal branches, one should be 
removed and a bud or twig, that is already growing 
in the direction in which the severed limb pointed 
some inches six above the cut, should be encouraged 
to develop into a principal branch. Thus will the 
worst crotch of any tree be avoided. Furthermore, 


Nasturtinms, 20 kinds. Also FREE “Floral Culture” 
and my handsomely illustrated 17th Annual Catalog. 

MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT, Pioneer Seedswoman 
Dept. 81, Ifudson, Wis. (One hour’s ride from Minneapolis.) 


WM. TRICKER, ARLINGTON, N. J. | 


Water Lily Specialist 


Song 


Rudyard - oe ane 
Kipling English 


Actions 
and 
Reactions 


Mr. Kipling’s new volume of stories contains 
a wonderfully varied and characteristic col- 
lection. The contents: “An Habitation En- 
forced,” “With the Night Mail,” “A Deal in 
Cotton,” “The Mother Hive.” “Little Foxes,” 
“ The Puzzler,” ‘“‘Garm—A Hostage,” and “The 
House Surgeon.” Illustrated $1.50. Also in the 
leather Pocket Kipling. Net $/.50 (postage 8c.) 


For this well-known poem, which is a typical 
example of Mr. Kipling’s superb rendering 
of heroic and national thought in verse, 
Mr. W. Heath Robinson has prepared a mag- 
nificent series of illustrations. There are 
thirty full pages in color, ten full pages in 
black and white, and pen decorations on 
every page. Net $7.50 (postage 30c.) 


Rudyard Kipling’s Books in Full Size 


Pocket Edition of volumes marked ** bound in flexible red leather, each net, $1.50 (postage 8c.) 


**Puck of Pook’s Hill. Illustrated 
incolor. $1.50. 

They. Special Holiday Edition. 
Illustrated in color. Fixed price, 
$1.50 (postage 10c.) 

**Traffics and Discoveries. $1.50. 

**The Five Nations. Fixed price, 
$1.40 (postage IIc.) 

** Just So Stories. Fixed price, $1.20 
(postage 1|5c.) 

The Just So Song Book. 
price, $1.20 (postage 8c.) 

Collected Verse of Rudyard Kip- 
ling. Fixed price, $1.80 (post- 
age |4c.) 


**Kim. $1.50. 


**Stalky & Co. 


Fixed 


**The Day’s Work. $1.50. 
$1.50. 
**Plain Tales from the Hills. 
**] ife’s Handicap; Being Stories of 
Mine Own People. $1.50. 
**T he Kipling Birthday Book. $1.00. and 
*kUnder the Deodars, The Phan- 
tom ’Rickshaw and Wee Willie 
Winkie. $1.50 
The Brushwood Boy. 
$1.50 (postage 8c.) 
With the Night Mail. 
$1.00 (postage 10c.) 
Kipling Stories and Poems Every 
Child Should Know. Net $1.20 
(postage 12c.) 


**The Light that Failed. $1.50. 

**Soldier Stories. $1.50. 

**The Naulahka (With Wolcott Bal- 
estier). $1.50. 


**D epartmental Ditties and Ballads 
Barrack-room Ballads. 


$1.50. 


$1.50. 
**Soldiers Three, The Story of the 
7 Gadsbys, and in Black and 
Fixed price, White. : 
**Many Inventions. $1.50. 
**From Sea to Sea. Fixed price, 
$1.60 (postage 14c.) 
**The Seven Seas. 
$1.40 (postage 14c.) 
*kAbaft the Funnel. 50c. 


Fixed price, 


Fixed price, 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 East Sixteenth Street, NEW YORK 


Our “‘ Guide to Good Books”’ sent free upon request 


One of these limps snould 
have been removed when the tree was young 


Incorrect pruning. 


For injormation regarding railroad and steam- 
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Will You Try the 
Sterilac Milk Pail 
for 10 Days Free? 


This pail insures clean milk, because with 


$250 Buys This it oF ae ace can never a 
Greenhouse fOMiEtNER: ter the dirt once gets into mi 


Price includes everything, benches, boiler, the damage 1S done, and straining ea only Rote ne spore cloth enw hice 
Sy; 5 e€ mi strikes. 

radiatin ipes, ventilating rods and all. = = Note the dirt-shelf which tch 

No eat Y No foundations needed, as it is take out the COarse, sol id part of the d 1 TE; the “dit falling fea pareddee ‘The 

bolted to on pons pcan proud: Ww hen ] 5 h b 0 A } lk proj econe oe eee the strainer 

ou move take the greenhouse with you. As i irt. 

may to take dower as to put up. Goes caving t € acterla In t 1€ ml 2 Sie Rettes aren Meet: 


It is easy to use, because the 
together like a sectional bookcase—no fitting opening is of ample width 


to be done—shipped all glazed, ready for Milk taken with the Sterilac pail con- “i docs nvt spatter. 
It will save your flowers from frost. Give 


youl vegetables and | blooming, plants” al tains 90% less bacteria than milk taken in an open pail. The 


winter. Buy now and be ready 
Send for booklet of corinlets information. 


fey eowiagiedon milk is well above all health-board standards for purity, and 


Hitchings & Company § | it keeps sweet one or more days longer than the open-pail milk. 
LD EGR STERN GAS The Sterilac PaiL is the best low-priced method of producing the 
highest grade of sanitary milk. Try it 


NORWAY MAPLES , Here is our offer: We will send a pail, prepaid delivery. You try it for 10 days. 


If you are not satisfied, send it back at our expense. If you like it, send us $2.50. 


specimen trees 14-18’ 2-4” dia. Write us that you accept our offer, and we will ship the pail. 


RHODODENDRON HYBRIVS ~~. : Aj : : 
1-3’ Best varieties and colors The Sterilac PAIL will save you money in the long run, because it 


RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM will stop complaints on your milk from families, dairies and creameries. 


KOSTER BLUE SPRUCE It is better made and will last longer than any pail that you ever 


CAL. PRIVET for Rede: owned. Try it. You run norisk. 
fine plants 2-3’ and 3-4’ : 


A ee assortment of Fruit, Shade and Ornamental trees and shrubs. Sterilac Company ; Vi Merc hants Row, Boston, Mass. 


Write for prices 


CATALOGUE MAILED UPON REQUEST : 
MORRIS NURSERY CO. Modern sanitary Milk Apparatus of all kinds. 


Sales Office 1 Madison Ave., New York 


GILLETT’S =— 


Hardy Ferns and Flowers 


for Dark Shady Places 


N° corner is so shady but that certain hardy ferns and 
flowers will thrive there. There is no soil so light 
and sandy but that some of these plants will beautify it. 
For 25 years we have been growing these hardy ferns and 
flowers and know something of the conditions necessary 
to their growth. Have you a shady nook, a bit of wood- 
land path, a brook or swampy spot, or a rocky hillside 
you wish to re-establish and grace with ferns and flowers 
and rhododendrons and so bring out the natural charms ? 
Do you wish the little wooded path bordered with bright 
hepaticas, bloodroots, trilliums, wood-violets, and dainty 
yet hardy ferns ; or the low marshy place brightened with 
brilliant lobelias, yellow marsh-marigolds and bright blue 
gentians? We are in a position to help you, and shall be 
glad to send our descriptive catalogue which may aid you 
in selecting. Pictures of some of these wild wood plants 
have been taken by us here and are shown by half-tones 
in the catalogue, including the clump shown in this ad of 
Aspidium Goldianum and Asplenium Angustifolium. 


EDWARD GILLETT 


Box C, Southwick, Mass. 


Sine corner at Gillett’ s sHowiie a anap of Hardy Ferns and Rhadadendrons 
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Grow Some oa These Beautiful 
VICK Quality ASTERS 
in Your Garden. 


Unless you have seen some of Vick's 
high quality Asters, you don’t know how 
beautiful Asters can be. For many years 
back we have introduced at least one new 
variety every year and each has been a 
revelation in the beauty and largeness of 
the blooms. We have become known 
as ““ The World’s Leading Aster Growers,” 
owing to the fact that we have done more 
to develop and improve the flower than 
any other grower. ‘This year we have 
inaugurated a competition in which we offer 


$200 in Cash Prizes ‘2: the bes 


ee eae el Asters grown 
from Vick Quality Aster Seed. The flowers entered 
in this competition will be exhibited at the New York 
State Fair, Syracuse, N. Y., next September, the 
awards being made by the Official Fair Judges. 
Write for full particulars of this competition. 


$840 in Cash Prizes will also be given for 
qs the best specimens of 
vegetables grown from Vick Quality Seed and 
exhibited at the New York State Fair next 
September. We’ll gladly send you all details 
of the competition. 


SPECIAL OFFER. To introduce to more lovers 
of flowers, Vick Quality Asters, we have 
decided to send our valuable little book, ‘‘ How 
to Grow Asters,”’ one package of Vick’s Day- 
break Aster and one package of Vick’s Mixed 
Branching Asters—all three, postpaid, for rocts. 


Vick’s Garden and Floral Guide, 


We've made the 1910 edition better and more helpful 
than any previous issue of the 60 years. Sent free on 
request. Write for your copy to-day. 


Why not sit down now and write for full particulars of the 
Aster and Vegetable competition, our special offer and 
Vick’s Gardenand Floral Guide. Every oneis worth while. 


James Vick’s Sons, %2Mainstrect 


Y The New Idea in Rat Extermination 
Harmless to human beings and household pets if 
accidentally taken in small quantities. 

Safe Sure Scientific Clean to Handle 
Shaped like a squash seed—the rat’s favorite food. 
They do not die in the house but rush for open 
air and water. 


A Single Tablet Will Kill the Largest Rat 
15c and 25c¢ at your druggists’ or sent prepaid 
on receipt of price in stamps or coin. 

FULTON CHEMICAL CO. 
100 William Street New York City 


The latest books on travel and biography may 
be obtained through the Readers’ Service 


it is good policy never to permit two branches to 
grow out at the same height from the ground, 
especially when the branches grow out so close that 
their bark comes into contact, which is by no means 
an infrequent occurrence on boxelders. One of two 
such branches should always be removed. Some- 
times a branch will divide into two equal limbs, with- 
in a few inches of the trunk or main branch it 
grows upon, so that if allowed to remain there would 
soon be two heavy branches inadequately supported. 
In such cases it is generally best to cut off both 
branches and to induce a shoot nearby to take their 
place, though where such branches have already 
attained a considerable size one may be allowed to 
remain. 

Very rarely will a boxelder need heading in, 
though occasionally it becomes necessary to remove 
about a foot from the extremity of a very rapidly 
growing branch to induce a more stocky growth. 
The readiness with which sap-sprouts spring up 
along the main branches is often the cause of an 
excessive number of small twigs on the inside of the 
tree, a so-called nest of twigs, which are more or less 
injurious inasmuch as they draw upon the vitality 
of the tree without contributing anything toward its 
growth. These must therefore be removed, which, 


A correctly pruned boxelder such as this one is a 
thing of beauty when in full leaf 


however, does not mean that all the twigs on the 
inside of a tree should be cut out, but that a sufficient 
number be retained to give a certain density to the 
top, without these latter crossing or interfering with 
each other. 


TIME TO PRUNE 


Ordinarily the time at which pruning is done does 
not appear to affect the healing of the wounds. 

Late winter or early spring is considered by good 
practitioners to be perhaps the best time to do the 
work. But the boxelder is a maple (Acer Negundo) 
and those who are familiar with the making of 
maple-sugar know that there will be a very copious 
flow from the wound if a maple be cut into in early 
spring, during the time the sap rises. This is 
popularly known as bleeding. Only excessive 
bleeding will injure a tree, though it will keep a 
wound wet for two or three weeks and thereby 
retard the healing process. Avoid pruning the trees 
in early spring just before the sap starts —at least 
be rather cautious about making any large wounds, 
say more than an inch in diameter, at that time. 
Where a wound is made in late fall or winter the 
healing process cannot begin until the next spring 
and sometimes the alternate thawing and freezing 
of winter causes the bark with the cambium layer 
underneath, wherein the life of the tree resides, to 
loosen from the-wood and thus effectually prevent 
the subsequent healing of such a wound. 

A good time to prune a boxelder is late summer or 
early fall (September and October) as there is then 
enough activity left in the cambium layer to start the 
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—in your home 
—about the barns 
—on your farm 


means a hundred added comforts 

to every member of your family. 

_ No matter where you live—whether 

ina 5, 7, 9, or 12 room house—in town 

or country—an ample supply of water, 

piped to any room or any part of the 

place, is now within easy reach to 

eliminate drudgery, heavy lifting—and 
safeguard your family heaith. 


| feadolfiitter §: 


“— are designed for just such homes as your own. fi | 
} Beit large or small there is a Leader plant of }| 
| asizeand capacity exactly suited to your needs, 


tem of piping is all that 

is necessary. 
Send For “How L 
Free Booklet Solved 
the Water Supply Prob- 
lem’’— a helpful booklet. 
Mailed Free — together 
withillustrated catalog— 
upon request. Address: 


Leader Iron Works 
1202 Jasper St.,Decatur,Il. 
Room 512. 15 William St., 
om York City 


CREATIONS 


IN PLUMS AND WALNUTS 


Santa Rosa Plum Rutland Plumcot 
Gaviota Plum Formosa Plum 
Vesuvius Foliage Plum 


Royal and Paradox rapid-growing Timber Walnuts 


Send 25 cents for beautifully illustrated booklet 
in colors. We are sole propagators and 
disseminators. 


“TREES” 


Largest and Finest Assortment on the Coast 


CALIFORNIA HORTICULTURE. Profusely illustrated, 
describing 2000 different varieties of trees and plants. Valu- 
able suggestions given relative to planting, pruning and care 
of orchards. Mailed for 25 cents. 


WRITE US TODAY FOR QUOTATIONS ON YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
Established 1884 
Paid-Up Capital $200,000 


FANCHER CREEK NURSERIES, INC. 
GEO. C. ROEDING, Pres. and Mer. 
P. O. Box 39 FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


SHRUBS make your home more 
: home-like. The best 12 
|| form a permanent garden, flowering from April 
+ to October. These are: Golden Bell, Persian 
Lilac, pink Weigela, sweet Syringa, feathery 
Deutzia, delicate Bush Honeysuckle, scarlet- 
flowering Japan Quince, Bridal Wreath, Hy- 


drangea, Althea (the beautiful Rose of Sharon), 
| Japanese Rose and Japanese Barberry. 

To win friends we will ship you all—12 
large, strong-rooted busbeS, one w& each kind, 
sure to thrive and lowgf profusely Te 
this spring and sumfner—for the 

| unusual price of Beautiful 
booklet free. 


OTTAWA GARDENS, Ottawa. Ill. 


THE APPLE GROWERS. 
RI sulin HAND MAN 


The Deming **Century’’ Barrel Spray Pump is 

powerful in action, well- built, and always ready 

for business. Besides the * *“Oentury” there are} - 
, , more than 20 other hand and power 


ee SPRAY tee 


eh ast 


le 


ar = a Pe 


Nitrate Sold in Original Bags 


NITRATE AGENCIES CoO. 


‘ California..........+.. 321 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 


* 
zi 


j ---- ---- 520 Bank San Jose Bldg., San Jose 
, Georgia.......-..e.005s 36 Bay Street, East, Savannah 
TU ont pesagsosoe cuepoce 1204 Hartford Building, Chicago 
Louisiana ...... <...-.- 305 Baronne St., New Orleans 
New York.......cceeeeeeeee 62 Stone Street, New York 
Virginia......-..-........ Citizens Bank Bldg., Norfolk 
Washington .............. 603 Oriental Block, Seattle 
Gara dar cnc wefissxicnesivnean 1103 Temple Bldg., Toronto 
(CHAZ + so ontoncdoandcaneeotedenendbesenconeeenadoH Havana 


Address Office Nearest You 


Write for Quotations. 


Seed Time 


will soon be here 


Spraying Must be Done 


this year more than ever 
to insure Good Fruit. 

We wish to recommend 
to you the 


H. E. FISKE SEED CO. 


Their rg10 catalogue states in a very concise 
manner the best varieties of seed to plant for a 
profit ; the most useful Spraying Implements ; 
most important Perennials, Ornamental Shrubs 
and Trees; Mandy Lee Incubators and Brooders. 

A catalogue will be mailed for the asking. 


H. E. FISKE SEED CO. 


Fanueil Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 


the Readers’ Service for assistance 
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YOU NEED A COPY OF 


The Garden and Farm 
Almanac for 1910 


If You Own 
a Garden, 
a Farm, or 
a Country Place, | 
or Hope to | 


The Garden and Farm Almanac tells you how, 
when and where to plant and grow to the very best 
advantage all flowers, vegetables, crops, shrubs, trees, 
and lawns—contains elaborate planting tables for every 
season of the year—tells how to fight all insect enemies 
—shows what needs to be done about the place each 
month for its better maintenance—devotes many pages 
to all garden and farm building operations—is full of new and attractive ideas 
and suggestions which make the Almanac something a great deal more than just | 
a collection of facts and data. , 


The Garden and Farm Almanac 


is, in a word, a ready reference guide of every-day value, covering the | 
entire field in truly expert fashion. It will answer every question for | 
you on any subject whatsoever pertaining to the garden and farm. . 


@ The 1910 Almanac is bigger and better than ever before, 


and contains many new features. The text is made up of niétpigiee 
Page & Co. 


over 200 pages fully illustrated. Every subject is carefully indexed. New York 
Please send me, 
, postpaid, The 1910 
Price 25 Cents net a Copy Garden and Farm 
Almanac, for which | 
I enclose 25 cents, | 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


133 East 16th St. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 


LAND Lime 


@ Shipped in 100 lb. bags in powder form. Ready to Apply to the Land, or 
will keep till you are ready. 

If you want to know about LIMING the LAND, send for our 

new free pamphlet. Special booklet for tobacco growers. 


ROCKLAND-ROCKPORT LIME CO. 
BOSTON, 24 Milk Street ROCKLAND, ME. NEW YORK, Fifth Ave. Building 
If your dealer does not carry R-R LAND LIME in stock, write to our nearest office. 
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The Best Spray Pump 
Sprays the tallest fruit trees from the ground. 
Not too heavy for low bushes. Sprays quickest 
and best. Does the work in half the time and 
does it thoroughly. Always ready. Used with 
bucket, barrel or tank. Lasts a lifetime. No 
leathers to dry up, wear out, or make trouble. 


Standard Spray Pump 


Warranted for 5 Years. Price $4.00. 


Tt will not cost you a cent to try it. Our special 
offer gives complete details. Write for it today 
and we will also send our illustrated circular 
showing how this pump pays for itself many 
times over the first season. 


The Standard Stamping Co. 
274 Main Street Marysville, O. 


Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, etc. 
Hundreds of car lots of FRUIT 
and ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
1200 acres, 50 in hardy Roses, 
none better grown. 44 green- 
houses of Palms, Ferns, Ficus, 
Geraniums and other things too 
numerous to mention. Seeds, 


Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Small 


jinees, etc., by mail postpaid. 
Safe Ee and satisfaction cuaranteed. Immense 
stock of SUPERB CANNAS, the queen of bedding 
plants. 50 choice collections cheap in Seeds, Plants, 
Roses, etc. Elegant 168-page Catalogue FREE. Send 
for it today and see what values we give for your 
money. Direct deal will insure you the best at first 
cost. 56 years. 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., Box 97, Painesville, Ohio 


4 We Want You 


to Have Our 
Brand-New 


Catalofue- 


By far the most completeand 
attractive book we have ever issued. 
Eighty large pages, describing and 
illustrating our full line of seeds, 
implements, etc. All pictures ofgrains, 
grasses, vegetables and flowers are from 
true-to-nature photographs. The outside 
covers are in natural colors—see miniature 

of first page below. The contents are Zractical. 


Everything Good for Farm, 
Garden and Lawn 


Has been the guiding principle in our seed business for more than 
twenty years. We have consistently aimed to give our customiers their 
money’s worth or a little more, and we have succeeded—patrons have 
bought of us every year since we started. Trade cannot be held year 
after year for a fifth of a century, except upon satisfaction. 


The Best New Things and the 
Tested Old Ones 


Are to be found in this 1910 catalogue 
ofours. There's Eureka Ensilage Corn, 
which we control—producing more good 
material for the silo than any other. Also 
Brewer's Yellow Dent, the grower of 
which wasawarded first prize for bestacre 
of corn in the United States. Clovers, 
grasses, and forage crops, vegetables 
and tlower see4s—all carefully selected. 
In everything quality is our aim. Tools, 
fertilizers, incubators, etc.—a full line. 
Send for Free Catalogue Today 

The edition is limited— 

free while we have copies 
ROSS BROTHERS COMPANY 

W. D. Ross, Prest. and Treas. 

Box 89 Worcester, Mass. 
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The Readers’ Service will gladly furnish 
injormation aboul foreign travel 


formation of a protective callus. Care must 
be exercised, however, that one does not cut off too 
many or too large branches and thereby impair the 
balance between the root capacity and the evaporat- 
ing surface of the leaves. ‘The tree in its endeavor 
to make a balance will continue growing late into 
the season, and is forced to meet the approaching 
winter with a lot of soft and succulent wood. 

Where a large and long-neglected tree needs 
attention it is well to do the lighter pruning in 
early spring and then finish up in summer, though 
it is nearly always advisable to extend such work 
over two years. 

In removing limbs the cut should always be made 
close to the trunk or branch from which the limb 
grows as smooth as possible and at such an angle 
that water will not stand upon it. A thick coat 
of white lead paint will afford all the protection that 
can or need be given the wound. The accompany- 
ing illustrations show very clearly the effect that 
good and bad pruning has upon the boxelder. The 
trees are of about the same age, the one with the 
bad crotch being typical of the boxelder under 
average care, the other example of good pruning 
is to be found upon the grounds of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College under the care of Professor 
C. B. Waldron. 


North Dakota. C. L. MELLER. 


Do You Know This Plant? 


IV.—RED LEAVES AND RED BERRIES 


prorNs VILLOSA is an upright shrub of 

neat habit, usually six to eight feet high, but 
capable of growing to a height of fifteen feet. The 
leaves are broadly obovate, somewhat coriaceous, 
with prominent veins, and dark green in color. 
The foliage covers the branches well and has a 
certain degree of refinement. In the autumn it 
assumes brilliant scarlets—a display which it 
maintains well into November. The blossoms 
are white, hawthorn-like, and are borne in corymbs 
which are, perhaps, two inches broad. The flowers 
appear about the second week in June, and cer- 
tainly give the plant a showy appearance. 

The fruit which follows is very handsome. 
When it matures, which is about the middle of 
October, it is at least one-third of an inch long and 
of a shining scarlet color. It remains in a bright 
and attractive condition until the middle of winter, 
provided it is not eaten by the birds. Its various 
good qualities make it a very desirable plant, yet I 
feel that Boston is, perhaps, a little too far north 
for its extensive use, for it not infrequently dis- 
appoints us in some respect or other. 

Massachusetts. DANIEL A. CLARKE. 


Improving the Garbage Can 


M* home in the country really has no back- 

yard, as the house faces Naceeaseed| 
Bay. In looking for ways to prevent defacement 
of the grounds, I made a receptacle for the garbage 
can by burying an 18-inch vitrified sewer-pipe, bell 
end up, level with the ground. In this a galvanized 
can is kept.. A double wooden cover, painted 
green, fits loosely into the bell. The cover has a 
U-shaped iron lifting handle about a foot high, is 
made from {-inch pine, and has an air space to 
prevent radiation of heat; consequently, the con- 
tents are cool in summer, and do not freeze in win- 
ter. The cost was about $3.50. 


Rhode Island. E. W. E. 
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FLORIDA 
WATER 


A Toilet 


Treasure 


Ns 


Without exception the 
best and most popular 
Toilet Perfume made 


N the Bath it is cooling 

and reviving; on the 
Handkerchief and for 
general Toilet use it is 
delightful; after Shaving 
it is simply the very best 
thing to use. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE! 


FERRYS. 


the finest flowers and 
SE ED most luscious vegeta- 
bles, plant the best 


seeds, Ferry’s seeds are best because 
they never fail in yield or quality. 
The best gardeners and farmers 
everywhere know Ferry’s seeds to 
be the highest standard of quality 
yetattained. Forsale everywhere. 
FERRY’S 1910 Seed Annual 


Free on request 


D.M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Send postal and see how larger and 


Freedom from Insects 


are secured by using 


Bowker’s 


66 Pyr Ox” 


It kills all leaf-eating in- 
sects, caterpillars, etc., pre- 
vents unsightly blemishes; 
also improves color of apples, 
pears, peaches, ete. It in- 
creases yield of potatoes and 
vegetables. Enough to make 
50 gals. solution $1.75. Book- 
let free. No experiment. 
Introduced 1808. 


BOWKE 


Also Specialties for Scale Insects, 
etc. Bring all your outdoor “Bug” 
troubles to us. 


rr. 
Better Fruit, 
Larger and 
Better Vegetables and 


Insecticide Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE FOUR MILLION 
THE VOICE OF THE CITY 
HEART OF THE WEST 


WASHIN' 


COMPOUND |i 


a Little 
Gumption 


ALL SPOONFULS 
MAY LOOK. ALIKE 
—they are not. Weigh 
them — Test them. in 


actual work —Test them 
in making Soft Soap. 
Use the same quantity 
of water and powder in 
each test. 


@ PEARLINE is Con- 
densed Soap — Energy 
—the Onginal Washing 
Powder. It established 
the directions, a Table 
spoonful to a Pail of 
Water. You will have to 
use double or more. of 


its followers to accom-| _ 


plish the same work. 


|Q@ PEARLINE ‘is made 
of Pure Fats and Vege-| — 


| |table Oils—no refuse] — 


used. «It is Absolutely 
Harmless — Bnghtens 


Colors— does not turn} — 


White Goods Yellow 


Use A Little Gumption 


THE O. HENRY BOOKS 
ROADS OF DESTINY 
THE TRIMMED LAMP 
THE GENTLE GRAFTER 
¢ CABBAGES AND KINGS 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 188 E. 16th Street New York 


GIs pmUe pe amr Ey NS WIS GeAUZT IN Wl sreredions ait pardar furniture 113 
% %, %, ve 
The greatest eh a, 
implements ever invented \@.. %, %«. 
Planet Jr farm and garden implements \%*.. ». %, *#®° 
have done more to lighten labor, save time and Cee ace : 
money and produce bigger crops than any other Oe, ae 
implements in farming history. They are used by Nz ee 
over two million farmers and gardeners—a positive \%*. =. © 
proof of their practical working and saving power. \ %°, 
They were invented by an ingenious farmer who was & & 


determined to have implements that would do quicker and 
better work. He has now hadover thirty-five years’ additional 
experience at manufacturing Planet Jrs and the Company 

which he heads operates an immense plant to produce them. 


PlanetJr Garden Tools 


Planet Jrs fill a real need for profitable cultivation that was 

never met before. They will do almost any kind of culti- 

vation required in farm or garden. They are light, yet 
,. strong and compact, and will last a lifetime. 


L. J. STEMPLE, Amboy, W. Va., writes: ‘“‘ My father bought a Planet Jr more than twenty years ago, 
and it is still good for twenty years more.’’ 


| No. 4 Planet Jr Combined Seeder and Wheel-Hoe saves time, 
iw, labor, seed and money. Almost all useful garden implements in one. 
Adjustable in a minute to sow all garden seeds, hoe, cultivate, weed, or 
plow. Pays for itself quickly, even in small gardens. 

New No. 81 Planet Jr Horse-Hoe, Cultivator and Furrower is 
a great implement for cultivating and hilling crops up to 4 feet apart. | 
Equipped with 6 cultivator teeth, a pair of side hoes or plows, and 
a 12-inch furrowing tooth. Compact and steady-running. 

Every progressive farmer needs a Planet Jr to increase his 
profits. 


Handsome Catalogue free 
Get our new 56-page illustrated catalogue of rg10 Planet Jrs. It describes ss different 
tools, including Seeders, Wheel-Hoes, Horse Hoes, One and Two Horse Riding 
Cultivators, Harrows, Orchard and Beet Cultivators. It costs you nothing if you 
fill out the coupon in the upper corner, cut off, enclose in an envelope or paste 
on a postal and mail tous. Do it now while you think of it. 


S L Allen & Co Box S 1108 Philadelphia Pa 


EST SEED POTATOES Catalogue of 


70 varieties free 
A. G. ALDRIDGE, Fisher’s, Ontario County, N. Y. 


Try Kerosene Engine 


: oy D 
ocr ap 4 : Write for R : 5 
o Ge CSCSFrreee ‘Caattallog E 


SN PLANTS and SEEDS insure greatest 
pleasure and satisfaction from gardening. 


THE BLUE ROSE 


From our collection of novelties, new and standard Roses, we offer the 
sensational BLUE ROSE, most wonderful creation of a century, postpaid, 
to any address in the United States, on receipt of 25e. in stauips. 


30 Days: Free 
Gasoline Prices Rising 


You can’t run a farm engine profitably on gasoline much longer. 
Price of gasoline going sky high. Oil Companies have sounded the 
warning. Kerosene is the future fuel and is now 6c to toca 
gallon cheaper than gasoline. The Amazing ‘“‘ Detroit” is 
the only engine that uses common lamp Kerosene (coal oil) 

= 7 a perfectly. Runs on gasoline, too, better 
than any other. Basic patent. Only 3 
moving parts. Comes complete ready to 
run. We willsenda “Detroit”? on free 
trial to prove all claims. Runs all kinds 
of farm machinery, pumps, saw rigs, 
separators, churns, feed grinders, wash- 
ing machines. Silo fillers and electric 
ghts. Money back and freight paid 
oth ways if it does not meet every claim 
at we have made for it. Don’t buy 
ll you get our free catalog. 2 to 24h. p. 
§ in stock. Prices $29.50 up. Special dem- 
onstrator agency price on first outfit 
sold in each community. 2000 satisfied 


° ° ° 
Quick Growing Porch Vines 
14¢e. in stamps brings our unsurpassed collection ofshowy, quick grow- 
ing and flowering Porch Vines—Japanese Variegated Hop, Small Orna- 
mental Gourds, Heavenly Blue Moonflower and Cobea Scandens, post- 
paid; the envelope enclosing this collection of seeds will be accepted as 
14e. payment on any @Oe. order from our catalogue. 


Garden by McGregor’s Guide Four2c. stamps 


alsobrings a 
copy of McGregor’s Guide to Floriculture (illus- 
trated above). Contains many plant secrets and 
much valuable information, based on 35 years’ 
experience, making us specialists. A ¢ 

a AU) 
j All the above postpaid for 40c. jp -eAur 
Extra Special Experiments are costly. Ifun- — 
certain consult our experts. 
Write for our handsome new 
Catalog Free catalog, McGregor’s Floral Gems 
(illustrated above), FREE. Write today. 


users. Wehave a stack of testimonials. 
Write guick. (20) 


The Amazing “DETROIT” 


Detroit Engine Works, 229 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


The McGregor Bros. Company 


Station H, Springfield) Ohio, U.S.A. yyeqrsnece Guide 
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It’s exceedingly hard to make 
a good cigaret and sell it at 
popular prices. 

So hard that only a few 
people try it. 

So hard that most of those 
who try it fail, and either go 
out of business or ‘‘do like the 
rest of them’’ and cut the 
‘quality. 

So hard that we (my partners 
and I) went without a profit for 
five years, and put tens of 
thousands of dollars into the 
business, in order to keep up the qual- 
ity and build the business to a volume 
which would leave us a net profit out 
of the mighty small gross margin in a 
quality cigaret. 

We spent years in getting together enough of the 
right men to make enough Makaroff Cigarets to make 
them a national proposition. 

For some years we discontinued our advertising, because we couldn’t 
make enough goods and make them right, to justify advertising; but the 
public went right on buying our goods as fast as we could make them. 
There is something beside good advertising in sales of that kind. 


I have always believed that if we pro- 
duced the quality, the public would produce 
the sales. And that faith has been justified. 


Our advertising is intended and our salesmen are instructed to produce public confidence rather 
than sales. If we can do that the sales will take care of themselves. You will always find in 


MAKAROFF RUSSIAN CIGARETS 


a quality that corresponds with the straightforwardness of the advertising. We have now introduced the good 

2 oN S so 
thoroughly to dealers that you can get them almost anywhere in the best cigar stores, hotels, cafes, ailing cars, 
etc. Any dealer who hasn’t got them can get them quickly from his local jobber. If he doesn’t want to, we will 


supply you promptly, by mail, on receipt of the dealer’s name and address, or si i 
investigate his reason for refusal. ; aber cog et 


If you do not like these cigarets at the first trial, remember that they are mighty different from what you are 


accustomed to, and that the difference is all in your favor. Take time to i i 
Gace iat oe e to get alittle used to them and you will find 


Makaroffs are absolutely pure, clean, sweet, mild tobacco, untouched by anything whatever to gi ifici 
, , »™ > ve them artificial 
flavor, sweetness, or to make them burn. You will find that you can smoke as many as you Want of them STiFHOuE 
any of the nervousness, depression or “‘craving”’ that follows the use of ordinary cigarets. 


Pure tobacco won’t hurt you. You may not be used to it, and you may not like the first Makaroff, but Nl li 
1 5 7 ou’ll lik 
the second one better, and yow’ll stick to Makaroffs forever if you once give them a fair chance. We Hee built this 
business on quality in the goods and intelligence in the smoker—a combination that simply can’tlose. We waited 
quite a while, but it has won in our case and won big. ‘The result is, that 


"This is a Makaroff year—nearly everybody emokesithemmen’ 


Makaroffs are 15 cents and a quarter in boxes of ten. 


$1.50 to $6.00 for 100’s—packed in cedar boxes. 


J fatarefg - Vil es, 


Mail address, 95 Milk Street—Boston, Mass. 


HAVE YOUA YARD 


For Roses, Shrubs, Climbing’ Vines, Ornamental 
Trees, Imported Evergreens, Fruit Trees, Small 


Fruit Plants, Grape Vines, Etc. 


We make plans for laying out your grounds, and offer the greatest 
bargains in the finest selection of ornamental and fruit stock in the country. 

Thirty-four years of square dealing has enabled us to attain our pres- 
ent standing as one of the largest nursery firms in the country. 

Write at once for our Free illustrated catalogue, containing plans and 
suggestions for all kinds of Gardening and Landscape Work. c 


ALLEN L. WOOD, Rochester, N. Y. 


Woodlawn Nurseries, 


| 
| 


Raising Your Own Chrysanthe- 
mums From Seed 


F COURSE you can get definite results :as 

to varieties only by taking cuttings from 

last year’s plants. But, if your interest lies in 
working out the unknown, and if you want to enjoy 
the pleasure of seeing as many varieties of bloom 
as you have plants, then there is a great satisfac- 
tion in growing from seeds, for hardly ever will 
you find, out of the same seed-head, two plants 
that will produce similar flowers. And there 
is always the possibility of the development of 
something quite unusual. It may not be up ito 
the florists’ standard as an exhibition bloom, but 
it may possess other qualities and attractiveness 
of form and coloring which will make a stronger 

appeal to the amateur. : 
Chrysanthemums may be grown successfully 
and easily from seeds planted about the end 
of March in seed trays or boxes three inches 
deep — one inch for drainage and one for soil. 
Charcoal broken up into small pieces keeps the 
soil sweet by absorbing all the impurities that it 
may contain and forms the best drainage material. 
The soil should be composed of one part of light 
garden loam, one part of leafmold and one 
part of fine sand, thoroughly mixed and sifted. 
After the drainage is placed in the boxes or trays, - 
press the soil down firmly with a piece of board. 
The day before the seeds are to be planted give 
the tray of soil a thorough soaking of water so 
that it will be moist when the seeds are sown. © 


HOW TO SOW SEED 


Sow the seeds thinly, and cover with a light 
covering of sifted soil, pressing down firmly and 
evenly. Cover the tray with a pane of glass or news- 
papers to prevent the moisture from evaporating 
rapidly. Do not give water until the soil looks in 
need of it; then place the tray in a tub partly filled 
with water and allow the water to soak up through 
the soil. Too much water will cause the seedlings 
to “damp off.” 

The seeds germinate in about five to seven days 
after planting, and when the third leaves appear 
transplant into another tray containing the same 
kind of soil, leaving a space of one inch between 
each plant. When the plants have attained about 
three inches in height, transplant to two and one- 
half inch pots and place them in a shady position. 
A window with a northern exposure will do. Give 
them plenty of water during the summer to pro- 
mote growth. 

The potting soil should be composed of two 
parts of garden loam and one part of well-rotted 
cow manure. Jf cow manure cannot be secured, 
use pulverized sheep manure which can be pur- 
chased at any florist’s. Use enough sand to keep 
the soil open, and make it a little richer at each 
shift of the plants to larger pots. An increase of 
two inches in the size of pot at each shift will be 
sufficient, the blossoming size being an eight- 
inch pot. 

Chrysanthemums are gross feeders and should 
be given rich soil and plenty of water. When the 
plants have made a growth of six inches, pinch 
out the centre of the main stem at the top to cause 
it to put forth side shoots which, in turn, should 
be pinched as soon at they have made a growth 
of six inches. These will push forth new shoots, 
and a fine bushy plant will be the reward. Allow 
one bud to mature upon each stem if large blooms 
are wanted. 

Spray the plants often to prevent attacks of 
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“EXCELSIOR” WIRE FENCES 


WRIGHT 


Boston 


MARK 


ARE UNEQUALLED FOR PRIVATE ESTATES 


Galvanized After Weaving and 
Guaranteed RUST PROOF 


For Sale by the Hardware Trade 


New York 
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URPASSINGLY delicious in a _ 
out exception, Golden Bantam Sweet 
Corn is the richest in flavor of all sweet 
corns; a variety of which one will never tire. 
The kernels are a rich, creamy yellow: the 
ears are just the right size to handle at the 
table. Being an early variety makes it especially 
valuable for both the home and market garden. 
It pleases every one; we have yet to hear the 
first complaint from those who have tried it. 
s Large pkt., 5c; pint, 20c; 
Prices:— (2. are. ele By ex- 
press or freight at purchaser’s oe, pint, 
15¢3 quart, 25c; 4 quarts, goc; } bu.; $1.25; 
, $3.50. A complete description "of this 
ee sweet corn is given in our 


26th Annual Catalogue 


QNSIDERED the most informing and 
complete, as well as the handsomest seed 
catalogue published in America. It is entirely 
free from exaggeration both in descriptions and 
illustrations. Every one of the 140 pages is 
filled with information valuable to the seed 
planter. No farm or garden is so large or so 
small that this book will not assist to greater 
profits. It is expensive and cannot be distrib- 
uted indiscriminately, but we send it free 
to those who wish to buy seeds. 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO., Seedsmen 


367 Bridge Sq., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Pup ht G 


cy 


WIRE CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Philadelphia 


Chicago San Francisco 


Have you an empty corner by your porch? Beautify it this way. 
In the above illustration evergreens give a rich effect all winter. 
Here and there German Iris brightens up with conspicuous flowers 


in the Spring. It is our business to improve such corners. We do it 
inexpensively and quickly. 

Have you a wall to hide? A spot where a few trees would 
improve the view from your windows ? 

Send us dimensions of corner to be planted, exposure, length and 
height of wall to be screened, or the number of trees wanted. We 
will suggest variety and costs. 

Our nurseries have the advantage of being located at a distance from the gases 
and smoke of a great city. We have over four hundred acres. The young trees 
and shrubs are allowed plenty of room, are transplanted frequently, and are cared 
for by men who have been in this work since 1872. 

Before you do any planting send for Moon’s Catalogue—Hardy Trees and 
Shrubs for Every Place and Purpose. 


The William H. Moon Company Mosinee 


For information about popular resorts 
write to the Readers’ Service 
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Like This For Profit 


Whether you have one acre or a hundred, you can \\ nN 
make more money per acre growing Sober Paragon Chest- i 


nuts than from any other crop you could plant. One crop 
from the Paxinos 6 year old orchard brought $30,000.00. 
3,000 BEARING TREES ¢2-Pnizn 


SOBER PARAGON Mammoth Sweet Chestnut 


Must be removed from the Famous Paxinos 
Orchard the coming Spring, because the plant- 
ing, six years ago, was done too closely. It 
has taken years to grow these trees— we’ve 
done the waiting. 


Pay Back Their Cost the 


Year. 


You secure at once, specimens that will 
give immediate and permanent results. Start 
with bearing stock—your investment then 
pays dividends from the beginning. A single 
5-year old tree in the Paxinos Orchard grew 
soo burrs in one year. Three to five nuts in 
each burr. 

U. S. Pomologist, G. C. Brackett says: 
‘“‘The Sober Paragon comes nearest to the 
native chestnut of any of the specimens I have 
examined. It is of large size, fine appearance 
and excellent flavor.’’ 


luxuriant foliage; spreading boughs; clean 
trunk; stateliness. 


The Sober Paragon is the only large sweet 
chestnut in the world. 


We own exclusive control 
of the Sober Para- 
gon. This copy- 

= righted metal seal 
is attached to every genu- 
ine tree when shipped. 


First 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office. 


Free 16-Page Booklet. 


Testimony from _ growers, 
mission merchants, Forestry 
Experts, etc., and 


Our 1910 Catalog 


which includes aut culture 
dep’t, also 3,000 varieties of 
conifers, trees, shrubs, roses 
and perennials with illustra- 10 foot Bearing Tree 
tions and descriptions favaluable— mailed on request. Address 


GLEN BROS., Desk B, ROCHESTER, N. Y. b 
¢@ Hundredsot Poppies FRE 


produce. comni- 


For Lawn or Park. 


For decorative purposes, the Sober Paragon 
is unequalled. Hardy, rapid symmetrical growth ; 


When you buy hardy perennials, you want 
the choicest varieties — our new 90-page 
catalog lists a thousand varieties, all in 


strong field-grown plants 


the best for quick results. 


ey, 


. Sw Eee 5 


————. 


Includes the choicest hardy Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Rhododendrons, Evergreen 
Trees, Hedge Plants, and tells how to 
insure continuous bloom and varied dis- 
play. 

This catalog is free. 
day. If in doubt regarding hardiness or 
treatment of any perennial or hardy 

shrub, etc., write me 
personally, and get 
the benefit of my 38 


years experience as 


° 
nd ourBeaufiful @talog (oa . 
p> er Farm and Garden Seeds, 
Pies 
‘ : by the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Seattle last summer, 
Write for it to- 
others is the impell rs are accurately adjusted and 


if 
i 
Al 
A full sized packet seeds of 
our beautiful new Poppy and & “hy 
our complete catalog of Flow- & 
GUTHRIE-LORENZ CO., 
20 Grand Ave.,DesMoines.Ia. 
ZA S= : 
2 Grand 1 
and 5S Gold Medals 
All the Grand Prizes and all the Gold Medals given to Pumps 
were awarded to 
“AMERICAN” Pumping Machinery 
The reason why ‘*‘American”’ centrifugals attain higher efficiencies than 
machined true to fit the casing and the flowlines are 
all easy curves with no sudden change of direction 
of fluid in passing through the pump. 


“American”’ centrifugals are 
made in any Size, equipped with 
any power and guaranteed 


a nurseryman, free. Hgidlyes Comblete) Catalog Ne: 
—— THE AMERICAN 
MONMOUTH WELL WORKS 


Office and Works: 


NURSERY 


Box 125 Little Silver, N. J. 


SUBURBAN 


GARDENERS 


Find in the Iron Age Book devices of which they never dreamed for the 
easy, economical, exact cultivation of the pleasure-profit garden, Think 
of one pair of easy-going handles performing every operation from the 
opening of the soil to the gathering of Nature’s reward and you have a 
slight idea of Iron Age methods. 

Whether you planta hill, a row or an acre, whether you do it your- 
self or employ others, you must know about these Iron Age labor 

saving, yield-increasing implements if you want to get the full 
return for your labor or investment. The Iron Age book will be 
forwarded upon request to readers of The Garden Magazine. 

Read it and be a better gardener. 


BATEMAN MFG CO., BOX C, GRENLOCH, N. J. 


black lice. The best remedy for this pest is 
tobacco or fine snuff dusted over the plants when 
the moisture is upon them. Tobacco stems 
placed among the pots is very good. If mildew 
appears dust the plants thoroughly with flour of 
sulphur, both on the under and upper sides of 
the foliage when it is moist. This disease is caused 
by having the plants in a draughty position, and by 
a sudden change of the weather. 


FEEDING THE PLANTS 


Liquid manure should be given to the plants 
once each week. Sheep manure can be used if 


A chrysanthemum plant which had the centre of 


the main stem at the top pinched back to in- 


duce branching 


well-rotted cow manure cannot be secured. Place 
two large spoonfuls of pulverized sheep manure 

in a cheesecloth bag, and let it soak for two days 

in two quarts of water. Do not use it too strong, 

but weak and often gives the best results. Put 
the pots in the garden in a shady position in a 
trench about three inches deeper than the pots. 

Place coal ashes over the bottom of the trench 

and fill in with the same material. This will 
keep the roots of the plants cool and prevent 

worms from entering the pots. Mulch the soil 

around the plants with manure to keep it cool 
and moist as well as to enrich it. Give the plants 
a thorough spraying early every morning and a good 
watering every evening. When the frosty nights 
arrive, take up the pots and place them in a cool 

room, where they will develop blooms which 

will last longer. 

After the plants have flowered, place them in a 
cool cellar where the temperature is not below 
25 or above 4o degrees. Never allow the soil 
to become dust dry while the plants are resting. 
The next spring they can be brought up, and 
placed in the light and given water. When the 
shoots have made some growth, they can be cut 
and rooted in moist sand. 


New York. C. B. WYNKOOP. 


Transplanting Cherries 


Ges trees are not easy to transplant. If you 
wish to move them prepare for the change at 
least a year beforehand, by trenching — that is, 
severing the main roots, thus inducing a mass of fib- 
rous root in the ball of the tree. The ball should be 
lifted in the winter time when it is in a dormant 
condition; do not attempt removal in the fall. 


SS Si OY 


| fused into a human whole by the 
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A GREAT BOOK 
A GREAT CITY 


On Feb. 24th, Doubleday, Page & Co. 


will publish a new volume of 
O. HENRY’S STORIES 
Entitled 


Strictly Business 


Here once again, ‘‘gentle graf- 
ters’’ weave their plots and recite 
their hopes and failures; a Caliph 
and a Grand Vizier walk and 
breathe for us within a few yards 
of Broadway; while everywhere O. 
Henry’s keen insight, softened by 
his quaint and kindly humour, re- 
veals to us the tragedies and com- 
| edies in the lives of ‘‘The Four 
Million’’ who like his readers, 
“figure in the census.” 


“Strictly Business” is no mere 
haphazard compilation of stories— 
it forms a series of inspired glimp- 
ses into the heart of things urban, 


genius of O. Henry. Price $7.50. 
Special Limp Leather Edition 


COMPRISING 
“The Four Million,” “The Voice of the City” 
and “The Trimmed Lamp.” 


| Bound in dark &teen leather, gilt leaves, $4.50 the set, Per 
volume $1.50. “‘ Strictly Business,’’ bound in the same way, is 
the latest contribution to this series, 


These four books taken together cover 
the range of city life and city ways from 

East to West. For inspiration, O. Henry 
| has looked equally to Coney Island, Wall 
} Street, Fifth Avenue and the Bowery. He 
| finds it in the heart of the “Four Million.”’ 
| It is our intention eventually to publish 
}all O. Henry’s books in the same limp 


| leather. 
Tre Wort's Work ‘Tre GARDEN 


DOUBLEDAY, PaGE & Co, NEw YORK. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
IN AMERICA 


| Q Larse Potatoes 


: to the Hill 


That is what you get from our seed. 

We have perfected several varieties of 
potatoes that are unequaled in quality 
and yield. Our customers have had 
wonderful success with our potatoes, 
Hy beans and peas—they are our spec- 
4 ialties—been years developing them 
j to their present state of perfection. 
Let us send you our 112-page catalog 
of hardy, Northern-grown. field, vege- 
able and flower seeds. Write to-day. 
DARLING & BEAHAN, 463 Michigan St., Petoskey, Mich. 


THE GARDEN 


The Readers’? Service will give you 
injormation about motor boats 
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teas Ser aainge Co 
DECORATIVE DEPARIMENT 


BOS CARAL BOKD 


/ 


Too late for spraying 


A Plan for 


Home Decoration Free 


Farmers 
and Fruit Growers 


admit the necessity of spraying. The 
question with them is securing the 
best insecticides. 


Labor that is spent in spraying trees 
or plants with a weak insecticide, 
or one so strong that it burns the 
foliage, is doubly lost. You lose 
both your time and your crops. 


Before you do over any room in 
your house write for this portfolio 
which suggests many attractive color 
schemes for each room in the house. 


This portfolio is entirely free and 
is offered in the interest of more 
attractive interiors, secured by use of 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


IVSECTICIDES & FUNGICIDES @ PAINTS & VARNISHES 


are the result of years of careful sJ@ Nothingsocomplete and practical has 
experiment. ; ever been offered. The exact treat- 
ment for walls, ceilings, floors, wood- 
work, as well as definite suggestions 
Al for draperies, hangings, rugs and fur- 
‘niture, are described and specified and 
are accompanied by decorator’s sug- 
gestions giving you the exact color 
scheme and are also accompanied by 
reproductions in color of rooms thus 
treated showing you just how they 
will look. 


You are not compelled to use the 
Sherwin-Williams’ products to get the 
benefit of our decorative suggestions, 
but do not forget that as good results 
as are shown in this portfolio cannot 
be obtained unless the Sherwin- 
Williams’ products are used. 


Many of our suggestions call for stenciling. 
Our stencil book is sent free. 


Address all inquiries to 
THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY 


DECORATIVE DEPARTMENT 


657 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


Sherwin-Williams’ Paris Green has ; 
the smallest possible percentage of|M 

uncombined arsenic and sufficient! S 
lightness, so that when mixed with 
water it does not all sink to the bot- 
tom, making the last half strong and 
the first half weak. 


Sherwin-Williams’ Arsenate of Lead 
is harmless to foliage, easy to use, and 
adheres to the foliage with remarkable 
tenacity, so that it cannot be washed 
off by rain or dew. 


These two insecticides properly ap- 
plied will save hundreds and even 
thousands of dollars to growers of fruit 
trees and other productive plants. 


For full particulars and prices, write 


The Sherwin-Williams Insecticide Department 
657 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


If You Want to Know 


THE BEST FARM PAPER 


Send 10 cents for 10 Weeks 
The RURAL NEW-YORKER, 419 Pearl St., New York 
————_— 


SWEET PEAS 

One full ounce, Rainbow blend of Spencer Sweet Peas and 

half ounce packet of Shasta, splendid white, with list of one 
cent bedding plants and free bulb offer, for 10 cents. 

ENTERPRISE FLORAL CO., Ansonia, Conn. 


RHODES DOUBLE CUT 
| PRUNING SHEAR __ 


"HE only pruner made 
that cuts from both 
sides of the limb and does not 
bruise the bark. Made in all 
styles and sizes. We pay Express 
charges on all orders, 


Pat’d June 2, 1903. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Write for circular and prices. 


If you wish to systematize your business the 
118 Readers’ Service may be able to offer suggestions 
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‘Pennsylvania Quality awn Mowers 
Stay sharp because they have 
crucible tool sleel blades aes 


se blades are hardened and tempered in oil. ‘They 


are self-sharpening — always in the best cutting cdn- 

dition from the time the mower leaves the factory till the 
lower blade is ground flat. “The “Pennsylvania” is the only 
mower in which all blades are of crucible tool steel. 

It has a train of gears giving a wide wheel base which 
means increased power and speed. Highest grade material 
and workmanship throughout. Every mower tested, in- 
spected and adjusted before it leaves the factory. 

With a “Pennsylvania” the first cost is the only cost. 
Thousands of Pennsylvania Lawn Mowers in use a quarter 
of a century and more without repairs, prove their working and lasting qualities. 

Our book: ‘The Lawn—lIts Making and Care” was written by a well 
known authority. Sent free upon request. 


SUPPLEE HARDWARE COMPANY, Box 1575, Philadelphia 


Grow Dwarf Apple Trees 


Novel, but practical, and intensely interesting. Require less room. 
Easily cultivated, pruned and sprayed. Bear fruit earlier than the 
standards. Make little shade, permitting other crops to be grown 
between the rows. May be trimmed and trained on wire to grow 
in almost any shape. Suburbanites, farmers and amateur horticultur- 
alists alike find pleasure and profit growing dwarf apple trees. No 
garden or orchard is now complete without several of these wonder- 
fully productive trees. 


VARIETIES :—Duchess of Oldenburg, yellow, striped red; Winter Maiden’s 
Blush, red cheek; Bismarck, red, beautiful; Red Astrachan, crimson. 


I also carry a complete line of Nursery_ Stock, Asparagus Roots, California 
Privet, Strawberry Plants, etc. 


a Prompt Shipment. Send today for Illustrated Booklet, Free. 
ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Box T, Moorestown, N. J. 


Bind Your Trees With Strokum 
Early 


This Spri 
T will keep down the cater- a ae 3 \ i) dry up, besides disfiguring 
pillars and tussock moths. * “se y the trees for all the year. 


Don't wait until the leaves © 
have come out, and the 
crawlers are in the trees eating 
up the tender leaves. The 
way to control the pests and = 
save your trees, isto stop them 
before they start. k 


All banding substances like & 


cotton, burlap, fly paper or 
tar do not do the work. 
Unsightly cotton is carried off 
by the birds. Fly paper does 
not fill in between rough 
spaces of bark, allowing cater- 
pillars to crawl under it, and 
the stickiness dries up, allow- 
ing them to crawl over it; 
burlap they also crawl over 
and under. Tar preparations 


_. noticeable. 
tussock moths cannot crawl 


One banding of Strokum lasts 


, for entire season and being the 


color of the bark is scarcely 
Caterpillars or 


under, over or through it. We 
guarantee it perfectly harmless 
to the trees. Anybody can 
apply it. 

Send $3.00 for 15 pounds, 


» which is enough to band fif- 


teen trees averaging one foot 


/in diameter. Delivered free 


anywhere east of the Missis- 
sippi. West of the Missis- 
sippi 50c extra. 


es Let us mail you our illus- 


trated booklet. 


George Stratford Oakum Co. 


162 Cornelison Avenue 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Multiplying Your Own Shrubs 


S° many chances are thrown away each year 

in the average garden that a thrifty-minded 
gardener is hoarse from protesting. People are 
constantly saying they “wish they could afford 
flowers and beautiful grounds”; or “it takes too 
much money to start a garden.” When one 
explains that it does not necessarily take much 
money, but only a little money and thoughtful work 
at the right time, some of these talkers may begin 
by buying a few shrubs and flowers and starting 
a garden. There it often ends in neglect, for they 
do not give the thoughtful work at the right time. 
A man said as he trimmed his one hydrangea bush 
that he “‘wished he could afford to buy fifty more”; 
but he ruthlessly burned up the branches he had 
cut off, not thinking that with a little care he could 
raise the fifty bushes for himself. 

Either cuttings or layering can be adapted almost 
endlessly to the needs of the economizing gar- 
dener to the endless beautifying of his estate and the 


Deutzias fifteen months after being started from 
cuttings 


profit of his cash account, only do things now and 
always. A bush that you start now will be a year 
old the next time this season comes to your garden. 


ECONOMY OF CUTTAGE 


Cuttage is the gardener’s name for propagating 
plants by cuttings. A cutting to be grown out-of- 
doors should be made about six inches long from 
ripe wood that is hard enough so that it will break, 
not bend. The top should be cut close to a bud. 

A hydrangea bush is trimmed in February or 
March. The branches taken off should be made 
into cuttings and tied in bundles with all the tops 
together to facilitate planting. These should be 
stored in a cool cellar until the garden soil is right 
for setting them. Then dig a trench in soft, well- 
worked soil. Have it deep enough so that each 
cutting will show above the ground about an inch. 
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ATouch of Color 


A planting of our 

choice Azaleas, as 

Farl - th Ye makes a glorious 

ly In e e showing of color 

spring, before 

most things come out. We have them in many 

plants that will thrive not only in the South, but 
many sorts also in New York and further north. 

have an extensive 
stock of very desir- 3 
md and Plants for Spring 

Plants for Spring 

—Hardy Shrubs of all kinds, Conifers, Field-Grown 

lustrates and describes these and will interest you. 

A copy will be mailed on request. 

Box 1070 A Augusta, Georgia 
Aphids, Maggots, Cutworms, Wireworms, etc. Write for 
our 32-page Booklet “‘P’’— contains numerous letters 

WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS 
64 W. Illinois Street CHICAGO 
pumped from stream, pond or spring without expense 
for power, without attention, without trouble. Water 
in any quantity to any height. Simple, 
reliable, inexpensive. For your coun- 
desired, we will install for you a 
HIGH 
FOSTER st7y RAM 
faction for a fixed sum 
agreed upon in advance. 
maintain. Write us. 
POWER SPECIALTY CO., 

It pays to set the hardiest 
year. Mynewcatalogueoffers the best of 
these and a lot of new things you would 
shade plants, rock plants and water 
plants; Flower Seeds that grow; shrubs, 
Ferns;Columbines and Larkspurs;Can- 
terbury Bells and Foxgloves; Lady’s 
best Lilies for successful growing, in 
many forms and colors for the hardy 

FRED'’K H. HORSFORD, 
Charlotte, Vermont. 


bw ‘4 wae 
illustrated here, 
early in the 
tints, shading from flesh to crimson—fine, stocky 
Beside Azaleas, we ; 
We're Ready with Trees 
able Trees and 
Roses, ete. Our attractive Catalogue for 1910 il- 
P. J. BERCKMANS CO., Inc. 
APTERITE will do this— it’s cheap— easy to use — kills 
from American users — it’s free. A post card brings it. 
Have R ing Wat 
mave RuoNnnInNn ater 
poet When and Where You Want It 
try home, garden, dairy or lawn. If 
#8 and guarantee to put it in to your entire satis- 
No trouble or expense to 
2135 Trinity Bldg., New York 
kinds that don’t need replacing each 
like to know. Therearesun plants and 
trees, vines; Wild Flowers and Harcay 
Slippers and Forget-me-nots; all the 
border. Catalogue upon application. 
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A three sash Junior Frame. Sash are light to handle, and frames easy to work 


For injormation about popular resorts 
write to the Readers’ Service 


= is s 


Cold Frames and Hot Beds 


How to Get the Most Out of Them 


UR Two P’s booklet tells you. Not in 
glittering generalities, but it gets right 
down to facts. Tells how you can get 
six weeks’ to two months’ start in your garden 
this spring — gives you valuable hints on flowers 


to grow—tells you how to make a hot bed, 
shows how you can have vegetables next winter. 


Then there is a planting-time table for 
both flowers and vegetables. You will find this 
decidedly convenient—it not only tells you the 
time to plant, but gives a good bit of other 
valuable information besides. 


It describes and prices our various styles of 
frames, of which we make three. 


First, there is our Standard size to take sash 
that are three feet wide and six feet long, such 
as you generally see in gardens; then come our 
Juniors, which is a smaller size made especially 
for the convenience of those who find the larger 
sash rather heavy and unwieldly to handle. Any 


woman can handle this size with ease. An added 
advantage is that these Juniors can often be placed 
in some little niche, otherwise not useable. 


Being so light they can easily be toted around, 
placing them over various flowers to hasten them, 
or to force or protect various things in the 
vegetable garden. 


Number Three on the list is Melon Frames, 
which besides being of great assistance in getting 
melons earlier, are also mighty handy little 
chaps to put over a clump of daffodils or any 
flowers you want to get started a month ahead of 
Nature’s own schedule. ‘These are so inexpensive 
you can well have a dozen or so and use them 
here and there about your place, and put some 
along in a row in your garden, 

Right now is the time to order frames, as every 
day’s delay from this on means just that much 
later results. So send at once for Iwo P’s 
Booklet, and immediately order your frames. 


Three melon frames placed over a row of rhubarb, to force it 


Lord and Burnham Company 


New York 
St. James Building 


Boston 


tesa = 
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Sweet Peas and Pansies 


Send me the addresses of two flower-loy- 
ing friends, and four cents in stamps and 
__ I will send a packet each of beautiful 
sm, Sweet Peas and Pansies, mixed colors; also 
my handsomely illustrated 17th Annual 
Catalogue and *‘Fioral Culture,’’ telling how 
to grow flowers from seed. Send stamps today. 


MISS. ©. If. LIPPINCOTT, Pioneer Seedswoman 
Dept. 85, Hudson, Wis. (One hours’ ride from Minneapolis) 


*,, 


Tremont Building 


Irvington, N. Y. 


Philadelphia 
Heed Building 


Chicago 
The Rookery 


Green’s Dollar Offer 


3 Rose Bushes, 2 years old, 1 red, 1 pink, 1 white. 
1 White Clematis Vine, hardy and rapid growers. 


2 Peach Trees, 2 Choice Red Cross Currant Bush, 11 


in all, delivered by mail at your door—$1.00. 


Vines, Shade Trees, Pear, Cherry, 
Peach Trees, Berry Plants for sale. 


Send to-day for New Fruit Catalogue, and a copy 
of Big Fruit Instructor, alla gift to you. Estab- 
lished 30 years. Cupital, $100,000.00. Send xoc for 
Green’s Book on Fruit Growing, worth §r.00. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Box 6 ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Ij you are planning to build, the Readers’ 
Service can often give helpful suggestions 
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Write for Our 


Free Book on Home Refrig eration 


This book tells how to select the home Refrigerator — how to know the poor from the good — 


how to keep down ice bills. 


It also tells how some Refrigerators harbor germs — how to keep a 


Refrigerator sanitary and sweet — lots of things you should know before buying ANY F.efrigerator. 


It tells all about the “‘Monroe,” the refrigerator with in- 
ner walls made in one piece from unbreakable SOLID POR- 
CELAIN an inch thick and highly glazed, with every corner 
rounded. No cracks or crevices anywhere. 
is as easy to keep clean as a china bowl. 


Most other refrigerators have cracks and corners which can- 
not be cleaned. Here particles of food collect and breed germs 
These germs get into your food and make it 
poison, and the family suffers—from no traceable cause. 

The “Monroe” can be sterilized and made germlessly clean 
in an instant by simply wiping out with a cloth wrung from hot 
It’s like “washing dishes,’ for the “ Monroe” is really i] 


by the million. 


water. } 
a thick porcelain dish inside. 


NOTE CAREFULLY ‘The Solid Porcelain 


Montoe is so costly 
to manufacture that but few could afford it if sold through 
dealers. So we sell direct and give our customers the dealers’ 
50 per cent commission. This puts the Monroe within the 
teach of the*MANY, at a price they can afford. 


Sent Anywhere on Trial 


We will send the Monroe to any responsible person any- 
where to use until convinced. No obligation to keep it 
unless you wish to. The Monroe must sell itself to you on 
its merits. f : 


The ‘ Monroe” 


Always sold DIRECT 
and at FACTORY PRICES, 
Cash or Monthly Payments 


The high death rate among children in the summer months 
could be greatly reduced if the Monroe Refrigerator was used in 
every home. 

The ‘‘Monroe”’ is installed in the best flats and apartments, occupied by 
people who CARE — and is found today in a large majority of the VERY 
BEST homes in the United States. The largest and best Hospitals use it 
exclusively. The health of the whole family is safeguarded by the use of a 
Monroe Refrigerator. 

When you have carefully read the book and know all about Home Re- 
frigeration, you will know WHY and will realize how important it is to select 
carefully. Please write for the book today. (4) 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station 13, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Tl HAVE SO LITTLE FUNGUS 


that I cannot afford to mark my fruit with Bordeaux,” says Mr. Geo. T. Powell of Ghent, N. Y., a grower 
of fancy apples. “I have less scale and finer foliage than ever before.” REASON : Five years’ consecutive use of 


‘“SCALECIDES 


cheaper, more effective and easier to apply than Lime-Sulphur. Send for Booklet, ‘‘Orchard Insurance.’’ 


PRICES: 


In barrels and half barrels, 50c. per gallon; 10 gallon 
cans, $6.00; 5 gallon cans, $3.25; 1 gallon cans, $1.00. 


If you want cheap oils, our “CARBOLENE”’ at 30c. per gallon is the equal of anything else. 
B. G. PRATT CO., MFG. CHEMISTS, 50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BEEKEEPING Its pleasures and profits, is the theme of 
that excellent and handsomely illustrated 
magazine, GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. We send it for 
six months on trial for twenty-five cents, and also send free a 64- 
page book on bees and our bee supply catalog to all who name this 
The A. I. ROOT CO., Box 44, Medina, Ohio. 


paper. 


NOVELTIES! CAL. PRIVET! 


French Asparagus, Hungarian Raspberry 
and Strawberry plants. Rare Shrubs! 


Write today for artistically illustrated leaflet. 
S.L. de Fabry, Grower of Noyelties, Little Silver, N. J. 


There’s a Big Crop of Big, Red 


STRAWBERRIES 


for Everybody Who Will Use 


KELLOGG’S Thoroughbred Pedigree Plants 


The Strongest, Healthiest and Most Productive Strawberry 
Plants in the World Today 


E. J. Brown, Bloomsburg, Pa., picked 14,000 qts. from 10,000 plants, which he sold for a big price. 
C. N. Russell, Manistee, Mich., makes more than $500 per acre each season from his Kellogg plants. 
C. O. Wigen, Creston, B. C., picked 53,000 qts. from 4 acres, which brought him more than $1,000 per acre. 


If you have a notion of growing strawbemies either for market or home use, cultivate that notion; it’s a good one. 


It will make you money. 


It’s Your Easy Money 


for it is just as easy to grow a big crop of big, red, delicious berries as to grow a small crop of the little sour fellows. 
The kind of plants you set out will determine the quality and quantity of berries you will have to pick. KELLOGG 
PLANTS PRODUCE BERRIES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY IN ENORMOUS QUANTITIES. 


Our Free 64-Page Book 


fully explains the Kellogg Method of growing the world’s greatest crops. 


It tells you how to get pleasure as well 


as profit out of the business. One of these books is for you; it’s all ready to mail upon receipt of your name and 


address. A postal card today will do. 


The book is free. 


R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY, Box 690, Three Rivers, Mich. 


Stand them in about four inches apart and pack the 
earth firmly about. If they are set in a vegetable 
garden, or flower bed, where they can get half 
shade, so much the better. I planted some in April, 
1905. One out of every three or four lived. They 
were moved that fall to permanent positions. They 
bloomed sparingly in 1907, but the summer of 1908 
they were thrifty bushes three feet high, with abun- 
dant flowers. A larger percentage of cuttings will 
live if they are made in mid-summer, but you may 
not want to cut a bush to get them at that time. 

In July, 1907, the dog chased a cat into a deutzia 
bush in the garden. Several branches were broken 
from the heart of the bush by the fight that ensued, 
but these broken branches were made into cuttings 
the required length and set in a trench close to a 
mignonette border ina flower bed. ‘The mignonette 
grew about them and sheltered them as they rooted. 
Late in the fall they were mulched down to keep 
the soil from freezing away from the stems. They 
were taken from this trench and photographed in 
October, 1908, after the foliage had been ripened 
and was ready to drop. They were immediately 
planted in their permanent positions where they 
will bloom the next spring. found myself four- 
teen deutzia bushes to the good, and the damage 
to the old bush entirely forgotten. 

Each summer, when the crimson ramblers are 
through blooming, the old wood is partially cut away 
and rows of cuttings arranged among the flower 
beds also. In this way thrifty stock can be raised 
on its own roots without a greenhouse or much 
work. A cutting started one summer will bloom 
the second summer following. 


WHAT LAYERING CONSISTS OF 


Layering is the process of growing roots on a 
branch of the parent plant while it is still attached 
to and nourished by it. 

In the summer of 1905 when the young shoots 
about the root of an old lilac had grown about three 
feet high, they were all trimmed back to the earth 
except one, which was saved for layering. Being 
young and easily bent, it was curved over to the 
ground into a hole three inches deep, dug the proper 
distance from the old bush. The shoot was notched 
through the wood on the lower side that went into 
the ground and fastened down with a clothes pin. 
The earth was put over it and the end of the shoot 
was turned upward and fastened to a stake driven 
in the ground. By fall this shoot had become a 
bush with good roots of its own. In the spring of 
1906 it was moved to a permanent position. | In 
setting it out one long root was left near the sur- 
face, and stretched as far from the bush as possible, 
in order to get upright shoots from it. A number 


of shoots appeared from this long root during the 
summer of 1907. 


These were all trimmed off 


This trumpet vine grew ten feet the year after 
layering 


ll 


. 
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"Pomona" Evergreens 


end beauty and elegance to the landscape, they are the final and 
artistic touches of creation, and such specimens of the leading 
hardy varieties, with elegant root system and shapely tops as I 
am offering. GROWN IN NEW JERSEY with its soil and 
climate SEO ere are sure to give satisfactory results. I grow 
evergreens as they should be grown, and have them forall pur- 

oses. DE TREES AND HARDY FLOWERI 

HRUBS in abundance. FRUIT TREES AND SMALL- 
FRUIT PLANUS aut fully described in my beautifully illus- 
trated catalogue, It’s he 


. E. STEELE 


Pomona Nur ser nee Palmyra, N. J. 


3 Ibs, 25 Cents 


| For only 25 cents I will send you, 
postpaid, 25 assorted flowering size 

+ bulbs of Gladioli. I have greatly 
enriched my assortment, which in- 
cludes, besides the celebrated Groff’s 
Hybrids and Silver Trophy strain, 
the best in the world, mixed and 
named varieties of Gandavensis 

, Childsi, Lemoine (Butterfly) and the 
giant Nanceianus. Best assortment. 
Lowest prices. Complete list of named 
sorts, including new varieties for 1910, 
net before or elsewhere offered, sent 
ree. 


GEO. S. WOODRUF. 


Box B Independence, Iowa 


AN IMPORTANT AID 
TO GARDENING 


is made by the importation 
from England of 


The Garden 
Week by Week 


By WALTER P. WRIGHT 


This is a practical handbook, cover- 
ing English gardening operations for 
every week in the year. 


No one can fail to find it useful for 
the culture of flowers, vegetables and 
fruits—outdoors and in greenhouses 
and cold frames. 


About 200 illustrations in color, and black 
and white. Postpaid $2.20; net $2.00. 


Doubleday, Page & Company 
133 East 16th St., New York 


Prof. Craig . G.H. Springticld, Mass. 


Eee = oisappointed. Send for our catalog and price list. 
The Bay State Nurseries, North Abington, [lass. 


Ij you wish to i} live-slock 
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Pleasing Finishes 
with Good Paint 


HERE is as much difference ean pairit 
made of pure white lead and paint made of 
substitutes for pure white lead as there is 
between a silk fabric which is silk and a 
cotton fabric which masquerades as silk. 
q Just as you select the texture of a fabric 
in relation to its proposed use (to beautity 
or to resist wear or to do both), so you can 
secure the proper effect in paint for every 
possible purpose by using pure white lead 


good painter knows how to get the effect 
you wish with hand-mixed white lead paint. 
@ With pure white lead paint any conceiv- 
able tint can be made to your order; and it 
has the exclusive peculiarity of “flowing together,” so 
that a beautiful surface without brush marks results. 
@ To property-owners who expect to spend from 
$40 to $1,000 this Spring on decorations, exterior 
or interior, our “Dutch Boy Paint Adviser,” though 
free, is worth at least an expert adviser’s fee, say 5% 
of the expenditure. To anyone not interested in paint- 
ing, it would not be worth the stamp used in sending 
for it. If you wish it, it is free on request. 

q The “Dutch Boy Paint Adviser No. V is free to 
anyone contemplating painting or decorating of any 


kind. Write for it. 


Our Pure White Lead (““Dutch Boy Painter’ trademark) is now packed 
in steel kegs, dark gun-metal finish, instead of in oak kegs as heretofore. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


An Office in Each of the Following Cities: 
New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


Cleveland St. Louis 


(“Dutch Boy Painter” trademark). The . 
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Vegetables as well as Flowers Under Glass. Trial. Descriptive booklet FREE. 


Pe rsonal Instruction. Expert Advice. 
250 Paze Catalosne free, Write to-day. 


THE ue CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


33 Dearborn Street 
503 Kamm Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Conard & Jones Co., West Gro 


fied customers to do our advertising and have never been 


FLORICULTURE That's all that is necessary if you use the time 
Complete Home Study Course in practical Floricul- labor-saving, all metal, rust-proof and leak-proof 
fre under Prof. Craig and Prof. Batchelor of Cornell Illinois Self-Watering Flower Box 
Gaia. includes Greenhouse Construction and You will have better, hardier, longer-lived plants. Our box is for in- 
Management and the growing of Small Fruits and door or outdo: or use. It is inexpensive and so/d on jo days’ FREE 


ILLINOIS HEATER & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Chicago, IIL. 


ve, Pa., Dist. for N. Y., N. J. and Pa. 


Water Your Flowers Gnesi in 2 Weeks 


We grow a general line of Nursery Stock; everything 

required in this Northern latitude. We spend our time 

and money growing the best stock possible, and very little , 

in advertising it. We have always depended upon satis- =) ‘ 


PLANTS, VINES, ROSES, ETC. 


THE MONROE NURSERY, 


Ij you are planning to build, the Readers’ ,,y 
Service can ojten give helpjul suggestions i H E 


Now You Can Make 


Your Grounds Attractive 


Time was when it meant money to undertake any good landscape 
improvement. You had to pay more for expert advice and plans than for 
plants. Besides the necessary fee, there was a large expense bill, and an 
ultimate cost much in excess of your original expectations. 

By our method all this is now changed. If you have any space for 
planting, you can afford to beautify your property. By our plan, in fact, 
you can't afford to neglect to thereby add so much to the appearance 
and value of your home. 


Superior Landscape Service Without Cost 


We give you without charge all the expert advice of our large staff of pro- 
fessional landscape gardeners, practical growers, and expert planters; men who 
have designed and executed artistic and scientific landscape effects, who have 
grown and worked among plants all their lives. 


Write us at once all the information you can about your grounds. We will 
then send you a plan, and a list of plants so you will know just where each plant 
is to be placed, together with the cost of these plants delivered. We show you 
just what we would do and just what the exact cost will be. If you don’t like our 
plan and prices, that’s our fault and costs you nothing. If you accept our plan, 
all you pay us for is the necessary nursery stock to work out the ideas. The plan 
shows you how to plant the stock, and how to actually fulfill your desire—a 
wonderful improvement at the lowest cost. 


Send to-day, and we will enclose our handsomely illustrated book—“ Beauty 
Out of Doors.” 


BROWN BROTHERS NURSERIES, Dept. E. Rochester, N.Y. riety 


Our complete descriptive calalogue of fruits, ornamental trees, shrubs and flowers sent on request. 


Millions of Trees 


The oldest, largest and most complete nursery in 
Michigan. Send forcatalog. Prices reasonable 


E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CoO. 


Monroz, MIcHIGAN 


OrcHIDS in the United States 
LA GER Beau RRSEVESE 


Orchid Growers and Importers 


“i Empire Kin 
the 

He who attempts to grow fruits without aSprayer 

is handicapped. Blight and bugs, rot and rust, 


mold and mildew, all conspire to damage the crop, and in 
all cases succeed if the farmer does not spray. This is the only 


hand pump having automatic agitator and brush for cleaning strainer. Valuable book 


of instruction free. FIELD FORCE PUMP CO,, 48 Eleventh Street, Elmira, N. Y. 


GARDEN: MAGAZINE 


ORCHIDS 


Largest importers and growers of 


SUMMIT, N. J. 
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Hydrangeas started from cuttings three years ago 
will bloom like this 


except the one farther from the bush. The spring 
of 1908 saw the first blossoms on the bush, while 
already the shoot was of the size to assume indepen- 
dent existence, and by mid-summer it was moved 
to its permanent position where it bloomed in the 
spring of 1909. 

Clematis, climbing roses and trumpet vine can 
also be started by layering. A long vine branch is 
bent over from the parent vine and planted at inter- 
vals under two inches of soft soil. Shoots will 
appear at every exposed bud. When they are 
thoroughly rooted the stalk can be cut and the young 
vines removed. 


Pennsylvania. FLora Lewis MARBLE. 


Sweet Peas in the Vegetable 
Garden 


HE sweet pea is often very effectively used as 
a border plant in the vegetable garden. The 
earlier the seed is sown the better. If sown in fall 
and wintered over by means of an impromptu 
frame the plants are much better than if sown in 
spring, but as this is out of the question for this year 
we will make a point to get them into the ground as 
early as possible. Plant the seed just as soon as 
frost is out of the ground. Sow in trenches six 
inches deep, in which some good manure has been 
turned under, and as the seeds sprout and grow, 
keep them covered with soil until by spring the 
trench is level with the surrounding ground. In 
filling the trench do not throw in the soil with a 
spade but take a -handful and rub it between the 
hands to thoroughly pulverize it. 

The benefit from this early sowing is that al- 
though no top growth of any amount is made, the 
roots keep going deeper and deeper, and by the 
time summer arrives they are down in cool, moist 
earth and do not feel the ruinous effects of drought. 

New York. W. C. McCoLtom. 


A Hedge For a Driveway 


le the driveway to your house curves up a steep 

hill both guests and horses will feel apprehensive 
about pitching over the bare bank. You can remove 
this danger and add great beauty by planting first an 
edging of Japanese barberry, then a line of tall 
shrubs, and finally a line of tall trees. There is a 
beautiful example of this on the Steele estate near 
Westbury, L. I. The place was originally planted 
by Mr. Charles D. Lanier. 


Black Spot on Roses 


Fee black spot on roses spray with three ounces 
of Bordeaux mixture or potassium sulphite 
dissolved in ten gallons of water. Spray thoroughly 
so that all the leaves are well covered, especially on 
the undersides. Black spot is a fungous disease. 


For Sale 


HAT might well be called 

\ \) our bargain offer, is 1,000 

small trees for $10.00. You 

can plant them in the grass just 

where you want them, or in rows in 

your vegetable garden, being your 

own nurseryman, and year by year 

as they grow to the size you want, 
transplant them. 

If you want the larger trees, we 
have them in various sizes, up to 15 
or 20 feet high. 

To assure yourself of the kind of 
trees we grow, look at the white 
spruce in the illustration. It is one 
foot high, has a splendid top and the 
innumerable flexible roots that are 
the essential requirement for success 
in transplanting. Whether the tree 
be large or small, we carefully pre- 
serve the roots just the‘same. That 
is one of the reasons why Hicks’ 
Trees live. 

Come to our Nursery if you can 
and pick out just the trees you want, 
or order direct from our catalog, and 
we will take particular pains to see 
that everything is satisfactory. If it 
fails to be, we will gladly make it so. 

Send for the catalog, whether you 
are ready to buy right now or not. 


Westbury, Long Island 
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Small Evergreens 


Isaac Hicks G Son 


Do you intend to build a poultry house? 5 
Write to the Readers’ Service 123 


Fillthe Roller With Water and 
Get ANY Weight You Want 


Just fill the hollow drum of the ‘‘Water Witch’’ with water 
or sand—use a hose or bucket and funnel. Make the weight 
JUST RIGHT for a soft and wet lawn, ora Howa 

hard, dry lawn —anywhere from 11g [Deen ee 
to 970 Ibs., according to the amount of ¢& 
water or sand you use. Sey Eo ais, 


WILDER’S “WATER WITCH” 


is the most convenient, of garden tools. It runs easily with the heaviest ballast. Don’t crack 
your walks by crossing them with a heavy roller. The ‘ “Water Witch” can be emptied in a jiffy 
—and filled as quickly. Dump out the ballast and the roller is easily lifted. 


What’s the use of a heavy, clumsy solid iron or cement roller that costs 
more to buy and ship; that is so heavy that only a strong man can run it; 
that is generally too heavy or too light to do your lawn the most good — that 
is in every respect unsatisfactory? Remember that a difference of fifty 
pounds in the weight of a roller may mean success or ruin to your lawn a 

—that a half ton roller will spoil a lawn in early spring—a200lb. ~~ 
4, roller is too light for summer work. 4 Neo 


CAN BE 
CARRIED 


s 


Avoid a patchy or rank lawn by rolling it RIGHT. 7a) en 


The cheapest, easiest and most convenient way is with ie oY 
, a “Water Witch.” Oh ane 
4 _ . i > 
WD. FOR A GARDEN ROLLER, the “Water Witch” ee a at 4 
“as just the thing—can be made light enough for 7 RS KE 
= flower beds, shrubbery or general truck gardens. In 15% ~” Se 
ve short, it’s a DOZEN ROLLERS IN ONE. y & ESS 
heh WRITE TODAY for our little booklet “Care §& SS 
\ cs of the Lawn,” or use this coupon. (Sent freeand 7 SS Been a 
Ws ibs postpaid). 7 & eee Pd 
at J 5 a oe $ 
ff TheWilder StrongImplementCo. s AS he py 
BOX 6, MONROE, MICH. % Si Sis SP se 


a 


BUY KALAMAZOO KOMEFORT NOW! 


Enjoy that Juxnrions rest and relaxation which gives renewed energy and makes the hot, sultry days cool and 
delightfal. Be truly comfortable when reading, resting or ill. T he expense is only nominal. 
This reclining chair, automatically adjusting itself to every position, wlll do all this for you. Any position, 
from upright to horizontal obtained without effort or jar. Canopy entirely auto- 
= inatic and easily detached if desired. ‘The chair folds in small, flat bundle for 
i} storage or travel and is particularly adapted for invalids at all times. 


" The famous Superior Quality Line 


embracing over sixty designs, is made of the best material, by highly skilled 
| craftsmen, for the most exacting judges of what summer furniture should be. 
It your standard is IIGH, —if QU ALITY appeals to you,—if you are PROUD of 
| your home and want truly comfortable desiyns, sersible, attractive finish, such x 
| as only skilled mechanics can produce,—insist upon SUPERIOR QUALITY 
fj stock from your dealer. It is the acme of perfection in every point and rep- 
i) resents the very finest quality and the greatest intrinsic value at prices all can 
i] afford. 
lt Sen’ four cents in stamps for this Art Catalog, No. 139, in colors, illustrating 
over sixty designs of lawn and porch furniture. _Every piece trade - marked 
and absolutely guaranteed without restrictions of any kind. 
% Why not buy ‘the best at popular prices? Nothing could be more unsatisfactory than inferior 
| Lawn Furniture at any price. 


KALAMAZOO SLED COMPANY 
586 Third Street 


BARGAIN in DAHLIAS 


OWING to change of residence, I desire to dispose of my entire 
collection consisting of 400 varieties including the best of the 
Cactus, Decorative, Show, Peony, Single, Collarette and Pompon. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Descriptive lists furnished to interested parties. 


ARTHUR R. BERRY, Ossining, N. Y. 


Sweet Corn 


N making out your list of garden 
seeds for the coming season do not 


fail to include Ordway’ S) Golden 


Sweet Corn. 


Send for Sample of 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


We offer to send, free of charge,an actual sample of Page 
Woven Wire Fence, just as it comes from the big looms. 
Each one is ‘‘a sermon in steel.’’? The tremendous suc- 
cess of Page Fence which isnow on its Quarter Centennial 
Year, is due to the fact thatits makers have always given 
full measure of honest value. Itis the old, reliable, time- 
tried wire fence that outlasts them all. Admitted to 
be the strongest wire fence in existence. 

Send today! See the real Page Wire! Get next to the 
“Page Knot’! Getthegreat Quarter Centennial Edition 
of the Page Fence Catalog and learn the difference 
between Page Fence and the ordinary kinds. Find what 
Page Fence means in economy. Write at once and 
both the free sample of Page Fence and the big Catalog 
will be sent promptly. Address 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co. 
Adrian, Mich. 


@ It is a wonderful variety: early, tender, 
juicy and sweet — four qualities which con- 
stitute the ideal. 


@. Waste no time in planting other than 
Ordway’s Golden if you want the best. 
Carefully selected seed sent by return mail 
on receipt of price. x 


Trial packet, enough to plant thirty-five hills, 
roc.; half-pint, 18c.; pint, 30c.; quart, 55c.; 
medium-sized ears, r5c. each. Address 


O. P. Ordway 


Saxonville, Mass. 


| 


The Readers’ Service will give you 
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you a Rose at 
Planting Time 
and this valu- 
able Rose Man- 
ual, one of the 
best published, 
together with 
our big 132 
page “Guide 

to the Best 
Roses in 
America,” 

for ten cents 

in stamps. 


Do you know 
all about roses? 


Do you know, for 
instance, the roses 
most suitable for dif- 

ferent purposes—for 
small or large gar- 
dens—for hedges, 


for arbors? 


Or do you know about 
some of the newer varieties 
of roses—roses that are creating a lot of talk among the cognosceni?r 


Again, do you know what roses are best suited for certain 
localities—when to plant them—how to be sure of the right rose— 
and how to cultivate, fertilize, spray, mulch and prune ite 


If you know all these things, you don’t need our practical little 
book, ‘‘How to Grow Roses.’’ And if you don’t know them, you 
do need it. 


For here’s a book that is simply crammed from cover to cover 
with intensely practical information as to roses. 


It isn’t written by theorists, but by rose growers of nearly fifty 
years’ experience in growing roses. Men connected with our 
institution, men who have been growing the best roses in America 
—our roses—for a lifetime. 

This book represents thousands of dollars in experience alone. 
We sell it ordinarily for 10c. a copy, but in order to get in touch 
with you, 

We'll Send our Book—a Rose Bush and Guide for 10 Cents. 


and for good measure we’ll throw in asplendid rose bush at planting time guaranteed to 

grow, our big 132-page “‘ Guide to the Best Roses in America’”’ and other flowers and 

a coupon valued at 25c. on your first dollar purchase—all sent post-paid for ten cents. 
You had better send to-day 

for this valuable book—the edi- 

tion is being rapidly exhausted. 


Address 


The best rose guide published, read how to get It 


VW Ewillgladly coal 


Making Money from Cannas 


FRIEND of mine has a canna bed about 
twelve feet across at the side of his house. 
After putting the bulbs in for several years, the 
clumps became so large that he was obliged to give 
many of them away to his neighbors. The idea 
came to him one day that perhaps he could sell 
some of the bulbs, and he was astounded at the 
quickness with which his first lot was bought. He 
then sold in clumps, but experience has taught him 
it is better to divide the bulbs into fair-sized pieces. 
He grows only the red-leaved variety, for which 
there is always a demand, and attributes the ready 
sale to the excellent plump condition of the bulbs, 
from which he makes between eight and ten dollars 
each season. 

Plenty of water is necessary during the growing 
season, and the bed should be well drained. Mix 
with the soil a goodly supply of leaf mold and 
plenty of coarse sand. 

After the growing season, the bulbs are lifted from 
the ground and left in the air for a few days to dry. 
They are then spread on the cellar floor and left 
there for some days longer so as to insure perfect 
dryness. The earth is then rubbed off and the bulbs 
stored away in sand in boxes which are piled on 
shelves for the winter months. They are inspected 
frequently to see that no dampness, which speedily 
ruins canna bulbs, has crept in. 

It is the winter storage that determines the con- 
dition of the clumps in the spring. If they are 
taken from the ground in the fall and put in some 
corner that is not frost-proof or where the heat will 
be excessive, the clumps will show rot or shriveling. 
If, on the other hand, they are thoroughly dried 
after being taken from the ground, and afterwards 


Sie ect | 


An average-sized clump of canna before being 
divided 


The tops are cut off some days before the bulbs 
are dug up 


sn della ian atten anaes 
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Deutzia Lemoineii Ae 


Is one of the choicest small shrubs, covered in the blos- 


soming season with a profusion of pure white flowers. 


The tall 


varieties of Deutzia are also among the most beautiful flowering 
shrubs and should receive more attention from planters who aim to 
produce effective results. 


A beautiful catalogue with many new illustrations will be mailed on 


Our Roses Are Grown Right 
—Will Bloom the First Year 


When you start a Rose garden, it’s worth a great deal to know that your 
plants are reliable and trustworthy — that they have been carefully tried out 
by growers of experience. 

All of our Roses are that kind: we know that they will thrive and bloom 
freely in your garden. Comparatively few kinds will do that; we’ve made 
it our business to learn which they are. In learning this, we have tested 
hundreds of varieties — and have kept only a few. 

Your Rose Garden, set with our vigorous, splendidly rooted, two-year budded 
plants, will yield magnificent flowers beginning this year. Our Roses require 
no more attention than the inferior plants sometimes offered you; but ours 
produce results—they’re worth many times over the slight difference in cost. 

We’ll gladly tell you more about them and the other good things we grow 
here — Bulbs, Plants, Shrubs and Trees. Our Catalogue is free — write. 


S. G. HARRIS, ROSEDALE NURSERIES 
Box 63, Tarrytown, New York 


request. It contains descrip- 
tions of these charming 
shrubs, also of the largest 
and most complete  collec- 
tions to be found in this Country of 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees 


Shrubs, Roses and Hardy Plants 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 


Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 


ROSES 


Hardy, everblooming and guaranteed to 
be true toname. No finer roses have 
ever been offered or grown. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


of New Roses—made to build new business. 
Blumenschmidt, Pure Yellow; Gen. MacArthur, 
Crimson Scarlet; Snow Queen, Pure White; Kil- 
larney, Deep Rose Pink; Mrs. Rivoire, Golden 
Yellow; Gainsborough, Hardy Climber with mag- 
nificent Pearl-White flowers. 


The above 6 Grand Roses mailed post-paid 
anywhere in U. S. or Canada for 25c. 


My NEW and RARE COLLECTION 


Mrs. Aaron Ward, Golden Orange; Betty, 
Coppery Yellow; My Maryland, Glorious Pink; 
Rhea Reid, Deep Glowing Scarlet; Wm. R. 
Smith, or Maiden Blush (also sold as Jeanette 
Heller), Blush Pink; Mamie, Hardy Climber, a 


strong grower, color, Delicate Fawn with heart of 
Pink. 


These 6 New, Grand and Rare Roses mailed 
postpaid anywhere in U. S. or Canada for 50c. 
The Climbing Rose Mamie is worth the price of 
the entire collection, and all other varieties are 
usually offered from 15¢. to 20c. each by other rose 
growers. Onaccount of this BARGAIN OFFER 
only one collection will be mailed to any one address. Send your order 
to-day. You will get the finest roses that have ever been offered. 


DAHLIAS 


Six varieties. Easily grownand all will bloom this season. C. W. Bruton, 
Rich Yellow; F. L. Bassett, Royal Purple;Countess of Lonsdale, Deep Sal- 
mon; Winsome, Snow White; A. D. Livonia, Deep Pink; Red Hussar, Ruby 
Red. Each Dahlia in the above collection is fine in color; have won first prizes 
at flower shows and is the coming flower for Decorations, Parties, Weddings, 
etc. One tuber of any variety for 15c., any three for 40c. or the com- 
plete set of 6 Dahlias for 75c. postpaid. he collection will richly repay = 
you with its wealth of flowers. Ovder early, as the stock of these rare varieties is limited. 


DAHLIA SEED 


New Century, Cactus, Black, Striped, Double and Single of all colors. For 10c. 
I will send you 50 seeds-—enough for a fine Dahlia Garden. 


Write to-day for my new catalog which contains every- 
thing you may need to make your surroundings beautiful. 


MISS JESSIE M. GOOD :ci"sPrincrieLy, ot110 


The Readers’ Service will give you 
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bg Grow Asparagus 
! In Four To Five Weeks 
In Your Back Yard 


Big, white, showy stalks can be grown in four or five weeks. Most dainty and 
healthful vegetable at a minimum cost. No trouble, no care from the time the 
bed is made until out. 

Reliable, practical method. A bed six by three feet will produce 
asparagus enough for a family of five with some to sell to your neighbors. 
Intensive cultivation is the most profitable method of vegetable growing. 


It produces the best crops and the earliest. 
earliest vegetables brings the advanced price. 
Our book is the only practical treatise in 
this country on the French 
method of intensive cultivation. Besides the story of 
asparagus forcing, the book tells in a simple way all the 
principal methods that allow the working of the smallest 
amount of land with the largest financial returns. 


Flexible Cover, $1.00 ; Library Edition, $1.25, postpaid 


ALBERT S. DIETZMAN 
650 Fourth Avenue Louisville, Ky. 


THOUSANDS 


endorse 


“BONORA” 


For your early vegetables, flowers, rose 
bushes, fruit and shade trees use BO- 
NORA.”’ Your vegetables will be early, 
ee sweet and _ tender. 
Your roses will bloom 
as if in the Tropics. 
Your lawn will look 
like velvet. No other 
fertilizer to compare 
with “ BONORA” 
Endorsed by the 
greatest authorities, 
Boxora GHEMcAL among them Luther 
Burbank, John Lewis 
Childs, Dingee & 
Conard Co., Conard & Jones, and many 
others. Order direct from your dealer. 
Descriptive circular on application. 


Home-grown asparagus raised by French method of forcing 


DAHLIAS FROM SEED 


They blossom beautifully from seed 
first season. For 4 cents in stamps and names 
of two flower-loving friends, I will send 30 
double Dahlia seeds, choice mixed; also FREE, 
my handsomely illustrated 17th Annual Catalog, 
and ‘‘Floral Culture,” telling how to grow 
flowers from seed. Better write now. 


- MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT, 


Pioneer Seedswoman 
(One hour’s ride from Minneapolis) 


TED A Gardener 


I want a man (unmarried) to take complete charge of my 
garden and grounds. He must be a thoroughly capable all 
around man, but will be called upon to give particular attention 
to the vegetable garden. Address 


C. F. DRURY New Boston, Illinois 


Dept. 84 Hudson, Wis. 


(Fae cnemTest Discov?) \I 


OF MODERN TIMES 
LANT Ft 


A S T E R Ss Famous Aster, Lady Roosevelt, 

gorgeous pink, marvelous beauty, 
zo to 40 inch stems, Scientifically grown and separated seed, 
25c. and soc. pkts. postpaid. Order today. J.S. WEAVER, 
GLEN Mawr Seep Farms, Box A, KInzErs, PA. 


SUMMER FLOWERING 
BULBS AND PERENNIALS 


From the Growers 


Put up in dry form in all size packages as follows: 
il ils), ‘« 28 gallons, postpaid .65 
5 Ibs. arcs Oi cs $ 2.50 


MAGAZINE 


Getting to market first with the. 


10 lbs. 
50 lbs. 
100 Ibs, 
200 Ibs. 


C3) 
epelZ0 
“* 2800 
“ $600 


2 4.75 
ef 22.50 
ey 40.00 
: 70.00 


Direct to the Planter 


Send for list of prizes 


FRANKE NS Bi Ouminies 
DEERFIELD ILLINOIS 


BONORA CHEMICAL CO. 


488-492 Broadway, corner Broome Street, New York 


ARE YOU OPEN TO CONVICTION? 


We do not claim that our seeds and horticultural supplies are the best in the world, nor anything like that, 
but we know that there are none better, and that you can depend upon them to give absolute satisfaction. 
We want to conyince you of the value of an old established business and our years of experience, so let’s 


Please send for our 


CATALOGUE FOR 1910 


We are sure it will interest and be of real service to you. It is most complete and will be a thoroughly 
worthy guide to you in planning the vegetable and flower garden this spring. We believe you will find it 
in many ways the most attractive and distinctive catalogue you have ever owned. 


BRIDGEMAN’S SEED WAREHOUSE 
RICKARDS BROS. Props. Established 1824 
Telephone 4235 Gramercy 


get to know each other at once. 


37 East 19th Street New York City 


March, 1910 


packed away in sand and occasionally inspected 
during the winter to guard against rot, the clumps 
will surely be plump and in good condition in the 
spring, at which time they are divided and most of 
them sold. 

My friend divides the clumps March ist and 
plunges the divisions into the sand. He markets 
them April 15th. He never sets the bulbs in the 
ground before June rst. 

Cannas are propagated by division, a good- 
sized clump making a dozen or more new plants. 


aa: 


A 12-foot canna bed yielded ten baskets of bulbs 
like this 


These, in the course of a year or two, can be again 
divided; the process continues year after year, the 
plants being multiplied indefinitely. 

As a centre for formal flower beds there is prob- 
ably no plant more universally used than the canna, 
and it is also very effective when, planted singly 
or in groups in the border, the brilliant colors of the 
flowers and massive foliage showing particularly 
well against a background of green. Canna bulbs 
always command a good price in the spring, and 
there is never an oversupply of really good stock. 

Massachusetts. Luke J. Doocur. 


ad | RAILERS 
A Splendid Vine for the Far South 


NE of the loveliest vines which warm countries 
alone may grow is Clerodendron Thomp- 


sone, known to nurserymen as C. Baljourt. The 
striking peculiarity of this vine is the great con- 
trast between the great bag-like calyx and five- 
parted corolla, the former being white and the 
latter scarlet. One of the accompanying pictures 
gives a good idea of what the individual flower is 
like, while the other shows the great profusion of 


_ = What is a jair rental jor a given ne 
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| Let Us Plan Your Landscape Gardening 


shrubs, let us help you with your 
plans. We furnish this service to 
our customers without charge. It’s a 
waste of time and money to plant blindly. We 
are prepared to give you valuable advice. Our 
. landscape gardener has had vears of experience 
on all kinds of work, including parks, estates, 
cemeteries, boulevards, also grounds surround- 
ing smaller residences and cottages. He will tell 
you how to make the best use of the space at 
your disposal, how to take advantage of trees 
already grown and the natural contour of the 
land—in short he will give you explicit directions 
formaking themost of yoursurroundings. Write 
at once for full particulars of our plan. 


Property Values 


Increased 100% 
ke | - By Shrubs and Trees 


Plan now for the years tocome. Nothing will increase the value of your property so rapidly or so greatly. as care- 
ful, consistent planting of shrubbery according to a well-‘ormed plan. In planting snrubs and trees you are adding 
permanent Mate to youn property as well as increasing its beauty and 

5 attractiveness. orrect landscape gardening forms a perfect setting for 
Viburnum Opulus 20c the house of pleasing appearance, and hides the defects of the mediocre 
Our Special Introductory Price structure. Any amount, large or small, spent with us will yield you mag- 

This is a hardy shrub that flourishes in 

all soils and climates. It is commonly 


nificent returns. 
known as the high-bush cranberry. The Handy Book 


leaves are broad and color crimson in Our Handsome New Booklet, “A 
of Hardy Plants,’’ Sent Without Cost to You 


the fall. The flowers are white and are 


Lord Loveland i Be eee ee 
Discovers America|| 


This story is based on a new 
idea—that of an English Mar- 
quis, discredited, penniless and 
cast adrift in America, fighting 
his way from the bottom up. 
Mercenary and worthless at 


borne inclusters. Its brilliant red berries 
hang on the bush in clusters throughout 
the winter, Birds will not eat them, An 
excellent decorative shrub for both sum- 
merand winter, We are making a special 
introductory price of 20c on this shrub to demon- 
stratethelarge possibilities of a moderateoutlay. 
Early Richmond Cherry Tree 25c 
A strong, sturdy, young cherry tree, Early 
Richmond, Montmorency, Black Tartarian and 
other desirable varieties only 25c. Remarkable 
opportunity to start an orchard. Other fruit 
trees at correspondingly moderate prices. 


Send for our book on landscape gardening, ‘‘A Handy Book of Hardy 
Plants.’’ If you are interested in modern methods in landscape gar- 
dening you ought to have this book. You may be surprised at the re- 
sults that can be produced for a very small expenditure. Learn what 
plants, shrubs and trees are suited to your locality. Let us tell you about 
our facilities for furnishing plans of landscape gardening. We can give 
you the effects you want in color, variety of foliage, special effects in 


first, he at length proves himself 
to be a man, fit to marry the real. summer and winter. This book sent prepaid on your request. Address 
LEESLEY BROS. 


American girl, and to be a Dept. 1613 North 40th and Peterson Avenues, CHICAGO, ILL. 
worthy successor to his cousin 


“Lady Betty.” 
By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 
Authors of “Lady Betty across the Water,”’ 


Place : sundial in your garden or 
on your lawn and it will return an e ° 
hundred fold in quiet enjoyment. Choicest Named Dahlias 


Write us for free booklet of 


ue h J? Tle. Cag off Diastanee ; 5 10 Cents each, $1.00 a dozen, postpaid 
cel be Chaperon eo Con ay y Sundial Information 20)My Choice for $1.00, postpaid 
Set in Silver,” etc. Cho Glnine 2c 
CSc eb EUEINS Ge Mrs. H. A. TATE Old Fort, N. C. 


There seems little doubt that this book will equal or 
outstrip all the authors’ previous successes. 


The demand for it before publication 
far exceeded that for “Set in Silver,” 
and the reorders for the book predict 
an unusual sale. 


787 Womans Temple, Chicago, Ill. 
FENCES 
inna 
CUTIE 


For All Purposes High Grade U Catalog Free 


NH, 
CA ZARS 


S \ 


, ° ENTERPRISE FOUNDRY & FENCE CO. Wonderful. 
Illustrations in color by George Brehm 285 South Senate Avenue : INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA mato, Earliana. Asters, Prize Mixed. Bal- 
ae sams, Templin’s Ideal Mixed. Pamsies ~ 


Excelsior Mixed. Sweet Peas, Incomparable « 

Mixed. WVerbenas, Mammoth, all colors 

mixed. y 
These seeds would cost you $r bought sep- A j 

arately. From us only toc and this re- 

funded, too. Get the collection and 

see how we do it. Fine Catalog free, 

filled with other great offers. 


L. TEMPLIN SEED CO 
Desk 22 Calla, Ohio. 


Fixed Price, $1.20. (Postage 1 2c) 


MONTREAL M. MELON 


The largest and best flavored Musk 
Melon in existence. Grows to weigh as 
much as 20 pounds, and fetches $2.00 to 
$5.00 each. GENUINE SEED per package 
postpaid soc, with cultural directions. 

Donot confuse this variety with the Ameri- 
can variety. 


DUPUY & FERGUSON 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


133 East 16th Street New York 


“Strawberry Cultural Instruction Free” 


Send postal for our Booklet, ‘Strawberry Plants That Grow,” which describes best methods of 
Culture and best New and Old varieties of Strawberries; also Raspberry, Blackberry, Currant, 
Grape and Asparagus Plants which we offer for sale at very low prices. All stock warranted 
true-to-name and up-to-grade, or your money refunded. 


C. E. WHITTEN Box 10 


‘Roses in the South 


| Should Be Planted Before Easter 


| if a profusion of flowers is wanted this year. The 


} long growing season, rich red soil and congenial 
‘climate of our Mountain Nurseries produce stocky, 
sure-to-grow plants, that cannot be equaled any- 
where else for vigor, health,and strong, hungry roots. 

We know and grow only those kinds that are 
| certain to succeed and satisfy —and they are the 
very best kinds. 


Write today for our free catalogue of mountain-grown Roses, 
Old-fashioned Hardy Perennials, Ornamental Shrubs, Shade 
\f Trees and Fruits. 


CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES 


‘900 Missionary Ridge Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Bridgman, Michigan 


KING SPREADER ONLY 


Distributes Lime, Ashes, Fertilizers, Bone Meal{ $15.00 
and fine Compost evenly from 100 lbs. to 2 tons to 25.00 


acre. In Three sizes, cleans itself. Simple, best 35.00 
made. We prove our confidence by terms. F reigh t 


KING WEEDER CO., Richmond, Va. 
SAMPLE AT NO MONEY COST PLAN. 


Paid. 


; If you wish to systematize your business the 
128 Readers’ Service may be able to offer suggestions 


Get shades that wear 


Brenlin is made entirely without the “‘filling’’ used in ordinary 
shades. It doesn’t let through the light in spots and streaks, doesn’t 
wrinkle or bag. For a few cents more, you get shades that look 
right and wear so much better. 
Don’t be put off with any other shade material. 
samples and names of dealers in your city. 

Cuas. W. BRENEMAN & Co., 2073-2083 Reading Road, Cincinnati 


AE 


Anything cheaper 1s false economy. 
Write today for 


Blackberries 
The most profitable berry crop 


The best and most profitable varieties- 


San Jose Scale Doomed! 


Death comes quick and sure to all orchard pests by 
spraying early with a solution of 


GARDEN MAGAZINE 


Marcu, 1910 


A spray of Clerodendron Thompsonae, showing the 
scarlet, spreading corolla: white, bag-like calyx; 
long, protuding stamens 


blossoms, the vine being almost covered with 
flowers. The panicles are from five to eight inches 
long. 

The main flowering season lasts about six weeks, 
beginning here in April, but there are a few blos- 
soms on well-grown plants nearly all the time. 

The plant shown in the picture is only four years 
old. The Clerodendron grows so quickly that 
well-rooted cuttings will attain a height of ten or 
fifteen feet in one season. 

The Clerodendron will stand a light frost. If 
frozen down, strong plants will sprout from the 


root and make a growth of twelve or fifteen feet as 
far north as Macon, Ga., provided the roots have 
been protected by a heavy mulch of coarse stable 
manure. : 
The vine is evergreen, woody, and a twiner. It 
blooms on the new wood. 
Florida. 


250,000 *‘ root cutting ’’ plants of them—the 
only kind that’s fit to plant—at prices of 
ordinary or ‘‘Sucker’’ plants. Fully de- 
scribed with full cultural instructions in my 
new catalog. Also the inarvelous St. Reyis 
Everbearing Raspberry —the early-till-late 
variety. 
Send for this book—it's free. 


OVETT NURSERIES 


Box 125, Little Silver, N. J. 


Good’s “Wise oi Soap No. 3 


Contains no salt, sulphur or mineral oils, Nothing to 
injure trees, plants or shrubs. The oil and potash fer- 
tilize the soil and quicken growth. Used and endorsed 
by State Experiment Stations and U. S. Department of 


Agriculture. 
50 lbs., $2.50; 100 lbs. $4.50. Larger quan- 
tities proportionately less. Booklet Free. 


James Good, Original Maker. 931 N. Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


C. S. BUSHNELL. 


Why hesitate one minute ? 


Your commonsense tells you to get the roofing made of Trinidad Lake 
asphalt. Nature gives it water-proofing qualities that man has never equalled. 


enasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake asphalt. There are no secret materials in it. There’s 
wool-felt for foundation, and mineral surface (on some) for finish. The Trinidad 
Lake asphalt is the life and backbone. It prevents cracks and breaks ; does away 
with leaks and repairs, and makes Genasco last longer than any other roofing. 


Write for the Good Roof Guide Book, and find out more about Genasco; get samples too. Mineral or smooth 
surface. Look for the trade-mark at your dealer’s, and insist on Genasco, A written guarantee—if you want it. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVINGSMCOMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
Cross-section, Genasco Stome-surface Ready Roofing 


POPE SSIS Gravel ; ~ 
puiiiemive | Trinidad Lake Asphalt 3s mn 
Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt longi ~ 
Trinidad lake Asphalt Pe Lehane 


Asphalt-saturatedl Wool Felt 


Clerodendron Thompsonae in Florida, showing how 
the vine is covered with flowers 


Marcu, 1910 THE 


THE LATEST CREATION IN 
RED CEDAR CHESTS 


Our No. 119 surpasses any- 
thing previously produced. 
Handsome in design, will last a life time, and is 
GUARANTEED Motu, Dust AND DAmpP PROOF. 


Our 15 Days’ Trial Offer 


This chest will be SENT DIRECT from the 
manufacturer to you, subject to 15 DAYS’ AP- 
PROVAL. If not entirely satisfactory within that 
time, return it at our expense. Freight PREPAID 
to any point east of the Mississippi. Don’t let the 
moths, dust and mould injure your good clothes, 
furs, etc.—it’s too expensive,—but protect them 
with an inexpensive Red Cedar Chest. NOW is 
the time to supply yourself, and PIEDMONT 
Chests are the ones to buy — because they are 
guaranteed. Prices range from $12.00 up. 


Write today for Handsome Lllustrated 
Catalog showing many other designs. 


We've got one just for VOU! 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co. Dept. M, Statesville, N. C. 


ASTER 


white and lavender, to introduce, 10 cts. 
today for my unique Seed Book. It’s free. 


HENRY SAXTON ADAMS, Garden Expert 
Wellesley, Mass. 


EXCELSIOR 
Patented LIGHT RUNNING 
Hand CULTIVATOR | 


Runs 50 per cent easier and works 100 
per cent better than any other hand cultiva- 
tor. Has new design reversible hoes with 
patented adjustment for depth and angle. 
Skims ground or cuts deep, wide, narrow, pointed 
or round. Does close work, hand weeding 
required between plants only. Big labor saver. 
Special tools for onions. Built of steel and 
malleable iron. Guaranteed to last indefinitely. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


BIG CATALOG FREE 


Beautiful 
3 pkts., all diferent, rose, 


single varieties. 


Write 


which describes complete line of single and 
doubvle-wheel Cultivators, Excelsior Seeders, 
Cog Bone-Cutters, etc. Write today. 


\\;, Excelsior Garden Tool Co. 
Ww 1202 Cherry St. Erie, Pa- 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 


THE LAWNS OF 
OLD ENGLAND 


Are famous for their wonderful per- 
fection and durability. Such lawns 
may be produced in this country if 


IMPORTED ENGLISH 
LAWN GRASS SEED 


is used. No weed seeds or coarse 


grasses. Hardy and beautiful in 
color and texture. Send for direc- 
tions—How to Seed and Keep a 
Beautiful English Lawn. Free 


BARWELL’S AGRICULTURAL WORKS 
MADISON AND SAND STS., WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


Established at Leicester, England, in 1800. 


GARDEN 


MAGAZINE 


The Readers’ Service is prepared to 
advise parents in regard lo schools 


Postman a@ 
WANAMAKER / 
atalog 
for You? | 


If he hasn’t it must be 
because you havn’t asked 
us for it. We shall be glad 


to mail you one, free and postpaid. 


Pure Linen Luncheon Set 


Without the aid of these beautifying bits of linen, Dining Rooms would 

be bare indeed. 

We went to Saxony for the best luncheon sets—those which would com- 

bine beauty with sturdy wearing qualities, at a reasonable price. We have 
succeeded, but we have only 200 complete sets. Send 

for yours promptly. Each set includes: One 24- 

inch round Centrepiece; six 6-inch round Doy]l- 


25 pieces 
matched 


$5 00 ies for tumblers; six 9-inch round Doylies for 
.: plates; one 18x27-inch oblong Tray 
Post- Cloth; one 18x36-inch oblong Buffet 


paid Scarf; one 18x54-inch oblong Side- 
board Scarf; two 6x9-inch oval 
Platter Doylies; two 8x12-inch 
oval Platter Doylies; two 
10x15-inch oval Platter 
Doylies; two 12x1I8- 
inch oval Platter 
Doylies; one 15x20- 


inch oblong 
Tray Cloth. 
Order 


Number 
113 


for orchard culture. 


No. OOO, 


Cutaway Tools. 


ORIGINAL “CUTAWAY” TOOLS 


Clark’s One Horse Market Garden or Grove Harrow is made reversible to 
throw the soil either to or from the plant. 
small garden, truck or market garden’s use. 

This tool is used extensively among gardeners, and in Florida it is also used 
It is a great labor saver. 


No. O, 1 horse with two gangs of 5 14-inch disks each. 

No. OO, Light 2 horse, two gangs, 6 14-inch disks each. 
eavy 2 horse, two gangs, 7 
Send to-day for our FREE booklet describing 120 styles and sizes of 


CUTAWAY HARROW CO. 
902 Main Street 


Our general Catalog forthe Spring and | 
Summer is now ready. A postal re- 
quest will bring it to you. Ask for 
samples also, if you wish them. 


Ever notice what a wide difference there is 
in catalogs ? The Wanamaker-Kind is some- 
thing more than a mere list of goods, with 
prices. The Best Ideas from New York, 
Philadelphia and Paris are brought to your 
very door. Every offering is “on honor.” 


The contents of this catalog are not con- 
fined to wearing apparel for Women and 
Children, but include also full lines of 
Men’s goods, Hats, Shoes, Gloves, Un- 
derwear, etc. The catalog also includes 
Bedding, Beds, Carpets, Furniture, Glass- 
ware, China, Japanese Goods, Sporting 
Goods, Lamps, Sewing Machines, 
General Housefurnishing, etc., etc. 


We ship goods all over the world, and each 
shipment must arrive safely, and must prove 
satisfactory—or else we want it back at our 


expense. 


Just write us, ““Please send Catalog No. 6’” 


JOHN WANAMAKER, new York 


Have you seen the Flat-Globe of the World and Geographical 
History, both edited by Commander R. E. Peary? We are 
now the sole publishers. Thts great work ts better than a@ 
round ball globe, and costs only 3 per centas much. Every 
school and home should have one. Ask us tor full descrip- 
tive pamphlet. 


It is especially desirable for the 


Made in Three Sizes: 


14-inch disks each. 


Higganum, Conn. 


Ij you wish injormation about dogs ~ ~ 
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100 Plansfor LawneondGoee 


A MOST helpful book to assist you in ma- ing, styles of gardens, verandas and window 


king your home surroundings artistic boxes, public and private grounds, vines, bed- 

and beautiful. It will save you expense ding plants, hardy plants, shrubs, trees, hedges, 

and many disappointments. Our Landscape  etc., all fully illustrated and described so that 
Department has used these plans with great you too can be sure of success. Plans and 
success in laying out gardens, both large and book mailed postpaid for 50c, which will be 
small. With the plans we send ‘Landscape credited to you on any future order of $5 or over. 
Gardening for Amateurs,” a book of instruc- Send today and we shall also be glad to give 
tions and suggestions, beautifully illustrated. you individual advice and help. Ours isa sery- 
Contains principles of correct landscape garden- ice nursery. Wedo more than the mere sell- 
ing of plants and shrubs. We can tell you what 
varieties are best suited for your purpose and 
suggest the plan that will give you the effect 
desired. Let our Landscape Department 
help you. It is at our patrons’ service FREE. 


Wagner Park Conservatories 


Box 473, Sidney, O. 
Florists — Nurserymen — Landscape Gardeners 


FREE—Catalog of hardy 
plants, shrubs, trees, 
etc., and our special % 
offers for 1910.Be sure 
to see this book before 
placing your spring or= 
der. Write today. 


JAPANESE 


|PLANTS, BULBS AND SEEDS{ 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, FREE 
THE NIPPON ENGEI KAISHA,LTD. 


° TNO MONEYS 
On Free Trial IN ADVANCE. 
No bank deposit. Shipped to you at 


dealers’ wholesale prices. We pay freight 


2 Ikeda, Settsu, Japan 
and guarantee Sprayers five years. 


SWEET PEAS 


One full ounce. Rainbow blend of Spencer Sweet Peas and 

half ounce packet of Shasta, splended white, with list of one 

cent bedding plants and free bulb offer, for 10 cents. 
ENTERPRISE FLORAL CO., Ansonia, Conn. 


ms d ZZ 
moyen Meraipatnine ses mene even | TS IT WORTH A CENT ? 


truck, ete. Wigh pressure. Easy to operate. Cheap in price, light, 

strong, unddurable. BRASS valves, plunger, strain- = 

er, ete. HURST HORSE-POWER SPRAYER for j ‘ Send a postal for Crawford’s Catalog and see. Inform- 

orehnrds, vineyards, potatoes, ete. ‘‘No tree too ation concerning some new strawberries— Francis and 

ies field Ee nor this kingiof SDERY Orci i All a) . Americus which sold at 40 cents aquart at wholesale last 

Gondcancowlane ‘Write ioe for our FREE Pe} season, King Edward, which is to be offered this spring 

Spraying Guide, Catalogue and SPECIAL 7 for the first time, and others. Also a new blackberry, 
FREE OFFER to FIRST BUYER in each FANE C1 the Watt, which continues in bearing until October, 
locality. ( : 


i H. L. HURST MFG. co. “% M. CRAWFORD COMPANY (2) 


Sek 052 North St., Canton, O. WN Box 703 Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


‘EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN” 


That is what our “Garden Catalogue” for 1910 contains. Send for it today and you will receive a list of every- 
thing that is worth growing, and it will surely help you in your planting this spring. It contains a full line of 


Herbaceous Plants, Roses, Perennials and Bedding Plants 


PINE RIDGE GREENHOUSES J. REEVES MERRITT Woodbury, N. J. 


METAL For Durabilitv, Service and Economy, there is no superior 
roofing. 21 years’ test proves they last the life of the eS 
SHINGLES building. Offer sure protection against fire and [ge orp 
SS ee i] 


lightning, and the most severe rain, hail and 
snow storms. Cheaper than slate or tile, and outwear wood shingles. Embossed, 


then galvanized or painted, and make an attractive roof. Will not crack or break, 

are no experiment and will stand the hardest kind of service. Use them this 
spring when you build, or if you re-cover any roofs. They are sure to give 7 
constant satisfaction. Write for our complete catalogue, containing illus- / 
trations, testinionials, prices and reasons why they excel all other roofings. 


MONTROSS METAL SHINGLE CO., 122 Erie St., CAMDEN, N. J. 


Tools and Their Cost 


HE cheapest outfit I would recommend for 
even the smallest garden is as follows: 


Planting trowel . 5 0 5 é A 3 - $0.60 
Dibber, iron or brass. 5 : : : < -60 
Hand weeder " 3 S z 5 é 5 . 2215. 
Weeding hoe, 8-inch . : 3 f 4 c 60 
Warten hoe, 64 or 7-inch, for seed furrows = Z 65 
Hilten hoe, 8-inch ; ‘ é ae G is 
Garden rake, full bow, r2 to 16-inch. ie a a 75 
Spading fork : a 4 5 5 , ; z .90 

$5.10 


The Hilton hoe is a new form of scuffle hoe 
superior to any other on the market, a set of three 
consisting of a 6-inch, an 8-inch and a weeder, cost 
$1.60. For description and uses of other tools see 
the series of articles in THE GARDEN MAGAZINE, 
1908, March to June, inclusive. 

If the garden is of fair size a wheel hoe should be 
purchased. A hill.and drill seeder will also save 
considerable time in sowing seed and do it better 
than by hand. Ora combined wheel hoe and hill 
and drill seeder would give the use of both at a 
slight advance in cost over either. The purchase of 
these tools is not extravagance, but economy. With 
care they will last for years and save their cost many 
times over. The price of these tools varies chiefly 
according to the number of special tasks you wish 
to perform. Wheel-hoes cost from $3.25 to $8.50; 
a hill-and-drill seeder costs from $8.50 to $13.00; a 
wheel-hoe and hill-and-drill seeder combined costs 
from $8.50 to $13.00. 

To the garden equipment should be added an 
iron bar for setting bean poles, etc., a garden line, 
and iron stakes or reel. The wheel hoe marks rows 
perfectly and the owner of one can dispense with 
the garden line. The Warren hoe may also be 
left out if a seeder is purchased. 

By a little attention to the hang of a tool and the 
set of the blade, i.e., the angle of hoe blade to handle, 
any hand hoe can be made more effective and there- 
fore correspondingly easier on the user. To get 
efficient service and long wear from tools, keep them 
bright. The soil sticks to rusty tools and makes 
greater exertion necessary. Dry and oil them 
every time they are put away after use. It will 
more than repay the small amount of care necessary. 
Give all wood parts a coating of linseed oil — it 
makes them wear smooth and they are more pleas- 
ant to handle. Have a place for each and every 
tool. The neatest way to arrange them is to hang 
them up. : 

Pennsylvania. a dbe IK, 


Hills or Drills 


Nee plants should be grown in hills or drills, 
never broadcasted, as plants in rows are 
much easier to keep free from weeds. 

By “hills” we do not mean raising a mound of 
earth where each group of plants is grown, but 
rather that the plants, though grown in rows, are 
also in groups of three or four to each place or hill. 
Sufficient seed is planted at regular intervals to 
produce the number of plants wanted in each hill. 

In drills the seed is sown thinly in a line and the 
resulting plants are thinned to stand the proper 
distance apart in the row. When the distance 
between the plants is four inches or more, sowing 
in hills and then thinning to one plant in a place is 
liable to give a more uniform stand than sowing 
in drills. Also it saves seed and much of the labor 
of thinning. 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


For information regarding rvilroad and s!eam- 
ship lines, write lo the Readers’ Service 
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Sempve’s (oR VicK’s) BRANCHING ASTER 
(From Nature, Two-thirds Size) 


Would you not like to have my pretty catalog? 


It is free for the asking. Or, if you will send me 20 cents, I 
will send you also seed of 


3 Splendid New Asters 


Namely:—r. Vick’s New Pink Rochester or Mikado 
2. White Parisian Market (very early) 
3. Semple’s Deep Violet (no better type grown) 
Also 4. New Blanche Ferry Spencer Sweet Pea 
5. My invaluable booklet ‘‘Culture of Flowers.” 


My Asters and Sweet Peas receive many commendations. 
Let me send my catalog anyhow. A postal card request is 
sufficient. 


MISS EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswoman 
3014 Aldrich Avenue So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agriculture, 
Iforticulinve, Floriculture, Landseape Gardening, For- 
esiry, Poultry Culture, and Veterinary Science under 
Prof. Brooks of the Mass. Agricultural College, Prof. 
Craig of Cornell University and other eminent 
teachers. Over one hundred Home _ Study 
Courses under able professors in leading colleges. 

250 page eatalog free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Prof. Brooks Dept. G. A., Springtield, Mass. 


For Spring Planting 


Herbaceous Perennials 
Flowering Shrubs and Roses 
Send for our attractive Catalogue. 


SHATEMUC NURSERIES 
BARRYTOWN, Dutchess County, N. Y. 


Adventures 
in Contentment 


HE chronicle of a man who went 

straight into Nature’s heart, and 
read there her true message’ to men. 
It is a narrative of peace and optimism, 
marked by a sweet, sane philosophy 
and a genuine love of life. 


BY . 
David Grayson 
Mlustrations by Thomas Fogarty 


Net, $1.20 (postage /2c.) 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
NEW YORK 


“From the Bottom Up” 


By ALEXANDER IRVINE 


The Autobiography of a 


Ditch-digger— Soldier — Miner— Socialist — Preacher 


Mr. Irvine has done everything. His boyhood was spent amid hunger and hope- 
lessness in a little Irish village. From his first job of selling newspapers, he went on 
to grooming horses, ditch-digging and mining. 


zy At nineteen he enlisted—to learn to read. 
| He never gave up. Serving with Gordon at 
Khartoum, and on a British war-ship, saving 
souls, he eventually reached Oxford University. 


Coming to America, he continued to toil 
in every stratum of society. Now, as “lay 
minister’? of the Church of the Ascension, 
in New York, he has written a book of 
intense human power and significance. 


“From the Bottom Up’? voices the hopes 
and fears and aspirations of millions of dumb 


The House in Ireland where Mr. Irvine Spent his Boyhood toilers, and it reads like a tale of adventure. 


Sixteen illustrations. Net, $1.50, postage, 15 cents. 


“Idols”’ 


Is the conclusive answer of 


PROFESSOR CHARLES MILLS GAYLEY 


of the University of California 


Reviewing Mr. Rice’s ‘‘ A Night in Avignon,’’ 
the Philadelphia Record said: 


-““There is poetic richness in the brilliant com- 
position, a beauty of sentiment and a grace of ex- 
pression prevailing in every line.’’ 


“Many Gods” 


CALE YOUNG RICE 


Author of “ Nirvana Days,”’ ““ David,”’ “ Charles di Tocca,”’ etc. 


to the much-debated question 


“What is the Matter with our 


Universities >” 

A book of poems of the East and Far East linked 
together by songs of many seas—the whole making 
a volume of beauty and suggestiveness, strangeness 
and power. 


Every parent —every one who is interested in 
our public schools—should read this fearless 
criticism that comes from an expert, writing from 


G8 = ” 
within. Net, $1.25, postage, 12 cents. 


Professor Gayley shows how the inefficiency of 
our college education is due to our preparatory 
and elementary schools. 


Minnie Maddern Fiske says of Mr. Rice’s 
“Yolanda of Cyprus’: 


““ No one can doubt that it is superior poetically 
and dramatically to Stephen Phillips’s work.”’ 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 E. 16th St., New York 


Our friends are invited to visit our Library Salesroom, where they may leisurely look over our 
books. We also invite requests for our new ““ Guide to Good Books,”’ mailed free. 


Net, 50 cents; postage 6 cents. 


EEDS, BULBS AND PLANTS - 


“The Best of Everything” 
Seeds for flower and vegetable garden; Dahlias and other Bulbs; 
Hardy Plants. New Catalogue describes them; get it before you order 
MILLS & CO., Dept. 2, MAMARONECK, N. Y. 


FREE—My Grand Combination Catalog On 


Farm Seeds, Fruit Plants 
and Orchard Trees Now Ready 


It’s FREE—my new Complete Catalog and fair prices on the varieties of seed, fruit plants 
and orchard trees that pay best profit. $300 an acre from strawberries and other small fruit! 
40 blackberries to the full box! Corn that goes 100 bushels to the acre. 62 lbs. of corn, 8 lbs. of 
cob to the bushel! ‘*‘ Banana” Apples, $12 per bushel! 

These are just a few of the results recorded in my 1910 catalog. SCARFF seeds and 
» plants are famed the world over. 25 years have well established my reputation and reliability. 
This year I am giving away, free, 20,000 growing fruit plants. One toa person. Send now 
and get yours, postpaid, and my grand Combination Catalog with revised, special prices. 
Many astounding facts to interest you. All FREE. W. N. SCARFF, NEW CARLISLE, OHIO 


|AMATITE ROOFING 


Mineral surfaced. Needs no painting. Send for free sample. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO., New York, Chicago. 


Ij you are planning to build, the Readers’ 
Service can ojten give helpful suggestions 


GARDEN 


THE 


MAGAZINE 
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A CONN. 


HARDY NORTHERN GROWN NURSERY STOCK 


WE GROW EVERYTHING FOR PLANTING THE HOME GROUNDS 


ESTATE FROM OUR NURSERIES 


A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 
Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses 2-4 Herbaceous Perennials, Etc. 
EVERGREENS IN RARE SPECIMENS 


Our Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue for the asking 


THE BAY STATE NURSERIES NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


by buying “ cheap” seeds. Pay a fair price for first quality seeds from a 
teliable firm and you'll have no regrets. You'll save time and money. 
Beware of the exaggerated “special offer.” Our stock is fresh. 
Our many years’ experience enables us to select only the best. 


Send today for our 1910 Catalogue. It's FREE. It’s a beautiful book. 
of 112 pages, 250 illustrations from life, cultural directions, etc. 


SEEDS —-NONE BETTER THAN NOLL’S 
\ PANSIES: Choicest colors and largest flowering varieties 
M\ Send 10c. for pkt. of finest French Mixed, postpaid. You'll be pleased. 
G/? Don’t fail to have at least a small vegetable garden next spring. A 
WA patch of Radishes, Lettuce, Onions, Carrots, Tomatoes, is easily cared 
Vi“ for and will save many dollars during the season. You'll really be surprised 
at the amount. Don’t fail to write today for our 1910 Catalogue. 
- F. NOLL & CO., 103 Mulberry Street, NEWARK, N. J. 


A writer of high ideals, of broad 


human sympathies, and of admir- 
able literary art, 


Mary 
Stewart Cutting 


has made a definite place in our 
literature for the domestic comedies 
and tragedies and the romances, of 


FENCE 
OR RAILING THAT WILL 


LAST A LIFETIME—IS 
ORNAMENTAL AND A 
PERFECT PROTECTION 


the suburban dwellers of our larger 
cities : 
Just For Two. Fixed price, $1.00 (postage 1 0c.) 


The Wayfarers. $/.50. 

The Suburban Whirl. $/.25. 

Little Stories of Married Life. $/.25. 
More Stories of Married Life. $/.25. 
Little Stories of Courtship. $/.25. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
NEW YORK 


Our “ Guide to Good Books ”’ sent free upon request 


Such a fence gives distinction to 
your grounds, cuts out repair 
expense—is dificult toclimb. We 
can fill your orders promptly. We 
shoulder all erection difficulties. 


Send for Catalog 


Anchor Post Iron Works 


25 Cortlandt Street (Eleventh Floor) NEW YORK 


The Raw Bank that Offends 
You 


S there not a raw bank along the roadside which 

is an eyesore to you from 300 to 365 days in 

the year? If so, wouldn’t you be glad to know 

how it could be turned into a beauty spot at no 

expense, or very little? You need not wait for a 

railroad, a politician, or a committee. Be your 
own improvement society. 

The plan involving the least outlay of money and 
effort is to sow seeds of sunflowers and of the wild 
cucumber vine (Echinocystis lobata), since these are 
about the cheapest seeds any one can buy. Sun- 
flowers cost only ten cents a pound. Wild cucum- 
ber may cost ten cents an ounce, but in my neigh- 
borhood is a bank on which this vine has run wild 
and covered about 2,500 square feet. Two chil- 
dren could collect in one hour there enough seeds 
to beautify all the raw banks along river, roads, and 
railways in a city of 60,000 inhabitants. 

I recommend only such seeds as can be sown 
broadcast without the labor of preparing soil or 
even raking in the seeds. Obviously the only seeds 
suitable for such a purpose are very large ones, 
because they have a food supply big enough to help 
the young plants during a period of drought. It 
would be little trouble to soak the seeds over night 
and sow them during a prolonged wet period. 

The great drawback to the above method is that 
it presupposes tolerably good soil and moisture 
conditions, and whenever that much is granted, 
Nature will generally do the rest. In other words, 
it cannot be relied upon for the commonest con- 
ditions, which are the ones that seem desperate to a 
beginner — v7z., dry banks of sand or heavy clay. 

The surest, and in the long run the cheapest, 
way to hold banks that are too steep to mow con- 
veniently is to plant them with shrubs and vines 
that have a genius for spreading by suckers or 
underground stems, thus holding the soil and pre- 
venting landslides and gullies. Shrubs will always 
hold a bank more effectively, and at less expense 
than grass, and if you give some thought to the 
season when each bush or vine is most attractive 
you can transform these eyesores into beauty spots 
which will be attractive the year round. 


FOR THE SANDY BANKS 


The sandy bank is generally thought to be a 
hopeless proposition, because of the scanty plant 
food, water and humus. But Virginia creeper 
grows wild in sand dunes, fruits more freely, and 
takes on new beauties in these hard conditions. 
Red cedars are also native to the dunes, also pitch 
pines and the wax or candleberry (Myrica certfera). 
These are all native plants but ordinarily it would 
not be practical for you to dig them. You could 
probably get them cheaper from a professional 
collector in southern New Jersey or from some one 
who makes a specialty of growing seedlings by the 
millions for the nursery trade. For example, you 
could get one thousand two-year-old white spruces 
two or three inches high, for $5; or one hundred pitch 
pines a foot high at five cents each. Hall’s honey- 
suckle and Rosa Wichuraiana can be had so cheaply 
from regular nurserymen that you can afford to 
give them away even to a “soulless corporation” 
like a ‘‘mean old railway company.” And think 
of the pleasure you would get when that staring 
sandbank is covered with semi-evergreen foliage 
and fragrant flowers in July! 

The clay bank that is sticky during rains and 


bakes like a brick in a drought, can be covered 
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preserving and cooking mushrooms. 


Address: 


THE 


1 T x . The Readers’ Service will aid you 
GARDEN MAGAZINE in rrr hy your “nadie rE 


E. F. Benson 


Mr. Benson’s genius for characteriza- 
tion, his brilliant style, his wit, human- 
ity and versatility, have placed him 
among the foremost-of present day 
English novelists. 


In “THE CLIMBER ” there is the 


unsparing analysis of an ambitious 
woman’s soul. 


“SHEAVES” is an exquisite ro- 
mance of perfect love, in striking con- 
trast to many novels of the day, for it 
leaves a wholesome impression upon 
the reader's mind. 


The brilliant essays in ““A REAP- 
ING” have established Mr. Benson's 
reputation in another field. 
TheClimber. Fixed price, $1.40 (postage | 2c.) 
The Blotting Book, $/.00 
Sheaves. Fixed price, $/.40 (postage | 2c.) 

A Reaping. Fixed price, $1.25 (postage | 2c.) 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
NEW YORK 


A Mess at all seasons 


Pei, manufacturer, a fresh sample brick of 


aoe Lambert’s Pure Culture MUSHROOM SPAWN 
the best high-grade spawn in the market, together with large illustrated book 
on Mushroom Culture, containing simple and practical methods of raising, 
Not more than one sample brick will 
be sent to the same party, Further orders must come through your dealer. 


American Spawn Co., Dept. 2, St. Paul, Minn. 


, EVERGREENS 


Largest stock i in America, 
including 


Also Ornamental Shade and 
Forest Trees 


WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


F. Berkeley Smith 


Author of ‘‘The Lady of Big Shanty,’’ ‘‘In Lon- 
don Town,’’ ‘‘Parisians Out-of-Doors,’’ etc. 


“THE VILLAGE OF VAGA- 
BONDS .”’ tells a story of life and hap- 


penings in the little forgotten village of Pont 
du Sable, on the Norman Coast. 


Suzette, the maid of the irresistible smile, 
who “sang all day”; Tanrade, the famous 
musician; the good old curé, whose people 
love him so much that they forgive him his 
duck-shooting expeditions—make up a group 
of people who become real human beings as 
one follows the delicate romance that runs 
through the narrative. 


Illustrations by F. Hopkinson Smith 
and the author 


Fixed Price, $1.50; postage, 15 cents 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
NEW YORK 


of fresh Mushrooms Growing in your Cellar 


Bi) > 7 40 cts in postage stamps together with the name of your 
; * dealer will bring you, postpaid, direct from the 


Colorado Blue Spruce and 
Douglas Spruce of Colorado 


R. DOUGLAS’ SONS 


The Stewart catalog is mailed free 
on request. Over 500 designs to 
select from, ranging from the sim- 


WY 
=i 


Iron Fence wnat Lasts a Lifetime 


in iron fence and entrance gates. 
Stewart’s Iron Flower-Vases and 
Iron Lawn Settees are also illus- 


plest and least expensive to the 
most elaborate and ornate effects MM 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., 


Dahlias, Roses, Cannas, Gladioli 


For fifteen years we have sold guaranteed bulbs, 
all over the world. If you are looking for up-to- 
date Dahlias send for free catalogueto The Eastern 
Dahlia King, the largest Dahlia grower in America. 


J. K. ALEXANDER, East Bridgewater, Mass. 


] ART PICTURES 


Framed and unframed Etchings, Photo- 
gravures, Dutch Art Prints, Hand Col- 
ored Photography. The accompanying 
illustration is one of our soc framed 
pictures. Send roc for our BEAUTI- 
@ FUL ART CATALOG, which amount 
will be credited on your first order. 


CONNECTICUT ART CO. 
i New Britain, Conn. 


1840 1910 


Old Colony Nurseries 


HARDY SHRUBS, TREES, VINES, 
EVERGREENS AND PERENNIALS 


A large and fine stock of well-rooted plants grown 
in sandy loam. Good plants; best sizes for plant- 
ing very cheap. Priced catalogue free on appli- 
cation. Wholesale and retail. 


T. R. WATSON Plymouth, Mass. 


to Our Customers 


Haphazard planting is unsatisfactory. 
We can make a landscape design for you 
which will add distinctive beauty to your 
home. 

We are growers of all kinds of Hardy 
Trees, Shrubs, Plants and Bulbs and can 
supply you with anything you may want. 

Catalog and particulars on request. 


A. F. BOERNER, Nurseryman 


26 North Street, CEDARBURG, WIs. 


Ss Planting Plans Without Charge 


ELLEN GLASGOW’S BOOKS 
The Ancient Law. The Battle-ground. 
The Voice of the People. 
The Freeman and Other Poems 


The Wheel of Life. 
The Deliverance. 
Published by DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


trated. The Stewart Iron Fence 
Works is the largest in the world. 


1722 Gare Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


EOL’ designs CAL IMUS any purpose and to harmonize with any style of architecture desired. Sketches submitted, 


PEER in fact, needed in ie planting of fie 
home grounds, may be had from our Nurseries. 
Our stock grows well | ecause itis acccimated. 


Our Landscape Department 


will gladly furnish, without charge to you, 
intormation, estimates, etc., covering any 
planting scheme, extensive or limited. Write ¥ 
for our handsomely illustrated catalogue-it’s free. 


Southworth Brothers, Nurserymen, Beverly, Mass. Soom 


MAKE YOUR HOME BEAUTIFUL 


CHOICE DAHLIAS 


ALL COLORS, 10 CENTS EACH 


GOLDEN GLOW 
10 CENTS 


W. H. HARVEY, Sta. D, Baltimore, Md. 


Grace 


S. Richmond 


Magazine readers are familiar 
with the charm and grace of Mrs. 
Richmond’s contributions. The 
successful longer stories here 
listed surpass in interest and 
popularity her short stories. 


Round the Corner in Gay Street, 
$150 


On Christmas Day in the Morning, 
Net, 50c. (postage 5c.) 

The Indifference of Juliet, $/.50 

With Juliet in England, $/.50 

The Second Violin, $/.50 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
NEW YORK 


Ij you are planning to build, the Readers’ 
Service can often give helpful suggestions ay H E G A R D E N M A G A Z, I N E 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 
ANY COW OWNER 
EVER MADE 


That’s what more than One Million COW OWNERS the 
world over have found the DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR 
to be, after thirty years of separator use. 

A DE LAVAL FARM SEPARATOR costs from $45.00 to 
$175.00 according to capacity. It saves butter fat and produces 
a cream of superior quality 
over any setting system or any 
other separator every time it 
is used,—twice a day every day 
in the year. 

It involves far less labor than 
any setting system, and runs 
easier, has greater capacity and 
lasts from two to ten times 
longer than any other sep- 
arator. 

That’s how a DE LAVAL 
separator saves its cost at least 
the first year, and frequently 
in a few months, and then goes 
on doing so right along for 
an average of twenty years. 

So far as other separators are 
concerned they leave off where 
the IMPROVED DELAVAL 
machines begin, and the DE 
LAVAL makers, with thirty 
years of experience in separa- 
tor construction and develop- 
ment, have forgotten more about separators than all the others 
know. In fact it’s what the DE LAVAL has forgotten and 
discarded that the others use. 

That’s what makes the DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR 
the best investment any cow owner ever made, and an invest- 
ment no cow owner can have sound reason for delaying to 
make. 

And in buying a DE LAVAL machine you don’t have to 
part with one cent until you have satisfied yourself that every 
word of all this is simple truth. 

Any desired separator information can be had of the nearest 
DE LAVAL agent or of the Company directly. 


DE LAVAL 
The World’s Standard Cream Separator 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Drumm & Sacramento Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO 


42 E. Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


165-167 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


14 & 16 Princess Street 
WINNIPEG 


1016 Western Avenue | 
SEATTLE 


173-177 William Street 
MONTREAL 
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with beautiful bushes and vines in the same way. 
A good plan is to spend an hour or two driving about 
and seeing how nature holds the oldest clay banks 
in the neighborhood. Select the two or three 
plants that are commonest and, if you do not know 
the names, give leaves and flowers or fruit to a botan- 
ical friend or nurseryman. 

Moist banks are, of course, very easy, because 
willows and the native red-twigged dogwood grow 
so very fast that they are extremely cheap. You 
could easily propagate enough of these at home to 
cover any moist banks in your neighborhood that 
are objectionable. 

Are you willing to do something of this sort? If 
so, join the Roadside Gardening Club now. There 
are no officers or expenses of any kind, but 1f you will 
tell us what you want to do, we will help you accom- 
plish ut with the least expenditure of time and money. 

New Jersey. THomas McApam. 


Rocks in Prairie Gardens 


A PLEASING manner in which to utilize rocks, 

especially out on the prairies where, in cer- 
tain localities, as in the Red River valley, their 
scarcity lends them a charm of their own, is shown 
in the accompanying picture. Such an arrange- 
ment filled with hardy ferns and lily-of-the-valley 
is very effective, and is at times the only treatment 
possible at the foot of a porch facing due north. 

As brought out in the picture, the result is more 
satisfactory when the stones describe a slight curve. 
Placing them in a straight line is apt to suggest ~ 


Out on the prairies rocks can be very charmingly 
arranged in this manner 


rigidity. Color may likewise be introduced into 
such a scene by using the tuberous rooted begonias 
which will bloom freely in the absence of any direct 
sunlight, provided they are supplied with a fair soil 
and sufficient moisture. 

In arranging stones in this manner some care 
should be exercised that the smaller stones be used 
at the curves and the larger ones nearest the build- 
ing. If this is not done there will be an air of 
abruptness about the stones and the whole will 
lack the necessary coherence with the house. In 
other words, the transition from the lawn to the 
stones and from the stones to the porch will not be 
gradual enough. 

North Dakota. M. 
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“A Little Gonk 
Can Abuut 
VY? Buse’ 


“Tha man can write a better 
book, preach a better 
sermon or make a 
better mouse trap 
than his neighbor, the 
world will make a beaten 
os pathway to his door.” 
j —Enmerson. 
It is the above sentiment 
which has inspired me 
from the beginning and 
which, zealously lived 
up to, has placed 
this business far 
and away ahead of any- 
thing of its kind yet at- 
tempted. Ifatall interested 
in out - door 
rose growing, 
you cannot 
! possibly afford 
to be without a copy 
of “@ Little Book 
About Roses” 
which tells in de- 
tail how you may 
achieve a suc- 
cess with this 
flower beyond your 
fondest dreams. This 
booklet also de- 
scribes in honest 
detail (and prices) the 
cream of the world’s best 
roses for out-door culture. 
It is beautifully illustrated 
with exact photographic reproductions only. 
The high quality of this booklet reflects the 
class of my stock and will prove a treat to the 
intelligent, discerning man or woman who can 
sift the gold from the catalog dross. 


Mailed on Request 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 


Rose and Peony Specialist 


Box 50, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Reproductions of old New England furniture 
in the natural wood, or finished to suit the individ- 
ual taste. 

WM. LEAVENS & CO., 32 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 


_ The “Lou Dillon” Tandem Garden 
Cultivator 


It can be set to stir the soil any depth desired 
and to cultivate astride the row or between the 
rows. 

One third quicker and easier than any 


Write for descriptive catalogue and testi- 
monials. if your local dealer does 
not handle them, write to us for 
special introductory price. 


Dept. D 
THE SCHAIBLE MFG. CO. ELYRIA, OHIO 


Pt 


~ What ts a fair rental jor a given 
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SYSTEM OF; 


WATER SUPPLY 


Here are Nine Reasons Why Kewanee Water 
Supply Systems are Satisfying Over 10,000 Users 


This illustration will give you 
some idea as to the cost of a complete 
Water Works System for a building 
of similar size. 

This building is calipped with the 
Kewanee System No. 250, which in- 
cludes a gasoline engine pumping 
outfit. 


The cost of the apparatus was about 
$300, and the Water Works System is 
as perfect and complete for this house 
as the water works system for a large 
city. 

Write for details about your own 
water problem. Our engineering de- 
partment givesthisservicefree. Ask 
for 64 page illustrated catalog No.16. 


1.—Always sure of plenty of water under 
strong pressure—60 lbs. if you want it. 


2.—No break-downs—no leaks—no freeze- 
ups—no repair bills. 


3.—No hair trigger regulations to get out of 
order. No manipulating. Everything 
simple and sensible. 


4.—Water in storage. No need to start the 
pump every time you want a glass of 
water. 


5.—Your Kewanee System is designed for 
your particular requirements. 


6.—Kewanee Pumping machinery is design- 
ed for the special requirements of air 
pressure service—built for long and 
steady service. We make our own 
machinery. 


7.—Kewanee Systems are built to give as 
good service the tenth year as they will 
the first year. 


8.—Kewanee Systems now satisfactorily 
serve 10,000 owners. Your water 
supply problem is in the hands of 
experts when we handle it. Results 
are certain. No experimenting. 


9.—Kewanee Systems cost less than you 
imagine. Complete Water Supply 
Plants are to be had from $70.00 up, 
according to amount of water required 
and kind of pumping outfits desired. 


NOTE:—Like all good things, the Kewanee 
System has inferior imitations. Avoid them. 
Get the genuine and you’ll take no chances 
—we guarantee that. 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, Illinois. 


1566 Hudson-Terminai Building, 50 Church Street, New York City. 
305 Diamond Bank Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 1212 Marquette Bldzg., Chicago, lil. 


SEED POTATOES oo 


Johnson Seed Potato Company, Box 1, Richmond, Maine | 


Small Fruits for the | Country ‘Home 


A variety of grapes, berries, currants, etc., will add greatly to the enjoyment of your 
country place. Our stock comprises the best new productions as well as standard kirds. 


Choice Fruit Trees 
direct from our own nursery grounds at wholesale prices. Quality stock. Govern- 
lso 


Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines and Roses 
Send today for our new illustrated catalogue with prices. 


GROVER NURSERY CO., 


Work for Men ant 
Women S 


300% PROFIT MADE 


Growing Mushrooms 


Markets waiting for all you can raise. 
No capital or special place necessary, 


Grow2 in cellars, stables, sheds, boxes. 
etc. Write for big illustrated free booklet 
showing our beds and farm and learn how to 
start this easy business. National Spawn & Mush- 
room Co,, Dept. 9, 184 SummerSt., Boston, Mass, 


ment inspected. 


94 Trust Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Ij you wish to purchase live-stock 


134 write the Readers’ Service 


Lhe “Hanover”—German type. Mahogany 
finish; plain seat; button back. 


Furniture of 
Luxurious Comfort 


The beautiful productions in “Reliance” 
Leather Furniture with their ample provision for 
lounging comfort and enduring service, offer a fine 
treatment for Library and Living-Room. 

These roomy, deep-seated 
chairs and sofas have a per- 
manent value all their own. 
Use enhances their beauty 
‘and comfort. Long 

association brings 
fuller appreciation of 
their charm. 

“Reliance” Leather 
Furniture is at its best 
when the costly fabric 


covered furniture is 
worn out. Yet ‘‘Re- 
liance”? productions 


costs no more than the 
less worthy kind. 


“Reliance” 


Leather Furniture 


The ‘‘Reliance’’ line includes a wide range of 
handsome designs in comfortable leather furniture, 
including many beautiful examples in Flanders and 
Mission types. 

Our trademark on leather furniture is your guar- 
antee of genuine, natural-grain leather, warranted 
not to crack, peel or fade. It 
also assures you perfect cab- 
inet work, skilled workmanship 
and finest finish. 

“‘Reliance’’ Leather 
Furniture is made in a 
large variety of styles 
for Library and Liv- 
ing-Room, Den, Office 
and Lobby. Ic is sold 
by furniture dealers 
everywhere. While 
‘‘Reliance’’ is recoge- 
nized as the standard 
of leather furniture 
construction, it costs 
no more than ordinary 
leather furniture. 


Write for Our FREE Book 


Our Book “G,” shows many beautiful designs in ‘‘Re- 
liance’’ Leather Furniture for the library and living-room. 
It contains information about leather furniture that will 
be invaluable to you. With this book we will send you 
the name of the local dealer who will supply you with 
the genuine ‘‘Reliance” Leather Furniture. Send today. 


JAMESTOWN LOUNGE COMPANY 


Jamestown, New York 


“Hanover” Rocker 


Specialists in the Manufacture of Comfortable Leather Furniture 
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COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER 


A good commercial fertilizer is constituted of 
what ingredients ? 

Illinois. Jel, 18}, lal 
—A high-class complete fertilizer, suitable for the 
variety of vegetables usually grown in a garden, con- 
tains all three of the needed constituents in about 
the following proportions: 98 pounds nitrogen, 
120 pounds phosphoric acid and 120 pounds potash 
per ton, and should be applied after plowing and 
before harrowing at the rate of 500 to 1,000 pounds 
per acre; and hoed crops may be further stimulated 
by two or three supplementary side-dressings dur- 
ing the growing season, using 100 to 200 pounds per 
acre for each application. 


THE EUCALYPTUS 


Will you give me some particulars regarding the 
eucalyptus tree? 

Michigan. Io (Cand 
—The eucalyptus is a valuable hardwood tree, 
most of the species being of rapid growth. It is 
a genus of about 14o species, all Australasian, 
excepting about five found in the East Indies. 
While but few species are really hardy, most of 
them, however, can be successfully grown in Cali- 
fornia and countries having a similar climate. 
The timber is exceedingly durable and largely used 
in Australia by shipbuilders, railroad engineers, 
implement makers, and for building purposes. 
Felling for timber should be done towards the end 
of the dry season, when the flow of sap is least 
active. 


RECLAIMING A SALT MARSH 


I have on my estate fifteen acres of salt meadow, 
which, from a system of drainage through the prop- 
erty for the past three years, contains a smal] pro- 
portion of sodium chloride; but the soil is some- 
what peaty and boggy. It will be in condition to 
plow this spring; is there any crop I can grow for 
the future purpose of putting the ground in grass? 

Connecticut. Wo IX 
—If the land is covered with a thick mass of salt 
grass roots the ideal time to plow it for the first 
time would be in the autumn. It should then 
be allowed to remain undisturbed during the winter, 
thereby the freezing and thawing would tend to 
disintegrate the soil, separate it from the roots, 
and put it into condition whereby it could be more 
easily cut up the following spring. In the spring 
use a sharp and medium heavy disk harrow, disk- 
ing and cross-disking the land thoroughly. If 
possible, it might be well to use no crop, but to 
allow the natural vegetation to start, after which the 
disking and harrowing must be repeated. If any 
roots are brought to the surface, rake up with a 
stalk rake and burn, the process being repeated 
until the land is in condition suitable for the crop 
that is to be grown. Another method would be 
to sow a forage crop, such as sorghum or millet. 
This could be cut for green feed or for hay, after 
which the land should be again plowed, thoroughly 
disked and harrowed. After the plowing this 
spring, if the land can be gotten into condition for 
a crop, a forage crop might be used, although it 
will sometimes be found advantageous to use an 
intertilled crop, and to continue the tillage of said 
crop at frequent intervals during its growth. The 
practicability of this would depend largely on the 
condition of the soil as to whether or not it can be 
economically done 
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BED HAMMOCK 


For Verandas, Porches, Lawns and Indoor Use 
Combines Hammock, 


Couch and Swing Settee 
The Perfect Couch for Out-door Sleeping 


A third of acentury’s experience shows that 
Rowe’s Hammocks can be depended on to give 
10 years of continuous out-of-door service, 
From the model and of same weight canvas 
(white or khaki) as made by us for years for 
U. S. Navy. Strong wood frame, with or 
without national spring, thick mattress. with 
sanitary removable cover, Holds six persons, 
With or without windshield (see cut) which 
folds flat under mattress. Complete, with lines 
and hooks ready for hanging, delivery charges 
prepaid in United States, carefully packed. 


| WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
and prices of different styles and sizes 
Small silk name-label is on every Rowe Hammock 


E. L. ROWE & SON., Inc. 
461 Water St., Gloucester, Mass. 
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Ave Your Flowers Strong and Beautiful ? 


Send for list of plants suitable for city and town 
gardens. Our flowers are grown in the smoky vicin- 
ity of Pittsburgh and are adapted to such conditions. 


Hillside Hardy Flower Gardens 


TURTLE CREEK, PA. 


Do You Need Curtains 


In your bungalow or country house; cur- 
tains that will be a fitting frame to the old- 
fashioned garden beyond the window? We 
make attractive curtains ornamented with 
quaint cross-stitching, as well as other sorts 
of handiwork, $2.00 a pair up. Our de- 
signs are all original, can be made to 
harmonize with your color schemes. 
Simple work as well as elaborate. Also 
bed-hangings, runners and scarfs for all 
pillow-covers, breakfast and 
porch sets. Hand-woven linens a specialty. 


EDITH ALLEN HALL 


BERNARDSVILLE NEW JERSEY 


REMOVABLE STEEL CLOTHES POSTS 


fit into sockets driven level with the ground, leav- 

ing it free for lawn mower. Posts are held rigidly 
but can be removedin a moment. Adjustable hook 
helps you in hanging the clothes. 


Don’t Dig Holes 
and spoil your lawn. Keep it beautiful and save 
labor by using these posts. 


Cheaper, Better Than Wood 
Wooden posts last only a few years and are 
always inconvenient and unsightly. Remoy- 

able steel clothes posts cost less than cumber- 

some wooden ones, look better, and last a life- 
time. Ask your dealer or write for Cata- 
logue A. 


MILWAUKEE STEEL POST CO. 


Ask Your Dealer. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SHRUBS---ACRES OF THEM | 


We grow shrubs. Buy direct from the grower. You get them fresh and { 
alive and save agents’ big profits. 


OLD FASHIONED FLOWERS 


The hardy ones, just like mother used to love. You ought to plant them. 
They are the most useful and are satisfactory. Our hardy gardens comprise 
more than four acres containing over 100 kinds. Send for our catalogue to-day 
and learn how cheaply you can buy them. 


OUR CATALOGUE 


You want a copy. It fully describes our stock of fine shrubs, etc., and will 
be sent free for the asking. It is not a fancy book gotten up at heavy cost, with ; 
the cost tacked on to the price of the goods, but it is a book that contains such low . 
prices that you will sit up and take notice. Look at these prices: Apples 15c, 
Pear trees 25c, Cherry trees 15c, Grape vines $2.50 per 100, Bridal Wreath 1oc and 
up, Shrubs roc and up, Old Fashioned Flowers 5c and up, and many other bar- 
gains, in fact every item is a bargain. Send for the catalog and see for yourself. 


EARLY ORDERS 
We want your order but prefer to get it in February or early in March and 
will tell you how to save money by ordering early. Send for the catalogue and 
bargain collection sheet to-day and we will give you full information about Saving 
Money by Early Orders. 


oe AURORA NURSERIES, AURORA, ILL. | 


AMOOR RIVER PRIVET 


LIVE FENCES 


There is no fence so artistic as a live growing fence, one that you can shear 
or one that naturally grows into a beautiful shape. There are no better hedges 
than the two illustrated in this ad. 


BERBERIS THUNBERGI, (Japanese Barberry) 


Look at this Hedge; is it not beautiful? It is hardy — graceful — protects 
from everything. Has the most beautiful color in Autumn, and loads of red 
berries in Winter. Can you beat it? 6 to 12 in. plants, $6.00 per hundred. 12 
to 18 in. plants, $8.00 per roo. Larger plants for a little more money. 


LIGUSTRUM AMURENSE (Amoor River Privet) 


The one Privet withouta fault. Perfectly hardy around Chicago. Resembles ~ 
California Privet. Beautiful foliage. Lovely flowers. Makes a Hedge like you 
see in Europe. The grandest trimmed hedge. Price for 2 ft. plant, $25.00 per 
too. If you want the Best Hedge in the World, Plant This One. 


— 


41 Bargain Collections. Get this sheet to-day. 


AURORA NURSERIES, AURORA, ILLINOIS ~~~ enor o soose: Seer 


, (Japanese Barberry) 


MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT | | BLOOMING CACTUS 4x 


LEME SESE Cactus is the most fascinating and beautiful plant 


Layee — 


ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 


AN Tents . . $1.40 up Revolvers . . . $1.65 up 
Leggins, Pair .15“ Cadet iG so co Lys) 


Bridlestisc 3 “90 “Navy Reptg. Rifles 5.40 « Offers Ae ne eels ene you aN ELON, The endless variety of she eee 
Saddles . . . . 3.00‘ Side-Arm Swor 235“ 7 ; i pene a pe species, bearing exquisite flowers in scarlet, yellow 
Vices . . . . . 2.65‘ New Uniforms . 1.25 “ ee on ew Chotyour sicwer loving: HCE, purple, etc., delight all. We are in the heart of the 


Largest stock GOVT. AUCTION BARGAINS in the world. 
I5 acres required for its storage. 340-page catalogue, 3,000 
illustrations, including r1gro list, ready about APRIL. Net 
wholesale and retail prices. Mailed 15c. (stamps). 
Cannons, Flags, Pistols, Rifles, Spears, Drums, etc. 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 Brondway, New York 


cactus country and sell the healthiest, hardiest 

FLOWER SEEDS plants, guaranteed to bloom, at lowest prices. 
s Shy = Snenal Introductory Offer. We will mail youa rare 
VAR Va) also includes her 17th Annual Catalog, with heauti- 75c Cactus Plant (variety E. C. Dasyacanthus) with 


ful lithograph cover in Pansies and Dahlias, and free beautifully colored spines; bears handsome 


copy of ‘Floral Culture,’ which tells how to grow yellow flowers 2 to 3 ins. wide for our erect 28c d p 
flowers Seca see |. Send for the only carnation that ntroductory Price of only - —— 
blooms in 4 months from sowing. Write Today for Free Gateioene: “<Qacti and How to Grow | 
MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT, Dept. 86 Them.’’ Include with order the name of two flower- growing 
Flndlsan Wise (OneihoursnidetiromeMinnespolis) friends and we will add a free sample of our delicious Cactus Candy. 
b 7 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO. DEPT. J 3, Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 


Growing Tomatoes for Quality, 
Quantity and Earliness 


is the name of the best booklet ever issued on the subject of tomato culture. It 
contains 30 pares and illustrations fully describing the Potter method of raising 
tomatoes. By this method you can have biggerand better fruit and weeks earlier 
than otherwise. It teaches the secret and science of tomato culture; forcing the 
fruit by systematic cultivation and pruning. This book is inv: aluable to every 
gardener, whether he grows one dozen or one thousand vines. The subjects cover- 
ed are: History of the Tomato; Its Natureand Habit; Tomato Culture in General; 
The Potter Method; Plants and Planting; Home-Grown Plants; Preparing the 
Ground; Setting the Plants; Cultivation; Pruningand Staking the Vines; Picking 
the Fruit; Ripe Tomatoes at Christmas; 40 Tomato Recipes; ‘Best Tomato Seeds 
The information is condensed and to the point—just what every grower w ants” 


that bloom from June until November give 
best results, and are the most popular vari- 
eties for the garden. 


Walsh’s rambler roses are unexcelled for 
garden decoration as they give a succession 
of bloom from mid-June until August. These 
are universal favorites. 


Lord Penzance sweetbriars should have a 
place in every garden, also the double-flow- 
ered hybrid rugosas, which are described in 
my catalogue containing cultural directions. 


The cut herewith shows one of a large number of vines in my garden this 


season. Notice that each stalk is loaded with large, perfect fruit from top to 
bottom. This is the result of my method. It is easy to raise this kind of fruit 
when you know how. Just send for my book—price soc., postage or money 
order. Your money back if not satisfactory. 


FREE SEED .—To everyone ordering my booklet within the next 30 days I 
will send FREE with each book one package each of the best varieties of early and 
late tomatoes. I make this offer so that you will get ready now for your spring 
gardening. Don’t wait until the lastminute when the rush is on. Send for my book- 
Tet to-day and I know you will be thankful that you made sucha wise investment, 


DEPT. C. T. F. POTTER, Tomato Specialist, DOWNERS GROVE, III. 


M. H. WALSH 


Rose Specialist 
WOODS HOLE, MASS. 
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Special and Unusual Plants from Meehan 


In America the ‘‘House of Meehan’’ 


prized is the reputation it has among thousands of sending out the best trees and plants mother earth can produce. 
Hundreds of readers of the Garden Magazine are familiar with our sturdy plants from actual experience, but we want to extend our acquaintance. 


is known from ocean to ocean as one of the oldest and largest norticultural establishments of its kind. 


But more highly 
» A Meehan-grown plant needs no excuse. 


We 


want you as a customer if not already one, knowing we can give you plants that will be a source of pleasure. 


Look over these few specialties picked from hundreds we have in our extensive nurseries. 


use some of them. 


Send us your order for Spring delivery, and we will guarantee satisfaction. 


If you have a lawn or garden large or small you can surely 


We must be assured of your satisfaction for the success of our OUST. 


Our shipping facilities make possible the serving of customers in Oregon as satisfactorily as in Philadelphia. 


A Nee Anhees 


Here is a real treasure in a Rose-of-Sharon. Beautiful, brightly 
variegated-leaved variety, surpassing all other variegated- leaved 
shrubs we.know and not to be classed with the old form. 

The flowers, however, are the real merit of the plant. Beautiful, 
satiny-lav ender blossoms of single form produced in abundance in 
August and continuing for weeks. 

Plant it for its foliage and flowers. It is called Meehans’ 
Variegated-leaved Alihaea. It is just as reasonable as the old, less 
satisfactory kinds. 


18 to 24 inches, $ .25, 10 for $2.00 
° 2 to 3 feet, bushy, $ .35, 10 for $2.75 
3 to 4 feet, bushy, $ .50, 10 for $4.00 


Blood-Red Japanese Maples 


American-grown 


No other tree or shrub today has such intense, blood-red foliage 
as this beautiful Japanese Maple. It commands attention wher- 
ever seen, but unfortunately is almost unknown. 

To get the best, buy American-grown plants. 
vigor and vitality and are thoroughly acclimated. 

Meehan-grown Japanese Maples are recognized among well 
informed gardeners as the choicest in America. 

They are well grown in every respect. Good roots, well formed 
tops. and so frequently transplanted they move now with almost no 
disturbance or check to the growth. 

Bushy, well formed plants in all the sizes: 

12 to 18 inches $1.00 each, 5 for $4.00 

2 to 2'4 feet 5 $2.50 each, 5 for $10.00 

24 to 3 feet, extra’ bushy, $5.00 each, 5 for $20.00 
‘Sacer 3 to 4 feet, $8.00 to $10. 00 each. 


They have more 


Thomas Meehan & Sons, Inc. 


Hardy Garden for $5.00 


Some years ago, when the old-fashioned hardy 
perennials again became popular, we made up and 
offered our customers a collection, carefully pre- 
pared, from which we knew satisfactory results 
would be had. 


The success of this collection was phenomenal, 
not alone from the number sold, but the great sat- 
isfaction resulting. 


This spring we shall again offer this dependable 
collection, aud it is an unusual opportunity to get 
real choice perennials at a very moderate price. 


In this collection are 56 perennials, which will 
nicely plant 80 square feet, and ordinarily sell for 
$8.40, at the special price of $5.00. 


The Most Gorgeous Flower 
I Ever Saw 


Such is the comment of one who grew and flowered our 
Mallow Marvels for the first time last summer. There are 
thousands of others just as delighted and surprised at their 
wonderful beauty. 


Meehans’ Mallow Marvels are distinct from other peren- 
nials in many respects. 


In late July, just when the flower gardens’ bright display 
is beginning to wane, the brilliant flowers of the Mallow 
Marvel begin to open. On seeing them for the first time 
one is amazed at their gorgeous and striking beauty. The 
huge blossoms, from 6 to over ro inches in diameter, come in 
four colors. Vivid fiery crimson, rich blood-red, soft shades 
of pink and white. Each flower has its individual beauty 
—all are strikingly beautiful. 


_ The display only begins in July, often the flowers continu- 
ing tocome until frost, giving 6 to8 weeks of brilliant display. 


The foliage is remarkably attractive and produces a good 
effect before the flowers appear. 


The plants develop each season to good-sized bushes from 
5 to 8 feet high, dying to the ground in late autumn. 


From Canada we have had reports declaring they have suc- 
ceeded after exposure many degrees below zero. 


eee can be successful with them in regular good garden 
soil. 

Here are our big two-year-old roots at one-half their original 
price. 


These roots will flower abundantly this season if given 
good garden soil. 


Crimson, Pink, Red or White Marvel $1.00 each 
5, in any assortment . - for $20.00 
100, in any assortment . “* $75.00 


Box 17 


Germantown, 


Dwait Siarstlowered Magnolia 


(Magnolia stellata) 

The very first breath of Spring brings with it the 
delicate fragrance from the myriad of flowers of this 
grand, dwarf-growing Magnolia. 

The small, star-shaped flowers are a delicate pink 
in bud, unfolding to a pure white. 

A young, vigorous plant will be covered with quan- 
tities of flowers, and, as you can see by the above illus- 
tration, a large specimen is completely covered with 
the flowers. Use this variety in the shrubbery border, 
or as a specimen on the lawn. It will, with con- 
siderable age, reach 8 to ro feet in height. 


18 to 24 inch, bushy, at $1.50 each, 2 to 2% 
feet, fine, $2. 50 each. 


Big Shrub Offer 


Some of our big specimen shrubs from 3 to 6 
feet must go to make room for others, — that 
is what prompts this special offer. 

They are beautiful plants, full of good roots 
and with bushy tops. 

In this collection are one dozen, and sold indi- 
vidually they would cost from $7.00 to $8.00. 

Just suited for screening or filling out shrub 
borders. They are so perfect that they may be 
used as single specimens. 

The collection, while they last, for $5.00 


Meehans’ Garden Bulletin 


New, intensely practi- 
cal garden paper for the 
interested owner of home 
grounds. Edited by the 
“House of Meehan”—56 
years old. 

Full of dependable arti- 
cles by experienced horticul- 
turists, experts—men who 
know of what they write. 

Particularly dwells on 
landscape gardening, trees, 
shrubs, evergreens and 

hardy plants. The hints and suggestions 
are invaluable—no theories. 


SEND 10 CENTS 


For three Spring numbers. One number is well worth 
the price. We will, on request, include with the Gar- 
den Bulletin, our new price list listing all our 

hardy plants. 

Special. Anyone ordering plants from this 
ad. wili receive “ The Garden Bulletin ” 
for three months and our new price 
list free of charge. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


“7 How to Grow American Beauty and Other Good Roses 


v, You can grow American Beauty and other good roses in your home garden if you start right. The 
Ge , first step is to plan your rose garden now, and plant only sturdy, own-root, home-grown roses. 
» As American Beauty specialists, our experience will prove of value to you. e are the leading 
ee ™, growers of American Beauty Roses in the country. Heller Roses are known everywhere. We can 
show you how to have roses blooming all Summer, and a rose garden coveted by your neighbors. 
At your command is all the experience we have accumulated during the many years we have been 
growing roses. We have helped thousands to complete success in Rose culture. We have hundreds 
and hundreds of letters and pictures from our many pleased patrons, showing American Beauty 
and other good roses grown profusely from the thrifty and vigorous plants we supply. 
In our new and beautiful book just published— 


“Roses of the Garden”’ 


we tell you of our successes, and give complete cultural 
directions, which, if followed, will start you right and 
help you to grow all kinds of roses. It illustrates and 
describes all the leading varieties of Roses. A special 
department is devoted to Carnations, Chrysanthemums, »~ ¥ 
Clematis, ete. There will be a big demand for this valuable : 
book, and it will be advisable to write for a copy to-day. Pt Uy 
It also contains a description of our wonderful new Rose © ~~~ 


*- Jeanette Heller, the Finest Rose in the World Vy 


_ The ideal garden rose, strong, vigorous and healthy, free from / 
disease and seldom attacked by insects. In color it is a light blush- i 
pink, beautifully shaded. It has proven to be a rose of unusual merit. ie 
Flowers may be cut from it early in May, and it continues blooming ' f 


until late in the Fall. No rose garden will be complete with- Toanetie te 


After whom x 
All our roses are sent to you on their own roots. the finest be al . 


Before shipping we dip the roots in heavy, wet rose dniine / 
clay, making them practically air-sealed. They named. 

are then wrapped in waxed paper. By this 

method the roots are kept from exposure. Write 


to-day for ‘‘Roses of the Garden.”” 

HELLER BROTHERS CoO., 
American Beauty Specialists, 

4 ” Box 21, New Castle, Indiana. 4 


| The Name “Dingee” Guarantees Quality in Roses 


Rose growing is our specialty. For sixty years we have been in the business, and to-day 
the name ‘ Dingee” is associated with America’s most famous roses. It’s the sterling mark for roses 
—your guarantee of quality. Dingee Roses are positively the healthiest, hardiest and best grown. 
They are “the aristocrats of the rose garden,’’ not only because they are found growing on most of 
the famous estates of the country, but because they are sturdy, hardy roses, of beautiful 
-» colors and tints, evidence of their high-bred quality that has made them famous. The 
4 Government is a large purchaser of our roses for the decoration of 
public grounds. 


With seventy greenhouses, a large acreage of the finest Rose land in the country, 
and over a million Rose plants in a thousand varieties to choose from, it is small 
wonder that lovers of roses invariably plant 


DINGEE Roses 


Such sturdy, hardy roses cannot be had elsewhere, because ‘“Dingee’’ methods of cultivation 
are essential to their production. They are always sold on their own roots, and are guaranteed 
to grow and bloom. Just give them a place to bloom and they will furnish you with a 
profusion of roses, richly rewarding you for the little care required. We send plants to any 
point in the United States and Canada, and guarantee safe arrival. 


In order to help you make your rose garden a success, to give you the knowledge of how to 
care for roses, and to make them grow and bloom abundantly, we will mail you upon request 


The Greatest of Rose Books Free 


66Uba id This is the teading rose catalogue of America, It contains 120 pages, beauti- 
ingee Ul e fully illustrated from photographs, including eight full page pictures in natural 
colors. These color pages are real, rich, charming photograph reproductions in 

to all the soft and delicate tints of Nature, The cover contains an absolutely true 


99 picture of the marvelous new Blue Rose, the novelty of the Centuries in the Rose 
Rose Culture Kingdom. There is no other book of Roses that compares with it. If in the past 
youhave failed in growing Roses, by all means secure this bbok— You willsucceed. 

For 1910 Send for a copy to-day. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 37, West Grove, Pa. 
Established 1850 The Leading Rose Growers of America 70 Greenhouses 


out this rose. One year size, 25 cents; two years, 60 cents; Heller me % 4 
three years, $1.00. We pay expressage on all orders. i SH 4 


A Flower of BURPEE’S 
“KING EDWARD” SPENCER. 
Exactly Natural Size. 


Burpee’s Six New 


ae 2 Sweet 
PCNCC Peas 
All for 25 Cents! 


These six are of the Choicest Re-selected strains,— 
all true to type, and of such quality as has not been 
possible to obtain before at any price ! 


For 25 Cts we will mail one 


regular packet each 
of BuRPEE’S KING EDWARD SPENCER, the 
largest and best of all crimson-scarlet Sweet 
Peas; OTHELLO SPENCER, the first gigantic 
rich maroon; ASTA OHN, the large lovely 
waved true lavender Spencer; BURPEE’S WHITE 
SPENCER, largest and most beautiful of all 
whites; HELEN Lewis, a glowing crimson- 
orange, and our re-selected pink COUNTESS 
SPENCER, the parent of all this new racé*of 
“Truly Gigantic,” ruffled, Orchid-flowered 
Sweet Peas. 


Eight Grandiflora 


Sweet Peas for 25 Cts! 


For 25 cts we will mail one regular 


packet each of St. GEORGE, 
the most gorgeous orange, which sold last year 
at 15 seeds for 25 cts.. New Mr1p-Biug, the 
unique deep sky blue which sold last year at 20 
seeds for 25 cts., Mirit1e Mastin, largest size 
in a new shade of rosy-crimson, LADY GRISEL 
HAMILTON, light lavender, BURPEE’S JANET 
Scott, best deep pink, Mrs. Corrier, prim- 
rose, HELEN PIERCE, the gloxinia-flowered blue 
mottled, and a large packet of the Special New 
BuRPEE’S BEST MIXED SWEET PEAS, for 1910. 


25 Cts buys either of the above collec- 
© tions, or $1.00 any five collec- 


tions, mailed to separate addresses, if so ordered. 


For 50 Cts. 1° Wi mail both collec- 


tions as above, together 
with your choice of a 15-cent packet of either 
Re-selected BURPEE’S QUEEN VICTORIA SPENCER, 
— BurpPErE’s Apple BtossoM SPENCER, or 
BurRPEE’S Unequalled Mixture for 1910 of NEW 
SUPERB SPENCER SEEDLINGS, which will delight 
Sweet Pea lovers everywhere. {(@—Thus you 
obtain for only 50 cts. fifteen of the finest 
Sweet Peas, which even at our reduced prices 
for 1910 amount in value to $1.35! Nowhere else 
can you obtain such value and never before has 
it been possible even for us to equal this offer ! 
We have been long recognized as AMERICAN 
“FIEADQUARTERS FOR SWEET PEAS” and are 
determined to maintain this unique position. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


eT a ae 


The Only Gold Medal of the National Sweet Pea Society 


ever won by any growers outside of Great Britain was awarded to the 
American Firm of Burpee, at the great exhibition in London, July 23, 1909 


‘An immense amount of interest was taken in the very fine display made by Messrs. W. Atlee 
Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, America. The name suffices as a guarantee of excellence, and we can 
truly add that the excellence of the flowers staged was such as to uphold the fame of the American 
sweet pea specialists.— From THE GARDENERS’ MaGazineE, London, England, July 31, 1909. 


Beautiful New Giant-Flowered Pansies— 


aes 


ey, 


IIE ae 


Burpee’s Best-Blend ~~ 


This is the finest complete Mixture of _-. 
‘Truly Giant’? flowered Pansies yet 
produced. It includes all colors of 
Burpee’s Defiance, illustrated here- 
with, and the new Burpee’s Hercules 
Giant; also Prest. McKinley, Prest. 
Carnot, etc., with all colors of 
Blotched Bugnot and Guant-Ruffled 
Masterpiece. Per pkt. 15 cts. 


“Magnificent” Celosia *2°") 


exclusively 
by us, this is surpassingly beautiful, with its gorgeously 
brilliant feathery plumes of magnificent colors. Per 
pkt. ro cts. 
© Most charming half-dwarf plants 
Cecily Phlox —covered all es ath lovely 
large flowers of many colors. Per pkt. ro cts. 


Kochia Tricophylla Most ornamental plants of 


rounded, globe-like form 
excite admiration everywhere,— the bushy plants resembling “balls of fire” 
in the fall. Per pkt. ro cts. 


We will mail the above four and also one regular ten cent packet 
For 25 Cts each of the grand Novelty RED GIANT MIGNONETTE, largest spiked 
© of all, deliciously fragrant,—Dr1antHuS FoRDHOOK FAVORITES, 
single and double, in unequalled Mixture,—“FucHsIA-FLOWERED” Ipoma@as, most attractive 
and unique new quick growing climber, and the lovely dwarf Littre Gem SWEET ALyssuM. 
25 Cts invested in no other way—unless in one of our Sweet Pea Collections—can be 
* productive of so much pleasure. The seeds are all of THE BURPEE QUALITY 

and better strains cannot be had at any price ! 


Whether ready now to order or not, yet if interested in | Buying seeds by mail made safe and easy. 
D having seeds that will produce the Choicest Vegetables WA TLEE BURPE E&CO. 
and Most Beautiful Flowers, ) : fs 
you should write To-day for Burpee Ss 1 9 1 0 Annual PHILADELPHIA .| 


Send One Dollar and write simply “for All the Seeds advertised in the March Garden 


Magazine.” You will then receive by return mail All the 25 Packets named in 
this advertisement (including the three 15 ct. packets of New Spencers named at bottom of first column), and also 
a liberal 15 ct. packet of BurPEE’s NEw Royat RACE OF VARIEGATED-LEAVED NASTURTIUMS, as improved for _ | 
1910, all neatly packed in a pasteboard box. {@ — This makes 26 separate packets for only One Dollar! | 
Purchased separately at regular retail prices “per packet,’ these 26 packets would | 
cost $2.65—even at our reduced prices for 1910! ‘This is certainly the greatest 
Dollar’s worth of the Choicest Flower Seeds ever offered, and should 
delight thousands of Garden Magazine readers. Besides our new 
- Leaflet on Sweet Peas, we shall enclose with each Dollar Box a 
copy of BuRPEE’s VEsT-POCKET GUIDE TO THE CULTURE OF 
FLOWERS FROM SEED. 


One of these Special Dollar Boxes would make a most 
Acceptable Present to a distant friend or near neighbor. 
Entire Satisfaction Guaranteed or money refunded. If 
you do not consider that you have received more than double | 
value, write us at any time this winter, spring or summer, 
and your dollar will come back to you immediately—without 
question! Your word alone is sufficient. We never know- 
ingly have a single dissatisfied customer. 


| 


NS" In ordering either for yourself or for a friend, 
© please state whether you also want a copy Of 


Burpee’s Annual for 1910, 
an elegant book of 178 pages and a trustworthy Guide, which 
has been long and favorably known as “The Leading American Seed Catalog.” 


aihis ad yereomer! wil not appear again and therefore we would urge you | 
to take this Special Opportunity to “become | 
acquainted” with the MOST POPULAR Seeds That Grow! 


PHILADELPHIA | 


A Flower of 
BURPEE’S NEW 
QUEEN VICTORIA 
SPENCER 
Exactly natural 
size, engraved from a 
Photograph. 


Burpee Building 


THE WORLD’S WORK PRESS, NEW YORK 


> ‘ special Double 
art Spring Planting Number Sire" 
Vea Practical Color Schemes ——— Successful Vegetable Gardens 25c 
Cane and Bush Fruits ——— Shrubs and Trees for Special Purposes 1.50 a Year 


Vol. XI. No. 3 


COUNTRY LIFE gi HOURLEDAY. PACE & CO. [HE WORLD'S 


IN AMERICA T 135167 LEAST loch STREET, NEW YORK WORK 


Produces the most magnificent lawns imaginable. 
It kills all weeds, including dandelions, plantains, 


etc. It fertilizes the grass and restores burned and 
parched lawns to their natural beauty. Very 
quick and thorough in its action. 


B. W. Burrell, Elkhart, Ind, writes: 


“Climax Lawn Sand has almost entirely rid my lawn of dandelion 
and plantain, and the Bucktail is entirely destroyed. In addition 
its fertilizing properties have greatly improved the grass.” 


Climax Lawn Sand is put up as follows: 


3% lb. cans $0.60 7 lb. cans $1.00 14 lb. cans $1.75 
28 lb. kegs $3.00 56 lb. kegs $5.00 112 lb. kegs $8.00 


Booklet sent free giving full particulars. 


—W. W. RAWSON & Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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The musical instrument with 
the sweetest, most mellow of tones 


If you love good music, and want to hear it as you have 
never heard it before—with a beauty and expression of tone 
entirely new—be sure to hear the Victrola. 


Victrola XII 


Mahogany $125 


Go to the nearest Victor dealer’s, and he will 
gladly play on the Victrola any Victor music you 
want to hear. 


If you are fond of grand opera, ask specially to hear Caruso’s 
“Forza del Destino’’ solo (88207); if you prefer instrumental music, 
ask to hear one of Maud Powell’s beautiful violin solos; or if you’d 
rather listen to some amusing songs, ask to hear the new records 
by that great Scotch comedian, Harry Lauder. 
All these records are made by the new Victor process, and show 
the wonderful advances recently made in the art of Victor recording. 
The new Victor catalogue lists more than 3000 selections — both single- and double-faced records. 


° S lity — only difference is in price. Buy double-faced if the combination suits you. 
Victrola XVI une a e y Z 


Mahogany $200 Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Quartered oak, $200 = 
Circassian walnut, $250 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


The Readers’ Service will give yo ; = 
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Ornamental Fixtures for Country Grounds 


Railings and Gates 


Electroliers for 
Driveways 


Lawn Fountains 
Flower Vases 


Settees and Chairs 


Stable Fittings 


Cow Barn Fittings Con | 
: "Pomona" Evergreens 
lend beauty and elegance to the landscape; they are the final and 


Me : Bae Statuary artistic touches of creation, and such specimens of the leading 

Copyright, 1908, by The J. L. Mott Iron Works hardy varieties, with elegant root ae and shapely tops, as I 
am offering, GROWN IN NEW JERSEY with its soil and 

We solicit correspondence from Architects and Owners of Country Estates. Catalogues on application climate advantages, are sure to give satisfactory results. 1 grow 
evergreens as ae ‘should be grown, and have them forall pur- 


poses. SHADE TREES AND HARDY FLOWERING 
SHRUBS in abund FRUIT TREES AND SMALL- 
THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS Heo ee Oe ES 
° ted catalogue a mai ‘ou aco 
Ornamental Dept. Fifth Ave. and 17th St. NEW YORK = a eee 


Pomona Nurseries Palmyra, N. J. 


SUBURBAN wal —— 


GA RD ENERS | One thousand Gummed Book Labels, size 
1x2 inches, with your name and address 
Find in the Iron Age Book devices of which they never dreamed for the and appropriate sentiment, for 75 cents, or 


easy, economical, exact cultivation- of the pleasure-profit garden. Think 6 
of one pair of easy-going handles performing every operation from the 3 thousand 3 different names) for $1.50. 


opening of the soil to the gathering of Nature’s reward and you have a THE SAMPLE-CARD SHOP, 149-151 Lafayette St., New York 


slight idea of Iron Age methods. 
Whether you planta hill, a row or an acre, whether you do it your- 
SUN-DIALS warss 
= WITHOUT 


self or employ others, you must know about these Iron Age labor 
saving, yield-increasing implements if you want to get the full 

Send for illustrated 
price list H 29 


return for your labor or investment. The Iron Age book will be 
forwarded upon request to readers of The Garden Magazine. 

HARTMANN-SANDERS CoO. 
Chicago, III, 


Read it and be a better gardener. 
New York Office, 1123 Broadway 


BATEMAN MFG CO., BOX C, GRENLOCH, N. J 


MAKE YOUR HOME BEAUTIFUL 
CHOICE DAHLIAS 


ALL COLORS, 10 CENTS EACH 


GOLDEN GLOW 
10 CENTS 


W. H. HARVEY, Sta. D, Baltimore, Md. 


colli 
put 


hay wit oa wa) oe 


ni AK NN pray 
int AVN | BASSETT’S DAHLIAS 


Are the standard of flower 
markets. If you have mo- 
tored to Atlantic City, you 
have seen them growing 
and know their quality. 
“ How to Grow Dahlias” 
(free with every order) tells 
how you can grow them as 
well as he. 


With every $1.00 
order we will send one 
root of the famous Jack 
Rose Dahlia Free. 


Catalogue for the asking. 


Wm, F. Bassett 


Hammonton, N. J. 


Iron Panic Liat Lasts a Lite 


The Stewart catalog is mailed free 
on request. Over 500 designs to Stewart’s Iron Flower-Vases and 
select from, ranging from the sim- Iron Lawn Settees are also illus- 
plest and least expensive to the TEWART ‘Iron Fence] trated. The Stewart Iron Fence 
most elaborate and ornate effects MM Works is the largest in the world. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., 1722 Covington Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


S, Ee ees created eg any purpose and to harmonize with any style of architecture desired. Sketches submitted. 


in iron fence and entrance gates. 


WM. F. BASSETT 
Dean of Dahlia Growers 
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American- grown 
Japanese Maples 


Big healthy plants of the true blood-leaved Japanese 
Maples with fine roots and nicely developed tops. 

Always plant them in preference to 
the weak frail imported kinds that are 
so commonly sold. 

Order some of these beautiful plants 
from us and get results this season. 

12 to 18 inches, $1.00—5 for $4.00 


2 to 2% feet, fine, $2.50—5 for $10.00 
SPECIMENS 3 to 4 feet—$8.00 to $10.00 each 


Write for this 
Handbook to-day 


Send 10 cents for a copy of Our 
80-page tree and hardy plant book and 
a current copy of our Garden Bulletin 
You need this handbook if you intend doing any 
planting this spring. 
The Garden Bulletin is a new distinct practical 
garden paper of more than ordinary value. Itis 
the only real practical paper of its kind. 


THOMAS MEBIAN 8 SONS, lac 
. i Nenenrets * 
euro 


rmaperms f4 


Send your 10 cents today 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Inc. 
Box 17, Germantown Philadelphia, Pa, 


Paper Pots 


““ They are entirely satisfactory.’’ R. L. 
Watts, Prof. of Horticulture, Penna. State 
College. Melons, lima beans, cucumbers and 
sweet corn one to four weeks earlier if started 
in paper pots. Egg plant, pepper and to- 
mato plants may be set out in the garden in 
time of drought, and not a leaf wilt. 

Prices : $1.25 for one thousand; $5.00 for five thousand. 


PHILIP CROSBY & SON 
Catonsville, Md. 


15 Days’ Trial at Our Expense! 


This Chifforobe will be sent dirzct 
—— ( ) from manufacturer to any address 
> in the United States subject to 15 
days’ approval—f not Satisfactory we 
pay returncharges. Freivht prepaid 
to any address east of tlhe Mississippi. 
Made of genuine Southern Mountain 
Red Cedar and GUARANTEED {§ 
MOTH, DUST AND DAMP 
PROOF. Highly polished, hand- 
rubl.ed mahogany finish, trimmed in 
roman gold, with special air-tight 
doors. Suitable for lady or gentle- § 
man, combining the advantages of 
both wardrobe and chiffonier. Just 
the gift for wedding or anniversary. 
Inexpensive and lasts for generations. 
Write at once for handsome tllus- 
trated catalog showing many other 
styles in ved cedar chests, chiffo- 
vobes and highboys. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CIIEST CO, 
Dept. 56, STATESVILLE, N. C. 


TE Es (Gla DEN 


MAGAZINE 


THE 


Do YOU know what the above four words 
convey to the rose lover of to=day ? 


Can you imagine what they mean to the 
proprietor of this business as he sees in them 
the realization of fond hopes—the result of 
sixteen years of earnest, untiring effort, 
until to-day “PETERSON ROSES” are 
spoken of as in a class by themselves ? 


And they are. 


For ten years as an amateur I lived in an 
atmosphere of roses, toiled among them, and 
—yes—loved them. 


With me rose growing was a hobby—pas= 
sion—call it what you will. 


144 Ruthven St., Roxbury, Mass. 

“Thank you many times for your charming ‘Little 
Book About Roses.’ Jt zs a delight every moment from 
cover to cover, and is exactly whatI need. TI have ail winter 
been reading books on the Rose and Rose culture, and while I 
have received much and varied information, nothing has so 
completely suited me—teliing me so plainly what I destre—as 
your little book.” (UMRS.) CAROLINE L. SWIFT, 


" HOUSE OF 


Is being planted in every State to the exclusion of all others. 


For information regarding railroad and sieam- 
ship lines, write to the Readers’ Service ] 41 


P PETERSON 


And _ to-day, after six years of business, 
“THE HOUSE OF PETERSON” stands 
supreme—unequaled—unapproached. 

Why? 

It’s too long a story to tell you here, but 


let me send youa copy of my ‘ Little Book 
About Roses.” 


It’s different from most catalogues—very 
different. It appeals to intelligent, thinking 
people—it tells the truth. It tells you in 
detail how, from the time you take up the 
spade until the flowers are gathered, to 
achieve the fullest success. 


It’s sent on request to intending purchasers 
—to anyone, without obligation to purchase, 
for ten cents in coin or stamps. 


Write for it now—to=day. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 


Rose and Peony Specialist 


Box 50 FAIR LAWN, N. J. 


Productive 


I know of no fruit which pays 


growers in this locality so handsomely. One lot of go crates sold in N. Y. City last summer 


for $585.00. 


Price of plants, 50c per doz., $2.00 per 100, $15.00 per thousand. We are the 


introducers and headquarters for Plum Farmer, Idaho and Royal Purple raspberries, Nor- 


wood and Early Ozark strawberries, Hastings potato, &c. 


all varieties. Catalogue free. 


Immense stock of Berry Plants, 


L. J. FARMER, Box 29, PULASKI, N. Y. 
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The American Flower Garles 


By NELTJE BLANCHAN 


Author of “‘Nature’s Garden,” “Bird Neighbors,” “Birds that je yp ana are Hunted,” 
“How to Attract the Birds,’ “Birds Every Child Should Know,” etc. 


This altogether beautiful and original work tells all that can be needed about the garden in America. : 
In charming style, general lines along which garden work and planning should be done are laid down, with a host of 
useful hints and amazingly illuminating examples. The book is also provided with many lists and classifications of names, 


prepared by Mr. Leonard Barron, making it fully comprehensive. : : 
A fourteen-page index further increases the volume’s handiness. The pictures are printed as inserted plates, and form, 


we believe, the best collection ever attempted in a book about gardens. 
Four illustrations in color, and eighty plates in brown double-tone. Net, $5.00 (postage 35c.) 


BOOKS INVALUABLE TO GARDENING ENTHUSIASTS 


Success in Market Gardening, By W. W. RAWSON 
The manual of commercial vegetable growing has here been brought up-to-date, enlarged and revised by W. W. Rawson, Jr. Wet, $1.10 (postage, toc.) 


The First Book of Farming Flowerless Plants How to Make School Gardens 
By CHARLES L. GOODRICH By ELIZABETH H. HALE By H. D. HEMENWAY 
Net, $1.00 (postage 10c.) Net, $0.75 (postage 7c.) Net, $1.00 (postage, toc.) 


The Garden Library 


Each Volume, Net, $1.10 (postage, roc.) 


Roses, and How to Grow Them Ferns, and How to Grow Them Lawns, and How to Make Them 
By MANY EXPERTS By G. A. WOOLSON By LEONARD BARRON 
Daffodils—Narcissus, and How to Grow Them Water=Lilies, and How to Grow Them House Plants 
By A. M. KIRBY By HENRI HUS and H. S. CONARD By PARKER THAYER BARNES 
The Orchard and Fruit Garden The Flower Garden The Vegetable Garden 
By E. P. POWELL By IDA D. BENNETT By IDA D. BENNETT 


The Farm Library 


Each Volume, Net, $2.00 (postage, 20c.) 


Soils—How to Handle and Improve Them Farm Animals, Cotton, By CHARLES W. BURKETT Farm Management 
By S. W. FLETCHER By E. V. WILCOX and CLARENCE H. POE By F. W. CARD 


Our friends are invited to visit our Library COUNTHY UME THE WorLD's WORK WEP GEES We also invite requests for our new 
Salesroom, where they may leisurely look “ Guide to Good Books,” mailed free 


over our books. 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. NEW YORK. 
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Camera Adventures in the African Wilds 


By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE, F.R.G.S. 
Author of “Nature and the Camera,” “Bird Homes,” etc. 


“Camera Adventures in the African Wilds” tells intimately of the native life; but more than this, 
by its perfectly amazing collection of photographs, it brings the heart of animal life into our very homes. Mr. 
Dugmore, venturing far closer to wild animals than a hunter need or dare, yet never killing save in self-defense, was 
able to take wonderful pictures of buffaloes, zebras, giraffes, gazelles, lions and hippos, quite near to the camera—the 
hartebeest drinking at night, a crocodile half out of his bath, and a rhinoceros charging at fifteen yards, besides many 
others, covering almost the whole range of wild animal life in East Africa. 


74o Illustrations from photographs by the author. Net, $6.00 (postage 35c.) 


SOME OUTDOOR BOOKS WORTH HAVING 


Nature andthe Camera. ByA.R. DUGMORE, F.R.G.S. Bird Homes. By A. R. DUGMORE, F.R.G.S. 
The problem of “snapping” shy birds and animals Containing life-like photographs of birds, their 
explained. Net, $2.35 ( postage 15c.) young and nests. Net, $2.00 ( postage z5C.) 

Color Key to North American Birds. By FRANK M. Birds That Hunt and are Hunted. By NELTJE 
CHAPMAN © ae Seb li BLANCHAN 
Devoid of technicalities, it classifies all the birds of The life history of 170 birds of prey, game birds to 
North America. Net, $2.50 ( postage 25C.) water fowl. se $2.00 

American Animals. By WITMER STONE an | 
EVERITT CRAM y and WILLIAM + How to Attract the Birds. By NELTJE BLANCHAN 
A popular, yet scientific study of North American A unique work on this almost untouched subject 
TE Net, $3.00 ( postage 25¢.) of “making friends” with the “ bird neighbors, 

Z ; to whom the author has introduced so many 

Bird Guide —in two parts. By CHESTER A. REED thousands. Net, $2.35 (postage 15C.) 
Part I. Water and Game Birds: Bi : ; 

ee Camera Shots at Big Game. By Mr. & Mrs. WALLIHAN 
Part II. Land Birds East of the Rockies: From ( Matirerdhigalon Py Wscadloe oases) 
Parrots to Bluebirds. Net, $z.00 ( postage roc.) A marvelous collection of pictures of lions, deer, 
Bound in Single Volume. Net, $2.75 ( postage z7¢.) elk, bear, antelope, etc. Net, $5.00 ( postage 30¢.) 

Our friends are invited to visit our Library COUNTRY el THE WOoRLD's WoRK THEGARDEN __ 9 

Salesroom, where they may leisurely look 1N AMERICA MAGAZINE II is UN VETS OES Leos ee 

Ta BUF GOES. “Guide to Good Books,” mailed free. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. NEW YORK. 


I if ing to build, the Readers’ - : 
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Poultry, Kennel and Live Stock Directory Information about the selection or care of dogs, 


poultry and live stock will be gladly given. 
Address INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, THE GarDEN MaGazineE, 133 East 16th Street, New York. 


Jersey Reds are Lively Growers 


and lively growing pigs are quick money-makers. Jersey Reds are the most 
satisfactory, all-round breed. Those who have tried them say so. Fatten 
easily and quick y, are small-boned, long-hodied, vigorous and prolific: quality 
of meat unsurpassed. Have some choice offerings now. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write quickly. Free Catalog. Arthur J. Collins, Box I, Moorestown, N. J. 


Money in Poultry 


$3,600.00 


NET PROFIT FROM 30 HENS IN ONE SEASON ON 
Hg, A LOT 24x40. IT IS NOT AN EXPERIMENT, IT 
“ing Bit?’ | HAS BEEN DONEON THE Kellerstrass Farm 


HOW I took a flock of chickens and made them lay $68 worth of 
ew ou tr 00 egys per hen in ten months ! 

HOW | keep my male birds from fighting without injuring them. 

HOW [raised the five chickens I sold to Madame Paderewski for 


Covers all branches necessary for Success with ao er say chickens owcee proanecon 


Poultry. It tells you what I have done. It HOW | keep my chickens healthy and free from sickness. 


Send 10Q0c. 


for beautiful life-size engraving of 
the World’s Famous White French 
Poodle Bismarck. Handsomest of 
all pets. Pups for sale. 
RATHMANN PET KENNELS, 


6805 Wayne Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Twowillow Farm Barred Rock Chickens 


was written from actual experience. HOW I select a good laying hen from the poor layer. 
“este : breelue ae beady ae wathout iugne them. Note our offer: We have 12 pens mated, prize-winners, 
IT TELLS YOU HOW— Pa MES ey sey : and New York winning blood. We are hatching chickens 


s HOW I mate up my chickens for breeding and fertility. 
HOW I made $3,600.00 in one season from thirty hens on a lot | HOW I run my incubators and supply moisture. 
24 x 40 by feeding them the scrapsfrom my table three times a day. HOW I raised my famous $10,000.00 hen “* Peggy.” 
The test was made to show what can be done on a city lot as well HOW | build my hen houses and plans for the same. 
as ona farm. [| also furnish you the names of the parties who paid HOW | bred my big egg-laying strain. 


from them, and in order to get new business will sell 30 
eggs from our best pens for $5. If you have post-card 
handy, write for circular. 


THE TWOWILLOW FARM, 362 Dodge Rd., Beverly, Mass, 


me over $2,000.00 for the eggs alone from these thicty hens, for It also tells about broiler plants, egg plants, and remember, there is 

reference, which is evidence undisputable. Remember this book is | also an article in this book called ““ Two Years on the Kellerstrass 

written by a man who has had the actual experience. Poultry Farm,’’ which explains hundreds of things—just what we do in 
HOW I make my chickens weigh two and one-half pounds when | two years on thefarm, or in other words, a two years’ course on the 

» they are eight weeks old. ““World’s Greatest Poultry Plant.’” This is the greatest article ever SQU AB 
HOW | prepared my chickens for the show room so that | won over | written by a real practical poultryman. Mated pair 
0 per cent. of all the blue ribbons that were offered during 1907 Remember, this book was written by a man who has sold the highest kissing. — 

and 1908, the last season that I showed. A “‘secret”’ that has | priced chickens in the world, who also sold $68.00 worth of eggs per Eggs to Write for our handsome 1910 FREE BOOK 

never been published before. hen from a flock of hens in one season, in fact, if you breed a chicken squabs in how to make money breeding squabs. 
HOW | built my indoor and outdoor brooders for 85 cents each, tobe | ofany kind you know my reputation as a breeder. This is the first 4 weeks = Cloth bound book now $82 pages, 136 

used either as fir-less or with heat in them and plans for the same. time I have ever offered to sell any of my “ methods or secrets” to the illustrations. I'IYS GREAT. We take subscriptions for the new splendid 


National Sgquab Magazine (monthly). Specimen copy 10 cents. 
PLYMOUTILI ROCK SQUAB CO., 151 Woward St., Melrose, Mass. 


SORBINE 


Cures Strained, Puffy Ankles, Lym- 
phangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, Sores, 
Wire Cuts, Bruises, Swellings, Lame- 
ness from Spavin, Side Bone, Splints. 
and Allays Pain Quickly without 
Blistering, removing the hair, or laying the 
horse up. Pleasant to use. $2.00 per bottle, at 
L= dealers or delivered. Book 5-D, free. 


W. I. YOUNG, P. D. F., 152 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


HOW [ raise ninety-eight chickens out of a hundred that I hatch. breeder or to the public. 
IF YOU RAISE CHICKENS OF ANY KIND YOU NEED THIS BOOK 


Adah, Pa., Oct. 20th, 1909. 
Mr. Ernest Kellerstrass, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dear Friend:—The book at hand. It is the best book that I ever 
opened on poultry talk. I think every person that has a bird on his 
lot or farm should have one of these books. I nay surprised when I 
read where you opened those chicks and found lath nails and tacks in 
their craws. I never heard of such a thing; tt stands to reason that 
would kill them. Yours truly (Signed) H. M1. GROVER. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 3rst, 1909. 
Mr. Ernest Kellerstrass, Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Sir:—I consider your book chuck full of valuable information 
Jor anyone, especia ly a beginner. I have already recetwed more than 
a ei my money's worth and have only read about one third of thz book. 


= : — —= : Ly) (Si . W. BENCKENSTEIN. 
Try My Way and You Can Raise Them by the Thousands RCNA LAUDE) CSE) CIE) WB 2 


—= Ernest Kellerstrass, Kansas City. Mo. 
Dear Sir:—I herewith tinclese you affidavit, also trap nest record of 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY the Kellerstiass Strain Crystal White Orpington Hen register No. 

Kellerstrass Farm, Kansas City, Mo. Burnett, Cal. 503, that laid two hundrid and sixty-three (263) egys tt 272 days. 

Dear Sir:- I reeived your book sent me Saturday A.M. I. would (Signed) P. F. HARLLEE, Chattahoochee, Ga. 
have been worth to me $500.00 if I had had it las spring. ‘Good he. Pea . = 
Book’ Common Sense, re by hard earned experience. Worth pane a Kage Large Berkshire Swine 
$7000.00 to me. Respt., (Stsned) L. R. HAYWARD. of your hens that aver- Both Imported and American Breed- ; 

The simplest sort of thing—common black dirt—has solud the age two Aindred and ing along the most approved lines: 
Problem of eradicating «a chicken disease which cos thirty million thirty-one (231) eggs per Bred sows, service boars and young 
chicks’ (ives annually, a disease which scientists of the National and bird in 12 months. stock of all BES We have never | 
State Experiment Stat.ons have been stuaying without success for LAWRE.\ CE bred a cross animal nor had a sow 
ten years. Ernest Kellerstrass, the Kansas City poultry fancier, FACKSON, molest her pigs. All animals regis- 
Sound the secret.—St. Louis Republic. Pittsburg, Pa. tered free of charge. Your money 


back if you want it. 
95 Orange Ave., Irvington, N F., Nov 8th, 1909. y 

Ernest Kellerstruss. Dear Sir:—Keceived your poultry book, it's worth 
many times the price and should bein tue hands of every one handling 


Ernest Kellerstrass, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Str:—Congrati- 1) 


Write for boooklet. 7 
H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING #2 


chickens as tt contains information that would take many rears to f 5 
y 2 ‘ > > > lations on the splendid 

learn. LATED, yours very truly, (Signed) JOHN SENFELDER. showing you have made eS ‘ i : ts, d ps Dundee, N. Y. } 
Dear Sir:— Winchester, Kuns. by selling $68.00 worth 4 Nad 

Recetued your book all O. K. this A. M. and find same very inter- of eggs per hen from Se 
esting, and full of guod sound logic. Yours truly, CHAS. FORSYTHE. thirty hens tt one ) - 
Mr. E. Kellerstrass, Kansas City, Mo. Oct. 16th, 1900. SECSON. 

Deur Sir:—Recetved your book alright. Am well pleased with book; G. M. CURTTS, Editor, Cs 1? O N L A K E E R I E 
best dollar's worth | have ever received. Reliable Poultry Four- IN 


Yours truly, (Signed) CHAS. P. GOETZ, Buffalo, N. Y. nal, Quincy, Ill. Seventy acres, wooded lake-front, 40 miles east of 


Cleveland. Dwelling (9 rooms), fruit and nut trees, 
wood lot, pasture with living water, etc. Ideal for 
summer home and light farming. Price moderate. 
Address 

L. H. WAIN, Williamson Bldg., CLEVELAND 


Send $1.00—and a Copy of the Latest Revised Edition of the Book Will be Sent You by Return Mail 


Address ERNEST KELLERSTRASS, Publisher, Box 48, Westport Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


NCTE: Ask any editor of any Poultry Journal or any “licensed” poultry judge as to my reputation as a breeder. 


Shetland Ponies B. TERRELL HOYT 


There’s Money in P oultry 


Give children pleasure, happine-s and health. 7 
Safe and ides) playmates. In- pe a: Our Home Study Course in Practical Poultry Landscape Architect and Forester 
expensive to keep. Highest ea A\\ Culture under Prof. Chas. K. Graham, late of the % F 
type Complete outfits. Sat- 4 53) Connecticut Agricultural College, teaches how to Designs or full working plans for the development of Home 
isfaction guaranteed. Our 5 j] «make poultry pay. Grounds, Parks and Cemeteries. Surveys made. Horti- 


beautifully illustrated free 
catalogue tells all about 
them. 


cultural Advice. 
Expert plantsmen to carry out work complete 


ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Personal instruction. Expert Advice. 

250 Page Catalogne free. Write to-day. 

BELLE MEADE FARM THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Box 82, Markham, Va. Prof. Graham Dept. G. P., Springfield, Mass. 


The Readers’ Service is prepared to 
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A Jewel Furnace 


Will Heat Your House 


at Lowest Cost 
HEN Wianter’s blasts are howling ‘round 


your home, you will be comfortable and 
' contented if you use a JEWEL WARM 
AIR FURNACE. 

The economy and efficiency of JEWEL FUR- 
NACES have been proven by thousands of users 
in every section of the country. 

The question of what is the best method of 
; house warming is a vital one —the right decision 
means economy, comfort, health. You cannot be 
sure of what is best until you have investigated. 
White at once for full information about 


JEWEL 


Warm Air 


FURNACES 


These high-grade furnaces are designed on 
exact, scientific lines to produce the largest volume 
of pure, invigorating warm air from a given 
amount of fuel — and they successfully do so. 

Not only economical, efficient and quick heat- 
ing, but the easiest to operate and care for. Ball- 
bearing Grates —easy, smooth, quiet. Sectional 
Fire-pot — correct in form, weight and thickness. 
We have convincing information to submit that 
will be sent to you on request. Ask forit. A 
postal will do. 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS 


“Largest Stove Plant in the World” 
1330 to 1400 Jefferson Ave. 
$ DETROIT CHICAGO 


Buy a Jewel and Save Fuel 


BEEKEEPING Its pleasures and profits, is the theme of 
that excellent and handsomely illustrated 
magazine, GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. We send it for 
six months on trial for twenty-five cents, and also send free a 64- 
page book on bees and our bee supply catalog to all who name this 
paper. The A. I. ROOT CO., Box 44, Medina, Ohio. 


FLORICULTURE 


Complete Home Study Course in practical Floricul- 
ture under Prof. Craig and Prof. Batchelor, of Cornell 
University. 

Course includes Greenhouse Construction and 


Management and the growing of Small Fruits and 
Vegetables, as well as Flowers Under Glass. 
Personal Instruction. Expert Advice. 
250 Page Catalogne free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. G. F. Springticld, Mass. 


POULTRY FENCE 


STOCK STRONG ..- RUST PROOF 
Bottom wires 1 inch apart. Will not sag 
or bag. Requires no boards—top or 
bottom — and fewer posts. Costs less 
than netting. We pay freight. Send 
for catalog. 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Dept. 95 . Cleveland, Ohio 


No chalk 
or filling 


_Wherever you need window 
shades get Brenlin 


Under all conditions Brenlin shades look better and 
last longer than the ordinary shades—because they are 
made of entirely different material. 


To Home Owners— To Flat and Rental Agents 


N For private residences, Brenlin For flats, stores and Rental proper- 


WOW 


aN oN shades combine decorative harmony ty, Brenlin is by far the most econ- 
», with economy and convenience. The omical shade that you can get—does 


/ 
ue Ze darker colors eliminate harsh glare away with the continual replacing of 
Ye and light—offer real privacy—won’t £ me jj 


Jaw Ghaglone ctimiehe. ING IeNio: shades, thus eliminating a source of jj 
© t=) 


aloe acini! a coli, malian Slac considerable maintenance expense. It 


& é sells f i i 

A Suchet intsorWehaage sad shee but cous you mosh beease 
a ‘N outside color scheme. it lasts so much longer. 
oe) Send for free sample book showing 14 colors _ 


Drop us a postal or mail us the attached coupon and we will send j 
you this book by return mail] together with name of Brenlin dealer / 


nearest you. Look for name BREWNLIN perforated in margin 77 
of every shade you buy. 4 ‘ _ 


A Brenlin shade 7 feet long, 38 inches 5 rr 
wide, complete with best roller, costs $1.00. COuEON 
Chas. W. Breneman & Co. 
2073-2083 Reading Road, 
Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


Send Brenlin sample book to 


Ask us for a copy of our 1910 catalogue, it will tell you all about the seeds, 
plants and shrubs we sell — our prices will interest you. We mail it free. 


H. E. FISKE SEED CO. 


12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 


Here you have the perfect home for your 
poultry—a convenient, protected place for Biddy and her 
chicks, or a safe and sanitary Poultry Home for a flock 

of 10 or 12. Damp-proof and draught-tight—necessary 
conditions for handling poultry successfully are found in 


Hodgson Poultry Houses 
and Brooders 


All parts made in sections convenient to handle for putting 
up or taking down in a skort time. 

Note the lower illustration—15 in a row. These 
houses are so popular, poultrymen buy them by the 
dozen. Just the house for a dozen hers—an ornament 
to any gentleman’s place. Complete with feed trough, 
cage fountain, roosts, nests. Easily cleaned, adjustable 
ventilator. Put in your hens and let them thrive. 

Send for our catalogue of Poultry Houses, Brooder 
Houses—everything for the live hen. 


E. F. HODGSON CO., 118 Washington St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE 


THE WORKING OUT OF AN AMBITION 


Having just completed our first decade, 
we purpose to celebrate the event by moving 
our business into the country, following out 
a plan which has long been in our minds. 

For eight out of the ten years of our existence, 
we have been advocating country life in season 
and out of season, and now we propose to 
accept our own advice. Some wise philosopher 
has said that when your inclination and your 
duty seem to run side by side, it is time to begin 
an investigation. 

The study of conditions has convinced us 
that, for such a business as ours, New York is 
not the ideal place, though we feel the need of 
being in close touch with the commercial cen- 
tre of the land. Each year, conditions in the 
great city become more and more difficult; 
land is so expensive that sunlight is available 
only at a tremendous cost; the population 
increases 100,000 annually; these people crowd 
into the flats and homes available, forcing up 
rents so that the average employee has to 
travel an hour or more to get to his work, or 
pay a very high rental, or live in dark, cramped 
and unattractive quarters. 


These same circumstances apply to a busi- 


ness. The best conditions for manufacturing 
such products as Doubleday, Page & Company 
devote themselves to require large floor spaces, 
on one level, and plenty of good light. Five 
years ago, we built our present home on Six- 
teenth Snes New York: this building, which 
has many attractive features, provided seven 
times as much space as we occupied in our 
original quarters. For several years it has not 
‘been possible to make room for all our people 
under one roof, a stock room had to be 
rented outside, and much of our work dis- 
tributed in a score of different places. 

The necessity for putting up a building in 
which we could house all our various depart- 
ments, developed the fact that a small space, 
say, 100 ft. x 100 ft., would be the minimum 
land that could be employed within the limits 
of economy in New York; for our needs thiswould 
call for a structure of twelve or more stories, 
and about half of the floors would even then 
be more or less dark. Also, this would leave 
us no space to grow, and we propose to grow 
as rapidly as our customers will approve of our 
enterprises. 

After a good deal of investigation, covering 
all the pros and cons, we have decided that the 
tendency must be away from the crowded city for 
making those things which do not, for some good 
reason, have to be made in the city itself. 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


CITY, LONG ISLAND 


& COMPANY’S NEW BUILDING AT GARDEN 


Looking far into the future, we have pur- 
chased forty acres in Garden City, Long Island. 
The Country Life Press will stand on a crescent- 
shaped piece of land about half a mile long, 
and five hundred feet deep in its widest part, 
backed by our own railroad spur, where the 
cars will be loaded with our books and mag- 
azines. This piece covers about eighteen 
acres, and will allow for all the expansion in 
this direction we can reasonably expect. The 
building will face Franklin Avenue, so named 
by that great merchant, Alexander T. Stewart, 
forty years ago, no doubt with our establish- 
ment in his prophetic mind. 

At the back of this are seven or eight acres, 
and across Franklin Avenue is a full block of 
fourteen acres. We shall not attempt here to 
give particulars of what we hope to plant and 
grow in these spaces. It is perhaps sufficient to 
say that they will be devoted to those country 
things which we think will most interest our 
readers, and particulars will be forthcoming 
from time to time. 

By August, 1910, we expect to have the 
building completed — the development of the 
grounds we hope to work on for many years. 

The press will be reached from the new Penn- 
sylvania Station, at Thirty-third Street, New 
York, by tunnel under the East River, thirty 
minutes by direct electric train, or, from down- 
town by the subway. The firm will have a 
New York Office in or near Thirty-fourth Street, 
close to the station, for some of its selling 
departments. Private telephone trunk line 
wires will connect the two exchanges, one in 
the New York office, and one at the press, so 
that customers and friends in New York will 
be within as quick and convenient reach of 
every department as though the whole establish- 
ment were in the city. 

While the plans outlined seem in many re- 
spects to be novel and unusual, the whole idea 
of the change has been thoroughly considered, 
and iounded upon what we consider to be 
conservative business practice, with the view of 
securing the greatest economy and efficiency, 
as well as attractive and healthful surroundings. 

The architects of the building are Messrs. 
Kirby and Petit. 

The materials used are brick, cement, steel, 
and glass. It will be a thoroughly fireproof 
structure, and abundantly lighted in every nook 
and corner. With the exception of two small 
sections, there is no place in the building more 
than twenty-five feet from outside light and air. 
The building will be about 400 feet long; it will 
be 225 feet deep, built around a hollow square. 
The entrance will be an arched opening of 


generous size, looking into the court which 
will be planted as a large garden, with its 
fountain, gravelled paths, rhododendron, laurel, 
and evergreens, to keep it green and attractive 
in winter. English ivy and other vines will be 
planted everywhere on the building. 

The extensive grounds, carefully landscaped 
and planted, will help to keep the general 
appearance as much as possible unlike a com- 
mercial building. The plan, as now laid out, 
will eventually exhibit to the visitor those things 
that the owner or builder of a country home 
desires .to know about. In this the firm is 
expanding and carrying out its “Service De- 
partment,” which each year answers thousands 


of questions from readers on all sorts of subjects, - 


but chiefly connected with country life. So far 
as is known, there is at present no place 


a 


where all that is necessary and desirable to 4 


make rural life agreeable is exemplified in one 


locality. 

Our entire printing and binding plant, stock 
rooms, paper storage, packing, 
rooms will be on one floor. The paper 
will be received directly from a railroad car in 


the paper stock room; it will go from there to 
the pressroom; then to the folding room, to 


bindery, and to stock room and _ packing 
room in uninterrupted progress. Thus it is 


hoped to secure a great saving in what, in ~ 
manufacturing parlance, is called “unproduc- 


tive labor.” 
On the second floor, immediately over the 


press room, will be the composing room, the © 
photo-engraving department, and the electro- — 


type foundry. The remainder of the second floor 
will be devoted to the offices of the firm, edi- 


and plate ~ 


torial rooms, cashier’s and bookkeeping depart- — 


ments, subscription clerks, mail order de- 
partments, etc. 


The new press is expected to be practically 


complete in every department and to do all 


the various parts of making a magazine or 
a book. A separate electric motor will be 
attached to every machine for 
no matter how small. A driven well 
provide 
the building and greenhouses, and everything 
will be done to make the press complete and 
up-to-date. 

With the exception of some presses now used 
in New York, and the composing room material, 
new machinery will be installed throughout 
in every department. The machinery now 
ordered will manufacture our present output 
of nearly 15,000 magazines and 5,000 books 
a day, but the entire enterprise is planned for 
an expected and logical growth. 


will 


its operation, 


water, boilers will supply heat for 
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ALWAYS ASK FOR 


**Hamilton Made’’ 
Garden Hose 


And Look for that Mark 


on the Hose 


HERE’S a Hamilton-Made Hose For 

EVERY USE and every pressure, at 10 to 
25 cents a foot, each kind made BETTER 
THAN IS NECESSARY to meet the requirements 
for that use. Whatever kind or grade of 
hose you need, ask the dealer for Hamilton- 
Made, and you will be sure of getting the 
BEST HOSE OF THAT GRADE that can be bought. 


Below are shown the marks on 
some of the leading grades of Hamil- 
ton-Made Hose. The names ‘‘Ken- 
more,” ‘‘Progress,”’ etc., designate 
the different grades, but you will note 
that EVERY grade bears the mark 


“HAMILTON-MADE” 
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SME iden hose oupht to be. 


(Seek HOSE ought to be tight, so as not to leak; it ought to be strong, 


so that it will stand pressure; it ought. to be stiff and springy, so that it will not 
“kink”’; it ought to be tough, so as to stand wear. And it ought to be tested, so 
that the maker may know before it leaves his factory that it is ALL it ought to be. 


In garden hose, quality is the vital point. 


You can’t tell the quality of rubber by 
sight or feeling. Your best security is the NAME OF THE MAKER. 


Garden hose has been for many years a SPECIALTY of this company. Every 
method and process has been thoroughly tested, and every REAL improvement 
adopted. HAMILTON-MADE HOSE is made by our oLp, stow process, 
which produces such tough, springy, lasting hose. An inner tube of pure “live” 
rubber is wrapped with layer after layer of close-woven duck, all vulcanized tight 
together. Over this is put a strong, tough outer cover, like the sole of a shoe, to 
take the wear. 


And then, after being well seasoned, every foot of it is TESTED under tre- 
mendous hydraulic pressure— 500, 600, even 700 pounds to the square inch. 
(Even in steam boilers the pressure is rarely as much as 200 pounds.) If any 
defect shows, that length is rejected. 


This old-fashioned, slow method makes hose that no quick, made-by-the- 
mile process can equal for strength, toughness, and durability. It has given 
HAMILTON-MADE HOSE the highest reputation for quality and real economy. 

Which is cheaper—to buy low-priced hose and pay for a new lot every year, 
or to pay a little more at first and get HAMILTON-MADE HOSE ? 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


If your dealer has not. HAMILTON-MADE HOSE on hand, we will deliver to you any- 
where in the United States, FREIGHT PREPAID, 50-foot lengths of our highest-grade hose, 
complete with standard brass couplings, for the regular price, $12.50 EACH LENGTH. 


This splendid hose stands a pressure of 750 POUNDS TO THE SQUARE INCH, and while it is our 
highest-priced garden hose, it lasts so long that it is in reality probably the CHEAPEST hose made. 


If you want a hose of a different grade, write us for samples, and the names of dealers 
near you. 


Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co., Trenton, New Jersey 
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Asters! Dahlias! Gladioli! 


America’s Finest Dahlias in Superb Varie- 
ties. 12 Cactus, decorative, show, fancy, etc., 
all separate colors, for $1.00. $6.00 per 100. 

Groff’s and Childsi Hybrid Gladioli. 
Grandest large-flowering types, the very best 
kinds for Garden Decoration and for Cut- 
flowers; first sized bulbs 5 cts. each; 25 cts. per 
doz.; $1.00 per 100; 5.00 per 1000. 

100 Varieties of Asters, the finest the world 
produces, 15 cts. per doz.; $1.06 per 100; $6.50 
per 1000. 

Get our surplus list before ordering. 

If you would like to be a Florist, yet lack the 
capital with which to start, we have a propo- 
sition that will help you. 

This proposition is for only one lady or gentleman 

in each community. When sending your order 

ask about this proposition. 


WE MUST HAVE GOOD REFERENCES. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE SHOW GARDENS 
Spencer, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


has no equal as a waterproofer. After we have used it for thirty 
years, everybody is learning its value for every waterproofing 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of genuine Trinidad Lake Asphalt. 


purpose. 


There is no roofing substitute for Genasco—none will last solong. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. Mineral or smooth surface. Look for the hemisphere trademark. 
That’s a surer guide than the looks of the roofing. It is your real guarantee, but we’ll write you 
a guarantee, if you think you need it. Write for the Good Roof Guide Book and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready-roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
Cross-section, Genasco Stone-surface Ready Roofing 


’ 
JOHNSTON’S BEST 
% WATER SYSTEM 
affords you every convenience of 
City water. 

Fire protection, adds value to prop- 
erty, cuts out water tax and labor. 
Freight prepaid. Write for complete 
literature. 


JOHNSTON MFG. CO. 


J-1 Sharp, Kansas City, Mo. 


DPS AIRES SS OBES Gravel 

coe Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Asphalt-sat, rated Wool Felt 
Trinidad lake Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
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What Are Your Trees Worth ? 


What is that big one worth to you in dollars and cents? In pleasure? In comfort ? 
Or those trees along the street or drive-way ? 


Parararararal 
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We manufacture Lawn and Farm Fence. Sell direct shipping to users 
only, at manufacturers’ prices. No agents. Our catalog is Free. Write 
for it today. UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 914 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


You cannot replace them in your life-time, so can you afford to neglect them? 
Have you an Orchard that does not bear as it should? This can be remedied. 


We can give you honest, intelligent and scientific work without over-charging you. 
Write for particulars and references. 


Cc. E. PERSONS &G CoO., LANDSCAPE GARDENERS 75c CACTUS for 28c’ 


3t REE SU R GEONS Grow Cacti Easiest of all flowers to grow, indoors or out 


4 ou can’t kill them. Immense variety of 
Erie, Pp a. ORCH ARD EXPERTS forms and eartieey Exquisite flowers, r to 5 inches wide, in 
scarlet, yellow, »urple, etc. We are in the heart of the cactus 
= - . 5 z z : country, and ship the strongest plants only. Note these 
Special Introductory Offers—This rare Cactus (Ec. 
dasyacanthus), beautifully colored spines, bears exquisite 2 to 
3 inch golden flowers, price 75c. with directions for 28 
growing, mailed for ony . . ... ++ + « = Cc 
Fight small Cacti, assorted, all bloomers, prepaid for $1.00 
Send with order names of two flower-growing frien:ls and we —— 
will add free sample of our delicious Mexican Cactus Candy. 
Free Catalogue, “Cacti and How to Grow Them.”’ Get zt today. 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. J 4, Mesilla Park, New Mexico 


HAMMOND’S LIME, SULPHUR AND SALT 


Concentrated 


“HORICUM” 


Trade Mark 


NIZARG 


Son Sheep Manure 
mien Kiln dried and pulverized. No weedsor bad 
M9 odors. Helps nature hustle. For garden, 
qlawn, trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants. 
4 00 LARGE BARREL, Cash with Order. 
$ e Delivered to your Freight Station. 
Apply now. 


The Pulverized Manure Go.,19 Unton Stock Yards, Chicago. 


The San Jose 
Scale Killer 


‘ which destroys the 
Haumonn S pest. Use it now. 
= This article does 


not readily wash off. 


ae SHO p RUS Bugs 
: i Sold by Seedsmen 


For pamphlets worth having on “‘Bugs and Blights’’ write to 


B. HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


fit into sockets driven level with the ground, leav- 

ing it free for lawn mower. Posts are held rigidly 

but can be removed in a moment. Adjustable hook 
} helps you in hanging the clothes. 


Don’t Dig Holes 
and spoil your lawn. Keep it beautiful and save 
labor by using these posts. 


Cheaper, Better Than Wood 
Wooden posts last only a few years and are 
always inconvenient and unsightly. Remov- 

able steel clothes posts cost less than cumber- 
some wooden ones, look better, and last a life- 
time. Asi: your dealer or write for Cata- 


y logue A. 


MILWAUKEE STEEL POST CO. 


’ Ask Your Dealer. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SPECIAL SEED OFFER 


To introduce our high grade seed we will send a 
full size packet of each of 


Beet, Improved Blood Turnip; Lettuce, May King; 
Radish, Scarlet Turnip White Tipped; Nastur- 
tium, Dwarf mixed; Sweet Peas, Finest mixed, 


and a copy of our new SEED, BULB and TOOL 
catalogue for|0c. Remember these are fullsize pac- 
kets and should not be compared with those sent out 
in some collections. By all meanssend a postal to- 
f day for the catalogue. It contains some of the 
hi newest introductions in vegetable and ower seeds 
together with a large list of the standard varieties. 
It’s free and the largest and best we ever issued. 


; M. H. BRUNJES & SON 


1581 Myrtle Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y, 


l\LOOK OUT 
FOR SPARKS 


No more danger or damage from flying 
sparks. No more poorly fitted, flimsy fire- 
place screens. Send for free booklet 
‘ Sparks from the Fire-side.’’ It tells about 
the best kind of a spark guard for your in- 
dividual fireplace. Write to-day for this free 
booklet and make your plans early. 


The Syracuse Wire Works 


“ 108 University Avenue, = Syracuse, N. Y. 


2» A Garden of Poppies 
fand our Beautiful Gatalog 


7) A full-sized packet seeds of = 

Z our beautiful new Poppy and 4 
Ge our complete catalog of Hows S 
ar fer, farm and garden seeds. KS 


GUTHRIE-LORENZ CO., § 


gy 620 Grand Ave.,Des Moines, Ia. it 8 7 
LD 


I offer, to introduce, 24 vars. 
SEED S of the best flower and vege- 
table seeds at 3 cts. a packet, 
30 cts.a doz., or, in lots of 25 or more, 2 cts. each. 
Write today for my unique Seed Book. It’s free. 
HENRY SAXTON ADAMS, Garden Expert 
Wellesley, Mass. 


With the WATSON 4-row 
POTATO SPRAYER 


Never damages foliage, but kills bugs, worms 
and all destructive insects. Adjustable wheel 
width. Spray and pressure regulator. Sprays 30 to 40 
acres aday. Free Book. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 48 Eleventh St., Elmira, N. Y. 


O» The Gladiolus 
me In Your Garden 


50 varieties of Gladiolus; 3 Tuberose 

: é bulbs; 3 varieties Dahlias; 1 pkt. Shasta 
i PEN Seed. One box containing above 
| for 50 cents prepaid to one address only. 


ms | > (150 Cent Box of Bulbs 


N { ‘ Oushman’s Catalogue tells about Gla- 

i \ diolus, how and when to plant, best 

fe 5 y kinds for least money. Dahlias, Shasta 

| . G Daisies, Peonies and Philippine Lilies 
oe Dit j also. Send for this book, it’s free. 


Cushman Gladiolus Company 
Box 15, Sylvania, Ohio 
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How We 


Select Our 


6% 


Reclamation Bonds 


Our experience with Reclamation bonds covers 16 
years. During that time we have bought and sold 78 
separate issues of Drainage and Irrigation bonds. 
All have been secured by first liens on good farm 
land, and no investor has lost a dollar through default 
in interest or principal. 


We are the largest purchasers of Reclamation 
bonds, and thousands of bond buyers place con- 
fidence in our selections. As a result we are constantly 
offered the pick of many projects. Thus we are 
able to select for our customers the cream of these 
securities. 


Our Competent Staff 


We employ in our investigations engineers and 
attorneys of national repute, and of wide expe- 
rience in reclamation projects. Certified copies 
of their reports and opinions are supplied to our 
customers. 


The Vice-President of our Company almost con- 
stantly travels in sections where land is reclaimed. 
‘Thus we keep in close touch with the best under- 
takings. 

We buy no issue of Reclamation bonds until all 
officers of our Company, and all engineers and attor- 
neys employed in the matter, unanimously agree on 
the safety of the bonds in question. : 


The Exact Data 


In irrigation projects water supply is now deter- 
mined by Government records covering a number of 
years. Government surveys show the area drained 
by the streams in question. Government records tell 
the minimum rainfall. 


When fertility is in question, soils are easily ana- 
lyzed. We may know their constituents, and the size 
and kind of crops they will raise. 


Naturally, men don’t reclaim land that isn’t remark- 


ably fertile. These lands on the average are the most 
productive farm lands in America. And the question 


of crop failure is practically eliminated by the control 
of water supply. 

There are few undertakings where the security of 
a lien can be more exactly determined than in rec- 
lamation projects rightly investigated. The Govy- 
ernment itself is spending many millions of dollars 
on such projects, depending solely on the land for 
repayment. 


Farm Lien Security 


Reclamation bonds are secured by first liens 
on good farm land. In irrigation projects the 
liens are given by land owners in payment for 
water rights. The bonded indebtedness rarely 
exceeds one-fourth the land’s value. As the liens 
are paid off in annual installments the security 
increases each year. 

The bonds are additionally secured by a first 
mortgage on all the property in which the proceeds 
of the bonds are invested. Thus we combine cor- 
porate responsibility and management with farm 
lien security. 

Some Reclamation bonds are issued by organized 
districts, so the bonds become tax liens. Some are 
“Carey Act” bonds, where the State supervises the 
project. 

All are serial bonds, so the indebtedness is rapidly 
reduced. One may get these bonds maturing all the 
way from one to twenty years. The denominations 
are $100, $500, and $1,000. The interest rate is six 
per cent. 

These bonds have become the most popular bonds 
that we handle. In our estimation it is hard to con- 
ceive of any more inviting security. 


Ask for Information 


Reclamation bonds combine safety with fair inter- 
est rate. They appeal to all investors, small and 
large. Please ask us to send you a new book of facts 
which we now have in preparation. Cut out this 
coupon lest you forget. 


Sroutridge ENiverGe: 


First National Bank Building, Chicago 


New York 


Boston 


San Francisco 


Send me your new book on Reclamation Bonds. 


Name 


City 


968 
State 


“EVERYTHING FCR THE GARDEN” 


That is what our “ Garden Catalogue” for 1910 contains. : ; ] 
thing that is worth growing, and it will surely help you in your planting this spring. 


Send for it today and you will receive a list of every- 
It c.ntains a full line of 


Herbaceous Plants, Roses, Perennials and Bedding Plants 


PINE RIDGE GREENHOUSES 


Owned and operated by 


i 2 
BRANDS Established 1827. 


J. REEVES MERRITT 


SE PETER COOPER’S BONE MEAL AND 
STERLING BRANDS OF COMPLETE FERTILIZERS 


Special formulae for special crops. Write for particulars. 


Peter Cooper’s Glue Factory 


Woodbury, N. J. 


PETER COOPER’S FERTILIZER 
111 Broadway, New York City 
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Wheelock “RUST PROOF” Fence Co. 


Slater Building, Worcester, Mass. 


LOOK FOR THIS CLAMP. IT IS USED 
ONLY ON THE WHEELOCK 


The Wheelock is the most economical 
to buy— no repairs or painting required. 
Of great strength and durability. Sym-— 
metrical in form and an ornament where- 
ever used. Order of your Hardware 
Dealer. If he can not supply you, write 


The clamp as shown in illustration is used 
only on Wheelock “RUST PROOF” Fence, 
Flower Bed Guards, Tree Protectors and 
Trellis. It holds the cross wires securely 
without injuring them and permits of the 


most rigid construction. 


GALVANIZED AFTER WEAVING 
and guaranteed RUST PROOF. 


us, giving his name and we will see that 
_your order is filled. 


Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue Be sure you get WHEELOCK ‘‘RUST PROOF”’ 


A course for Home-makers and 
Gardeners taught by Prof. Craig 
and Prof. Batchelor, of Cornell 
University. 

Gardeners who understand up-to- 
date methods and practice are in 
demand for the best positions. 

A knowledge of Landscape Gar- 
dening is indispensable to those 
who would have the pleasantest 
Pror. Craic homes. 


250 page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. G, Springfield, Mass. | 


You need never carry another pail of water or even go 
out of the house on stormy days. Putrunning water in your 
home—in the kitchen — bathroom—toilet—and have an 
adequate supply in the barn for watering stock—washing 
earriages, harness—for the lawn—garden—or for protection 
against fire—besides. A 


Leader fate. Syslem, 


makes this possible. It eliminates the unsightly elevated water 
tank that freezes in Winter—or dries out in Summer. The com- 
pressed air ina Leader Steel tank does all the work. In your 
cellar or buried in the ground it cannot freeze, and it solves the 
water problem forever. A complete system costs $48.00 upwards 
and you can install it yourself, if you like. y 

Booklet and Catalogue Free—Sign and mail the coupon 
below, and the booklet ‘‘How I Solved the Water Supply Prob- 


lem’’ and complete catalogue will be sent you by return mail. 
Leader Iron Werk-. 1203 Jasper St., Decatur, Ill. 
Room 812, 15 William St., New York City. 


Leader Iron Works, 1203 Jasper St., Decatur, Ill- 
Send me free your book and catalogue ‘ 1 
of Leader Water Systems. guaranteed. Write for illustrated 
catalogue of Diggers, Pickers and Sorters. 
THE HOOVER MFG. CO., Box No. 26, Avery, Ohio. 
Transfer points—Buffalo, N. ¥.; Detroit, Mich.; St. Paul, Minn.; 
Marshalltown, Ia.; Idaho Falls, Id.; Portland, Ore.; Spokane, 
Wash.; Winnipeg, Man.; Hamilton, Ont.; Fond du Lac, Wis. 


DIGGER 


\ 
f The horse does all the work, except holding the pole, with the 
fH. ?.sSpramotor. Itcan be operated by either horse or 

hand. Has 8 nozzles at 175 lbs. pressure, which practically 
f smoke the tree with spray. All automatic. The number of 
# nozzles can bearranged to suit size of trees. The largest tree 
may be sprayed. Same price for 1 or 2 horses. ; 

The H. P. Spramotor can be arranged for vineyards, row 
crops, strawberries or grain crops. ‘lhe nozzles will not clog. 


Agents wanted. 


Get our Free Treatise on Crop Diseases 


J. M. HEARD, 1350 Erie St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE GARDEN 


Bobbink & Atkins 


W orld’s Choicest Nursery Products 
Spring Planting 


Intending purchasers should first visit our Nursery and inspect the material we have to 
offer. ‘The quality of our products must be seen to be appreciated. Having two hundred 
acres of the most fertile ground under cultivation places us in a position to fill orders of any 
magnitude. 

ROSES— Our collection consists of new, rare, ordinary and old-fashioned kinds, We have 
more than 100,000 in several hundred varieties in two-year-old strong field-grown plants, 
to fill orders this spring. These can be inspected in our store-house at this time. Special 
prices on quantities. 

RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM, CATAWBIENSE AND ENGLISH HARDY HY- 
BRIDS— Quantities of handsome, hardy specimens are growing in our Nursery. 

EVERGREENS, CONIFERS AND PINES— Many acres of our Nursery are planted with 
the most attractive specimens ever produced. 

HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS — For New and Old-Fashioned Gardens, Beds 
and Boiders. We have the largest quantity and most complete collection in the country. 

ORNAMENTAL SHADE, WEEPING AND STANDARD TREES— Thousands of 
handsome, straight-stemmed trees in all varieties and sizes are growing in our Nursery. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS AND HEDGE PLANTS—In many acres of our Nursery are 


cultivated useful and attractive varicties. . 


TRAINED, DWARF AND ORDINARY FRUIT TREES AND SMALL FRUITS— 


We carry at all times large quantities of the best varieties. 


HARDY TRAILING AND CLIMBING VINES —In all varieties for every place 
and pergola. 


BOXWOOD AND BAY TREES—We have a large quantity of these attractive Decorative 


‘Trees in all forms and sizes. 


DECORATIVE PLANTS FOR INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR EFFECTS— We grow 


in our 100,000 feet of greenhouses. 

BULBS AND ROOTS—For Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter flowering. 

LAWN GRASS SEED—B. & A. Rutherford Park Evergreen Mixture. 

TUBS—We manufacture them in ali shapes and sizes. Ask for price list. 

OUR ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATALOG No. 25 will be a_ helpful guide to 
intending purchasers. It describes each article, giving prices. Will be sent upon 
request. 

THE GENERAL SUPERVISION OF PUBLIC GROUNDS AND 

PRIVATE ESTATES A SPECIALTY 


WE PLAN AND PLANT GROUNDS AND GARDENS EVERYWHERE 
VISITORS TO OUR NURSERIES ARE ALWAYS WELCOME 


Nurserymen, Florists and Planters, Rutherford, N. J. 


_ This Spirea Hedge 
Is in its Second Year 


2a a 


Yet it is filling the purpose for which it was planted as well as 
most hedges do after’six or eight years. The Spireas which compose 
it were hearty, thrifty specimens when planted. They were supplied 
by Nelson’s Nurseries and had been grown to large size and unusual 
vigor for immediate effect. Everything that we grow has special culture 
and care with this end in view — results without delay. 


Our New Tree and Plant Book 
“Landscapes Without Waiting ” 


Describes the kinds which we know to be dependable in the Central West, and gives con- 
crete suggestions as to best uses of each; ““ Landscapes Without Waiting ” tells how immediate 
planting effects may be secured, and the pictures give many pleasing examples. Every copy costs 
us over $1.00, but the regular price has been made so cents postpaid—this amount to be rebated 
on first orden for $5. If you live West of Pittsburg and East of the Rocky Mountains, however, 
and own a home with garden, yard or grounds, we will send a copy, free. Write today. 


SWAIN NELSON & SONS CO., 863 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


MAGAZINE 


A New Berry— 


Himalaya Giant 


The Readers’ Service will give injormation & 
about the latest automobile accessories 151 


HIS new berry is a new arrival 
from the north slope of the 
Himalaya mountains, 6,000 
feetabove the sea level. Itis black, 
but nota blackberry. For many cen- 
turies the natives of that country 
have been making wine of it, and 
only the recent invasion by British 
troops has brought this delightful, 
luscious fruit to our civilization. 
The vine is a vigorous grower, 
making a growth of from 20 to 30 feet 
in one year, which can be trained on 
a fence or arbor similar to grape 
vines. The enormous clusters of 
large-sized berries ripen all summer, 
making the Himalaya the most pro- 
ductive of all varieties known. They 
have no core, and the flavor is sweet, 
of unusual richness and, when ripe, 
will literally melt in your mouth. 
For pies and jellies, the Himalaya 
berry isa perfect success, being ahead 
of any similar fruit. The severity of 
their native climate has made the 
berries hardy, and both plant and 
fruit will stand extremes of heat 
and cold better than any other 
variety. It ishard for you to realize 
what a treat a dish of these new 
berries would be. We believe they 
will be in great demand as soon as 
they are known and enough grown 
in the United States to supply the demand. There has never been a complaint from parties 
growing the Himalaya, but all praise it above all other berries and say it’s the finest berry 
ever introduced. A Mr. Minor picked from two plants in 1908 $31.00 of berries at 5 cents per 
quart. In 190g he picked over $54.00. “The Himalaya has no dead wood, but fruits on the same 
wood for years; but it is necessary to prune some of the old and young wood away each season, as 
it makes a heavy growth of wood each season. One plant in one year will give from twenty-five 
to fifty young plants a season. . 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue Today. 
Strong Rooted Plants, prepaid, 3 for $1.00; 12 for $3.50 
The Himalaya will stand 30 degrees below zero 
BERRYDALE EXPERIMENT GARDENS 
Route 1, Box 54 Holland, Michigan 


A Helpful Littl Book 


LITTLE GARDENS 


FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


By 
Myrta M. Higgins 


SMALL, convenient book, 

giving just the information 
needed for the making of small 
gardens. It is written for the 
large number of boys and girls 
in ordinary circumstances, 
whose gardens must be limited 
as to position, extent, cost, 
etc., yet it will be equally use- 
ful to those of larger means 
who wish to find out for them- 
selves the joys of alittle garden. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TAKE A WEED OUT 
OF THE GROUND 


Simple directions are given for choosing the site, laying out 
beds, selecting seeds, planting, raising, caring for and harvesting 
the flowers and vegetables. A goodly number of illustrations 
add to the book’s interest and usefulness. 


’ Square 12mo, $1.10 net. Postpaid, $1.20 


poston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY sew vork 


The Readers’ Service gives 
information about investments 
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WHAT TREE 


or decayed or injured in any way. 
experimentation. 


with cement, regardless of the conditions. 


: The Davey Tree Experts are a company of practical 
men trained in tree surgery under the personal direction 
of John Davey, in a school established by him for the 
purpose of perpetuating his methods of saving the 
trees. They operate under his supervision and em- 
ploy his methods exclusively. They go to the trees 

a Wi and examine them and treat each tree according 
Wp : to its own needs. They are responsible in 
every way, and operate upon the safe and sane 
principles laid down by the founder of this, the 
only efficient system. 
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Representatives in 
all principal cities 
in the Missis- 
sippi Valley and 
Eastward. 


Tarrytown, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


conception of the attention and care that trees require. 


AND WHAT IT IS NOT 


Tree Surgery, as perfected by John Davey, is a scientific treatment of trees that have become diseased 
It is the knowledge gained by him during years of patient study and 
It does for the trees what dentistry does for the teeth, or what the physician does for 
ailing humanity. By the Davey methods of tree surgery any tree can be cured of its diseases, strengthened 
in its weak pars, its decay cut away and the cavity filled, and further harm to the tree stayed. Trees do 
not die if they receive attention in time from the Davey Tree Experts. 
Tree Surgery is not the indiscriminate butchery of the trees. 

sawing methods of persons calling themselves tree doctors. 
It is not the scheme adopted by adventurers to defraud 
persons who want their trees preserved but know nothing about the nature or needs of the trees. 


ay 
BOA Who the Davey Tree Experts Are, and Who They Are Not 


The Davey Tree Expert Co. 


(Operating Davey’s School of Practical Forestry) 
154 Oak Street, Kent, Ohio 


MR. MARTIN L, DAVEY, The Davey School of Practical Forestry, 
4 Dear Sir :—I am much pleased with the work on my trees at Scarborough. It 
has been most intelligently and effectively «lone. I confess that before you undertook the work on miy place 1 had no 
I desire also to express to you my appreciation of the very 
efficient workmanship and the courtesy and excellent behaviour of your representatives who carried out the work. 
Iam, with kind regards, 
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It does not employ the hacking and 
It is not simply the filling of hollow trees 


They are not the irresponsible people who are seeking 
to make money by taking advantage of the fact that peo- 
ple want their trees preserved. Theyare not the people 
who attempt to imitate others; they have the original 
methods. Theyare not the fellows who go about the 
country professing to be tree experts, but who really 
know nothing about tree surgery. 

“Our Wounded Friends, the Trees,”’ an illus- 
trated book showing the Davey methods, will be 
sent free to tree owners in the Mississippi Valley 
and Eastward. 


For prompt attention, 
send all inquiries for 
literature and in- 
formation to the 
main office. 


New York, July 3, 1908. 


Yours very truly, EASTON H. SCHWAB. 


Farr’s New Book 
of Hardy Plants— 
and Three Letters 


They came together in my morning mail. They will tell 
you better than I can do of the kind of book I have wished to 
make it. I appreciate them more than “just orders” for the 


encouragement and indication of success which they give. 


Samuel Armstrong Hamilton, the well-known author, writes me: “The book ranks with the 
very finest. You have outdone all previous efforts in this line. ‘By way of Introduction’ isa 
gem and ought to be printed ona card for framing.’”’ 

B. P. Dennis, of Conneticut, says: “*I would like to tell you how really fine and helpful 
your new catalogue is. The book is the only one I know of in this country which shows any 
intelligence of the Iris family, in which I am most interested.” 

Dr. J. W. Barstow, of New York City, acknowledges the book in these words: “‘In return 
for your spring catalogue may I venture to send you the thanks of an old man and a veteran 
lover of every garden treasure that claims to be counted as hardy. The book contains not only 
a vast enumeration of species and genera on which to draw for the favorites and novelties of the 

home garden, but is itself a gem of artistic ex- 
cellence in form and illustrations. What is not 
usually looked for in a nursery catalogue, it com- 
bines delicate sentiment and good taste with prac- 
tical experience. Your tribute to the royal Iris 
family delights me, for I, too, worshipped at the 
same shrine for forty years. The Peony and Phlox 
and Poppy departments are very complete and very 
beautifully shown. I am now too near my eighty- 
fifth year for any active gardening; still I am not 
too old to enjoy this book. I have already been 
obliged to part with the copy which you sent me 
to an enthusiast who I hope may become your 
customer. Would it be too much if I asked you to 
send me another?” 


I shall be glad to send youa copy of 
this book, if the expressions of my 
friends lead you to believe that it is 
a catalogue alike different and worth 

_ having. 


Bertrand H. Farr 


Wyomissing Nurseries 809-D Penn St., Reading, Pa. 


Ill Help You Succeed with Gladiol 
Time to do Your Planting Now | 
er 


My Superb / ,, 
Silver Trophy, if 
Strain. See, 
My $199 4 


we b 


I want to help you make a suc- 
cess with Gladioli this year. I 
am anxious that you shall learn, as I have, what an easy 
| matter it is to produce magnificent blossoms of this 


royal flower — once you have the right start, which 
4 consists in getting bulbs from Meadow- 
; 4 vale. Farm and following the simple 


directions that I furnish. 


Hundreds of my customers, as ama- 
teurs, have planted my bulbs and suc- 
ceeded. You can do the same — and 
you will be rewarded with a wealth of 
such splendid blossoms as you have perhaps 
thought existed only in fancy. 


To get the right start with Gladioli, you 
should plant the bulbs just as soon as 
you can dig in the ground. This means, 
if you are to succeed with them this 
season, you must get your bulbs at once 
\ —no time is to be lost. 


My Silver Trophy Strain, $1 


Write for my book, ““The Flower Superb”— 
it’s free: or, better still, send $x now for my 
Silver Trophy Strain collection of Gladioli, as 
5) illustrated herewith —25 bulbs of the newest 
EY Reds, Scarlets and Crimsons. Unexcelled for 
satisfactory results. The book will come with the 
bulbs. Get in your order quickly and let me help 
you into one of the most delightful summer’s gar- 
dening experiences you ever enjoyed. 


ARTHUR COWEE 


Meadowvale Farm 
Box 62, £4xBerlin, New York 
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MAKING A CINDER DRIVE Photograph ~ the author , C. L. Meller 
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Do You Know the Secret of a 
Successful 
arden? 


’ “* Boddington’s Garden Guide ’’ Will Tell You ! 


IT’S FREE, and contains the largest collection of up- 
to-date varieties of Sweet Peas in America, with a com- 
plete history of this grand flower and full directions for 
their culture, written especially for us by experts. To 
further introduce our magnificent strains of Sweet Peas 
we make the following grand offer for 1910: 


A Quarter of a Pound of Gigantic Orchid flowering 


Mixed Sweet Peas for a Quarter 


“Boddington’s Garden Guide” tells all about flower 
and vegetable seeds, too — every kind the grower needs 


— prize-winning varieties, every one. 


department this year is 


A leader in our vegetable 


Boddington’s Early Sunrise Tomato 
The accompanying illustration, made from a photograph, shows 


Orchid-Flowering Sweet Pea Marie Corelli. 
in our free Garden Guide for 1910 


Fully described the wonderful productiveness of this remarkable Tomato. Some 
of its good qualities are Earliness—has been exhibited in full 


fruit on July 4th; Wonderful Cropping Properties — see illustration; 
Healthy Constitution— no trace of disease; Solid but Delicate Flesh—tew seeds; Regularity of Size—no “ culls”: 
Splendid Color — bright scarlet; Rich Acid Flavor —very pleasing; Adaptability to Indoor or Outdoor Cultivation — 


proved by tests. 


Pkt. 15c; 2 fon 25c; % oz. 60c: oz. $1; 4 oz. $1. 75; 1 oz. $3. 


We’d like to send you a copy of our valuable ‘‘ Garden Guide ” — you need it in making up your spring lists. Drop usa postal now, 


and we'll send a copy at once. IT’S FREE. Don’t delay! 


ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON 


Dept. G, 342 W. 14th Street SEEDSMAN 


BODDINGTON’S 
EARLY SUNRISE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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of these splendid and pop- 
ular hardy plants we be- 
lieve to be the largest and 
finest in America. We have every 
good variety obtainable in Europe 
and this country, including some 
splendid novelties of our own rais- 
ing. Our collection includes the 
best of the early and late tall vari- 
eties and an exceptionally complete 
list of dwarf and creeping sorts 
which are so valuable for natural- 
izing as well as for ordinary garden- 
ing uses. For full descriptions get 
our Spring Catalogue. 


PRICES: 


Per Dozen. Per Hundred. Per Thousand. 

Harly and) Late;aallaVanienies an eer eerie eee $1.50 $10.00 $85.00 
New and Rare “ Meas care a ENO S Bake UC Cates, Mans mre 
Phlox Maculata, a splendid tall species for naturalizing 17215 7.00 65.00 
Phlox Subullatals i. ieee) ss ocr eee ane ea near re 1.00 6.00 50.00 

ee OE TEE Bat Ge 352 seh ae eee eee 1.00 WOO jean cers 

re  Miode lata: blanc 20 oe aeee mere rece TAS GOOw” 15) aera 
Phlox Divaricata (Wild Sweet William)............. 1.00 6.00 50.00 

4 a Alba, new white variety........... Po EUS REPEAT Cy 8 Mes Sie 

- " Laphami, new and improved variety 

of very vigorous habit and free flowering qualities 2.00, 20 cts. each. 


All of the above strong field-grown plants. 


We have the largest, finest and most comprehensive stock of Hardy Plants in America, including 
three hundred varieties of the choicest Peonies, and also the largest collection of Japanese Iris in the 
world, and an unsurpassed collection of named Phloxes. Our illustrated catalogue, describing these 
and hundreds of other Hardy Plants, Trees, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, and Shrubs, will be sent on request. 

“A PLEA FOR HARDY PLANTS,” by J. Wilkinson Elliott, contains much information about 


Hardy Gardens, with plans for their arrangement. We have made arrangements with the publishers 
of this book to furnish it to customers at a very low price. Particulars on request. 


ELLIOTT NURSERY CO., 336 Fourth Ave., PITTSBUGH, PA. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


[For the purpose of reckoning dates, New York is 
generally taken as astandard. Allow six days’ difference 
for every hundred miles of latitude.] 


Tabloid Hints 


VERY gardener looks back over his 
season’s work, and sees where he 
could have saved a good deal of effort and 
have got better results by more careful 
planning. If you have made a garden last 
year think over all its details before beginning 
this spring. Bear in mind the great import- 
ance of planting for succession — that is 
more important to most of us than planting 
for great quantity. Everything seems to 
demand attention all at once in the early 
spring, but the rush can be relieved and the 
problems all smoothed out by deliberate 
forethought. Therefore: 
Indoors before April ist. 

1. Make a plan. 

2. Prepare a seed list. 

3. Order seeds, roots and tools. 

Then you will have time to consider the 
matter of fertilizers. Make out an order for 
whatever materials you decide on. Also 
buy a spraying outfit. 

Make a hotbed. Look over the tools in 
order to see that twine, labels, paint, stakes 
and all the sundries are on hand. 

But remember: Get the seed order made 
out first of all. 

Outdoors before April ist. 

1. Clean up and remove all rubbish 
that has accumulated during the winter. 

2. Prepare any broken fences, trellises, 
supports. 

3. Attend to grading and draining. 

4. Fertilize, roll and repair the lawn. 

5. Prune and train fruit trees and berry 
bushes. 

6. Fertilize asparagus and rhubarb beds. 

7. Mulch the strawberries. 

All these things done you will be ready to 
attend to planting deciduous trees and 
shrubs, roses, fruit trees, also shifting and 
rearranging the shrubbery border. 
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j ONE DOLLAR FIFTY CENTS A YE4R 
' TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A Copy 


Get pea brush ready for immediate use. 
Outdoors by the middle of the month. (As 
soon as the ground can be worked and before 
all danger of frost is past.) 

1. Plow, dig and trench the whole vege- 
table garden. 

2. Sow seeds of hardy vegetables. 

3. Sow seeds of hardy flowers. 

4. Lift up and divide and replant per- 
ennials. 

5. Prune established roses. 

6. Do not forget to spray (where neces- 
sary) with miscible oils or whale oil soap, 
especially shrubbery and fruits. 

7. Hardy vegetables started in frames 
may be transplanted. 

In heat, April ist or before: 

1. Sow tender annuals in the hotbeds. 

2. Start canna roots. 

3. Gradually harden off plants that have 
been wintered or started in the hotbeds. 


Effective Planning 


cE YOU would have the greatest results 

from your garden, carefully plan how 
you are going to use the ground for its 
greatest efficiency. The easiest way will 
be to make a plan on quadrille paper. 

The planting schedule described by Mr. 
Baldwin will tell you how to keep your 
ground busy without spending much fore- 
thought — he has done all that for you. 
Mr. Baldwin has based his schedule on 
several years’ experience in the Middle West. 
Eastern readers will be perfectly safe, how- 
ever, in following the dates just as though 
the table had been written in the East. 
There is no radical difference between the 
conditions of the East and the West in such 
things. Springtime is springtime all over 
the Northern Hemisphere. 

These hints in designing will help: 

Make the rows the long way of the garden 
— you do not have to turn around so often. 

Provide a windbreak if the place is ex- 
posed. An effective windbreak means 
earlier vegetables in spring and later crops 
in the fall. 

Run the rows north and south if possible 
and get even illumination. Never run rows 
at right angles. 

Place the permanent crops — raspberries, 
asparagus, rhubarb— in one group. 

Put the tall crops at the north end of the 


garden — they will not shade the dwarf ones. 


Allot space, first of all, for the veg- 
etables you most need, then fillin with the 
extras. 

Plant beets, carrots, parsnip, turnips, and 
all the root crops in one plot, which can be 
alternated with other crops next year. 

Remember tomatoes do not thrive con- 


tinuously on the same ground. Plant in 

fresh soil if possible. 

Put the vines in one patch, so that disease 
and the squash bug can be fought more 
effectively. 

Put all the tropical plants — tomatoes, 
egg plant, peppers —in the full sunshine. 

Put the cabbage family,in one group, so 
that if club root appears the lime treatment 
can be given in one spot. 

Plant onions in the richest and most finely 
pulverized soil. : 

On newly turned sod put a hoed crop — 
potatoes or corn. Never plant strawberries 
on turned sod because of the white grub. 
If it appears, poison with carbon bisulphide. 

Radishes and lettuces can be planted any- 
where as fillers, or even as markers among 
the long-germinating seeds. 

If you use a wheel-hoe, adopt a unit width 
and make everything multiples of that to 
save readjustment of the tools. This will 
also allow you to put fillers between the 
wider spaced rows and still maintain the 
unit system. For example: 

One foot: Radish, lettuce, onions, root 
crops. : 

One and a half feet: Kohlrabi, spinach. 
Three feet: Celery, peppers, tomatoes. 
Four feet: Potatoes. 

Six feet: Vines. 

A few timely suggestions for the fruit 
garden will be found on page 172. 


Planting for Color 


N SEVERAL articles of this month’s 
number of THE GARDEN MAGAZINE, 
you will find some real facts about planting 
for color— combinations that have been 
perfectly successful. We shall have more 
to say about this in succeeding numbers, 
giving the experiences of amateurs in various 
parts of the country, and written in response 
to the invitation made in this column in the 
February, GARDEN MAGAZINE. 

The planting table for shrubs will help 
you to find the shrub that will give certain 
colors at certain seasons, and has been com- 
piled by selecting the best available material 
from all the shrubs offered in the nursery 
trade. 

Readers of THE GARDEN MacGazinE will, 
of course, refrain from pruning flowering 
shrubs until after they have flowered, with 
the one exception of Hydrangea paniculata. 
Remember that the spring-flowering shrubs 
flower on the wood made last year. To 
prune back now is to remove all the flower 
buds. 

The same thing is true of the fruit trees. 
Cut out superfluous branches and thin out 
to let in light, if for nothing else. 


Planting for Color Harmony in the Flower Garden 


SOME ACTUAL SUCCESSES THAT HAVE BEEN 


TRIED OUT UNDER FAIRLY TYPICAL AMER- 


ICAN CONDITIONS, AND WHICH WILL HELP YOU TO GET REAL HARMONIES THIS YEAR 


[After the garden is made, complete according to the design, comes the supreme test of planting, and the hardest to solve, the most elusive 


problem in the making of gardens lies in the perfection of color effects. 
insensitive to color, or that a few are abnormally sensitive. 


any other one attribute. 


It would seem, indeed, that a majority of people are practically 
Yet amateurs everywhere grow plants for the colors of the flowers, rather than for 
Should they not, therefore, exercise skill in producing perfect harmony, rather than merely trusting to the power of 


the all-unifying greens and whites which in the worst cases avoid offense by toning down, by diluting, and not by any positive relation. 


The final art of flower gardening in any country must be peculiar to that country, an evolution in fact. 
yet had time to evolve a number of best ‘‘combinations,” because he has so rich a mass of materials to use. 


The American amateur has hardly 
We feel glad, therefore, in pre- 


senting to the readers of THE GARDEN MAGAZINE some positive facts in the case, from the pens and gardens of those who have achieved 
success. In succeeding numbers we shall publish several communications from readers. —THE Epritors.| 


Some Well-Tried Effects from 
March to August 
By Mrs. Francis Kine, Michigan 


{cee past-mistress of the charming art 

of color combination in gardening 
is, without doubt, Miss Jekyll, the well- 
known English writer; and to the practised 
amateur, I commend her “Colour in the 
Flower Garden” as the last word in truly 
artistic planting, and full of valuable sugges- 
tion for one who has worked with flowers 
long enough to have mastered the com- 
plications of his soil and climate. 

Miss Jekyll’s remarks on the varying con- 
ceptions of color I must here repeat, in order 
to make the descriptions below as well 
understood as possible. “I notice,’ she 
writes, on page 227 of ““ Wood and Garden,” 
“in plant lists, the most reckless and indis- 
criminate use of the words purple, violet, 
mauve, lilac and lavender; and, as they are 
all related, I think they should be used with 
greater caution. I should say that mauve 
and lilac cover the same ground. The word 
mauve came into use within my recollection. 
It is French for mallow, and the flower of the 
wild plant may stand as the type of what the 
word means. Lavender stands for a colder 
or bluer range of pale purples, with an inclina- 
tion to gray; it is a useful word, because the 
whole color of the flower spike varies so little. 
Violet stands for the dark garden violet, and 
I always think of the grand color of Jris 
reticulata as an example of a rich violet- 


purple. But purple equally stands for this, 
and for many shades redder.” 

In an earlier paragraph the same writer 
refers to the common: color nomenclature of 
the average seed or bulb list as ‘‘slip-slop,” 
and indeed the name is none too hard for 
the descriptive mistakes in most of our own 
catalogues. Mrs. Sedgwick in ‘‘The Gar- 
den Month by Month,” provides a valuable 
color chart; so far as I know she is the 
pioneer in this direction in this country. 
Why should not books for beginners in gar- 
dening, afford suggestions for color-har- 
mony in planting, a juxtaposition of plants 
slightly out of the ordinary routine, orange 
near blue, sulphur yellow near blue, and so 
on. A well-known book for beginners in 
gardening, is Miss Shelton’s ‘‘The Seasons 
in a Flower Garden.” This little volume 
shows charming taste in advice concerning 
flower groupings for color. I look forward 
to the day when a serious color-standard 
for flowers shall be established by the 
appearance in America of such a publication 
as the ‘“‘Répertoire De Couleurs” sent out 
by the Société Francaise Des Chrysanthé- 
mistes. To this the makers of catalogues 
might turn as infallible; and on this those 
who plant for artistic combination of color 
might rely. 

In the groupings for color effect given below 
there has been no absolute copying of any 
one’s suggestions. To work out these 
plantings my plan has always been first, to 
make notes on the same day of each week 


of flowers in full bloom. Then, by cutting 
certain blooms and holding them against 
others, a happy contrast or harmony of color 
is readily seen and noted for trial in the 
following year. 


BLUE AND CREAM-WHITE — MARCH 


The earliest blooming color combination 
of which I can speak from experience is that 
illustrated in Fig. 1. Here, backed by 
Mahonia, and blooming in one season as 
early as late March, thrives a most lovely 
group of blue and cream-white spring flowers. 
Tulipa Kaufmanniana opening full always 
in the sun, spreads its deep creamy petals, 
while below these tulips a few hundred 
Scilla Sibirica show brilliantly blue. To 
the right blood-root is white with blossoms 


at the same moment, while behind this the 


creamy pointed buds of Narcissus Orange 
Phoenix carry along the tone of the cream- 
white tulip. Narcissus Orange Phoenix is 
a great favorite of mine; leader of all the 
double daffodils, I think it, with the excep- 
tion of Narcissus poeticus, var. plenus, the 
gardenia narcissus, with its true gardenia 
scent and full ivory-white blooms; with 
me, however, this narcissus so seldom pro- 
duces a flower that I have given up growing 
it. Where this does well the most delicious 
color combinations should be possible. 

As for Tulipa Kaufmanniana, earliest 
of all tulips to bloom, it is such a treasure to 
the lover of spring flowers that the sharp 
advance in its price made within the last 
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two or three years by 
the Dutch growers, is 
bad news indeed for 
the gardener. A tulip 
of surprising beauty, 
this, with distinction 
of form, creamy 
petals, with a_ soft 
daffodil - yellow tone 
toward the centre, the 
outside of the petals 
nearly covered with a 
very nice tone of rich 
reddish pink. Its ap- 
pearance when closed 
is unusually good, 
and its color really 
excellent with the 
blue of the scillas. 


BLUE AND PURPLE — 
APRIL 


A very daring ex- 
periment this was, but 
one which proved so 
interesting in rich 
color that it will be 
always repeated. It 
consisted of sheets of 
Scilla Sibtrica planted 
near and really running into thick colonies 
of Crocus purpureus, var. grandiflorus. The 
two strong tones of color are almost. those 
of certain modern stained glass. The 
brilliancy of April grass provides a fine 
setting for this bold planting in a shrubbery 
border. The little bulbs should be set very 
close, and the patches of color, in the main, 
should be well defined. In fact, I prefer 
a large sheet of each color, to several smaller 
groups with a resultant spotty effect. To 
my thinking, it is impossible to imagine 
a finer early spring effect in either a small 
or a large place than these two bulbs in these 
two varieties to the exclusion of all else. 

The dwarf Iris reticulata — which should 
be better known as no early bulb is hardier, 
richer in color and in scent — with its deep 
violet purple flowers, planted closely in large 
masses, with spreading groups of scilla near 
by, would produce an effect of blue and 
purple nearly like that above described. 


PINK, LAVENDER, AND CREAM-WHITE — MAY 


A fine effect for late May, that has been 
rejoicing my eye for some years, is shown in 
Fig. 2. The flowers form the front of a 
shrubbery border composed entirely of 
Lemoine’s lilacs in such varieties-as Marie 
Le Graye (white), Charles X (deep, pur- 
plish-red), Mme. Abel Chatenay (double 
white), President Grevy (double blue), 
Emile Le Moine (double, pinkish), and 
Azurea (light blue). While these are at 
their best drooping sprays of bleeding heart 
(Dicentra) show their rather bluish pink in 
groups below, with irregular clumps of a 
pearly lavender — a very light-grayish laven- 
der—lent by Ivis Germanica. A little 
back of the irises, their tall stems being con- 
sidered, stand groups now of the fine Darwin 
tulip Clara Butt, now of Reverend H. 
Ewbank, contralto and clergyman, who, 
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Fig. 3. Rose pink phlox against the blue of the sea holly 


though they may or may not be friends in 
England, are not only friends here but peace- 
makers for the entire border. The slightly 
bluish cast of Clara Butt’s pink, binds the 
dicentra and the lavender lilac and iris to 
each other, and the whole effect is deepened 
and almost focussed by the strong lavender 
of Reverend H. Ewbank tulip, in whose 
petals it is quite easy to see a pinkish tone. 
The contrast in form and habit of growth in 
such a border is worth noticing. The 
lilacs topping every thing with their candle- 
like trusses of flowers; the dicentra, the next 
tallest, horizontal lines against the lilacs’ 
perpendicular, as well as a foliage of extreme 
delicacy, contrasting with the bold dark 
green of the lilac leaf; the tulips again, their 
conventional cups of rich color clear cut 
against the taller growth, and grayish clouds 
of iris bloom, with their spears of leaves 
below, these last broken here and there by 
touches of a loose-flung rather tall for- 
get-me-not (Myosotis dissitiflora) —all this 
creates an ensemble truly satisfying from 
many points of view. 

Speaking of tulips, why is not the May- 
flowering tulip Brimstone, more grown? 
And what is there more lovely to behold 
than masses of this pale lemon colored 
double tulip, slightly tinged with pink, with 
soft mounds and sprays of the earliest forget- 
me-not, gently lifting its sprays of turquoise 
blue against the delicately tinted but vigor- 
ous heads of this wonderful tulip ? 


CARMINE, LAVENDER, CREAM-WHITE, AND 
ORANGE — LATE MAY 


On a slope toward the north a few open 
spaces of poor soil between small white 
pines are covered by the trailing stems of 
Rosa Wichuraiana. Up through these 
thorny stems, along which tiny points of 
green only are showing, rise in mid-May 
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glowing blooms of 
the May-flowering 
tulip Couleur Cardi- 
nal, with its deep 
carmine petals on the 
outside of which is the 
most glorious plum- 
like bloom that can 
exist in a flower. The 
exquisite true laven- 
der of the single 
hyacinth Holbein, a 
“drift” of which 
starts in the midst of 
the carmine - purple 
tulip, and broadens 
as it seems to move 
down the slope, be- 
comes itself merged 
in a large planting 
of Narcissus Orange 
Phoenix. This nar- 
cissus with its soft, 
creamy petals (both 
perianth and trumpet, 
interspersed with a 
soft orange) does not, 
as the heading of this 
paragraph might sug- 
gest, fight with the 
color of the tulip which is far above it on the 
slope and whose purple exterior is beautifully 
echoed in softer tones of lavender by the 
hyacinth. 


CREAM-WHITE AND REDDISH-ORANGE — JULY 


In early July a wealth of bloom is in every 
garden, and the decision in favor of any 
special combination of color is a matter of 
some difficulty. A very good planting in 
a border, however, is so readily obtained, 
and proves so effective that it shall be noticed 
here. Some dozen or fifteen large bushes 
of the common elder stand in an irregular 
rather oblong group; below the cream white 
cluster of its charming bloom are seventy- 
five to a hundred glowing cups of Liliwm 
elegans, one of the most common flowers of 
our gardens, and one of those rare lilies which 
renders its grower absolutely care-free! 
Eighteen varieties of this fine lily appear 
in one English bulb list — many of these 
are rather lower in height than the one I 
grow, which is L. elegans, var. fulgens. 

Below these lilies again, that the stems 
may be well hid, clear tones of orange and 
yellow blanket flower (Gaillardia) appear 
later in the month carrying on the duration 
of color and in no way interfering with the 
truly glorious effect produced by the elder 
and lilies. While the lilies are tall, the 
elder rises so well above them, that a beau- 
tiful proportion of height is obtained. 

An improvement on this grouping would 
be the planting of masses of L. elegans, var. 
Wallacei, among the gaillardia below the 
taller lilies. The nearer view of the great 
mass of July would then be perfect. 


BRIGHT ROSE, GREY-BLUE, PALE LAVEN- 
DER AND WHITE — AUGUST 


In figures 3 and 4 an arrangement of color 
for August bloom is set forth. The first 
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photograph can give no adequate idea of the 
charming combination of phlox Pantheon, 
with its large trusses of tall rose-pink flowers 
against the cloudy masses of sea-holly 
(Eryngium  amethystinum). While Miss 
Jekyll generally makes use of sea-holly in 
a broader way, that is as a partial means of 
transition between different colors in a large 
border, I think it beautiful enough in itself 
to use at nearer range (and always with pink 
near by), in a small formal garden. Pan- 
theon is a good phlox against it, but Fer- 
nando Cortez, that glowing brilliant pink, 
is better; it is the color of Coquelicot, but 
lacking the extra touch of yellow which makes 
the latter too scarlet a phlox for my garden. 
To the left of the sea-holly is Achillea Ptar- 
mica, and far beyond the tall pink phlox 
Aurore Boreale. In figure 4 phlox Eug. 
Danzanvilliers raises its lovely lavender heads 
above another mass of sea-holly, a few spikes 
of the white phlox Fraulein G. Von Lass- 
berg appear to the left, and Chrysanthemum 
maximum provides a brilliant contrast in 
form and tone to its background of the 
beautiful eryngium. 

A use of verbena which does not appear 
in these illustrations, but which is frequently 
made with these groupings, is as follows: 
Below phlox Pantheon, or the Shasta daisy 
(or Chrysanthemum maximum), whichever 
chances to be toward the front of the plant- 
ing, clumps of that clear warm pink ver- 
bena Beauty of Oxford, complete a color 
scheme in perfect fashion. The pink of the 
verbena is precisely that of the Pantheon 
phlox, and the plants are allowed to grow 
free of pins. 


How I Learned Some Lessons 
from Nature 
By S. R. Durry, Illinois 


Goree schemes in print are altogether or- 

derly, logical, and appear perfectly feas- 
ible, but when it comes to transferring them 
from book and paper to the soil, and repro- 
ducing these ideas in leaf and blossom — 
it’s different. Perhaps people who know 
nothing about color schemes are to be 
envied. I was happier with my garden 
when I could unblushingly grow orange 
marigolds, purple petunias and glaring blue 
annual larkspurs all in a bunch and admire 
them. 

Analyzed down to first principles, there 
really is nothing new in the ideas of a color 
scheme. The general thought is the same 
as the principle found in the chapter on 
light in elementary text books on physics — 
that the colors of the spectrum are arranged 
in perfect harmony and appear in the order 
— violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, 
red; or, more simply, blue, yellow, red. 

The mistake I made was in trying to fol- 
low illustrative plans too closely without 
considering the fact that the writers’ climates, 
seasons and summer sunlight were not the 
same as mine. The glaring summer sun 
softens colors and makes permissible and 
admirable combinations which are not even 
hinted by writers in more gentle climes. 

I endeavored to imitate these color arrange- 
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ments as closely as I could, with unfortunate 
results. The flowering seasons did not 
correspond, and that broke up the combina- 
tions of color in short order. The plans 
omitted plants which I had, and wanted in 
my border, and they didn’t match up with 
the ones suggested; so finally I gave up try- 
ing to imitate and set about devising plans 
of my own. 

But with all my endeavors I had some 
fierce-looking messes owing to my own mis- 
understandings of color terms and to mis- 
understandings of catalogue writers. The 
very worst was in planting Spirea Anthony 
Waterer next to oriental poppies in the belief 
that the spirea was crimson and would 
associate with the scarlet poppies! 

I understood crimson to be red, good and 
red, like a college color ribbon, something 
to arouse Taurus. Anthony Waterer spirea 
was described as bright crimson. That des- 
cription was surely written by a color-blind 
man, or one deserving of that shorter but 
uglier word. ‘Those spireas didn’t even 
make a good bonfire. Asclepias tuberosa 
blooming close to a wire fence covered with 
perennial peas also proved most unhappy.. 

The trouble in endeavoring to attain a 
good color scheme is that new colors are 
discovered every few minutes. There are 
more kinds of reds and blues and yellows that 
don’t mate up than we have imagined in 
our philosophy, when you get to looking 
them squarely in the face. 

The idea of bringing a rainbow to earth 
and reproducing it in its changing colors in a 
flower border is undoubtedly an admirable 
one, but I can’t do it. There is too much 
latitude in the blues and yellows and reds. 
Blues will combine better than anything else 
for me. They will make a happy family 
with pale yellows and then the yellows can 
deepen and hook up nicely with orange and 
scarlet; but there is a vast tribe of magentas, 
lilacs, lavenders, heliotropes, and that color 
called mauve which I haven’t been able to 
identify twice alike in plants offered as 
mauve. They seem to vary from deep 
purple, as I understand it, to dirty whites. — 

The only way I can get along with these 
subjects is to let them flock by themselves and 
connect by easy stages through patches of 
white with something else. ; 

Working with subjects that bloom at the 
same time simplifies somewhat the difh- 
culties of securing a good color scheme, 
for it is a simple matter to cut the blooms 
and spread them out and rearrange them 
until the colors seem well disposed and plant 
the border accordingly. But nrght there 
occurs another kink. The season of flower 
for most hardy perennials is comparatively 
short. With a good color scheme arranged 
for one month, what is to be done for the 
next and the next and so on until frost? 
Some plan had to be discovered that I could 
work out with some degree of success. 
It is simply impossible for me to handle 
more than two or three colors at a time with 
any degree of success and produce anything 
like a pleasing effect, so I have adopted the 
suggestion of a very plebeian model and the 
farther I go with it the better I like it. 
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A section of the railroad over which I 
pass every week has escaped the devasta- 
ting scythe of the section hands for several 
seasons, and was worth looking at every day 
during the summer. It was some six or 
seven miles long and every week it presented 
a complete flower garden with one distinct 
prevailing color with just enough variation 
to break up the monotony. It seemed to be 
a whole garden and everything seemed to 
belong. Every month presented some special 
scheme, and the entire space was covered. 
It needed no attention and received none. 
What better model could be taken? 

During May the prevailing effect was 
shooting stars (Dodecatheon Meadia), in 
pinks, deep rose and white, with variations 
of Anemone Pennsylvanica and quantities 
of blue-eyed grass, yellow star grass, Viola 
pedata, and other low-tufted plants around 
and among the larger. In June the deep 
rose prairie phlox and the wild hyacinth or 
quamash prevailed. July brought the gay 
asclepias and Rudbeckia lirta in spots and 
patches with plenty of green. In early 
August came myriads of spires of liatris, 
purple rudbeckia, the taller, long-coned 
rudbeckias, and golden rod, with occasional 
clumps of physostegia. September brought 
banks and drifts and clouds of asters — 
dark blue, light blue and white, asters every- - 
where, with the later wild sunflowers. 

If that wild strip along the railroad track 
without the care of a gardener could unfold 
one complete garden after another through 
the entire season, from early spring until 
October, and with harmonious coloring all 
the time, it was succeeding with a garden- 
ing principle that had eluded me. I studied 
that wild garden pretty thoroughtly, and 
while the colonies of plants were fairly 
well defined, there being thickly settled 
families of them, they were scattered so well 
all over the space under observation as to 
give the effect of an entire garden. Measur- 
ing off a square foot of one of the most 
densely populated colonies, I took a census 
of its denizens and found in this small space 
five shooting stars, one purple rudbeckia, 
six spikes of phlox, three quasmash or wild 
hyacinth, one aster, five clumps of blue- 
eyed grass, two clumps of yellow star grass, 
and one clump of bird’s-foot viola, besides 
some little weeds that I didn’t recognize. 
That seemed a tremendous lot of plant life 
for one square foot! 

That was not a very illuminating study 
when applied to my border unless I copied 
exactly the wildlings I had enumerated, and 
I didn’t want them. I’d go crazy trying 
to jam eight different kinds of plants into 
one foot of space, owing to the study neces- 
sary to secure combinations that would get 
out of each other’s way, but it did appear 
that the whole secret was overlapping and 
interlacing colonies blooming at different 
seasons so that no space ever was wholly 
vacant. And the farther I go the more con- 
vinced I am thatthe interlacing and inter- 
weaving of colonies selected with a view to 
harmony of growth and coloring and seasons 
is the true secret of securing continuous, 
bloom oyer an entire border during an entire 
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season. However, it is out of the frying- 
pan into the fire for its a tougher job to 
mingle colonies than to plant them with 
definite outlines. 

I compromised by overlapping the out- 
lines of various colonies, and taking one plant 
right straight through the length of the bor- 
der, then another and so on until I had as 
many as could well occupy the space, using 
species that would give a succession of bloom. 

The most successful experiment, so suc- 
cessful, in fact, that I am altogether satis- 
fied with it, I started with columbines, 
(vulgaris, and the long-spurred hybrids). 
They were planted straight down the centre, a 
well-defined colony every now and then with 
individual plants and groups of two or three 
scattered about to give just a suspicion of an 
entire bed. Then larskpurs went in. Fox- 
gloves were the next to be added in clumps, 
and individual plants. German iris on 
account of its bulk and permanence was 
used toward the front with stokesias in front 
of the iris, and scattered in groups and ones 
and twos. Japanese anemones and chimney 
bellflowers found places to nestle all along 
the length and gradually climb up as the 
earlier flowers were failing. 
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Occasionally there was a colony of some 
plant that did not extend over the entire 
scheme. ‘This arrangement serves to break 
monotony and emphasize the beauty of the 
general scheme. I used last year the Drop- 
more anchusa and two or three patches of 
Platycodon Mariesi with one ‘‘picture” 
group composed of Aryngium amethystinum, 
Echinops Ritro and Achillea The Pearl. This 
combination I imitated bodily from Miss 
Jekyll, and it is of unusual beauty. 

In planting this border I left room for 
groups of daffodils and tulips so that in early 
spring it is a bulb garden. It has been the 
one really worth while hardy border that I 
ever grew. 

The prevailing colors are blue, pink and 
yellow in the paler shades. After con- 
siderable experimenting the columbine struck 
me as a good basis upon which to figure 
color schemes, for a perfect rainbow could be 
devised from columbines alone. 

The pink and rose colors of the foxgloves, 
and the blue peach-leaved _ bellflowers 
formed a fine late May and early June com- 
bination with the earlier columbines. The 


long-spurred columbines’in scores of colors 
and combinations lasted well into July, while 
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the German iris covered the transition period 
and as the late columbines were disappear- 
ing, the stokesias began to show flower with 
a finale of pink and blue again, with chim- 
ney bellflowers and Japanese anemones. 

Another border is given over to the deep 
yellows and bright reds, and is still in pro- 
cess of evolution. With a background of 
hollyhocks and Miss Mellish and Wolley 
Dod sunflowers, the main subjects are coreop- 
sis, gaillardia, Shasta daisies, the new 
“annual sweet Williams,” and hardy pompon 
chrysanthemums, with clumps of asclepias, 
tritoma, hemerocallis and purple rudbeckia 
hybrids, the so-called “‘red sunflowers.” 

The third section of the border is devoted 
to oriental poppies in variety and hardy 
asters. It is planned for two distinct effects 
without relation to each other. The edging 
is of grass pinks and it has plantings of 
Pentstemon barbatus, var. Torrey, to give it 
character during the latter part of June 
before the earlier asters are in flower. 

A garden, it seems to me, should be sub- 
jective rather than objective. What may 
appear excellent to the owner of a garden 
may not appear in the same light to others. 
That makes for individuality of gardening. 


The lavender heads of Hug. Danzanvilliers phlox with blue sea-holly; white Fraulein G. Von Lassberg phlox to the left and Shasta daisy in front 


A good lawn and woodland tree—elm 


The Best 


Lawn, Street and 
Woodland Planting 


SELECTED ACCORDING TO THEIR RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF SOIL, MOISTURE, ETC. 


By J. J. Levison, 


Arborist, Brooklyn Parks, N. Y. 


Trees for 


The best street tree—ginkgo 


WOODLAND TREES 


DECIDUOUS LAWN TREES-— Continued 


REQUIREMENTS 


NAME SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 
Tulip Attains immense size, rapid 
[Lirtodendron grower and resists disease and 

tulipifera| insects. 


NAME SPECIAL ADVANTAGES REQUIREMENTS 
Red oak Surpasses all oaks in rapidity of | Wants considerable light and 
[Quercus growth. Grows to large size} will adapt itself to soils of 
rubra| and produces valuable wood. medium quality. 
Pinoak[Quer-| Very long lived; has straight | Will do best in a fairly rich 
cus palus-| trunk and quality of the wood. moist soil. 
tris] 
Red maple Strong oak-like with pleasing | Will do best in a fairly rich 


[Acer rubrum] 


Sugar maple 


combination of colors at all 
times. 


Adds a charm to the forest scene 


moist soil. 


Prefers a fresh well-drained 


[Acer sac- in the fall, but is often subject | soil and will grow in dense 
charum| to disease and insects. shade. 

Tulip Grows rapidly into a stately} Requires a fairly moist soil. 

[Liriodendron forest tree with a clear tall} Use small tree, plant in 

tulipifera| trunk. spring. Protect root in 

transplanting. 

American elm | Fairly rapid growing and often} Best in deep fertile soil, 

[Ulmus attains a height of one hundred| moderately well drained, 

Americana|| feet. Willnotenduretoomuch]| but will adapt itself to 

shade. poorer soils. 

White pine Rapid grower and endures but] Will do well ona large range 

[Pinus Stro- little shade. Wood valuable.| of soils, though best on 

bus] light sandy, fresh deep soil. 
DECIDUOUS LAWN TREES 

NAME”) SPECIAL ADVANTAGES REQUIREMENTS 


Americanelm}| One of the noblest of trees. | Requires a wide space and is 


suitable to a great variety 
of soils. 


Kentucky | Sub-tropical effect produced by 


Use a small tree and plant in 
early spring. 


Wants plenty of light and is 


out when very young and 


coffee tree its leaves and by the unique} suitable for any soil. 
[Gymnocladus winter aspect of its branches. 

dioica) Free from insects and disease. 
Ginkgo Picturesque effect produced by | Will require plenty of space 
[Ginkgo its branching and dainty fol-| in later years. 

biloba] iage. Beautiful color in fall. 

EVERGREEN LAWN TREES 
NAME SPECIAL ADVANTAGES REQUIREMENTS 

Oriental Great dignity and picturesque-| Hard to transplant unless set 

spruce ness. 
[Picea orient- with great care. 

alis] 


Austrian pine| Very hardy and possesses a beau- 


Will grow in soils of medium 


Allow sufficient space around 
the tree to expose its noble 
appearance. 


limbs 


with other 


to dark 


[Ulmus Amer-| possesses majestic umbrella- 
icana| shaped crown. Easily trans- 

planted. 

European Grows rapidly to large size with 
silver lin- branches close to the ground. 
den [T%lia| Easily transplanted. 

Europea, var. 
argentea| 

Oriental Has a wide spread of sturdy 
plane — irregularly branching 

[ Platanus and blends with other trees. 
orientalis| 

Norway Has a large round massive head 
maple and blends well 

[Acer plata- trees. 
noides| 

Schwedler’s | Leaves assume purplish crimson 
maple color during spring and early 

[Acer plata- summer, changing 

noides, var. bronze green. 

Schwed- 
lerii| . 
European Exceedingly beautiful,in form, 


copper beech 
[Fagus syl- 
vatica, var. 
purpurea] 
Red oak 
[Ouercus 
rubra| 
European 
white birch 
[Betula alba| 


bark and foliage and possesses 
great longevity and sturdiness. 


Will grow in ordinary soil. 


Will grow in ordinary soil 
and is easily transplanted. 


Like the Norway in hardi- 
ness and ability to with- 
stand poor soil. 


Hard to transplant and it is, 
therefore, best to use a 
small tree from three to 
six feet in height. 


Broad spreading, rugged habit; 
very durable and possesses 
very beautiful color in the fall. 


| Graceful tree making a valuable 


addition to any landscape. 


Hard to transplant and there- 
fore best to use asmall tree. 


Plant in early spring and take 
care of its roots. Set 
against a background of 
evergreens or in shrubbery. 


[Pinus Aus-|  tiful spreading form. quality. 
triaca} 
Bhotan pine | Very thrifty, dignified and beauti- | Requires a fairly good soil. 
[Pinus ful. Plant young trees in spring 
excelsa| and protect the roots. 
White pine | Graceful branching. Subject to| Prefers sandy soils. Plant 
[Pinus Stro- scale insects which, however,| young trees in _ spring. 
bus] can be easily overcome. Protect roots from sun or 
wind. 
Hemlock Maintains a compact form for] Use for background and give 
[Lsuga Cana-| along while and seldom suffers} special protection to roots 
densis| in winter. in transplanting. 
STREET TREES 
NAME SPECIAL ADVANTAGES REQUIREMENTS 
Norway Very hardy. Possesses straight | Will withstand the average 
maple trunk and symmetrical crown] city street conditions. © 
[Acer plata- and is comparatively free from 
noides | insects and disease. 
Oriental plane] Fairly fast growing; very hardy | Will do well under the aver- 
[Platanus and highly resistant to insects| age city street conditions. 
orientalis | and disease. 
Red oak Fastest growing of the oaks, very} Will stand poorer soil and 
[Quercus durable and highly resistant to} conditions more moist than 
rubra] disease and insects. other oaks. 
Ginkgo Hardy and absolutely free from | The sparsity of its branching 
[Ginkgo insects and disease. Best} will allow it to be planted 
biloba] suited for narrow streets. eighteen feet apart. 
Red maple Pleasing combination of colors] Best suited for suburban sec- 


[Acer rubrum]| at all seasons. 


tions in a fairly rich, moist 
soil. 


When planted in opposite rows, 
will form a majestic arch. 


American elm 
[Ulmus Amer- 


Plant on wide streets and 
where soilis deep and fertile. 


icana] 
European Beautiful shade-bearing crown.} Very responsive to good soil 
linden and moisture; therefore 
[Tilia best for suburbs. 
Europea) 
Pin oak Graceful, - drooping symmetrical | Requires fairly moist soil; this 
[Quercus crown. and its low branches con- 
palustris| fine its use to suburbs. 
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The Season’s History of a Common Geranium—By Luke J. Doogue %*%%. 


THE STORY OF THE PROPER HANDLING OF THE MOST ADAPTABLE PLANT IS 
BRIEFLY TOLD IN THESE PICTURES. READ CAPTIONS RIGHT ACROSS THE PAGE 


“ai ‘| Are taken off as cuttings. A second crop starts 
e b a 


The old plant is potted and started into growth 


Two weeks latter it flowers. More cuttings taken 


At three weeks the potted cuttings are ready for a } 
shift ) 


a Sa Rig Se é { 


And will be sturdy plants for putting out doors By the middle of summer full of flowers In fall cuttings are taken of for stock over winter 
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A Real Planting Table tor Vegetables—By S. Prentiss Baldwin, > 


NOT A THEORETICAL CHART THAT HAS TO BE TESTED, BUT AN ACTUAL 
WORKING SCHEME, SHOWING WHAT TO PLANT, WHEN AND JUST HOW MUCH 


HIS is an exact schedule of instructions 
which the busy man need not even 
read. Let him hand this schedule to any 
able-bodied man who can read English, 
direct the man to follow the instructions 
word for word, to plant the varieties named, 
on the dates named and in the manner des- 
cribed—and he will have an abundant supply 
of the best vegetables, evenly distributed 
through the season. 

For some years we had been accustomed 
to employ, each year, a gardener. At one 
time we had radishes enough for a village; 
then at one season a flood of beans followed 
by a dearth of beans for the rest of the 
season. 

This system was devised to bring order 
out of chaos. We have used it now for four 
years. Our gardener is a farmer who spends 
three or four days each month in planting 
exactly as described by this schedule. All 
of the rest of the work is done by an 
Italian laborer, who knows weeds and fights 
them day after day. There is no mystery 
about it. 

An explanation of use of the schedule is 
as follows: 

The varieties here named are mostly old 
standard varieties recommended by ll 
seedsmen. These are safest to use. The 
quantity to plant is estimated for fifteen 
to twenty persons. You can adjust this to 
your needs. 

We require the planting done on the 
dates named unless weather forbids, and 


NAME VARIETY 


Bush Lima Beans] Burpee Improved 


Pole Lima Beans 


March 15 under glass 
May 1 outside 


in that case it is only delayed to the first 
good day. 
A stout cypress stake marked with the 


_ variety, name and date is placed at the head 


of every row; then, by recording the date 
when ready for use, we are able to adjust 
the schedule for next year to make the sup- 
ply run evenly. 

The earliest dates for beans, peas and 
corn seem to you too early? If frost gets 
them you do not lose much, while in 
favorable seasons you will surprise your 
neighbors. 

Our soil is a heavy clay. We are com- 
pelled, therefore, to make a special soil for 
the melon tribe. Our soil, and no doubt 
most soils, require heavy applications of 
manure, plowed down in the fall, and com- 
mercial fertilizer in spring. 

The real way to use this schedule is to 
scratch off the vegetables you do not 
like, and change the amounts to suit your 
requirement. 

The editor asks how much time I devote 
to the garden. An evening in winter to 
correcting the schedule for next season; and 
I walk through the garden three or four 
times in spring to make sure the schedule is 
followed. 

In using the table, it will be found a great 
help to have this checking list in which 
the items are arranged by date. 

March1. Under glass: Beets, cabbage, 
cauliflower, celery, eggplant, lettuce, 
pepper, radish, tomato. 


TIME TO PLANT QUANTITY 


30 pots 
100 foot row 


March 15. Under glass: Bush lima, Brus- 
sels sprouts, cucumber, lettuce, radish, 
squash. 

April 1. Under glass: Cauliflower, corn, 
muskmelon, watermelon (two varieties), 
tomato, lettuce, radish. 

Outside: Carrot, onion, 
potato, spinach. 

April 15. Under glass: Celery. 

Outside: Beans, beets, chard, 
corn, onion (two varieties), parsley, peas, 
parsnip, salsify, spinach, turnip, lettuce, 
radish. 

May 1. Under glass: Brussels sprouts, 
cabbage, cauliflower. 

Outside: Bush lima, wax beans, 
corn (two varieties), cucumber, musk- 
melon (three varieties), watermelon (two 
varieties), peas (two varieties), potatoes, 
spinach (two varieties), lettuce, radish. 

May ts. Outside: Pole lima, green beans, 
beets, corn, kale, peas, potatoes, pump- 
kin, squash(four varieties), lettuce, radish. 

June 1. Outside: Wax beans, carrots, 
corn (two varieties), cucumber, peas, 
spinach, lettuce, radish. 

June 15. Outside: Green beans, beets, corn 
peas, turnip, lettuce, radish. 
July 1. Outside: Wax beans, cucumber, 
endive, kale, peas, lettuce, radish. 
July 15. Outside: Green beans, beets, 
corn, peas, lettuce, radish. 
August 1. Outside: Peas, lettuce, radish. 
August 15. Outside: Peas, lettuce, radish. 
September 1. Outside: Spinach, lettuce, radish. 


peas, 


DIRECTIONS 


Tender. Set out in May 
2 inches deep 
Rows 2 feet apart 


King of Garden May 15 outside 50 hills 
Ready in 10 weeks 
String Beans Bountiful April 15, outside 75 feet 
Hodson Wax May 1 _ outside 50 feet 
Bountiful May 15 outside 75 feet 
Hodson Wax June r_ outside 50 feet 
Bountiful - June r5 outside 75 feet 
Hodson Wax July t outside 50 feet 
Bountiful July 15 outside 75 feet 
Ready in 6 weeks 
3eets Eclipse March 1, under glass too feet 
April 15, outside 100 feet 
May 15 outside 100 feet 
Crimson Globe June 15 outside 100 feet 
July 15 outside 100 feet 


Ready in 9 weeks 


Tender 

2 inches deep _ 

Hills 4 feet apart 

Pinch off at 6 feet high 
I pint seed to 50 hills 


Tender 

2 inches deep 

6 inches apart in row 
Rows 2 feet apart 

I pint seed to 75-foot row 


(Transplant outside in April). 
1 inch deep 

6 inches apart in row 

Rows 2 feet apart 

Soak seed over night 

1 oz. seed to 50 feet 

Winter in sand or pits 


Hardy 


Brussells Sprouts | L. I. Half Dwarf 


March 15, under glass 
May 1, under glass 
Ready in 20 weeks 


100 early 
250 late 
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Transplant to garden 


4 inch deep 

1 foot apart in row 

Rows 2 feet apart 

I oz. seed to 1500 plants 
Hang in cellar for winter 
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A REAL PLANTING TABLE FOR VEGETABLES — Continued | 


NAME VARIETY TIME TO PLANT QUANTITY DIRECTIONS 
Cabbage Early Jersey Wakefield March 1, under glass too plants Hardy 
Drumhead Savoy March 1, under glass 100 plants 4 inch deep 


Premium Flat-Dutch May 1, under glass 200 plants 2 feet apart in row 


Transplant to garden 
Ready in 18 weeks 


Rows 3 feet apart 
Manure well 

r oz. seed to 2,500 plants 
Winter in pits upside down 


Cauliflower Dwarf Erfurt March 1, under glass 100 plants Hardy 
April x, under glass 100 plants 4 inch deep 
He 1, under glass 100 plants 2 feet apart in row 
ransplant to garden Rows 3 feet apart 
I oz. seed to 2,500 plants 
Manure well 
Carrot Half-long Danvers April 1, outside 100 feet Hardy 
June 1, outside 100 feet 4 inch deep 
Ready in 15 weeks 6 inches apart in row 
Rows 14 feet apart 
I oz. seed to 100 feet 
Winter in sand or pits 
Chard Lucullus April 15, outside 100 feet row Hardy 
Ready in 8 weeks rt inch deep 
1 foot apart in rows 
Rows 2 feet apart 
rt oz. seed to 50 feet 
Celery Golden Self-blanching March 1, under glass 200 plants Hardy. Set out in May 
Fin de Siécle April 15, under glass 300 plants Barely cover 
Ready in 18 weeks 4 feet apart in rows 
Rows 3 feet apart 
Rich, moist, transplant twice 
I oz. seed to 3,000 plants 
In August bank up to blanch 
Winter in pits 
Corn Golden Bantam April 1, under glass 30 pots Tender. Set out in May 
April 15, outside 75 hills 2 inches deep 
May 1, outside 75 hills 2 feet apart in row 
Evergreen May 1, outside 75 hills Rows 4 feet apart 
May 15, outside 75 hills Manure and remove suckers 
Country Gentleman June 1, outside 75 hills I quart to 200 hills 
Mexican June 1, outside 75 hills 
Country Gentleman June 15, outside 75 hills 
July 15, outside 75 hills 
Ready — Early 9 weeks; late 11 weeks 
Cucumber Cool and Crisp March 15, under glass 5 pots Tender. Set out in May 
May 1, outside 5 hills t inch deep 
June 1, outside 5 hills 4 feet apart 
July 1, outside 5 hills rt oz. seed to 50 hills 
Ready in 9 weeks 
Endive Green Curled July x 100 feet Hardy 
Ready in 8 weeks Rows 2 feet apart 
1 foot apart in row 
1 oz. seed to 100 feet row. 
Transplant to dark cellar to blanch for winter 
Eggplant Black Beauty March 1, under glass, with good heat 30 pots Very tender 
Transplant to garden 4 inch deep 
Ready in 15 weeks 2 feet apart in row 
Rows 3 feet apart 
Rich and moist 
I oz. seed to 1,000 plants 
Store dry for late fall use 
Kale Dwarf Scotch May 15 under glass 200 plants Hardy 
Transplant to garden like cabbage 4 inch deep 
Siberian July 1, outside 200 feet 1 foot apart in row 
Ready in 20 weeks Rows 2 feet apart 
I oz. seed to 200 feet 
Mulch for winter 
Lettuce May King March 1, under glass 50 feet Hardy 
March 15, under glass 50 feet 4 inch deep 
Outside every 2 weeks to September 1 Rows i3 feet apart 
Ready in 6 weeks Rich 
1 oz. seed to 3,000 plants 
Shade and water in summer 
Muskmelon Emerald Gem April 1, under glass 15 pots Tender. Set out in May 
May 1, outside 20 hills 1 inch deep 
Defender May 1, outside 20 hills Hills 4 feet apart 
Montreal May 1, outside 20 hills Pinch off ends of shoots 


Ready in 6 weeks 


Make special soil of sand and manure 
r ounce seed to 50 hills 
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A REAL PLANTING TABLE FOR VEGETABLES — Continued 
NAME VARIETY TIME TO PLANT QUANTITY DIRECTIONS 
Watermelon Cole’s Early April 1, under glass 5 pots Tender. Set out in May 
Halbert Honey April 1, under glass 5 pots 1 inch deep 
Cole’s Early May 1, outside ro hills” Hills 6 feet apart t 
Halbert Honey May 1, outside to hills Make special soil of sand and manure | 
Pinch off ends of shoots 
I ounce seed to 30 hills 
Onion April 1, plant sets 100 feet Hardy I ounce seed to 150 feet 
Yellow Danvers Seeds April 15, outside 200 feet Seeds $ inch deep Dig and dry for winter 
Prizetakers Seeds April 15, outside 200 feet Sets 2 inch deep I quart sets to 100 feet 
Ready in 18 weeks from seed Rows 2 feet apart 
Parsley Triple Curled April 15, outside 50 feet Hardy. Soak seeds over night 
Ready in 8 weeks 3 inch deep Seeds slow to start 
6 inches apart I ounce to 150 foot row 
Rows 2 feet apart 
Parsnip Hollow Crown April 15 outside 50 feet Hardy I ounce seed to 200 feet 
Ready in 15 weeks + inch deep Winter in place or in pits 
Rows 13 feet apart Improved by frost 
Seeds start slowly 
Peas Thomas Laxton April 1, outside 150 feet Hardy 
April 15, ontside 150 feet 3 inches deep early varieties. 
May 1, outside 150 feet 4 inches deep late varieties = 
Juno May 1, outside 150 feet Early in double rows 
May 15, outside 150 feet Late rows 3 feet apart 
June «1, outside ? 150 feet Moist 
Telephone June 15, outside 150 feet I quart seed to 150 feet 
July 1, outside 150 feet 
July 15, outside 150 feet 
Laxton Aug. 1, outside Ready in 8 weeks 150 feet 
Aug. 15, outside 150 feet 
March 1, under glass Very tender Start in good heat 
Pepper Chinese Giant Set out in May 25 pots 4 inch deep Hang in cellar for winter & 
Ready in 20 weeks Rows 2 feet apart 
Potatoes Noroton Beauty April 1 (early) 2 inches deep, early 8 or 10 bushels to acre 
May 1 (early) 5 inches deep, late Sprout before planting 
Gold Coin May 15 (Main crop) Rows 3 feet apart 
Ready in 12 weeks 1 peck to 100-foot row 
Pumpkin Winter Luxury May 15, outside 20 hills Tender I ounce seed to 50 hills 
Ready in 15 weeks 6 feet apart Winter warm and dry 
r Manure 
Radish French Breakfast March 7 under glass and every two weeks] 25 feet each time Hardy 
Ready in 4 weeks % inch deep 
I ounce seed to roo feet 
Soil light and rich 
Salsify Mammoth Sandwich Island] April 15, outside 200 feet Hardy 
Ready in 18 weeks % inch deep 
Rows 2 feet apart 
I ounce seed to 100 feet 
Winter in place or in pits 
Spinach Viroflay April 1, outside 100 feet Hardy 
April 15, outside too feet t inch deep 
May 1, outside 100 feet Rows 14 foot apart 
New Zealand May 1, outside roo feet I Ounce seed to 200 feet 
June 1, outside 100 feet Very rich soil 
Viroflay Sept. 1, outside 200 feet Winter under straw cover 
Ready in 5 weeks 
Squash Delicata March 15, under glass 3 pots Tender 
Early Golden Custard March 15, under glass 3 pots 1 inch deep 
Crookneck March 15, under glass 3 pots 4 feet apart 
Delicata May 15, outside 6 hills Hubbard 6 feet apart 
Early Golden Custard May 15, outsidé 6 hills Winter warm and dry 
Crookneck May 15, outside 6 hills 1 ounce seed for 25 hills 
Ready in 7 weeks For Hubbard make special soil of sand 
Hubbard May 15, outside 20 hills and manure 
Ready in 15 weeks 
Tomato Earliana March 1, under glass 50 plants Tender 
Crimson Cushion April 1, under glass 150 plants 4 inch deep 
Set out in May Keep hotbed cool 
Ready in 18 weeks 3 feet apart in row 
Rows 3 feet apart 
Pinch off side shoots 
I Ounce seed to 2,000 plants 
Hang in cellar for early winter 
Turnip Early Milan White April 17, outside 25 feet Hardy I ounce seed to 200 feet 
June 15, outside 25 feet % inch deep Winter in pits 


Ready in 9 weeks 


Rows 14 feet apart 


The garden path in May, with the picking border to the right, where plants are ‘tried out"’ 


Planting Flowers for Succession Effects—By M. T. R., os 


M* “garden path” began in a very 
small way indeed, as a sort of 
catch-all for everything not needed or wanted 
in my little formal garden, into which the 
path leads, making it one continuous whole. 
Then I called it the “picking border.” 

The path itself is 218 feet long. The 
flower borders, which are five 
feet wide, run parallel, and are 
separated from the path itself _ 
by a border of sod one foot wide. 
They are planted full to over- 
flowing with perennials and any 
gaps are filled with annuals. 

One has a great opportunity 
for effects in a path of this kind, 
and I have found several ways 
of obliterating waste places left 
bare by early blooming peren- 
nials. As I always grow hun-_ 
dreds and hundreds of fox- 
gloves and Canterbury bells (which latter 
flower is to me the most lovely thing in the 
garden), the slump is great when they are 
over. One of my schemes is to plant calen- 
dulas among foxgloves, which are cut to the 
ground when they have bloomed. The calen- 
dulas bloom beautifully until frost. Those 
particular ones were the best in the garden, 
probably because planted far apart. 


Se 


In the same way I planted salvia among 
canterbury bells, which were cut to the 
ground when over, and the salvias were a 
great success. Gladiolus bulbs I plant 
thickly among Canterbury bells, and also 
among irises. In fact, I use these bulbs 
everywhere with good effect. In many 


A combination of snapdragons and madonna lilies 


places I pull up the foxgloves and Canter- 
bury bells entirely, make the beds over and 
transplant into them coxcomb, annual 
helianthus, Empress candytuft, or any 
other easily transplanted annual. I find 
the seed of ‘annual baby’s breath useful for 
bare spots, and scattered over dead-looking 
oriental poppies, it covers them nicely and 
doesn’t hurt the poppies. 


I am enthusiastic over annuals, and grow 
them in profusion in my “picking border.” 
This border is the length and width of the 
others, and is on the right side of the path 
border. Here I grow all of the well-known 
annuals in rows, which makes it easier to 
care for them (from seed planted May ist 
in the open ground). A few 
are started in the hotbed March 
rst — snapdragon, stock,  sal- 
via, phlox, Empress candytuft, 
and sometimes others. I have 
found better success with these 
started early. Empress candy- 
tuft is a most successful annual— 
some of mine measured eighteen 
inches tall, and had heads like 
hardy phlox. We make several 
plantings during the summer, and 
I was picking it all November. 

Last summer the quaintness of 
their names induced me to try Joseph’s coat, 
love-lies-bleeding, and Flora’s paint brush, 
and I found only the latter pretty enough to 
try again. Two most charming annuals have 
been quite a discovery to me as they are not 
generally known in this vicinity: Godetia, 
which looks like a small pink and white 
poppy 1s a mass of bloom all summer, and 
enduring till frost; and the pink agrostemma. 


By June the border is full of color, which is kept up in a constantly changing succession of effects until frost 
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Flowering Shrubs for Continuous Effects — By E. L. D. Seymour, % 


New 


A PLANTING TABLE THAT SHOWS WHAT ARE THE BEST HARDY SHRUBS ACCORDING 


TO THE COLOR OF THE FLOWERS AND ARRANGED IN THEIR SEASON OF BLOOM 


HY not provide color after color 

the season through, and even then 

be able to anticipate cheery fruit clusters or 

warm, bright foliage all winter? In the 

woods for the mere trouble of transplanting, 

and in the nurseries for prices more than 

reasonable in proportion to the ultimate 

effects possible, are materials for the garden 

artist who aims at impressionistic painting 
for permanent effects. 

Plant for mass and border effects, 
rather than for individual specimens. 
The former soften the lines of boundaries 
and buildings, carry the eye gradually 
about the landscape, and either supply 
backgrounds for herbaceous plants, or 


take their place in front of imposing 
forest masses. 

Thorough soil preparation is of prime 
importance. In poor locations, either un- 
drained or barren, provide practically a new 
soil of rich loam, well supplied with humus. 
Give the roots room to stretch out, then 
pack the earth firmly around them. 

Keep in mind the relative leaf and root sur- 
faces, and when the injured roots have been 
cut off cleanly, reduce the top in proportion. 

The heavy mulch of coarse manure, straw 
or leaves is usually necessary the first win- 
ter, but thereafter the falling leaves pro- 
vide all that is ordinarily needed. 

Anything may be planted in spring, and 


in the case of quick-growing, delicate shrubs 
is essential. Fall planting will often prove 
most convenient, however. 

Refrain from systematic annual pruning 
of shrubs. If they have any form at all 
when planted, and are cut back carefully then 
they can be relied upon to grow gracefully, 
naturally and effectively. Take out dead 
wood, remonstrate with long  spindling 
branches, and once in a while remind the 
shrub of the form it should take — then let 
Nature look out for the rest. 

Besides those noted below, the main win- 
ter effects are gained with the evergreens and 
the shrubs of bright-colored fruits or barks, 
which are not discussed at this time. 


Color symbols: W, white; Y, yellow; Pi, pink; R, red; Pu, purple; B, blue. The figure (2) after the common name indicates the plant belongs rather to the second half of the month. The asterisk (*) 
marks the evergreen species. The reader will note that the illustrations are arranged by season, too 


Common Name Botanical Name Col. 


MARCH 
Weeping filbert .........- 


F Height of 
Cae iel A bloat Habit 
(feet) 
Drooping cat- | 5-10 ft.| Weeping.-.-..- Thrives in almost any soil. 


Corylus Avellana, var. 
pendula soe see 


Japanese pussy... ....... | Salix multinervis. ...-- 
Bush honeysuckle. .--...- Lontcera Standishi ....| W. 
Hall’s magnolia (2)....... | Magnolia stellata... .... | W. 
Splice | DUSu ie sea oe Benzoin oderiferum....| Y. 
Cornelian cherry. .-...--- ‘CornusiMas ere eee 
Leatherwood. --...----.---- Dirca pbalustris....---- Y 
Fragrant sumach......... | Rhus Canadensis. ...-- ¥ 
Flowering almond. ...--.. | Prunus Japonica (nana) | Pi. 
Japan quince (2)...--.... Cydonia Japonica.....| R. 
Daphne. ashe sence eae Daphne Mezereum.... - Pu 
APRIL 
Dwarf juneberry (2) -....- Amelanchier Botrya- W. 
PUI. a ee ee 
Weathersleatt mens an eee ee Chamedaphne calycu- W 
[TEES & Seas o Aas 
japan von or ““Gou-| Eleagnus longipes...-.- W 
7) Ee ee eee 
Pearl bushi (2). e2 ee Exochorda grandi- W 
OPER SE PR 
Swamp leucothoé. ........ Leucothoe racemosa.... | W. 
Sibertanierab. 22.5052 -- Pyrus baccata (Malus. . | W. 
baccaa) ee eee 
American bladder nut (2).. | Staphylea trifolia...... W 
Chinese (or Japanese) Spee Sinensis (mol- MG 
Azalea; (2) eee ee eee wal ee LES) soe eee 
Barberry (2) 22.20. ce esos Berbeis Thunbergit . We 
<olden belle x. Ra ane Forsythia suspensa...-- V4 
Garland flower* (2) ...... Daphne Gneorum....-- 1 
Sand myrtle* (2) -...---- Leiophyllum buxifo- Pi. 
hit: ek ee 
Stagger bush.....-.-...-- Pieris Mariana........ Pi 
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Weeping filbert 


Bush honeysuckle 


Remarks oj Special Interest 


kn eee attractive yellow foliage. 
Supposedly a hybrid of S. Caprea, a much larger form. Catkins are large, abundant 
Like all willows, grows well in wet places. 


C. Avellana an erect and smaller form. Var. aurea has 
Several varieties useful also for their nuts. 


Propagated by cuttings. 
very fragrant. Showy scarlet ber- 


ries in autumn. In North needs a sheltered position, but worth it. 


The earliest shrubby magnolia, the large (3-inch) sweet-scented flowers appearing 
before the leaves. Flowers freely at an early age. 


Plant against background. 
Honey-colored rosettes appear before leaves, 
Foliage yellow in autumn. Entire bush aromatic. 


With glossy foliage, yellow flowers in small clusters in early spring and bright red ber- 


ries In autumn, a very attractive shrub. Almost any soil and either sun or shade. 


Hardy, and though not very showy, pro- 


duces its small yellow flowers very early, before the leaves which are smooth and shiny. 


Thick spikes of small yellow flowers appear before leaves. One of the best cover plants, 


Foliage tinted in fall. Large red fruit clusters. 


Flowers abundant, rose-colored, always double, appearing with the leaves. 


Somewhat resembles P. triloba or flowering plum, but smaller and less used as stock. 


Thick spiny bush, excellent for hedges. Scarlet flowers (1-2 in.), single or in small clus- 


Other varieties with flowers ranging to pure white. 
The flower clusters appear before the leaves often 


as early as February. Needs well-drained, light soil,and prefers some shade. 


Berries dark red and edible. Stands 


A. spicata smaller, more profusely flowered, but slightly less hardy. 
Low evergreen spreading shrub. Tiny white bell-like flowers along nodding ter- 


Thrives in peaty and sandy moist soil. 
Scarlet, edible berries very showy 


E. argentea (silver berry) very attractive, with silvery foliage and fruits. 
When in flower the most brilliant shrub of its season. 


Covered with drooping race- 
Prune for shape, or use in background. 
Terminal erect racemes of small flowers. 


Ugly, thin foliage. 


Not as showy as L. Catesbei, but hardy in the North where the former is not. 


The largest-flowered azalea. Yellow to deep orange. 


The common decorative crab with pure white blossoms, bright green foliage, and 


Various forms, but all hardy. 


Hardy, stout shrub, with pretty white flowers into May, and odd, inflated seed pods. 
S. Bumalda, with creamy blossoms in June, may be Planted Snes singly. 


Later than A. Canadensis 


(purple) and A. udiflora (pink); but more showy. Easy to transplant spring or fall. 


Fine for low hedges. Hardy, vigorous, prefering dry soil. Foliage handsome all 
B. vulgaris larger, with long yellow racemes in May, June. 


season, 


Fortunet, smaller, but more erect and vigor- 


ous. All the forms hardy, vigorous, and largely free from insects and 


Catkins 4 ft.| Drooping.. -- 
and attractive. 
Single ee eeee 3-6 ft Spreading... . | Half evergreen shrub. Flowers faintly blushed, 
Single=js22 252 5-to ft.}| Spreading... . 
Rosettes ...-- 6-15 ft. | Upright One of the earliest flowering shrubs. 
with crimson fruit in fall. 
Smalley. eee 3 6—zouthn |e Densere sera 
Singles s)--/-6 2-6 kt Branchy . .... | Strong-growing in any moist loam soil. 
Spike Leen Sh) Seo ee Spreading. .. . 
especially for dry, rocky banks. 
Singlek eee ee 2—5) tt Bushys-2- = Hardy. « 
Single ....... | 3-6 ft Dense. 
ters, followed by odd green fruit. 
3-flowered. .-. | 4-ft Erect = The only hardy deciduous daphne. 
Short, loose - 4-6 ft Tree form.... | Small flowers in loose, small racemes in profusion. 
es variety of soils. 
Long, thin . - I—3) ft Spreading. .. . 
mina! leafy branches. Hardy, 
Single: = oso- 3-6 ft Brect:Ats-2- On white flowers inconspicuous but fragrant. 
in June. 
Long plumes.. | 6-8 ft Opener eee 
emes, dazzling white. 
Short, erect... | 5-ro ft.]| Erect........ | Prefers moist situations, and some shade. 
Short, few 6-8 ft Tree form... 
flowered . -. abundant small red fruit in clusters. 
se, nod-, 6-12 ft. | Upright 
Ging Tue e Use for massing. 
Loose, erect 3-8 ft Erect 
Single F23- 2 - 2-4 ft Dense!:, . 52>. 
berries all winter. 
Single: 222-7 5-8 ft Weeping. ... . Small flowers thickly along stem. Var. 
Thick heads. . | 4-2 ft. | Trailing...... 
for rockeries, 
Flat head..... | 1-3 ft. Densese see 
Pink or white flowers in profusion. 
Nodding, slim. } 2-4 ft. | Arching. ....-. Graceful, hardy species. 


ica larger, more beautiful, but less hardy. 


Hall’s magnolia 
166 


A low-trailing evergreen form. Often plea again in summer. 
ving in sunny places. D 
Resembles dwarf box and is suited to borders and rockeries in both sun and shade. 


Flowering almond 


A good cover 
. Blagayana more ascending, flowers whiter. 


In flower throughout June. 
Flowers pink to wien in long drooping clusters. P. Japon- 
P. floribunda a dense evergreen species. 


Leather leaf 
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Pearl bush Siberian crab Bladder nut Chinese azalea Japan barberry ' 


FLOWERING SHRUBS FOR CONTINUOUS EFFECTS — Continued | 


= = : a eee WE = = / 
; | Height of | 
Common Name Botanical Name Col. Chari ) Web Habit Remarks of Special Interest | 
(Jeet : | || 
ee ee — I 
} 
Red chokeberry (2). .----- Sorbus arbutijolia ...-- Re |) Small oececas 6-12 ft. | Upright.... .. | Good for borders, preferring moist soil. Flowers red-tinged to white. Clusters of red ; 
fruit make attractive showing. S. melanocarpa (nigra) a lower form, with black berries. \ 
Hardy evergreen azalea*.. | Asalea Indica, var. Rupvatiablemes.calii—89 sit. | ilrectr ne sees Rich purple flowers early and in profusion. Hardy usually around New York. Several i 
ONCE ee eek tears tees. its forms and crosses showing various shades of red and purple. 
Wilac (2)...........-®.-. | Syringa oblata....- 2... Wargesia-.2 se Gan it, || BIW ce cooe The earliest-flowering species, usually before the end of April. S. vulgaris and S. | 
Pu. Chinensis follow quickly, including many colors from white to purple. | 
Yellow root or brook NXanthorrhiza apiifolia.. Drooping .... | 1-15 ft.| Shrubby..-.-.. | Bright yellow wood. Handsome foliage becoming golden in autumn. Flowers small, 
Heathenariere(reiee ert re Pu. dark, in loose, hanging lashes. Prefers moist, shady situation. Often not hardy. | 
MAY \ | 
Ghent azalea ............ Azalea Gandavensis ... | W. | Loose......-- 2-4 ft. | Erect........ | Includes many varieties, all hybrids, some of undetermined parentage. These embrace : 
all shades of white, yellow, pink, red and lilac. Flowering May to July. | 
Red-osier dogwood . .....- Cornus stolonifera..... W. | Dense, small . | 4-8 ft. | Erect........] Red-branched, profusely flowered species. There is a yellow-barked var. C. candidissima HH 
4 is later and smaller, with gray branches, free flowering. Grow in most soils. 1 
Chinese cotoneaster. ...-.-. Cotoneaste? multiflora .. | W. | Small cymes. . | 3-6 ft. Arching yaar The most decorative hardy cotoneaster; bears red fruit. C. buxtfolia, a low, evergreén Nh 
species with especially attractive red berries. Needs well-drained soil and sun. | 
Japanese snow flower. .... | Dentsia gracilis....... | W. | Ragged....-. 1-3 ft. Arching. ..-..- Very beautiful when covered with snowy blossoms. D. Lemoinei more spreading and 
more hardy in New York. Well-suited for shrubbery borders in well-drained soil. 
Boowdrop tree or silver Halesia tetraptera.....- W. | 2 or 3-flowered || 5-10 ft. | Bushy......-- Naturally is irregular and bushy, but may be trained to tree form. Flowers like snow- 
Be eye retsterelerice = iS drops before leaves. Easily transplanted from woods and grows well in shelter. Ht 
RiGineaa laurel¥ (2) ..-.- Kalmia latifolia....... | W.| Thick......-. | 4-10 ft.] Erect........]| Needs treatment like rhododendrons, but is less particular as to soil. ‘Transplant in Hh 
early fall, and mulch the first winter. Provide shade if moisture is lacking. } 
Japanese bush honey- Lonicera Morrowi..... W. | 2-flowered.... | 3-6 ft. | Spreading. ... | Dark green foliage sets off the many white, changing to yellow flowers, and the bright . 
Suckle|(2) Eo te oes sos: red fruit from August until winter. Another var. with yellow berries. | 
Mock orange (2).......-- | Philadel phus coron- sco || Soma cooebe- 5-10 ft.| Upright...... | The common, reliable form, including varieties of different colors, some double. The 1) 
ONUUS yet eee ace hybrids P. Zegheri and Lemoinei are lower, more spreading, more effective. Ht 
Beacheplundus peer ssc Prunus maritima, ....- W. | Single ....... 3-8 ft. | Spreading. ..- | Flowers small but abundant. Purple decorative fruit edible. Grows vigorously anywhere | 
not too wet. Well suited to sandy soil. Often attacked by black knot. | 
Evergreen thorn*. .......- Pyracantha coccinea... | W. | Plattish....-- | 3-6 ft. || Stiff. -......- Hardy in Massachusetts, with some protection. Red fruit in profusion usually last 
all winter. Grows well in most soils; prefers a sunny position. Is easily trained. 1 
Winites kerriae elt = Rhodotypos kerrioides .. | W. | Single .....-.- 3-6 ft. | Branching.-.-. | Conspicuous for its large white flowers and bright green foliage. Shiny black fruit 1 
usually persists over winter. Will do well in almost any good soil. i 
ROE aGocdaueeasoe seen ee IROSGNFULOSA.. ee aa We || Stale o22ss2< ES) this || IDEWEE ze cte A thorny, hardy, very ornamental shrub. Large white flowers, dark foliage persist- } 
ing late, and large orange-colored fruits all winter. One of the best roses. } 
SINC Bete sre aioe Maes steers ooo SWEAZD UO NSUIOS 0.  o ee o W. | Flat masses .. | 3-6 ft. | Arching. .....! The most ‘effective early spirea. Other valuable species are S. Thunbergi, Cantoniensis, |} 
Van Houttet, bracteata and prunijolia. All these do well in moderately moist soil. 1 
Japanese snowball. ...--.. Viburnum tomentosum, .| W. | Spherical... - . 3-8 ft. | Spreading... .| Hardy. Gradually replacing V. Opulus, var. sterile, the common snowball often infested 
var. plicaltum ....--- by aphids. V. macrocephalum, var. sterile, huge flower clusters. i 
Xanthocerassiese a. sc = Nanthoceras sorbifolia_. | W. | Thick spikes . | 5-12 ft. | Upright. ....- | Resembles mountain ash. Showy terminal flower clusters and decorative foliage. Will | 
grow in most any soil; hardy when established. Comparativ ely free from insects. | 
BALDELLY Ayer ereiere oer cin Berberis vulgaris...... Y. | Slender.....~-. 3-5 ft. | Spreading.... | Hardy, vigorous. Drooping tassels of yellow replaced in fall by red berries, persis- | 
tent over winter. Will thrive almost anywhere. Good for single or mass planting | | 
Siberian pea tree......... | Caragana frutescens ... | Y. | Single ......- 6-10 ft. | Erect....-..- | Handsome pea-like flowers. C. arborescens, much larger, and C. microphylla, C. ham- i 
lagu, and pygmea dwarfs. Hardy and grow best in a sandy, sunny location. 
2 Scotchy broomea-)- soe Cytisus Scoparius...-..- Ye. || Sra escevsee 3-30 ft.| Erect....-...- | Recommended for covering raw and broken bits of landscape. Fairly hardy north, 
but if winter killed will grow new branches. Flowers appear along nearly bare stems, 
2 Strawberry bush.........- Euonymus alatus......| Y. | Small, few 3-8 ft. | Spreading... . | Especially handsome with its purple fall foliage. EE. obovatus a low-trailing species. | 
flowered... . and E. radicans a climbing evergreen. Easily grown in almost any soil. | 
Sea buckthorn. ........-- Hippophoe rhamnoides .| Y. | 2- or 3-flow- 2-6 ft. | Low, strag- Silvery foliage and orange-colored berries very effective. Will stand sandy soil. Excel- | 
v ered... .... linge ee lent for seashore planting. ‘To obtain fruit effects mix forms in planting. | 
Golden chain....-......-- Laburnum vulgare. .... Y. | Wistaria-like-. | 6-15 ft.| Erect... .....| Give plenty of space for spreading and to show the drooping terminal clusters. Does | 
well in sun or shade in ordinary soil. Comparatively free from pests. a 
Buffalo currant.......-..- Ribes aureum .......-. We || Witin, qarlll 55 |] S35 sits. |) BisinAs 55856 The most decorative of the currants. Dark blue or black fruit. R. alpinum has red 
berries. Both species hardy and vigorous everywhere. Free from thorns. i 
Buffalovberry). ssc. e-ecr « Shepherdia argentea...| Y. | Dense, small . | 6-15 ft. | Upright......| Flowers many but small. Especially valuable for its silvery foliage and yellow, edible i 
berries. Plant in prominent positions. S. Canadensis may do better. 
Japan Judas tree (Japon-. | Cercis Chinensis...... Pi. | Thin, small .. | 3-10 ft. }| Tree form.... | A shrub in culture, by nature a tree. The most beautiful species, but less hardy than { 
NANT aia ie Bee eevee C. Canadensis, a larger form. Transplant when young in rich, sandy loam. 
IWielmelatseroysiminmicirsincoos Diervilla florida. ...... Pi. | few-flowered. . | 3-6 ft. | Arching. ..._. Very free-flowering, showy and rather hardy. Varieties range in color from a white to 
i deep rose. Thrives in warm garden soil, shade and moisture being most desirable. 
Rhododendron*.......... | Rhododendron Calijro- Jel |) MUERTE. oo serse Beas) ioe |) 1s, ooo ae An early species, but as hardy as Catawbiense. Blossoms pink to rosy purple. Needs 
A MIGUIND seats eae good soil and some shelter without shading. Excellent around large, high trees. r 
ROSeya CaCldaeeeer emer ere Robinia hispida.......| Pi. | Loose, erect .. | 2-8 ft. | Spreading.... | Blooms into June and often during summer. Good for banks or isolated masses, \ 
: where its spreading habit will not affect other plants. Injured by borers. it 
Himalayan lilac (2). -.-..- Syringa villosd......-. Pi. | Large, dense. . | 4-8 ft. | Bushy........ A pink medium early species. The culture for all the lilacs is the same. Cut off dead a 
blossoms and prune them to give time for next year’s flowering wood to grow. at | 


| 
} 
Garland flower Hardy azalea Japan snow flower Snowdrop tree Mountain laurel | 
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Rose acacia Tree peony 


FOR CONTINUOUS EFFECTS — Continued 


Common Name 


ahamaniske eee ee Aeees 
Tree peony (2)....----.-- 


Common lilac (2) ......-- 


JUNE 


Wild rosemary*.........- 
European Juneberry.....- 
White azalea.---.--..---- 
Weutziaseeeseee eee eee 


ibtvdrangealnesee ee eeeee 9. 


Regel’s privet... ....---.- 
(Rernettyvare nar rer eet 
Ninebark spirea.. ......-- 
IRosesbaytie nea aeectioe 


ROSG ar neta ieee = 


Spanish bayonet.-....-..- 
Wild senna............ © 
Wielgelasr cscecacecocscr @ 


Dyer’s greenweed........- 


Globe flower (Japanese 
Corchorus) 


Upright bush honeysuckle O 


Sweetbriary ae. tp eee 
Carolina allspice .--..-- o 
Smokelbushi essere 
Hedysarum............2 
Sheep laurel............ fu) 


Hardy rhododendrons. - - 9 


Rosa rubiginosa....... 


Calycanthus floridus..:.| R. 


Rhus Cotinus. - - 


Botanical Name Col. Charnes oh 
Tamarix parviflora....} Pi. | Many small 
spikes ..... 
Peoma Moutan...-.-- |) R. |) Simple -- = -- 
Syringa vulgaris......- Pu. | Large, dense . 
Andromeda polifolia.... | W. | Single ......- 
Amelanchier vulgaris .. | W. | Short she 
Azalea viscosa ......-- W’. || Variable... - 
Deutzia Lemoinei...-.. - *| W. | Large, broad.. 
Hydrangea radiata..... | W. | Globular..... 
Ligustrum Ibota, var. W. | Drooping .--... 
Regelianum.......-- 
Pernettya mucronata ...| W. | Single .....-- 
Physocar pus opuli- W. | Thick, round 
OTIS. oe BBM Sa eos 
Rhododendron maxi- Wi). || Larges: 222. - 
MUM oie fo oie cela 
Rosa arvensis (repens).. | W. | Few-flowered 
Sambucus Canadensis. . | W. | Flat, dense. -- 
Sorbaria sorbifolia.....| W. | Thick, upright 
Spirea decumbens... . . W. | Small, thick - - 
Stephandra flexuosa ...| W. 1008) droop-. 
Styrax Americana.... . W. ina Hered a 
Syringa Pekinensis.... | W. | Dense, large. . 
Viburnum molle. ...--- W. | Roundish.... 
Yucca filamentosa.....- W. | Tall, loose ... 
Cassia Marylandica ote) Was, If) Teooseseeeree. 
Diervilla Lonicera.....| Y. | Flat, crowded 
Genista tinctoria......- Y. | Long, erect. .. 
Kerria Japonica .....- Yoeiomeles eee 
“Potentilla fruticosa..... Wisin g ener 
Lonicera Tatarica...... Pi. | Small, many. - 


Pi. | 1-3-flowered. . 
Single, large . . 
Pu. | Feathery... .-. 


Hedysarum multi- Pu. | Long, droop- 
Silas 2 eee hso ssc IN B-scp eee 

Kalnuia angustifolia ... | Pu. | Dense. .....- 

Rhododendron Cataw-. . | Pu. | Many-flow- 
Diese mony oe eee ered... .... 


Lemoines deutzia 


White azalea 


Height of 
Plant 
(feet) 


Birects; ys ceva 
Branching. - - . 
Branching. . - . 
Low, spread- 
IMGs coon ae 
Upright. . .... 
Branching. - . - 
Spreading... . 


rect)y...)22-- 


Branching... . 
Spreading... . 
Shrubby. .... 
Aube 5 535 5 
Shrubby. ..... 
Upright. . - 
Procumbent - - 
Fountain-like 
Spreading... . 
Spreading... . 
Upright. . .. 
Lily-like. .... 


Erect. . 


Spreading... . 
Branching... . 
Upright. . .... 
Densereee see 
IBreCte eis as 
Branching. . .. 
Straggling. . - 

Shrubby. ..-.. 


Branching. . -. 


Common lilac 


Remarks of Special Interest 


Graceful, feathery foliage and long, loose inflorescences into summer. TJ. Gallica 
more spreading. Later. Fine for seashore planting. Will stand salty sand and spray. 

The only peony shrub. Easily cultivated and hardy in deep, rich, well-drained soil. 
Water generously, especially when blooming. Has huge, rich red blossoms May, June. 

The well-known garden lilac. Supplies the most beautiful of purple, lilac, and red 
flowers at end of May and early June. Many varieties. Hardy and grows anywhere. 

Dainty, nodding flowers in some forms pinkish. Is well adapted to planting with 
rhododendrons. and azalea. Peaty soil best. 

A dwarf form. Ornamental racemes and later blue-black berries even more showy. 
Has wide range of soils and climates. 

Abundant flowers white or rose-tinted 1 to 3 in. For other color effects A. Pontica 
yellow and orange, A. Albrecti, purple, and different varieties of A. Gandavensis. 
One of the hardiest and most vigorous. Flowers profuse and showy. Excellent to 

follow D. gracilis in border being more beautiful. 
With H. arborescens, the hardiest early species. H. arborescens, var. sterilis is Hills 
of Snow. Best in rich, moist,sunny location. Cut back for larger flower clusters. 
The best privet for flower effects. Low and dense. L. ovalifoliwm (California privet) 
stiff but best for hedges, flowering later. ZL. Amurense and vulgare also hardy. 

A low, pretty evergreen, with drooping flowers and berries, white to purple, in winter. 
Prefers porous, peaty soil, with sunlight. Good for rockeries in the south. 

An easily grown, graceful shrub. Profuse clusters of white flowers and inflated or 
red pods very attractive. P. Amurense more vigorous. Almost any soil satisfactory. 

One of the hardiest, most reliable species for this season. Varieties range from white 
to pink and rose. Splendid for massing. Rich, well-drained, but moist soil. 

A white-flowered, deciduous, low shrub. Some branches trailing. Hardy in New 
York. Good for walls or rockeries, where fairly good soil is supplied. 
Very free-blooming and handsome, both with flowers and purple, edible fruit. Hardy 

vigorous, will grow anywhere. A beautiful shrub deserving more cultivation in gardens. 
Showy terminal panicles of white flowers. Handsome foliage early in spring. 
for wood or shrub border oF along stream. In suitable soil spreads rapidly. 
A pretty form for rockeries. Van Houtei, Cantonensis, bracteata, etc., are, perhaps, 
blooming at this time. S. ee has light to dark pink flowers. All hardy. 
Attractive, hardy shrubs for borders or banks. Easily grown and transplanted. Small 
flowers so abundant as to make whole plant showy. In S. Tanake foliage colors. 
Thrive best in light, porous soil. Are handsome in flower and loose, spreading habit. 
S. Obassia, and Japonica are other hardy, vigorous species. 

This species ‘and S. Amurersis, with yellow-white flowers, are nests the latest and 
among the largest lilacs. Fine for lawn specimens. Same culture as S. vulgaris. 

A later species than V. dentatum (arrow wood) but with more beautiful dark green 
foliage. Blooming with V. tomentosum and V. Opulus, but continuing later. 

Spreading, narrow leaves form a base from which stalks rise, bearing huge clusters of 
white flowers like giant lilies-of-the-valley. Desires a sandy loam, if possible. 

A hardy shrub with showy bright flowers and finely cut, light green foliage. Not par- 
ticular as to soil, but delights in sunny exposure. 

Thrive in any fair soil, preferring moisture and shade. D. sessijolia slightly larger 
and hardier. Some other species with pink to crimson flowers. 

Bright and ornamental when in bloom. ‘This and a smaller spiny species, G, German- 
ica, not entirely hardy, but in sheltered place and with winter protection will thrive. 

An attractive shrub all the year. War. flore pleno has double, more showy flowers. 
Hardy in well-drained, slightly sheltered position. Flowers are better in shade. 

A vigorous, hardy, useful shrub. Flowers all summer. Prefers moist, but will grow 
in dry soil. P. argentea for dry, rocky soil. P. tridentata, low evergreen. 

One of the most effective bush honeysuckles. Delicate flowers, coral berries August. 
Like sunny situation, any fair soil. Several varieties with flowers lighter and deeper. 

Handsome, hardy compact rose. R. lucida more upright, attractive foliage. R. Carolina 
(Swamp Rose) fine for low, marshy place. All have large, bright fruits in winter. 

Handsome foliage and very sweet, large reddish-brown flowers. Almost hardy North. 
Any well-drained, rich soil, in either sun or shade. 

A peculiarly beautiful shrub all summer. The feathery purple clusters become gray 
and smoky against the coloring leaves till late fall. Hardy and thrives in drained soil. 

A hardy, sun-loving, low shrub of easy culture any where. Showy purple flowers. 
HZ. coronarium a familiar red-flowered species. Former is especially Beod for rock-work. 

A dwarf form following K. latifolia. With light green foliage and simple or com- 
pound flowers. Several varieties with white and pink or red blossoms. 

For New York the hardiest and best species; includes a number of varieties of all shades, 
white to purple, as Purpureum grandiflorum, Roseum elegans, John Waterer. 


Common elder 


Flat hydrangea 
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Chinese lilac Kerria Spice bush Smoke bush Rhododendron 


FLOWERING SHRUBS FOR CONTINUOUS EFFECTS — Continued 


Height of 
Common Name Botanical Name Col. Char CANS Gh Plant Habit Remarks of Special Interest ii} 
Flower (feel) 1 
neers Cece eS Tce ee! | 
Flowering raspberry . .. @. | Rubus odoratus.......- 1b, || Weitere, o 5556 3-6 ft. | Spreading... . | Strong-growing, hardy and bold in shrubbery. Flowers rosy purple resembling sin- 
gle roses. Prefers shady woods and banks, and in fair soil will spread rapidly. 
Nbeliawa4 to cies ys sai Abelia grandiflora.... . Pu.| Plumes......]} 2-5 ft. | Erect........ | The hardiest, most free-flowering species. Blooms from June to November, white- 
~ tinged to purple. Likes sandy loam and should be protected in winter. 
Hardy buddleia.. ....- 5 ©_| Buddleia Lindleyana. .. | Pu.| Drooping....| 3-6 ft. | Branching.... | One of the hardiest and handsomest. If killed back in winter, sends out new bran- 
ches. Thrives in light soil and warm sunny situation. 
Burning bush, wahoo ..... Euonymus atropur- ieel, || SVOnelr oe se = 6-18 ft. | Tree form.... | Assumes beautiful fall coloring and scarlet berries. Hardy, and grows in any soil. 
TOLD DURCUS eee == Other species with yellowish flowers. £. radicans trailing and climbing evergreen. 
Dwarf horse chestnut. ... . Aesculus parviflora W. | Large, erect .. | 3-10 ft.) Erect........ | Handsome for lawn clumps. Large, showy terminal clusters and large leaves. Does 
(macrostachya). best in moist loamy soil. Flowers into July. Followed by smooth fruit. | 
New Jersey tea -..-.....- Ceanothus Ameri-° Wij) Woosess eee = 1-3 ft. | Erect......-- | Grows best in light, well-drained soil. Usually hardy, but flowers more freely if taken | 
CONUSA rs Rae up and stored in pits in winter. Prune half last year’s growth for increased bloom. . 
Buttonbushy..t. ce --4-— Cephalanthus occiden- W. | Globular..... | 3-12 ft. | Erect......-- | Blooms until September. Glossy foliage also attractive. Hardy, thriving best in a | 
Lalisve asa we sandy, somewhat moist soil. Propagate by means of hardwood cuttings taken in fall. ||| 
Sweet pepperbush....-..-- Clethra alnifolia namense Wen | eEnectey. naar 3-10 ft.| Bushy......--. Valuable for the late appearance of the showy, fragrant flowers. Moist, sandy or 
peaty soil gives best results. | 
California privet...---...- Ligustrum ovalijo- W. | Compact, long. | 5-15 ft.]| Upright...... | The best hedge privet. Flowers attractive in July and foliage purple in late fall. | 
VIO ee Lees Cut back when set or transplant three times, each deeper to give thick base. 
Memorial rose. .......--- Rosa Wichuraiana. .... | W. | Single ....... 1-3 ft. Creeping...--| A hardy, handsome half-evergreen rose for banks and rockeries; also for edgings. Blooms 111 
unt eptember. 
Spread ese site cae cle asic Spirea Bumalda....... W. | Spreading... .| 2-3 ft. | Spreading. . A late hardy, free-flowering species. White to deep-pink flowers. Var. Anthony ! 
; : Waterer, one of the best known, but a dangerous color in combination. 
Mjapanlilacke em et- cin. Syringa Japonica. ....| W.| Very largg.... | 5-20 ft. | Pyramidal..-. | The latest and largest-flowering lilac. Creamy white. Var. argentea, with varie- 1] 
° ; gated leaves. Liable to become very large if not pruned back. 
St. John’s wort.......™- | Hypericum aureum....| Y. | Few-flowered . | 3-4 ft. | Dense, stiff... | Very showy. Needs moisture and some shade, but does well even in rocky soil. H. 
calycinum (Aaron’s Beard) a low, rapidly "spreading species. 
Mouglasispireay. a=. -1----1- Spirea Douglasi....... Ih. || IDGMSS 5 5.55 5-8 ft. | Erect......-- | A western species, with deep pink flowers. Hardy North, and showy. Several crosses 1] 
as S. Billardii, Calijornica, etc., somewhat similar ‘but smaller. | 
Snowberry. --------.-- @ | Symphoricar pos race- IP, || Wows oecccse 2-6 ft. | Spreading... .] Pink flowers replaced in fall and winter by profuse white berries. S. vulgaris (coral / 
MOSUSH ae eee ee : berry) more compact; leaves and fruit persistent. Both easy to grow, good for massing. | 
sbanianiskop eee ee nee Tamarix Odessana..... | Pi. | Nodding..... 4-6 ft. | Upright....--]} A useful late-bloomer. Hardy in Massachusetts, and excellent for seaside planting, 
standing even salt spray. Handsome feathery foliage. , | 
Smooth sumach.........- THIS (WA Hts 5356 Pi. | Large, erect .. | 6-15 ft. | Branching..-. | The best late-blooming species for massing or background planting. Var. laciniata 
has fern-like leaves. Richly beautiful in fall. R. typtuna, deeper red flowers, earlier. {| 
Callicarpa..............- | Callicarpa Americana..| B. | Fruit ......-. 3-6 ft. | Erect....-..-.- | Flowers inconspicuous, but beautiful blue fruit from July into fall. Not entirely hardy, ’ 
but will grow up each season. Better protect in winter and give sheltered position. } 
@haste=tree=. 2: seas =e © | Vitex Agnus-castus....| Pu.| Dense. .....- 3-to ft. | Tree-form. .-- | Late- powering and hardy in New. York, with a little shelter. Thrives in sandy loam 
W f : 
AUGUST in dry, sunny location. incisa a less shov y species, but of graceful habit | 
Heather*......-...---- 9_ | Calluna vulgaris, var. Wis |] Sonal, osonece 4-3 ft. | Low, bushy..| A fine, hardy evergreen for borders, dry, sandy slopes and banks. Prefers sunny [ 
CLT DRO eee position. Cut branches keep. Four other varieties with pink and red flowers. } 
amarisker pyc seyeseisieises Tamarix hispida......| Pi. | Dense. ...... 3-6 ft. | Upright...... | One of the latest pink-flowering shrubs. TJ. juniperina (Japonica), much larger, but | 
otherwise similar. Both excellent for sea-coast use. } 
7 Verbena shrub. ........9. | Caryopteris Mastacan- Bie enseree sees 1-5 it. | Low, broad .. | Usually winter-killed in the North, but valuable for the blue flowers appearing each 1 
F USS ese ear summer on new growth. Give warm sandy soil, sunny position and protection. 
Swamp huckleberry. .....- Vaccinium corym- B. | Small spikes. . | 4-12 ft. | Straggling.... | Not valuable for its flowers but for the abundant “dark blue edible fruit and brilliant t 
bosum. « Reta / a , foliage in August. Thrives in gardens or wet, low soils. Easily improved. | 
Althea, rose of Sharon..... | H ibiscus ‘Syriacus. . Pu. | Single........ | 6-1 2 ft. | Branched. ... | Very.common and hardy shrub. Very variable in color/of flowers, white to deep pur- 
i F ple. Grows in any fair soil flowering until very late. Var. speciosus, double flowers. 
SEPTEMBER | 
Groundsel bush.......-© } Baccharis halimifolia... | W. | Large tassels. | 3-12 ft.| Angular...... Very late flowers, followed by filmy white fruit tassels resembling clouds of white flow- | 
; ers. ardy. Prefers sunny location. Fine for salt shore planting. / 
Bushtclovers< see c= == = Lespedeza Sieboldi.....} R. | Sprays...-... |} 1-3 ft. | Spreading....| Actually a hardy Bem But its strong, wiry stems accel a’shrub. L. bicolor, a i 
SOE, shrub 6-10 feet, slender, purple blossoms. Also a white variety. | 
Witchehazelens)4cmetsen ccc Hamamelis Virginiana. | Y. | Single ....... 6-20 ft.| Bushy........ Star-like flowers along branches. Grows any where, especially in moist, peaty soil. 
. Valuable for shrubberies. Foliage yellow and red in fall. « Odd explosive fruit. i 
Spindle tree............-. Euonymus Bungeanus.| Y. | ..----------- 5-15 ft.| Slender....... Fruits, not flowers effective, lasting late in profusion. E. Europeus bears fruit vary- | 
ing from white to red and purple. All hardy of easy culture. a 
Blue dogwood............ Cornus alternifolia. .... 1, || Wabiocsesogdée Ba See USHVier eee A handsome shrub with deep blue fruit. C. candidissima bears pretty, ‘white flowers 
on red stems. Useful for massing where general fall effect is desired. |) 
Matrimony vine.. .......- Lycium vulgare........- Ae tisy eEULG ee eeeaters 2-6 ft. | Thick, bushy The profusion of red berries against the rich foliage is very effective. Trailing habit, ; 
° . good for covering walls. Any fairly dry soil. Don’t plant near flower beds. iM 
Beauty fruit. .....------ Callicarpa purpurea....| Pu.| Fruit......... 1-4 ft. Thin, low.... | Much smaller than C. Americana; beautiful because of purple berries. Needs sunny | 


situation and warm, dry soil. Protect in winter. 


Dwarf chestnut Sweet pepper bush St. John’s wort Beauty fruit Rose of Sharon 


The Great Importance of Yew-—By Wilhelm Miller, 3 


Ope of the most artistic gardens in 
England is the one at Broadway 
Gloucestershire, England, for which Mrs. 
Francis D. Millet, wife of the famous 
American artist is responsible. A singular 
feature of the garden is the quaint old tower 
shown in the accompanying picture. I 
believe it was used as a viewing place by an 
eccentric former owner, but its history is of no 
consequence for my purpose, since this is 
obviously the sort of feature which it would 
be foolish not to preserve, but which it would 
be equally foolish for you or me to build. 

The important thing to which I wish to 
call attention is the superb old trimmed 
hedge of yew in front of that tower. There 
is not a hole or break in it anywhere, or any 
patch of a different color. The uniformity 
and density of it are a marvel and a joy. 
And, most important of all, see what a 
splendid background it makes for the 
flowers! How fine it would be to have a 
flower garden surrounded by a high wall 
of yew, as one often sees in England! 

Alas, the English yew (Taxus baccata) is 
not sufficiently hardy in the Northern 
United States. Our nearest equivalent is 
the Japanese yew (Taxus cuspidata) which 


is hardy, but little known. Our native yew 
(Taxus Canadensis) or “‘ground hemlock,” 
has the same flat spray and feathery texture 
as the English yew and American hemlock, 
but since it is practically a trailing plant, 
no one ever thinks of it as a possible sub- 
stitute for English yew. Nevertheless, I 
am not at all sure that it could not be trained 
and trimmed as a hedge and it is possible 
that some one may discover a single plant 
of it which naturally grows erect and could 
be persuaded to attain a height of six or 
eight feet. Indeed Mr. Rehder declares 
that in cultivation the American yew gen- 
erally becomes more upright. And I have 
even heard of a variety, macrophylla, obtain- 
able from a nursery in France which is said 
to attain a height of ten feet in eight years! 

The best tall evergreen hedge for flower 
gardens, in my opinion, is box, but that 
must be protected from winter winds and 
sunshine and is therefore out of the question 
for most American families. The choice 
generally narrows right down to hemlock, 
which has practically the same texture as 
English yew. It is not quite as dark, but 
it is rich, shining and more cheerful than 
yew. I have strong faith that, as the 


centuries roll by, hemlock will become our 
favorite evergreen hedge for ornamental 
purposes. It grows faster than yew, but 
is likely to lose its foliage at the base. How- 
ever, such gaps can be obscured by planting 
small, cheap hemlocks in such a way, that, 
when trimmed, they seem to be part of the 
original hedge. 

Although hemlock grows more quickly 
than yew it is far too slow for the average 
American in our present mood. But we 
must learn patience from the Englishman. 
The American who “can’t wait” plants 
privet —a vile substitute — and of course 
his place lacks charm. We ought to buy 


old sections of hemlock hedge, root-prune 


them, transplant them and patch them up. 
Of if we cannot afford this we ought to plant 
hemlock and wait. Never, never, never. 
shall we have American gardens as charm- 
ing as the English until we learn to be as 
patient as the English. Your typical Eng- 
lishman is not appalled at the idea of wait- 
ing twenty years for a yew hedge ten feet 
high. And neither should we. Those twenty 
years are not a blank. There is beauty 
enough while you are waiting for the supreme 
touch that age alone can give. 


A splendid piece of yew in the garden of Mr. and Mrs. Francis D. Millet at Broadway, Gloucestershire, England 
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Ten Years Growing Hardy Carnations—By Mrs. L. J. Bates $% 


YOU CAN RAISE: THEM FROM SEED WITHOUT GREENHOUSE OR COLDFRAMES—MARGUERITES BLOOM THE FIRST YEAR, 
BORDER CARNATIONS THE SECOND—FINE COLORS AND DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE—PLANTS MAY LAST SIX YEARS 


WE Americans have a singularly dis- 
torted idea about carnations. To 
us the name suggests only the varieties that 
florists force in winter for cut flowers. In 
Europe the word ‘“‘carnation”’ refers to a 
summer-blooming race of flowers which are 
charming for garden effect, as well as for 
cutting. 

These hardy border carnations are shame- 
fully neglected. True, their flowers may not 
be quite as large or their stems as long as 


Among the improved annuals are doubles like this 


the winter-blooming varieties, but then, 
not every one can afford a greenhouse! 
And besides, greenhouse carnations are dis- 
carded after a single season, whereas these 
may give good results for five or six years. 

People sometimes say: ‘How fine it 
would be if the greenhouse carnations were 
hardy!” Hardiness is not the point at all. 
As a matter of fact, greenhouse carnations 
will often survive the winter outdoors. But 
people forget what a weary round of staking, 
disbudding, feeding and spraying would be 
required to bring outdoor blooms up to the 
indoor standard. And the chief reason why 


greenhouse carnations are such sad misfits 
in the garden is their ungainly habit. Their 
flowers may be large, but they are too few, 
and the stems are uncomfortably long. 
On the other hand, border carnations have 
a charming habit, and fit to perfection. 
They make bushy plants covered with flowers, 
bear more flowers on a stem, and the stems 
are just right in every way. 

The evolution of these garden carnations 
is highly interesting. There have been 
two main lines of effort on the part of hybrid- 
izers. One is to make the plants bloom 
earlier, for the border carnations as a class 
do not bloom until the second year from 
seed. This line of work has culminated 
in. the Marguerite class which blooms the 
first year. Marguerites can be coaxed into 
flower in three to five months from seed, 
depending somewhat upon the variety, 
but more upon cultural conditions. 

The other great line of evolution has 
been toward the everblooming character. 
Normally, the garden carnations bloom 
for a fortnight in June or July, and 
are then gone until next year. _| 
There are a great many strains ~> | 
and varieties that pretend to be § 

: ~ 
perpetual, and in Europe they may 
be, just as the roses are; but in 
our hot, dry climate we can only 
expect scattering flowers 
after the main rush of 
bloom. How many flowers 
we get in August and Septem- ¥ 
ber depends partly on the vari- 
ety, but chiefly upon cultura 
conditions. 

Therefore, we believe, our 
readers will welcome this 
full and careful account 
of cultural methods by an 
amateur who has grown 
hardy carnations success- 
fully for ten years.—THE 
Epitor.] 
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Giant Marguerite carnations 


There is no use in denying that it takes 
patience and a good deal of love to raise 
hardy carnations, but think of the glorious 
harvest. Think of the enormous number 
of flowers you get, their fair size, good 
colors, strong stems, attractive habit, 
refreshing odor, and their ability to live 
five or six years with little or no covering! 
In my opinion hardy carnations are the 
most satisfactory flowers that grow. Only 
the rose may vie with them in fragrance and 
excel in sentiment, but roses require a good 
deal of care. Surely hardy carnations are 
easier to grow than greenhouse car- 
nations. Indeed, they are only a 
little harder to grow 7 than the 
common annual flowers. 
The im- 
mense number 
of carnations of- 
fered in Euro- 
pean cata- 
logues is 
bewilder- 
ing to an 
American 
amateur, 
2 but the simple classi- 
> fication given by Pro- 
& fessor Bailey in his 
WSS “Survival of the Un- 
Bey like” quickly brings 

order out of chaos. 

t. Most important to the florist 
» are the forcing carnations, which 
are designed for winter bloom. 
Unlike the following, these are suit- 
able for summer bloom in a garden. 

2. Most important to the gardener are 
the border carnations. These bloom the 
second year from seed. 

3. The Margueritesmay not be equal 

to the finest border carnations in all re- 
pects but they will bloom the first 
year from seed. 

4. The Grenadines are a _ race 
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developed chiefly for the perfumery trade. 
They have the strongest scent. 

I have no greenhouse, hotbed, or cold- 
frame for my carnations, and all are started 
from seed. The plants are set into the open 
ground when about three months old, and 
there they stay. Some I have positively 
known to live through five or six seasons. 

I plant the choicest seeds I can get —Red 
Grenadines, Fancy Picotees, Chabauds, 
double perpetual improved and Giant Cha- 
bauds, Perpetuals (florists’), etc. I have 
not, as yet, tried any of the named varieties, 
such as Comtesse De Paris, Enfant De Nice, 
Sparkling, etc., but mean to do so this year. 
One of the leading American seedsmen tells 
me: “All carnations are hardy the first 
season from seed; but as they grow older 
they become more tender.” Yet, I have 
had plants to live many years and give enor- 
mous crops of flowers every year. All the 
varieties I have tried so far have 
lived, except the Marguerites. 
These I have tried three seasons. 
From them I got a few infer- 
ior flowers in September, and 
plants have invariably died, 
while plants of the other vari- 
eties standingon thesame ground, 
and given the same treatment, 
have come through the winter 
in fine condition. 

In March or April I plant 
my seeds in boxes about 12 x 
14 X 3 inches deep, exactly in 
the same manner that one would 
plant early cabbage plants. 
They sprout in from five to 
eight days if left warm, and in 
about three weeks I transplant 
to fresh boxes of ordinary garden 
soil, not too rich, and sifted. 
The seedlings are as prone to 
the damping off fungus as any 
tender seedlings, therefore have 
to be watched very closely. If 
I see any signs of plants damp- 
ing off I transplant at once 
even though the seeds still 
cling to the tiny seed leaves. They are 
very delicate to handle, but anyone who 
has patience can soon learn just how. In 
these second boxes plants should be set about 
one and a half inches apart each way. Like 
celery, the oftener they are transplanted the 
better they seem to like it, making large 
root growth and little top. About the middle 
of June I set them into the open ground. 
They may not then be over one and a half 
inches high, but if given clean cultivation 
from then on, by fall will be fine, large, 
stocky plants. I have had spring-sown seeds 
make fine plants that a half-bushel basket 
would not cover in September. 

My soil is clay loam, not over rich, but 
holds moisture well. After setting out the 
plants I water thoroughly once, and cover 
each plant with an old quart berry box. 
Plants should be set twelve inches apart. 
The baskets or boxes I find the best protec- 
tion as they give shade, and a plentiful supply 
of air, and if a stone is placed on each, will 
not blow away. I leave these over the plants 
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three or four days unless it rains. In case 
it does, I remove the cover, but never water 
after, no matter how dry the season, only 
cultivate, hoe, and rake. Of course, I know 
there are soils where watering might be neces- 
sary, but water, I find, is their only enemy. 

If placed in a situation where water may 
stand around or near the roots, they will 
rot, at any season. This rot, of course, 
is most likely to occur in early spring, 
although last July, when plants were loaded 
with buds and blossoms, we had nearly two 
weeks of cold, wet weather in which I lost 
nearly one-third of my plants by this means. 
Therefore, one should be very careful to 
plant on high ground, and also not to set 
the plants toolow in the ground. A little too 
high is far better than alittle toolow. They 


have along tap root, sometimes twelve inches 
long. Yet the plants themselves, when not 
in bloom, seldom exceed six inches in height. 
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For mass effects the single pinks are unsurpassed—and fragrant too 


As the plants grow older, they winter-kill 
more easily. Therefore, I plant seed enough 
each spring to fill all vacancies and thus 
keep up the supply of plants. I have 
raised these plants continuously for ten 
years, and have never but once been without 
from 250 to 300 plants except in 1903. That 
winter I lost every plant I had; but it was 
a time when everyone did the same. 

Concerning mulching, I have found man- 
ure too heating. Straw seems too attractive 
to, mice. Evergreen boughs are the very 
best mulch, as they do not hold moisture and 
do hold plenty of snow and ice usually until 
really growing weather sets in, and still 
give plenty of protection from cold. If these 
cannot be procured, a shingle firmly set at 
the northwest side of each plant will serve 
as well as anything. These, too, are not 
always convenient, and I have had plants 
go through several seasons without being 
mulched at all or any other protection; but 
it is not the safest way. 

As I grow for flowers and not for effect, 
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my plants are set in rows four feet apart and 
cultivated with a horse, same as the berry 
bushes beside them, and kept well hoed. 
I sometimes use a little bone meal, plenty of 
unbleached wood ashes, which give long, 
stiff stems and brilliancy of color, and, when 
I can get it, well-rotted stable manure, which 
is free from straw. They like a very compact 
soil, therefore do not need the straw or other 
lightening material. 

I have tried rooting cuttings in the open 
ground in August. They grow and survive, 
but give so few flowers I find it a very poor 
practice unless one has something very choice 
one wishes to save. 

I think I have covered all of the subject 
except the flowers themselves. These I have 
had in every known color of carnations 
except green. The form of some will be 
poor. These I cast aside with the single 
ones, filling their places with young plants. 
The size ranges from one and 
three-quarters to two inches in 
diameter. Yet I have had 
Chabauds two and a half inches, 
of the most perfect form and 
fragrance. 

These Chabauds bloom in 
six months from seed for me, 
and if one could start seed very 
early, they would give quan- 
tities of flowers the first season. 
They are the only carnations I 
know, except Marguerites, that 
bloom before the second sum- 
mer. ‘Their season lasts about 
six weeks or a little more if 
one is very careful in picking the 
flowers. But in such profusion 
one almost wonders they can 
live through the blooming. I 
have had a single plant so large 
a bushel basket could not be 
turned over it to cover it, and 
fully 200 hundred flowers from 
one plant in a season. But not 
all are such profuse bloomers. 


In the Fruit Garden 


| GpuNiisist pruning in the orchard as soon 

as possible. Graft over poor trees with 
selected scions of better. varieties. If you 
have a good, strong-growing tree it is better 
to graft it than to cutitdown. ~~ 

If planting new orchards, consider the ad- 
vantages of the low-headed tree rather than 
the tall one. Or better still, plant on the filler 
system advocated by Mr. Powell in theMarch 
GARDEN MAGAZINE. ' Remember that plant- 
ing an orchard differs from planting a 
vegetable garden; you can remedy the errors 
in the latter next year, but you do not get 
the first fruits from an orchard for several 
years. Therefore, very carefully consider 
your needs and plant exactly what you want. 
It is wise to pay the best prices for high 
quality nursery stock. Good young apple 
trees are very scarce now and correspondingly 
high priced. 

Prune blackberries. Draw. off, pile up 
and burn the brush. Make a wire trellis 
to train the bushes on. Wire lasts longer 
than wood and is not so cumbersome. 


- Gardening Suggestions, by “Veronica” —II. 


THE SUBTLE SURPRISES OF GARDENING— HOW THE BEST-LAID SCHEMES OF MEN MAY ‘“‘GANG 
AGLEY’”’ BUT ARE SUPPLANTED BY OTHERS OF NATURE THAT YIELD UNLOOKED-FOR BEAUTY 


[Eprror’s Note.—The former article, dealing with edgings, appeared in the February number.| 


\ BEE was your greatest success last 

year, and what were the best gar- 
den pictures you saw? The amusing thing 
about gardening is the unexpectedness of 
it — the way things turn out, in spite of all 
one’s planning. After expecting to have 
my best effect a combination of fifty red 
hollyhocks and a mass of Shirley pop- 
pies, I was very much surprised to find that 
some white phloxes in three varieties and 
Honorine Joubert Japanese anemones-made 
my most lovely pictures. They had both 
been planted three years. After peonies, 
hollyhocks, delphiniums and _ phloxes,.they 
are surely the loveliest perennials, and unless 
the first-mentioned are the best of their kind, 
Honorine beats them all. The dark Japanese 
anemone is not nearly so good, but Queen 
Charlotte mixed with gray grasses gives a 
lovely effect of silvery pink. The annual 
verbena makes an excellent foreground for 
the tall anemones. 

To go back to my phloxes, they are the 
wonderful Fraulein Von Lassberg, which is 
very much larger than any phlox I ever saw, 
and, unlike some of the new, big-flowered 
ones, it is also fairly tall. The other two 
kinds are older and commoner white 
ones— Anna Crozy and Jeanne d’Arc— 
and just as Anna begins to lose her freshness 


These pictures show the same walk from opposite directions. 


Annual verbena fronts the Japanese anemone 


Jeanne comes out, so I plant them mixed for 
a succession, cutting off any heads that may 
become shabby. One stem of Jeanne d’Arc 
measured six feet because it was struggling 
to the light among tall boltonias. These 
phloxes are never so good after three years, 
as they exhaust the soil and want dividing 
and replanting. Phloxes increase so fast 
in rich soil and are so easy to raise from seed 
that it is a mistake to keep the ugly magenta 
ones in a garden. In the first place they are 
bound to swear with everything (though 
worst of all with Golden Glow), and they will 
spoil your seed, as the bees mix the magenta 
seed with the seed of fine phloxes. Planted 


in open woods, however, they are charming, 
and they can perfectly well be moved when 
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in bloom, though gardeners deny this. I’ve 
moved dozens when in bloom, and never lost 
one. ‘They must, of course, be well watered, 
both before and after moving, and not be kept 
out of the ground long. All transplanting is 
best done in gray, showery weather, and in 
midsummer this is doubly important. 

I once arrived at a hired house at the end of 
July, and found a woefully bare garden. 
The cottage gardens were filled with phloxes 
just showing color, and for a few shillings I 
got a fine display and brought them Fome in 
the carriage. This was in England, but the 
same can be done here, especially with hardy 
chrysanthemums, which are so easy to move. 

The accompanying photographs show the 
same lot of phloxes looking from the north 
and from the south, and the oak in the fore- 
ground, with a Small grape vine climbing up 
it, is the same in each picture. The stocks 
in front of the phloxes are the pale pink cut- 
and-come-again, and were marvelously gen- 
erous, for they stayed in bloom for months, 
and made a charming effect on the warm days 
of a wonderful November. In front of them 
are Saponaria ocymoides and Cinothera spec- 
iosa, both beautiful pink things to hang over 
gray stones, the former in May, the latter in 
June, when they made a charming harmony 
with pink Canterbury bells and foxgloves. 
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White phloxes and Japanese anemones made the unexpected feature 
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*. THIS IS THE LAST MONTH FOR INSIDE 
*| PREPARATIONS; HAVE READY FOR OUT- 
1 DOOR WORK ALL PLANS, SEEDS, TOOLS, 


EVERYTHING—EVEN TO TOMATO 
SEEDLINGS. DO NOT PUT OFF THESE 
THINGS; THERE IS NO TIME BUT NOW 


Conducted by 
ELLEN EDDYe SHAW 


(Ga plans were worked out last 
month. Now go a step further by 
deciding on what you intend to plant. Send 
for a seed catalogue from some good reliable 
house and choose the seed. 

Mark with lines on the garden plans the 
rows of vegetables you intend to put in. 
Suppose you intend to put a row of radish 
the full length of the plot.. The plot is 
twenty feet long. Then you must have seed 
enough to plant a 20-foot drill. The fol- 
lowing table will help you in estimating 
amount of seed. 


Name Fills or Drills Amount of Seed 
Beans . Hills 1 qt. for roo hills 
Beets . IDs 5 5 i Oe Fo) ile, 
Carrot Delis 5 5 nO ~ TOO iii, 
Corn Hills r qt. “ 150 hills 
Lettuce IDimills 5 5 TOA TAG tht, 
Parsley IDailS 5 5 Oa SURO ie 
Radishia een D1] See OZA eT OOnite 
Sem 5 4) 5 Enllse 1oz. “ 50 hills 


It is not a bit too early to buy seed. Later, 
when the rush comes, you may not be able 
to get what you choose when you wish it. 
Another thing to remember is this, that it is 
rather the best plan to choose one variety 
of a certain seed and stick to it. 

This is going to be a very busy month. 
I’d advise you children reading over the 
monthly reminder on the first page of the 
magazine. What the grown-up gardeners 
have to do, we have to do also. 


OUTDOOR PLANTING 


As soon as the ground is workable both 
garden and sweet peas may be putin. To 
plant garden peas dig a trench six inches 
deep. Drop two seeds in together, placing 
one pair about three inches from the next 
pair. As the peas grow, fill soil into the 
trench. Trenches should be about three feet 
apart. Thin the seedlings out later, if 
necessary. The ground for peas should be 
light and moderately rich. No manure 
should be used unless it is fine and well- 
rotted. 

“Brush” the peas, that is give them a sup- 
port of brush to twine upon. Do this when the 
peas are about an inch above ground. Brush 
with a great many twigs on it is the best to 
use. If the variety you have chosen does 
not grow more than two feet high, then 
you may do away with brush. 

To plant sweet peas, dig the trench the 
same as for garden peas. Then sow the 
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seed thickly in this trench. Later thin out 
the plants to two inches apart. Fill the 
earth into the trench the same as for the 
other peas and put in some brush before the 
seeds start up. 

Unless you have a place fully and freely 
exposed to the sunlight, do not plant peas at 
all. For without direct sunlight these plants 
will not thrive. - 

The soil should be rich; made so by 
plenty of well-rotted manure. 

Of course you are looking for abundant 
bloom? ‘Then keep the blossoms well picked 
and let no seed pods form. 


' INDOOR PLANTING 


It is an excellent time to start indoor plant- 
ing. That is, to plant those things you wish 
to get a good start before the ground is ready 
to work. 

The question next comes up of what seeds 
we shall start indoors. It is not necessary 
at all to start certain seeds like beet and 
nasturtium, for example. It pays to start 
pansy seed, verbena, salvia, aster, stock, 
ageratum, petunia, lettuce, radish and 
tomatoes. The lettuce and radish had far 
better be planted in the hotbed, if you have 
one; otherwise leave the radish entirely for 
outdoor planting. For schools, inside plant- 
ing had better wait until after spring vacation. 


CARROTS 


BROAD BEANS 


USTA SS 


__ TURNIPS 


A schoolboy’s garden plan; the dotted lines are used 
to represent successive plantings 
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When starting with the indoor-box, plant 
most seeds a half-inch deep in furrows about 
one inch apart. The pansy and verbena 
seeds plant nearer the surface than one-half 
inch. As the seedlings grow, thin out and 
transplant into another box. If the little 
seedlings are left in too crowded a condition 
they will grow yellow and spindling. Look 
out for this. 


COLOR SCHEMES FOR FLOWER BEDS 


Some of you might like to try flower beds 
of but one color. If blue be a favorite color 
of yours, try a blue bed this season. A yellow 
one might please you. In planning such a 
one-color bed there are certain points to hold 
in mind. One point is height, another is 
combination. You may exclaim, straight- 
way, “combination of one color!” Surely; 
certain hues of yellow may clash badly, 
while others be perfectly harmonious. Do 
you see? 

Suppose you choose a blue bed. Let us 
pretend it is to be a strip of land alongside 
of an old fence. Use the fence as a back- 
ground, planting morning glories against it. 
Now you have a blue and purple combina- 
tion to start with. What shall come next? 
Something tall, but not such a high grower 
as to come above the top of the fence. 
Neither are those plants desirable which 
grow so bushy that glimpses of morning 
glory flowers cannot be caught through the 
foliage. Cornflowers, do you say? All right. 
Let us hunt up the height to which these 
grow. We find the height to be twenty- 
four inches. Now, if you hunt up variety 
and color carefully it is possible to get an 
aster of a rather light blue, not a purple, 
but just off the purple. There is a little 
plant often used for borders called ageratum. 
It has a bluish flower, too. Ageratum grows 
eight inches high. How do you like your 
blue garden ? 

Another blue combination, a little more 
rare, would be purple foxglove which grows 
about three feet high and either blue Can- 
terbury bells or larkspur, bordering this with 
a lower growing purple aster. 

Some one wishes a yellow garden. This 
is not a narrow strip with a fence as a back- 
ground, but just an oblong, ordinary-shaped 
garden spot. You might like marigolds as 
a mass through the centre. These have not 
only yellow but heavy orange shades in the 
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This simple sundial, if carefully made, is a fairly 
accurate timepiece 


blossoms. To relieve this the California 
poppy, with its light yellow sort of blossoms 
would go well. Then border all of this mass of 
yellow and yellow- 
orange with nas- 
turtiums having 
the same hues. 


(3) 


A HOME-MADE 
SUNDIAL 


A sundial will. 


add much to the 
general appear- 


Ua \ B 


Gnomon pattern. One- 4aAnNce of your gar- 
half actual size den. The direc- 


tions, given by Mr. 
John Corcoran of the New Paltz Normal 
School, are easy to follow. 

Some soft wood, such as basswood or 
whitewood, will do for this. A harder wood, 
while more difficult to work with, is more 
satisfactory. Take two pieces of the wood 
you have chosen: A, 6} x 6} x} in. and B, 
7% 7% xX % in. 

Construction: True up each piece to the 
given dimensions, and sand-paper carefully. 
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Be careful to stroke the wood always with the 
grain — never across the fibres. 

Next make a shadow-piece, or gnomon, as 
itiscalled. Geta thin piece of the same kind 
of wood as is used in piece A, and lay it out 
as follows: With the fibres running in the 
direction A, B, beginning at point A con- 
struct an angle equal to the latitude of the 
place where the dial is to be used. For 
example, if the latitude of your town is 41 
degrees construct the angle D 41 degrees, or 
if itis 42 degrees, let D be 42 degrees. Then 
cut from A to C, and sand-paper carefully. 
Take the wooden shadow-piece and fasten it 
to the centre of piece A. Fasten by two 
brads or small nails about # inch or 1 inch 
long, or glue it. Place piece A over piece 
B so that a margin of } inch will be left on 
all sides. 

Place A so that the fibres will run at right 
angles to B to prevent the boards from 
warping. ‘These two pieces may be fastened 
together by driving a brad in each corner, or 
gluing, or both. It hardly seems possible 
that the shadow cast by the gnomon will 
really tell time. But it will. 

Sun time and clock time are not quite the 
same. There are four days in the year when, 
if you work out the sun-shadow time, your 
dial will be almost accurate. These dates are 
April 15th, June 15th, September 1st, and 
December 24th. Cech. 

Before you go outdoors draw on the plat- 
form of the sundial a straight line from 
angle B of the gnomon to the front edge 
of the platform. 

Set the dial out in direct sunlight. The 
shadow cast must fall right on the straight 
line which you previously drew. When the 


Garden tools for children’s work. A spading fork 
may be substituted for the spade 


shadow and the line coincide, mark the 
extreme end of the line XII. This stands 
for twelve o’clock. Now screw the sun- 
dial in this position to the column you have 
made for it to rest upon. At one o’clock 
mark where the shadow points, and keep 
on with this for every hour. 

You remember the gnomon angle was the 
number of degrees corresponding to the 
degrees in latitude of your special place. 
Poughkeepsie boys and girls will be inter- 
ested to know that if a sundial be brought 
to them from Rome, it will be right for them. 
And if New York City boys and girls could 
get one from Florence, they would find it 
quite accurate for their own use. 


THINGS TO BE ATTENDED TO IMMEDIATELY 


I. Clean all rubbish off the garden spot. 

II. While the ground is still frozen, cart barn- 
yard dressing, horse manure, on to the garden. 
This is to be spaded in later, when the frost is out 
of the ground. 

III. Plant in little boxes indoors those flower 
seeds you wish to get an early start. Tomato and 
pepper seed may be planted indoors also. 

IV. Sow in the hotbed: radish, lettuce, and onion 
seeds. Onions thus started and later transplanted 
into the open garden will be mild in flavor. 

V. If you are not quite sure how the seedlings 
of the plants you have chosen look as they come up 
plant some in boxes inside. Do this just to get 
acquainted with them. 

VI. Uncover the outdoor bulb bed. Rake off 
the old manure if evidences of it are left on the bed. 
You will be surprised to see how fine and strong 
the new bulb-shoots look, although, naturally, they 


Children should brush the peas earlier than this, 
so as not to injure the young plants 


will look yellow from the long stay away from the 
light. 

VII. Cut brush ready to brush the peas, also poles 
for the beans. If you choose bush beans, or lazy 
wife beans, no poles will be needed. 

VIII. Buy the tools necessary for garden work: 
trowels, spading forks, hoes, rakes, watering 
pots, and weeders are really enough. Burn on 
the wooden handles your initials or the school 
number. 

IX. Buy plenty of strong twine for stringing off 
beds. 

X. Once again heed this — buy your seed. 

XI. Certain things may be made: A reel for the 
garden line, stakes and markers, dibbers, a sun- 
dial and a good bird house are all a part of garden 
work. 

XII. Mark off on a rake-handle a scale of as many 
feet as the handle permits of. Two of these feet 
mark off into inches. This saves carrying foot 
rules or yardsticks outdoors in planting time. If 
the garden is a large one, then a tape of from 60 to 
100 feet is almost necessary. 

XIII. Test seed. You may have some old seed 
and do not feel quite certain about using it. It is 
possible to be quite certain by testing it. Choose 
twenty seeds of a kind, place between damp blotting 
paper or on moist cotton. Leave in a warm place, 
keeping them moist until the seeds germinate or 
sprout. Let us suppose fifteen out of the twenty 
seeds germinate. Then # or 75 per cent. have 
shown life. This test speaks well for the seed. 
Use it. Now suppose out of another kind only five 
out of twenty sprout. Then only } or 25 per cent. 
show life. It doesn’t speak very well for this seed 
does it? Throw away all seed where the germinat- 
ing power is low. 

XIV. Make a germinating table—as the ger- 


minating power of seeds is worked out, a germin- 
ating table might be filled in at the same time. For 
example, it takes garden peas from six to ten days 
to germinate. How many days does it take to ger- 
minate radish, lettuce, beets and all the rest of the 
seeds you intend to use? Work all this out, it will 
be of help in the outdoor work. 


OVERCOMING DIFFICULTIES 


The accompanying photograph shows what 
two small boys on a Colorado ranch did with 
a box of dirt and a five cent package of morning 
glory seeds. The soil here is a heavy, sticky clay, 
which bakes like a brick in the sun. ‘This clay was 
mixed and pulverized with an equal quantity of 
well-rotted barn yard manure, the seeds planted, 
and frequently watered. 

The plants grew luxuriantly and made a grand 
display each morning of exquisite red, white, and 
blue blossoms which were enjoyed by the entire 
family. 

The more credit is 
due because of diffi- 
culties which had to 
be overcome in the way 
of carrying water some 
distance and guarding 
against chickens. They 
insisted on snipping 
the plants and buds. 
With a little more 
training the vines 
might easily have been 
made to cover three 
times the amount of 
space. 

JESSIE I. CARPENTER. 
Colorado. 


A box is a possible garden 


Planting the Cane and Bush 
Fruits 


I THINK one is more easily reconciled to do 
without fresh strawberries if he can, when 
they are gone, begin eating raspberries, currants 
and gooseberries that have been well grown and 
left on the canes or bushes until fully ripe. Rasp- 
berries, I think are regarded by most people as 
the best of the small fruits that immediately follow 
the strawberry. 

It should be understood that one class of rasp- 
berries is propagated by layering the tips of the canes, 
and to this class belong the black and purple 
berries. The other class is propagated by sucker 
plants that grow from the roots. Those which 
we call “black caps,” or the tip varieties, are 
usually a little earlier than the red or yellow, or 
sucker varieties, and among the best of these for 
the table are Gregg and Kansas. The Columbian 
is the best of the purple. Though not of high 
quality, it is liked by some people and is desirable 
for canning. The best of the hardy red rasp- 
berries are the June (from the New York Experi- 
ment Station) and Cuthbert. Plant some yellow 
Golden Queen which is superior in quality to most 
of the hardy raspberries, and is excellent for serving 
mixed with Cuthberts. 

The best blackberries are the Eldorado and 
Rathbun. Among the best currants for the family 
garden are Perfection and Wilder (red); and the 
White Imperial. The best gooseberries are Down- 
ing, Pearl and Keepsake. These varieties are 
for Southeastern New York. 

Save time and insure good results by starting a 
propagating bed in which to grow plants for plant- 
ing elsewhere. Of course, if one has no berries at 
all it may be well to set a few plants where they 
will quickly furnish fruit. The soil in the propagat- 
ing bed should be rich and mellow; set the rasp- 
berry and blackberry plants in it two by six feet 
apart. Currants and gooseberries generally live 
and grow under adverse conditions; you can do 
as you please about propagating these (which is 
done by planting cuttings). They will grow in any 
soil rich enough to produce a large crop of corn. 
If I wanted ideal conditions, I would fit the land 
for growing a good crop of clover, sow barley on it 
in the spring as a nurse crop to seed clover with, 
and so grow a clover sod in which to plant 
my fruits. 

When my plants and soil were ready, I would 
prepare the plant bed right now by thorough plow- 
ing and harrowing, then furrow it four feet apart 
for currants, six feet for blackcaps, seven for the 
red, yellow, and purple varieties, and nine feet for 
blackberries. In order to mellow the soil, and 
make a furrow just right for planting I attach a 
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Showing the supports for growing raspberry and 
blackberry plants. Ifsubstantial they last for years 


Plums and cherries planted between rows of cane 
fruits is economical of room for the small place 


furrower to the rear of my twelve-tooth horse gar- 
den cultivator, and gauge it so that it runs about 
six inches deep. A small plow also does very well 
to make the furrow. When all is ready I dig only 
last year’s canes, pruning them so that each one 
is about a foot long and has a good sized piece of 
root attached to it. It is well not to shake off all 
the soil, and if the sun shines keep the plants 
covered when they are being handled. Black- 
berry roots, if so cut that there is a good eye on each 
piece of root, will usually grow if just dropped into 
the soil, covered two or three inches deep, and the 
soil well firmed; but I prefer to plant a piece of 
root that has sprouted. 

Raspberries should be planted a little deeper 
than they originally grew, and two or three feet 
apart in the furrow. Blackberries will fill in well 
if planted four to six feet apart in the rows, while 
two feet apart in the row is sufficient for currants 
and gooseberries. When a row is planted walk 
over it and firm the soil close around the plant with 
the feet. With a space of six feet or more between 
the rows of plants, a cultivated crop, as potatoes, 
can be grown in the rows between the plants the 
first year. With cultivator and hoe, the plot should 
be kept free of weeds the first year. The growth 
of canes will be so small no pruning will be needed 
until the second year. 

The second year, in the early summer, thin the 
sucker varieties of raspberries to an average dis- 
tance of one foot apart in the rows. If you wish 
to propagate plants keep one row, or part of a row 
without being thinned. If the variety has proved 
hardy, grow each cane in the tree form by pinching 
off the tip when four feet high, and shortening the 
laterals or arms later in the season. If this plan 
is practiced a support will be needed. A good one 
is made by nailing arms on posts, and attaching 
wire to their ends so that they support a row of 
canes on either side. A little fruit can be gathered 
the second year, a good crop the third year, and 
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every year thereafter as long as the canes are well 
cared for. 

If there is any doubt about the canes being hardy, 
or the supports are not used, it is better not to thin 
the plants so much nor shorten the canes. They 
can then be bent over in the fall and covered. If 
not supported they will stand up better if grown 
in narrow hedge rows. 

The currants and gooseberries can be trained to 
tree form and much are more ornamental. Whether 
they grow in the tree or bush form makes little 
difference as to quality and size of fruit, if they are 
kept well pruned. Currants and gooseberries 
need no supports. 

Do not make the soil too rich in nitrogen if you 
wish strong hardy canes; the canes will be more 
hardy on an elevation than on low rich lands. 
Blackberries will be benefited by more thinning and 
pruning than raspberries, and black cap rasp- 
berries need less than the red and purple kinds. 
The variety and growth, however, must determine 
the pruning. 

It is very important to remove the old canes 
at once when a crop is harvested, for then the new 
canes will grow much faster, harden up more and 
be in better shape for winter. When the old canes 
are taken out the new ones should be pruned, but 
the thinning should be done earlier or at the time 
of the first cultivation, the last of May or the first 
of June. 

The most successful growers of cane fruits culti- 
vate with horse and cultivator frequently all sum- 
mer, and keep all weeds cut out with the hoe until 
July, or just before the berries begin to ripen. 
They then place a mulch of strawy manure between 
the rows to retain moisture, and to furnish the 
fertility needed the following year. An occasional 
light dressing of stable manure, supplemented with 
ground South Carolina phosphate rock and potash 
will keep the soil in good condition for cane 
fruits. 

The only disease that is liable to injure cane 
fruits is orange rust, and the remedy is to pull out 
and burn all infected plants. The worms that 
infest bush fruits are quickly destroyed with Paris 
green, using one teaspoonful to about twelve 
quarts of water. Apply with a sprinkling pot as 
soon as the worms make their appearance, which 
is usually just after the leaves appear. Do it 
again just before the fruit ripens. The rain and 
dews will wash off what little of the mixture may 
be adhering to the fruit, so that there will be ne 
danger in using it. 


New York. W. H. JENKINS. 


Leave cane and bush fruit on the plants to fully 
ripen. Pick fresh for each meal 
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Sowing the Seeds 
ie MUST be remembered that the:garden cannot 


be planted in a few minutes; gardening 
requires patience, a strict adherence to small details, 
and also considerable foresight. Try to have your 
garden a little better than your neighbor’s. Feed 
your ground; there is no use trying to grow crops 
on poor, impoverished soil on which chickweed 
could hardly exist. Some soils respond readily 
to fertilizers, but in most cases well rotted farmyard 
manure proves the best tonic. Don’t feed in spoon- 
ful doses, but give liberal applications. 

One of the chief values in manure lies in its 
capacity to catch and store moisture; lack of 
manure, and therefore lack of moisture, causes 
more poor vegetables than anything else. Vege- 
tables are quick growers of a succulent nature, 
and are curiously affected by a lack of moisture. 
With carrots, for instance, the core gets very hard 
and dry and the outer part peels off. In beets it 
will be noticed by white, hard lines; in peas by 
small size; in beans by the pod being curved and very 
stringy. In celery the stringiness is, in nine cases 
out of ten, the result of insufficient manure, which 
will also cause peppers to become very strong and 
cabbages to form club roots. 

If you have new ground to break for a garden, 
have it well plowed, using a subsoil plow to break 
the bottom. Digging is better if you can afford 
it, in which case trench it about three feet deep, 
throwing the top soil to the bottom and adding 
plenty of manure. 

After the ground is dug the section which 1s to 
be used for early vegetables (that is the highest or 
best drained ground) can be raked over with a 
wooden rake to smooth it off. Then run a roller 
over it before sowing the seeds. 

The idea to be remembered in sowing seeds is 
that they should not be planted too deep nor too 
shallow; too thin, nor too thick. The depth of the 
drill varies according to the vegetable to be planted. 
Allow about one-quarter of an inch for lettuce and 
seeds of that size; about one-half inch for parsnips 
and such seeds; about one inch for beans; and 
about two inches for peas, except the first sowing, 
which should be about four inches deep. Sow 
enough seed to have a good full row and reduce 
the thinning out to a minimum, but do not throw 
the seeds in by the handful. 

In making drills, measure with a line and have 
it straight and taut. For peas use a spade, which 
will give a drill one foot wide. For beans in double 
rows use a hoe, making the drill the full width of 
the hoe. For seeds that require single .drills not 


less than one-half inch deep, use the hoe edgewise; 
for small seeds, where a really shallow drill is required, 
Always 


use a sharpened stick or a plant label. 
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use labels of some description to tell where each 
vegetable is planted. Twelve-inch garden labels 
cost but a cent apiece, but if you feel you cannot 
afford to buy them, use strips of shingles. Always 
mark the variety and date of sowing on the label. 
If you mark the same thing on your garden plan 
it will certainly help you next year when planning 
your garden. 

Starting from one side of the garden, mark off 
one row for parsnips, one for salsify, then Swiss 
chard, parsley, celeriac, scorzonera, and chickory 
and dandelion if you wish. Sow more than one 
row if you think you will need it. Then sow 
onions and leeks. All these vegetables should be 
put together, for only one sowing is made and they 
remain in the ground the entire season. If you 
grow potatoes it would be wise to plant them next 
to the vegetables just mentioned, as they are all 
in the same class. 

If you have room for the first sowing of early 
vegetables alongside the all-season crops they may 
be planted there; but if not, prepare another strip. 
Sow early peas, spinach, radish, lettuce, etc. 

In filling the seed drills a wooden rake is most 
generally used. If you are in the habit of using 
a rake to cover seeds, be careful not to dig into the 
ground, but gently pull the soil back into the drill. 
A better plan is to do this work with the feet. Place 
the feet on the drill, heels together, and each foot 
at an angle of 45 degrees. Walk along, first push- 
ing one foot forward and then the other, being 
careful not to raise the feet from the ground. This 
shoves the soil back into the trench and firms it 
at the same time. 

Root crops are sometimes attacked by maggots; 
onions are invariably, and radishes are also easy 
victims. The best preventive is soot, which can 
be procured from any seedsman. Sow this right 
on top of the drill where the seed is planted, using 
a five-inch potful for every fifty feet of drill. 


SOWING FOR SUCCESSION 


After you have sown parsnips, onions, etc., you 
are through sowing this class of vegetables for the 
season, but peas, radishes, lettuce, carrots, etc. 
require occasional sowings to keepjup a fresh supply. 
They should be sown from time to time as follows: 

Bush beans: every two weeks from April 30th 
to August 15th. 

Beets: every three weeks from April rst to August 
15th. 

Carrots: every three weeks from April rst to 
August 15th. 

Chervil: if used for flavoring or garnishing 
salads, etc., should be sown every three weeks from 
April rst to August 15th. 

Corn: every two weeks from May ist to July 
30th. 

Cucumbers: every three weeks from May 1st to 
July 3oth. 

Lettuce: every two weeks from April 1st to May 
15th; then every week until September rst; then 
every two weeks until October rst. The idea 
of this is to sow in small batches during the hot 
weather, as it soon runs to seed. 

Onions: If you are fond of green onions, you 
can have them by sowing every three weeks from 
April rst to September 15th. 

Peas: every week from April rst to June rst; 
then again, on July 15th, begin sowing every two 
weeks until September Ist. 

Radish: every week from April rst to October rst. 

Spinach: every week from April 1st to May 3oth. 
Then stop until August rst; then sow every week 
until September ist. 


Making a 12-inch drill with a spade and a 6-inch 
drill with the broad side of a hoe. Stand on the 
line to keep the drill straight 


Turnip: every three weeks from April 1st to May 
15th. Then again from July 30th to September rst. 

The following varieties of vegetables are the best 
in my opinion, for April sowing: 

Asparagus, Palmetto, D’Argenteuil: Beans, Green Podded, 
Black Valentine; Beet, Early Eclipse; Brussels sprouts, 
Brechin | Castle; Cabbage, Early Jersey Wakefield; Carrot, 
Guerande; Cauliflower, Earliest Dwarf Erfurt; Celery, 
Chicago; Celeriac, Erfurt; Chervil, Curled; Kohlrabi, White 
Vienna; Leek, American Flag; Lettuce, May King; Onion: 
for large onions, Prizetaker and Alsa Craig; for best keepers, 
Red Wethersfield, Yellow Globe Danvers and Southport White 
Globe; Parsley, Moss Curled; Parsnip, American Hollow Crown, 
Peas: Alaska, earliest of all peas, hut very poor quality; 
New York Market is a good early pea, but sow Gradus at the 
same time. Make three sowings in the month, using one or 
two rows of New York Marshall or Nott’s Excelsior, and the 
balance all Gradus, a pea you will never tire of. Potatoes: For 
early use, Boyee, very free bearer, or Noroton Beauty; for 
main crop use Carman No. 3, Green Mountain, or Uncle 
Sam. Radish: Ne Plus Ultra or French Breakfast. Salsify: 
Mammoth Sandwich Island. Spinach: Viroflay and Victoria. 
and, towards the end of the month, sow a row of New Zealand 
for summer use. 

If you have no coldframes or hotbeds and have 
no early-sown cabbage plants, you can make a 
sowing of this vegetable about April 1st at the same 
time as cauliflower and Brussels sprouts seeds. 

Celery can now be sown outdoors for the late or 
main crop and will follow up the early lot which 
was started in February. 

Get your potatoes in now. You do not gain any- 
thing by putting off such jobs. As suggested last 
month, cut your seed to one eye and plant about 
twelve to fourteen inches apart in the row. 

Now is the time to prepare melon hills. Use 
a liberal amount of manure, and if you can procure 
some fresh sod, it isa good plan to mix it with the 
manure, using two-thirds sod and one-third manure. 
Dig holes two feet deep and three feet across and fill 
them with the compost, raising the hills a few 
inches higher than the ground level. Then place 
the frames to give the ground a good chance to get 
thoroughly warmed. If you haven’t any frames, 
do not try to grow melons in Long Island, because 
melons, without the help of sash frames, do not 
ripen until the middle of September. As the 
nights then get very cool the melons lose their 
flavor, crack considerably and are at the mercy of 
the melon blight. Build a few frames; they will 
not cost very much. All you require is a 1-foot 
square box nine inches high in front and twelve 
inches in back, and a 4-glass sash to cover it. 
Get the hills prepared early in the month and the 
frames placed, and sow the seed any time after 
the twenty-fifth. 


Make a very shallow drill with a 
wood label 


Sow the smaller seeds direct 
from the packet 


Keep the edge of the 
hoe against the line 


Sow beans in a double row two 
inches deep 


How to sow peas in a 12-inch 
drill two inches deep 
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You can also prepare lima bean hills now, but I 
would not advise sowing until after May 1st. Dig 
good deep hills for the limas and add plenty of 
manure to the soil. Mark off the row and place 
poles by making good deep holes with a crowbar; 
then dig around the pole and fill in with the soil 
that has been removed, to which about one-third 
manure has been added. I use a wheel-barrowful 
to every three hills. 

Before setting plants of cabbage, cauliflower, 
Brussels sprouts, leek, lettuce, etc., out in the open 
ground, harden them off slightly. Start by 
having a little air on the frame at night and 
keep gradually increasing the amount until by 
the end of the month the sash can be left off 
altogether. 

Egg plant, peppers and tomatoes are best 
left in the frames until the end of May and 
should not be subjected to the hardening-off 
process. So partition off your warm plants in 
some way. 

Make drills about three or four inches deep for 
cabbage, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts and leeks with 
the edge of a hoe. The drill protects the newly set 
plants from the wind and sun, and catches water; 
the soil can easily be leveled off after the plants 
have attained any size. It is not practical to do 
this with lettuce or onions. When planting out 
vegetables always place your line and make a 
drill as a guide to getting straight rows, but for 
lettuce and onions and such vegetables, make it 
very shallow, one inch being deep enough. 

New York. W. C. McCotriom. 

[Next month we will take up the sowing of lima 
beans and other heat lovers; sowing for succession; 
thinning out, etc—THeE Eprrors.] 


A Washing Tank for Vegetables 


i you have no place where the vegetables can be 

washed before taking them into the house and 
if you do not feel inclined to build a proper washing 
tank, use a barrel sawed in two or an old butter 
tub. But a tank would not cost very much; it 
could be made as follows: 

Dig a hole about eighteen inches deep, three feet 
long and two feet wide. Build inside of this a tank 
of bricks, putting a partition in one end, the par- 
tition wall being about two inches lower than the 
side walls. Place a pipe in the bottom of each 
basin leading to a barrel or some other drainage, 
and then plaster the bottom and side walls with 
cement. Place a cork in the pipe in the large 
washing compartment, which is only used to draw 
off the water in winter. All the sand is held in the 
first compartment by the partition. Throw the 
vegetables right into the tank; if you have a half 
barrel alongside to hold refuse it will help. 

New York. Ip Ma (Ce 
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Double Crops All Season 


oe I call my garden work last year a 
success? I suppose the professional might 
be richly indignant did the same ground yield him 
no better returns; but since I got a double crop 
from nearly every foot of land and a yield that 
supplied my table and some of my neighbors’ all 
summer, and which is still proven by turnips, 
winter radishes, beets, celery and oyster plant in 
my cellar, I feel satisfied and, indeed, gratified. 

Like some of you who are now planning next 
summer’s garden, I began mine last February. 
My recreation from business during the evenings 
was in searching seed catalogues. Moreover, as 
I knew little about gardening, I got from these 
catalogues many valuable ideas on planting, caring 
for crops and harvesting. I secured from our 
agricultural college reports on small gardens, to 
learn what might be expected to grow luxuriously 
on soil of poor quality, and on a patch only 40 x 4o 
ft. Later when I became acquainted with the 
nature of my soil I felt ashamed of myself for trying 
to produce anything until I had enriched it and it 
seemed audacious to think of double crops. 

But I was an amateur and worked along in bliss- 
ful ignorance. Before my open fire I drew design 
after design of that garden. I plotted it out, and 
produced my crops time after time in imagination, 
until at last planting time actually arrived and I 
was so eager to get the seeds into the ground that 
the plots and plans were well-nigh forgotten. 

I had, however, spent one winter evening in 
making garden labels. They were whittled from 
cigar-box. wood, just wide enough to write in the 
name of the seed, variety and date of planting. 
These came in very handy, for when one has covered 
even 40 x 4o ft. with different seeds, it is most 
difficult to remember which is which and where is 
what. Moreover, these sign posts afforded an 
opportunity for further study. 

In a single row forty feet long I planted spinach. 
A half dozen inches away I put a row of earliest 


Japanese iris will bloom the second year from seed. It is hardy and free from insects 
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corn. Lettuce and radishes had been sown together 
in a long row. As the radishes were ready for 
pulling earlier than the lettuce they were gotten 
out of the way, the lettuce being coaxed into develop- 
ing big heads. Immediately beside this I planted 
a second row of corn which had the field to itself 
as soon as the lettuce had ripened. 

My several varieties of peas — several because 
we are particularly fond of peas —were gotten 
out of the way in season for tomatoes. These were 
my pride. I raised eleven different varieties, includ- 
ing the small strawberry, from house-sown seeds. 
Each alternate tomato row was provided with a 
stick to which the vines were tied. While the 
closely pruned vines yielded earlier, they did not 
produce as abundantly as those which were allowed 
to spread over the ground. 

We had string beans all summer. The last were 
picked after the first frost and were, I believe, the 
most delicious of the year, or did they seem so 
because of their unseasonablenessP As fast as 
they ripened, cabbage, Brussels sprouts and pepper 
plants followed. After early beets I set hotbed- 
raised cucumber and squash plants. Summer 
squash plants were removed in time for celery 
settings that had been growing in the hotbed. 
Later peas gave way to later corn; oyster plant and 
parsnips succeeded more early beets. 

But best of all to me was that where I had raised 
my first spinach and early corn I was enabled to 
get a third crop—turnips. This was compensa- 
tion for a joke I had played on myself in my planting. 
Our family was particularly anxious for melons, 
but I had said that too many children played near 
our backyard — I would not place a melon tempta- 
tion in their way. I therefore planted cucumbers, 
watched them carefully, hoed them diligently, 
watered and fostered and coaxed them to grow. 
They did; they even surpassed the earlier planted 
cucumbers in another corner of the lot. I boasted 
about those cucumbers and even ordered the brine 
prepared for cucumber pickles. But one day I 
opened my eyes and found those cucumbers were 
muskmelons! That land bore but one crop. 

Mind you, this is the garden of an amateur. 
Even to-day, after a season’s experimenting I am 
not sure I could plant to the expert’s liking. I know 
I could and will make improvements next year 
and hope then to get double crops by my amateur 
intensive method. 

Yet I am not dissatisfied with my first effort. I 
can not give all the figures, for late in the season we 
were away so much that a strict account was not 
kept. However, our 40 x 4o ft. garden yielded us — 
6 bushel tomatoes 
% bushel parsnips 
3 bushel salsify or oyster plant 


Abundant supply of corn 
18 cabbages 


30 quarts peas 
22 quarts string beans 
4 bushel cucumbers 
% bushel beets 
% bushel turnips 
Also radishes, lettuce, summer and winter squash, 
spinach and Brussels sprouts. 


Massachusetts. GEORGE F. JENKs. 


Japanese Iris from Seed 


[* IS. indeed strange that the Japanese iris is 

not more generally grown, as it is perfectly 
hardy, free from insects and will bloom the second 
year from seed. 

Beginning five years ago with one plant, I now 
have forty varieties, the colors ranging from purest 
white through pale silver, dark blue, royal purple, 
pink and rose to deepest wine. The shades and 
colorings are indescribable. 

In just a few feet of ground in a city garden I have 
had in one season over fifteen hundred blooms. 
The first blossom usually opens June 6th, the last 
one July 27th, making a long period of bloom. 

The third season from planting I had as many 
as fifteen blossoms ona plant at one time. I know 
of no other hardy flower as desirable in every way as 
the Japanese iris. The culture is very simple — just 


* give plenty of water and the best soil you have. 


After that they will take care of themselves. 

Before the iris comes into bloom, the bed where 
they are to grow is full of forget-me-nots. When 
the irises finish blooming, the cardinal flower takes 
their place, so that from early spring all through 
the season the iris bed is a beauty spot, requiring 
but very little time and labor in comparison to the 
results. 


New Jersey. MatiLpa LANING. 
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A. G. Richardson, Architect. 


 ; 


book of Concrete Residences 
will prove an inspiration to any 
who anticipate building. 


It is a large, handsomely printed book, showing over a hundred 
splendid examples of modern residences, and giving complete descriptions 
and floor plans. 

These houses are all built with some form of concrete—solid concrete, 
concrete blocks or stucco. You should see what has been done with this 
durable, adaptable, economical, fireproof material. The book is a liberal 
education, not only in regard to concrete but also in regard to cement, on 


Other books in the which the success of concrete depends. 
Atlas Cement Library: Portland Cement is the kind to use, but Atlas is the brand. Remember 
Concrete Construction about the Home and onthe Farm - Free that! Remember 


Concrete in Highway Construction - = ie 


- - -§$ 
Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction (delivery charge) .10 
Concrete in Railroad Construction - - - - - - 1.00 Pp oO R at L A N D 
Concrete Cottages =p eet sees ts =: \& Je (Free 
Concrete Garages See = So Kees ve! Pia a 4S: Bree C = M ia NT 


because it is the standard brand—the purest, most uniform in quality, and 
the surest in results. Atlas is made only of genuine Portland Cement 
Rock. It contains no furnace slag. It is the brand the Government bought 
for the Panama Canal. 


Most people are interested in high- 


ren un SSvetGue GG Chee The book, “Concrete Houses and Cottages,” is in two volumes. 
CSE Ca a gee a Each contains over 120 illustrations. Either will be mailed on receipt 


way Construction.” It is a story of of $1.00. 
/ accomplished work, illustrating and 


describing th lication of concrete de , e@ ; : : by 
A Ee ee cttoaking pre. THEATLASPortLANDCEMENT co. "SG¥IFY 30BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
lems. Price, $1.00. Largest productive capacity of any cement company in the world. Over 50,000 barrels per day, 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 
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What is a fair rental for a given 
properly? Ask the Readers’ Service 


“Reeco” Electric Pump 


Goes with Your Electric Light 


THE GARDEN 


(or without) 


We are now installing, just as fast as our manufac- 
turing facilities can supply the demand, our new 
electric pumps for private water-supply. They 
range in size from a capacity sufficient for the re- 
quirements of the largest apartment-house, or stock- 
farm, to the minimum, which suffices for the needs 
of the country cottage. Ease and economy of oper- 
ation place these pumps in a class by themselves. 
The absence of fire or fuel does away with personal 
care, making their action automatic, while their con- 
struction is such that they are operated by very little 


may work just as long, and not a moment longer 
than may be required, hence there is no waste of 
power. These pumps may be installed wherever a 
trolley line runs and, of course, wherever there is a 
public or private electric lighting plant. In point 
of simplicity, convenience, and labor-saving quali- 
ties, the “Reeco”’ Electric Pump is a marvel; it is 
a wonderful demonstration of one of the many and 
varied applications of electricity to practical every- 
day uses. Is the electric light more convenient in 
your home than the lamp or candle? You will 
find that the “Reeco”’ Electric Pump bears the 
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Astonishing Improvement in 
Easter Lily Culture 


| Pha many years the culture of the Easter lily 

has been in a most unsatisfactory condition, 
owing to the diseased condition of the Bermuda- 
grown bulbs. A few years ago Dr. Albert F. 
Woods discovered that bulbs grown from seed, 
instead of scales, were practically free from disease, 
and about the same time Mr. E. M. Byrnes found 
that by crossing different varieties of Lilium longi- 
florum he could get plants more vigorous than 
either parent. 

Mr. George W. Oliver then showed that it was 
possible to raise salable bulbs from seed in only 
two years, whereas it was formerly thought that 
six years were necessary. He distributed seeds 
to cultivators in all the warmer parts of the United 
States, with the result that California seems to 
be the best. place for the new industry. Incredible 


power; you simply attach a wire to the source of sup- 
ply for your electric light, and the pressing of abutton 
Starts and stops your electric pump. Your pump 


same relation to the hand pump and “old oaken 

bucket,” in its convenience and the additional 

household comfort which it supplies. ; 
appears upon the pump 


Be sure that the name 


th ” 
you purchase. This REEGO -ELECTRIG name protects you against 
pump before ordering, write to our nearest office (see list below) for the name of 
a reputable dealer in your locality, who will sell you only the genuine pump. 
Write for Catalogue U 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 
40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
E C 40 North 7th Street, Philadelphia 
NGINE O. 22 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S. W. 

Builders of the Rider and Ericsson Hot-Air Pumping Engines 
a G vi 1.00 

rapevines e 

Any five of the following well-known varieties : 

(Red)—Brighton, Delaware, Lindley 

(White)—Niagara, Diamond, Pocklington 

These vines will grow anywhere and will bear the year after planting. We guar- 
antee them to € as represented or money refunde e also offer 10 strong, hardy, 
two-year-old vines for $1.00. This is a remarkable rcollectiontos grapevines at an 
With every order we send our valuable book how to plant, cultivate and prune. 

Grapes are easily grown and should be in every garden. 
T. S. HUBBARD COMPANY, 364 Central Ave., FREDONIA, N. Y. 


worthless imitations. When so situated that you cannot personally inspect the 
R E 35 Warren Street, New York 
IDER-ILRICSSON 

234 West Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. 
eo 

Strong, Hardy, Three-year-old Vines 

(Black)—Concord, Worden, Moore’s Early, Wilder 
exceedingly low price. Order now, vines will be shipped proper time to plant. 
GRAPEVINE SPECIALISTS Established 42 Years 


The Microscope 
Tells Why 


Two years from seed! Thirty-five buds and flow. 
ers on this hybrid Easter lily 


as it may seem, the Californians can raise first-class 
bulbs much more quickly from seed that they can 
grow from scales or small bulbs. A few plants of 
the first generation show the disease, but in plants 
of the second and third generation it is hard to find 
a diseased plant. 

At first the farmers and florists would not believe 
that it was possible in twelve month’s time to raise 
a flowering plant from a seedling not more than two 
inches high. Yet it is entirely practical to raise 
bulbs four inches in diameter in two years from the 
sowing of the seed. One florist cleared $250 for 
cut flowers from seedlings grown on a space 25 X45 
feet, and this was only for the flowers*he did not 
want for seed. Such temptations for immediate 
profit, however, must be resisted by bulb growers, 
because the removal of flowers and stems results 
in bulbs of an inferior grade. 

The best results have been obtained by crossing 
the varieties giganteum and Harrisii, and the gain 
in the number of flowers on a stem is wonderful. 
At Santa Ana, California, hundreds of plants had 
twenty or more lilies on a stem, and the accom- 
panying picture shows a stalk bearing thirty-five 
flowers! 

Professor Galloway and his associates in the 


Properly made, prepared 
paint lasts long, while ordi- 
nary handmixed paint quick- 
ly crumbles and chalks off. 


It is OXIDE OF ZINC 
that makes the prepared 


Oxide of Zine Paint Hand Mixed Paint 


paint better and more economical. 


Does your paint contain Oxide of Zinc? 


The New J ersey Zinc Co. 


Oxide of Zinc is unalterable 
even under the blowpipe 


55 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


We do not grind Zinc in oil. A list of manufacturers of Oxide of Zinc Paints mailed free on request. 
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Chrysanthemum Novelties 


are my specialty and I import varieties from all over the world and 
distribute the best to the American grower. 


Are you interested in new Singles? A dollar packet of seeds 
will give you varieties equal to the best named kinds. These will 
flower abundantly for six weeks in the Fall when everything else is 


black and dead. 


Our catalogue, which is yours for the asking, contains des- 
criptions and prices of 400 of the finest varieties of chrysanthemums, 
also all the up-to-date varieties of roses, carnations and such like 
stock to select from. 


If You Have No Greenhouse 


you will find in the catalogue over 
100 varieties of the hardy Pompom 
chrysanthemums that are sure to 


interest you. They will make your 
garden more attractive this Fall 
than it has ever been before. 


CHARLES H. TOTTY 


Importer and Grower 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 


Hardy, everblooming and guaranteed to 
be true to name. No finer roses have 
ever been offered or grown. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


of New Roses—made to build new business. 
Blumenschmidt, Pure Yellow; Gen. MacArthur, 
Crimson Scarlet; Snow Queen, Pure White; Kil- 
larney, Deep Rose Pink; Mrs. Rivoire, Golden 
Yellow; Gainsborough, Hardy Climber with mag- 
nificent Pearl-White flowers. 


The above 6 Grand Roses mailed post paid 
anywhere in U. S. or Canada for 25c. 


My NEW and RARE COLLECTION 


Mrs. Aaron Ward, Golden Orange ; Betty, 
Coppery Yellow; My Maryland, Glorious Pink; 
Rhea Reid, Deep Glowing Scarlet; Wm. R. 
Smith, or Maiden Blush (also sold as Jeanette 
Heller), Blush Pink; Mamie, Hardy Climber, a 
strong grower, color, Delicate Fawn with heart of 
Pink. 


These 6 New, Grand and Rare Roses mailed 
postpaid anywhere in U.S. or Canada for 50c. 
The Climbing Rose Mamie is worth the price of 
the entire collection, and all other varieties are 
usually offered from 15c. to 20c. each by other rose 
growers. Onaccount of this BARGAIN OFFER 
only one collection will be mailed to any one address. Send your order 
to-day. You will get the finest roses that have ever been offered. 


DAHLIAS 


Six varieties. Easily grownand all will bloom this season, C. W. Bruton, 
Rich Yellow; F. L. Bassett, Royal Purple;Countess of Lonsdale, Deep Sal- 
mon; Winsome, Snow White; A. D. Livonia, Deep Pink; Red Hussar, Ruby 
Red. Each Dahlia in the above collection is fine in color; have won first prizes 
at flower shows and is the coming flower for Decorations, Parties, Weddings, 
etc. One tuber of any variety for 15c., any three for 40c. or the com- 
plete set of 6 Dahlias for 75c. postpaid. The collection will richly repay 
you with its wealth of flowers. Order early, as the stock of these rare varieties is limited. 


DAHLIA SEED 


New Century, Cactus, Black, Striped, Double and Single of all colors. For 10c. 
I will send you 50 seeds—enough for a fine Dahlia Garden. 


prs ord se 


Pat. Jan. 29, 1907 - June 22, 1909 


Illinois Self-Watering Flower Boxes 


You can have beautiful flowers and strong, hardy, luxurious plants in your apartment, 
city house or country home by using Illinois Self-Watering Flower Boxes. You don’t 
have to be an expert gardener to growthem. Simply fill the box with earth, plant a few 
seeds or slips, fill the reservoir once in two weeks— the plants will sprout and grow rapidly 
without further attention. 

Reservoir in bottom of box supplies just the proper amount of water to make plants strong 
and healthy without rotting them. Water comes up from the bottom and reaches roots first, 
therefore has no chance to decay stalks as in case of pouring water on top of soil— which 
quickly becomes hard and does not allow proper absorption. Observe illustration above — 
“A” shows exterior of box, “B’”’ earth insame, “‘C’”’ sponges which suck up moisture and supply 
roots, ““E”’ water in reservoir. They are made of nicely finished metal, rust and leak proof. 
Made in a large variety of styles and sizes for indoor or outdoor use on porch, window sill, 
lawn, etc. Inexpensive, indestructible. Other styles to order. Clubs, Hotels, Conserva- 
tories, Public Institutions and Homes completely equipped. We can also supply very 
handsome alabaster or cement Boxes, Urns, etc., equipped with our patent Self-Watering liners. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Write today for illustrated descriptive booklet containing article by a National authority on 
Care of Plants, with 15 Combinations for Window and Veranda Boxes. It’s Free. 


ILLINOIS HEATER & MFG. CO., 33 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


503 Kamm Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. Conard & Jones Co., Distributors for N. Y., N. J., and Pa. 


Write to-day for my new catalog which contains every- 
thing you may need to make your surroundings beautiful. 


MISS JESSIE M. GOOD s:ri7stauncrety: Sito 


Ij a problem grows in your garden write to 
182 the Readers’ Service for assistance 
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A veritable storehouse of horticul- 
tural knowledge —the result of 
more than 70 years’ experience. 
' Every bit of information in its 256 
pages is told in so simple a way that 
any amateur can understand. Yet 
every page holds something of value 
for the trained gardener. 


“dl | Some of the things it tells:— 


The best way to grow annuals, and how to raise hardy perennials from seed. 

Making and care of hot beds and cold frames. 

Hints and suggestions for the amateur florist on soil for pot plants, insects, 
fertilizers, watering and other subjects. 

Palms for the adornment of the home. 

How to grow roses, including advice on the situation and preparation of the bed, 
rose enemies, planting and pruning and winter protection. ‘This guide will 
carry the amateur through every critical step in the production of the rose. 

The making and care of an old-fashioned hardy border. 

Shrubs, their planting and care. Water-lilies and their culture. 


Many of these articles were written especially for Dreer’s Garden Book by horticulturists of national 
reputation. But besides these special articles, every page holds knowledge that will aid you in the gar- 
den. Every important plant is the subject of a special treatise. More than 1,200 varieties of flower 
seeds and 600 varieties of vegetables are dealt with, and 2,000 kinds of plants. Throughout, this book 
is profusely illustrated, containing, besides hundreds of smaller flower pictures, eight rich color and 
duotone plates. 


The Garden Book sent free on receipt of request, mentioning this magazine 


_ HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 


SELECTED SEEDS AND BULBS for Flower and Vege- 
table Garden. Reliable varieties ; accurate descriptions. Bee 
fore you order, write us for our Catalogue—yours free. 


MILLS & CO., Dept. 2, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


AHLIAS OUR SPECIALTY | 


SQUIER’S WEED KILLER 


Will clear your drives and walks of all vegetation quickly, more efficiently 


and enduringly than by any other way. U. S. Government uses SQUIER’S. 
Avoid substitutes. Send for circulars to 
C. Harrison Mfg. Co., Rahway, N. J. 


ORIGINAL “CUTAWAY” TOOLS 


Clark’s One Horse Market Garden or Grove Harrow is made reversible to 
throw the soil either to or from the plant. It is especially desirable for the 
small garden, truck or market garden’s use. 

This tool is used extensively among gardeners, and in Florida it is also used 
for orchard culture. It is a great labor saver. 


Made in Three Sizes: 


No. O, x horse with two gangs of 5 14-inch disks each. 

No. OO, Light 2 horse, two gangs, 6 14-inch disks each. 

No. OOO, Heavy 2 horse, two gangs, 7 14-inch disks each. 

Send to- day for our FREE booklet describing 120 styles and sizes of 
Cutaway Tools. 


CUTAWAY HARROW CO. 


902 Main Street Higganum, Conn. 


United States Department of agriculture are to be 
congratulated upon this splendid achievement. 
We are indebted to the Department for the accom- 
panying photograph which is taken from Bulletin 
120 of the Bureau of Plant Industry, entitled: 
“The Production of Easter Lily Bulbs in the 
United States.” W. M. 


A Busy Man’s Vegetable Garden 


F°2 the season of 1909 we had the good fortune 
to realize one hundred dollars in value from 
a vegetable garden 80x 100 ft. in size. This is 
the best we ever did on so small a tract of land. 
To begin with, the ground was in first class con- 
dition, being fertile, friable, and comparatively 
free from weed seed. Late in the fall of 1908, 
however, I had five loads of stable manure spread 
over the ground and then had it thoroughly plowed. 
As early in the following spring as the weather 
would permit I planted half the lot to potatoes — 
early, medium early, and late varieties. They 
came on with a rush. From this plot we harvested 
$30 worth of potatoes, not counting what were 
used on the table during the summer. When the 
cultivation of the potatoes was completed, sweet 
corn was planted between alternate rows, the 
vines of the intervening rows being laid together. 
This gave us a good supply of late roasting ears. 


These turnips were the third crop from the same 
ground in one season 


The potatoes were removed from the ground by 
August 6th, and half of the plot sown to turnips and 
the other half to rye to be used as winter food for 
a flock of thirty chickens. The turnips were 
excellent, and were worth $3. This gave us three 
splendid crops from one-half of the garden. 

From the grape arbor, which occupies a central 
strip ten feet wide the entire length of the garden, 
we gathered $25 worth of grapes. 

The opposite side of the garden was given up to 
onions, radishes, beets, cucumbers, sweet potatoes, 
early corn, beans, pumpkins, etc. Four dozen 
tomatoes were planted, each being put over a half 
bushel of well-buried manure. The result as to 
thriftiness and production was astonishing; the 
vines were staked up and reached far above one’s 
head. They hung full from the ground to the top 
nearly all season, and were covered with big, 
meaty, fine-flavored fruit. 

The product of three pumpkin seeds consisted of 
twenty-one Thanksgiving pumpkins, weighing from 
ten to forty pounds. They occupied the corners 
and spare places. 

The various articles produced were estimated 
as follows: 


Grapes . ue #2 5.00 Potatoes bn a) hn LeOECSD 
Sweet potatoes 3 5.00 Greencom. . . 10.00 
Green beans Goce) Wormers 4 . + 10.00 
Cucumbers . Ante Abirsheys 6 5 5 6 3.00 
Pumpkins Z.00%) Radishesius ans iinee 1.00 
Lettuce . : nox Onno 5 5 5 o 2.00 
Chicken greens . 2.40 — 

Total yes 2) SICO..00 


Ohio. C. A. HARTLEY. 
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The Washington 
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The Washington Coat of Arms 


From which our “’Stars and Stripes"’ 
of inated Drawn from memorial 
blet in Brington Church. 


HENDERSON’S 
GREAT AND GRAND 


The entrance to Althorp Park 


ey NEWeorENCERSSVVEEDR PEAS 


EORGE 


VV ASHINGTON 


BRINGTON CHURCH » 
where are buried Washington 
and Spencer ancestors 2 


MARTHA 
VVASHINGTON \\ 


RAISED IN AMERICA 
FROM ANCESTRY ORIGINATING IN ENGLISH HOME SOIL OF THE WASHINGTONS 


Sweet Pea evolution has resulted in the creation of a glorified race, “The Spencers,’’ so surpassingly superior that older types are 
destined to be superseded as rapidly as corresponding colors among the Spencers can be trued up and sufficient seed produced. 
The characteristics of the Spencer Sweet Peas, grown under congenial conditions are: robust growth, the plants attaining a height of 


from 6 to 10 feet, requiring for full development to be a foot apart. 


The flowers are giants among Sweet Peas, measuring 2 to 2!4 inches 


across. They are beautifully formed with huge standards, open and upright and immense wings gracefully poised. Both standards and wings 
are daintily waved, the undulations reflecting high lights and casting shadows in the depths, thus showing a varied harmony of tones which greatly 
enhances the coloring. Three and often four of these queenly blossoms are borne on long, strong stems, rendering them unsurpassable as cut flowers 
for vases, bouquets and other decorations. ‘Their long continued profusion of bloom is phenomenal, but accounted for by the fact that a majority of 
the flowers of true Spencers fall as they fade—before the seed pod is formed—thus continuing the succession of bloom—for as all know when Sweet 


Peas set pods, the flowering diminishes. 


When visiting the English home of origin of Spencer Sweet Peas last season we discovered that we were also on home soil of the Washingtons. The 
coincidence was so striking that we tarried a day or two longer, collecting information and getting photographs amid scenes and environment of the 
fore-fathers of America’s father. These we will publish as “pot-pourri”’ in a little booklet which will be mailed free to interested purchasers of our two 


Washington Sweet Peas. 


———— _ HENDERSON’S 
GREAT AND GRAND NEW SWEET PEA 


SEOnGe VWWASTHING TON 


This glorious crimson-scarlet self we believe surpasses all the World’s 
Sweet Peas of similar coloring in size of flower, form, substance and in bril- 
liant purity, untarnished by burn or scald, though grown unshaded under 
most trying sun. The flowers of gigantic size are true Spencers, having 

round, open standards pleasingly undulated from throat to border. The 
waved wings also are of huge size and gracefully poised over the keel, 

almost hiding it from view. 
These gorgeous blossoms are borne usually in fours, but sometimes in 
threes, on strong stems 10 to 12 inches in length. The plants of exuber- 
ant, healthy growth display such a continued profusion of bloom they 

appear for weeks as if mantled in richest scarlet. 
Nearly 40 years ago we offered the first red Sweet Pea “Scarlet 
Invincible’? and very popular it became, but progressive evolution 
brought forth better and yet better varieties of similar color which 
we have offered in turn as one supplanted another. At the present 
time, in the Sweet Pea World, among the new race of Giant Spen- 
cers there are several rival aspirants awaiting the honor of being 
acknowledged—best—in the crimson-scarlet group. We have 
grown or seen these and most are good, but better under 
British conditions than in our climate. We therefore re- 
iterate, Henderson’s Great and Grand new Sweet Pea— 
George Washington—surpasses all, particularly under 
American conditions. 


——————_ HENDERSON'S = 
GREAT AND GRAND NEW SWEET PEA 


MARTHA WASHINGTON 


A radiantly beautiful new Spencer Sweet Pea, most daintily colored 
pearl-white from throat to center, then appears a veiled flush of pink 
deepening in intensity as it merges into the marginal zone of soft 
tyrian-rose. The standard and wings are adorned alike, front and back 
being tinted and colored just the same, a remarkable and pleasing char- 
acteristic, thus the flowers present the same exquisite color effect which 
ever way they face, in vase, bouquet or on the plant. 

The flowers of lasting substance are perfection in form and of the 
largest size, standards upright, open, well rounded out and beauti- 
fully waved. The wings are also very large, gracefully waved and 
poised almost enclosing the keel. Usually four of these peerless 
blossoms are carried, well arranged on long strong stems. They 
vase charmingly and where shown have elicited enthusiastic en- 
comiums. 

The plants are luxuriant, healthy growers, blooming long and 
in prodigal profusion, producing more four-flowered stems than 
any Sweet Pea we know of. A group of plants in bloom is 
a picture decidedly decorative in any garden. Considering the 
many merits of Henderson’s Great and Grand new Sweet 
Pea—Martha Washington—we believe it to be the finest 
variety of the decade, 7 A ; 

/ portion of 


“ ALTHORP GARDENS 
The home of 


PRICE 


“ALTHORP HOUSE 

The home of the Spencercem rs 
© Neighbors and Colleagues of 
ie Washington’s ancestors, 


HENDERSON'S GREAT AND GRAND NEW SPENCER SWEET PEAS 


George Washington and Martha VVashington, 


EITHER VARIETY 


DOC mah eNCKEsmOk. 25) SEEDS. 
Both Varieties—1 Packet Each, 50c. 
Including Booklet Offered Below. 


We Se 
HENDERSON'S 
WASHINGTON BOOKLET 
free to purchasers who-mention. 
THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


Photographic scenes and interesting 
data collected on our visit to the 
English home of the Washingtons 


35 AND 37 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, cosnanoi er. 
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p—p=ap—p= | A Woman’s Vegetable Garden in 
| a New Hampshire Camp 


UR summer home on a lake in New Hampshire 
was first termed a “camp,” but we soon 
found the surrounding pines and birches needed 
relief by a patch of green lawn. From success in 
growing this we evolved the vegetable garden, the 
gardener being myself, a city-bred woman, fifty years 
old, with no experience whatever. 

The spot selected for this garden was necessarily 
in a deserted pasture full of granite rocks which 
could be removed. The fringe of pines along the 
lake on the north and east formed a shield from 
cold winds, and, by breaking the direct rays of the 
early sun, would permit me to work late, as well as 
early, on summer mornings. ‘The water tank that 
supplied the camp with water was near this spot. 

October found two neighboring plowboys, with 
two horses, a plow, dragging chains and crowbars, 
hard at work. After the surface stones were 
dragged aside, the plow outlined a space averaging 
seventy-five by thirty-two feet. The sod was 
turned and left to the action of the frost and snow 
until about April fifteenth, when it was plowed 
four times lengthwise; and each time I followed 
in the furrow. As often as the plow grazed a 
stone, the crowbar was planted near the offender, 
and by working, wedging and burrowing a space 
was made, the chains were adjusted and each stone 
was hauled out by the horses. To complete the 
work the plow was turned crosswise. Out of this 
little space was taken stone sufficient to build a 
wall two feet thick and two and a half feet high 
around the plowed space, with the exception of a 
rustic gate at the south end and a turn-stile between 
two small white pines at the north end. A cluster 
of white birches shaded a rough stone seat midway 
of the western wall. On the east, the curving 
road, leading to the camp, was outlined by the wall, 


A permanent investment that 

| gives the gre atest satisfaction making the garden space irregular but symmetrical. 
= ” In New Hampshire it is the custom to plow 
ina p p earance an d service around the rocks. To cultivate little but to do that ; 


little thoroughly, is a thing they need to learn. 
My plowing was completed amid the jeering of 
the experienced plowboys, but each in turn privately 
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to any place—adds that well-kept look 
that sets it apart from others; keeps in 
the stock and gives the most permanent satis- 
faction to the owner. 

Your place requires a fence that is more than 
a mere boundary line. Good fencing isa neces- 
sity to its successful operation. For the man 
who owns many acres of country land or a small 
country home, American Woven Wire Fence 
gives greatest return on the investment. 

American Fence is made of hard, stiff steel 
wire drawn expressly for woven-wire-fence 


ihe fence that gives the finishing touch purposes. Galvanized by latest improved pro- 


cess —the best that the skill and experience of 
years has taught. Built on the elastic, hinged- 
joint (patented) principle, which effectually 
protects the stay or upright wires from breaking 
under great strain. 

Test American’ Fence under all conditions. 
You will find that the steel, the structure and the 
galvanizing are equal in durability, strength 
and efficiency to the hardest usage. Agents 
everywhere. 

Let us tell you the name of the one nearest 
you. 


F. BAACKES, Vice=Pres. & Gen’I Sales Agent 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 


If You Want to Know 


applied for the position of gardener. But I 
could hardly wait to see the plowboys and horses 
disappear over the hill toward their home before 
I took from its hiding place my bright new spade. 

I began what it took me four days to complete. 
I spaded the entire garden space — “spade deep” 
—and removed every stone the size of my fist, 
and many that were larger. Into this space were 
deposited two cords of manure (at eight dollars a 
cord) — which had been hauled from a point 
five miles distant. This the plow boys again 
spread for me and harrowed it in well. 

I proceeded with rakes to pulverize the soil and 
then to lay out the garden. I used my tennis- 
court roller to mark a two-foot-wide path around 
the entire garden, following the irregularities of 
the wall and about eighteen inches from it. Between 
this walk and the wall, and close to the wall, I 
planted at intervals the dwarf and climbing nas- - 


NOVELTIES! CAL. PRIVET! 
French Asparagus, Hungarian Raspberry 
and Strawberry plants. Rare Shrubs! 


Write today for artistically illustrated leaflet. 
S.L. de Fabry, Grower of Novelties, Little Silver, N. J. 


turtiums, scarlet runner bean, wild cucumber, 


THE BEST FARM PAPER | 20203 Sag a 
en cen or eeks 


The RURAL NEW-YORKER, 419 Pearl St., New York 


wall all summer. 

Nearer the path I planted at intervals bachelor 
buttons, mignonette, calendula, poppies, holly- 
hocks, and near the rustic gate were massed sun- 
flowers and golden glow. Just here, had I been 
acquainted with THE GARDEN MAGAzINE and 
had the April, 1909, number with its table for 
planting, I should have wasted less time. But I 
passed many hours figuring on the place, the dis- 
tance and, especially, the depth of my sowings. 
I remembered having heard that a seed— 


“Sowed four times its length, 
Paid for in strength.” 


So on that principle I worked, using, in the hills 
and drills as I sowed, a good powdered fertilizer. 

Beginning near the turnstile, that the small 
vegetables might be easy of access, I spaced rows 
eighteen inches apart and then skipped to midway 
of the garden and prepared a drill for peas which 
I sowed at once and left space for successive 
sowings. 

Then back to the spaces near the turnstile I 
hurried and planted in turn, in rows across the 
garden, onion sets, onion seeds, radishes, Black 


Planet Jr implements are 
the greatest time-savers and labor-savers ever invented for the 
farm and garden. They frequently do six men’s work, and do it better than 
by ordinary methods. Over two million farmers and gardeners have found this 


out by actual use. You can’t afford to be without a Planet Wie 


No. 17 Planet » Jr Single-Wheel Hoe is a most hand i ivati 
ee ocltaaf oniane Soren oe zoe eee eG eC tool for garden cultivation. A fine 


No. 82 Planet Jr Horse-Hoe, Cultivator and Furrower is a great implement for 


cultivating and hilling crops up to 4 feet apart. Compact, strong, and steady. 
running. Does just the kind of work you want. 


~ Get the Planet Jr 56-page catalogue for 1910. It is free. 
Write today. 


S L Allen & Co 


Box 1108S Philada Pa 


Arrit, 1910 


Be sure this 
Label is 


$6.00 and $7.50 per barrel. 
25c. each for any wormy apples found in any barrel we sell. 
Arsenate of Lead, we use Bordeaux mixture.” 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


The latest books on travel and biography may 
be obtained through the Readers’ Service 


2oc. for Every Wormy Apple 
in Any Barrel Sold 


There is one class of fruit growers who can afford this sort of an offer. 
Here’s a letter (dated Nov. 1, 1909) from a prominent fruit grower. 


“We have been more than busy harvesting our fruit and preparing an ex- 
hibition at the New England Fruit Show, where we secured fifteen prizes. 
used Swift's Arsenate on our fruit trees and currant bushes, etc. 
tion on the currants kept the bushes absolutely clean and free of worms and gave 
us the finest crop I have ever seen. 
our fruit at the Depot Restaurant at toc. each and sold all our Winter apples at $5.00, 


We 
One applica- 


As to apples, in this poor season we have sold 


They are fair and absolutely free from worms, so much so, that I have offered 


Need I say more? In connection with Swift’s 


Every fruit tree or vegetable vine that you don’t spray 
with Swift’s Arsenate of Lead means lessened profits 


Swift’s Arsenate of Lead has received wonderful praise from farmers, fruit 
growers, fruit associations, State commissions and other experts. 


Swift's Arsenate of Lead is fatal to all leaf-eating pests on fruit or vegetables. 


It is washed off the leaves only by the heaviest rains. 


Therefore, one spraying 


with Swift’s often outlasts two to four sprayings with other materials. It 


never burns or scorches foliage. 


Write for our valuable book on leaf-eating insects. 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL COMPANY 


It mixes readily with water, stays in suspension, and does not clog the pump. 

Tens of thousands of farmers and fruit growers are cutting down their loss 
through leaf-eating bugs and insects by adopting Swift’s. It uniformly increases 
the quantity and quality of the yield. 

You will never secure the full possibilities of profit in your fruit and vege- 
tables until you use Swift’s Arsenate of Lead. 


Give your dealer’s name. 


39 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


How Any One Can 
Grow Mushrooms 


Delightful Occupation — Delicious Delicacy for the Home 


Table and a Good 


I have been growing mushrooms for 
over twelve years. I probably know 
more about the subject of mushroom 
culture than anyone else in America. 
From a start with a few dollars capital 
I built up the largest mushroom farm in 
America, with acres of bed space in cul- 
tivation. By actual experience I have 
learned just how mushrooms can be 
grown and what’s even more important, 
how they caz mot be grown. 

Growing mushrooms is really no more 
difficult than growing radishes. 

It’s just a matter of knowing how. 

Every failure in the mushroom busi- 
ness can be traced to poor spawn and 
unreliable information. 


Income if you Wish 


I have shown thousands of men and 
women how to grow mushrooms suc- 
cessfully. Most all of them are now in 
the business growing for profit and making a 
good income without interfering with their 
regular occupation with this wonderful, easy, 
pleasant pastime. I hope soon that a mush- 
room bed will be as common as vegetable 
gardens. 

T have written a little book which gives truth- 
ful, reliable, experienced information about mush- 
room culture, where mushrooms can be grown, 
how to have a mushroom bed in your cellar, etc. 
It also tells about spawn and how to secure really 
reliable spawn. I shall gladly send you this 
book Free. 

If you have never tried mushroom growing, 
or if you have tried and failed because of the 
causes of which I have spoken, write for my free 
book in which I will show you beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that you can havea fine mush- 
room bed. Address 


. A. V. JACKSON 
Jackson Mushroom Farm 


3481 North Western Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy Your Roses 
WhereGood RosesGrow 


Down in Virginia where the season is long and the weather mild, yet 
not so warm as to make them tender, is a famous Rose-growing country, 
producing the best Roses to be had anywhere in the land. 


100,000 and my Fairfax Roses are ideal types. 200 


Plants My splendid two-year plants are heavily rooted Varieties 


and vigorous; they may be depended on to produce the most satisfactory 
results. My book “Fairfax Roses for 1910” tells of them. It’s interesting 
reading and will be forwarded to you upon request. Shall I send it? 


W. R. Gray, Box 6, Oakton, Virginia 


Iam located right in the heart of that section 
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3,000 BEARING TREES 


SOBER PARAGON Mammoth Sweet Chestnut 


Must be removed from the Famous Paxinos 
Orchard the coming Spring, because the plant- 
ing, six years ago, was done too closely. It 
has taken years to grow these trees— we’ve 
done the waiting. 


Pay Back Their Cost the 


Year. 


You secure at once, specimens that will 
give immediate and permanent results. Start 
with bearing stock—your investment then 
pays dividends from the beginning. A single 
5-year old tree in the Paxinos Orchard grew 
500 burs in one year. Three to five nuts in 
each bur. 

U. S. Pomologist, G. C. Brackett says: 
“The Sober Paragon comes nearest to the 
native chestnut of any of the specimens I have 
examined. It‘is of large size, fine appearance 
and excellent flavor.’’ 


First 


For Lawn or Park. 


For decorative purposes, the Sober Paragon 
is unequalled. Hardy,rapid symmetrical growth ; 


Three Magazines 


For Every Home 
COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA 


Beautiful, practical, entertaining. 


$4.00 a year. 
THE WORLD’S WORK 


interpreting to-day’s history. 


$3.00 a year. 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE— 


FARMING 


telling how to make things grow. 


$1.00 a year. 


COURTEY LIFE THE WoRLD's WORK THE GARDEN 
IN AMERICA MAGAZINE 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. NEw YorK. 


The latest books on travel and biography may 
be obtained through the Readers’ Service 


Grow 
Chestnuts 
Like This For Profit 


Whether you have one acre or a hundred, you can AG 
make more money per acre growing Sober Paragon Chest- 

nuts than from any other crop you could plant. 
from the Paxinos 6 year old orchard brought $30,000.00. 


THE 
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One crop f \ 
8 to 10 
feet high 


luxuriant foliage; spreading boughs; clean 
trunk; stateliness. 


The Sober Paragon is the only large sweet 
chestnut in the world. 


We own exclusive control 

2 of the Sober Para- 
gon. This copy- 
[poms righted metal seal 
is attached to every genu- 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office ine tree when shipped. 


Free 16-Page Booklet. 


Testimony from _ growers, produce 
mission merchants, Forestry 


Experts, etc., and 


Our 1910 Catalog 


which includes nut culture 
dep’t, also 3,000 varieties of 
conifers, trees, shrubs, roses ES ee 
and perennials with illustra- 10-foot Beariag Tree 
tions and descriptions iavaluable— mailed on request. Address 


GLEN BROS., Desk B, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


HURST SPRAYER 


‘ON FREE TRIAL 


coml- 


_ Nomoney in advance—pay us out of extra profit. 
Sprays anything—trees, potatoes, vineyards, truck, etc. 
Pushes easy — high pressure. Rr a5) 
teed 5 years. 


Guaran- 5 
Pay when you can —at 

wholesale price. We pay 

freight. Catalog and Spray- 

ing Guide free. Free Sprayer 

Offer to firstin your locality. 


, H. L. HURST MFG. CO. 
651 North Street, Canton, 0. 


BALL BEARING 
Bae 5 CRCULARSOF 


ALL KINDS OF GATES 


AMS & ADAMS. 


1024 N.KAN-AVE:~TOPEKA KAN. © 


For Liquor and 


Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 


skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 30 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Mot Springs, Arh. 
Denver, Col. 

West Ilaven, Conn. 
Washington, D. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Dwight, Ill. 
Marion, Ind. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Portland, Me. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo., 2801 Locust St. Portland, Oregon. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


White Plains, N. Y. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Pittsburg, Pa., 
4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, R. I. 
Winnipeg. Manitoba. 
London, England. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 
812 N. Broad St. 
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Tennis Ball lettuce, salsify, Swiss chard, carrots, 
parsnips and beets. 

I had gone to the camp from the city simply to 
start this garden and could not remain to watch it. 
I returned, however, about May thirteenth for a 
second visit and more work! At this time I planted 
(necessarily dangerously early) one dozen early 
and one dozen late tomato plants and set the hoop 
frames for their support. And at the same time 
I set out one dozen Sweet Bell pepper plants. 
Then I made successive sowings of the earliest 
vegetables. 

This brought me midway of my garden where 
the first and second sowings of peas were begin- 
ning to show themselves. While sowing the 
third row of peas I discovered a _ big-leaved 
vine near the first sowings, and thinking this per- 
chance might be a melon I left it undisturbed. As 
the peas bore fruit and “passed by,” it showed 
such a desire to spread that I pulled up the withered 
pea vines and gave the intruder a chance to show 
itself. It spread over the entire space once occu- 
pied by the six rows of peas, and yellow blossoms 
appeared at intervals. By the time the peas were 
all gathered this vine was bearing huge, green, 
melon-looking fruit, which, upon inquiry, I found 
was the vegetable marrow so much used in England, 
but of which I find no mention in seed books. 
Inside it resembles a squash, and we prepared it 
for the table as we did egg plant. When fried, it 
was a fine substitute for meat at lunch, during the 
entire hot season. This year the intruder will be 
an invited guest in my garden. 

May eighteenth found me preparing to return 
to the city and one of my last acts was planting 
Golden Bantam corn. Nothing could be more 
delicious; it is golden in color, full of milk and 
honey, dainty to serve and seems to have reached 
perfection. We frequently stripped these dainty 
ears of corn down to the last thin, paper-like husks 
and boiled and served the corn with that soft 
covering on. This was an innovation and served 
to retain the juices as well as the heat. 

A series of corn plantings brought me to a row 
for dwarf stringless beans, then a row of Lima beans 
and another of the stringless beans. ‘Then rows of 
the early potato, enough to supply us through two 
months, enabling us to dig them when so new we 
could rub off the thin skin and serve them entire 
in a rich cream sauce. 

Summer squash and cucumbers completed the 
vegetable garden; with the exception of parsley, 
which formed a border to the line of flowers along 
the paths. My permanent chive and mint beds 
are near the garden wall where the roots can lie 
undisturbed by plow or hoe. 

These facts prove that my garden was really a 
success; it was two weeks earlier than any neighbor- 
ing garden, and it supplied the summer table 
for four adults. No one in our locality had a 
dinner party that did not receive from me a long 
shallow basket filled with all kinds of vegetables, 
washed, cleaned, tied in bunches, tops down, 
graced with parsley and mint, and topped off with 
a bunch of blue bachelor buttons, nasturtiums or 
asters. Before summer was over my garden had 
become famous. 

October found a profusion of good things coming 
along, but Jack Frost came stealing over the wall. 
The fireless cooker was the means of preserving, 
in glass, entire stringless beans that look as if they 
had grown in the glass, tomatoes, small carrots, 
Swiss chard greens, and Swiss chard stalks (which 
are delicious used as asparagus is used, especially 
as a foundation for a salad), pickled onions and 
tomatoes and cucumber pickle. The parsnips 
and salsify I left in the ground for early spring use. 
A frost-proof closet built in the cellar of the camp 
contains all these goodies. 

The wild fruits, too, have their place there: 
Three varieties of blueberries and huckleberries 
thrive on our acres, also raspberries, strawberries 
and blackberries. Each of these were gathered 
and preserved and shelved to await the coming of 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and Washington’s birth- 
day house parties. 

For this luxurious harvest I give the credit to 
dry irrigation. I cultivated deeply and thor- 
oughly before planting; and with my little two- 
wheeled machine cultivator kept the soil loose and 
free from weeds. I resorted to the hose only half 
a dozen times, and then in the middle of August 
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The Model Plant Support 


for Tomatoes, Peonies, Dahlias, 
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Golden Glow, Chrysanthemums, etc. 


REPAYS MADE 
THE COST STRONG 
MANY AND LIGHT 
TIMES OF HEAVY 
OVER IN GALVAN- 
A SINGLE IZED 
SEASON WIRE 


Patented May 17, 1898 
PRICES : 


en Dozent 2) ee le75 
Per 50, $7.50; per 100, $12.50 


Send for Price List and Catalogue of 
our Full Line of Flower Supports 
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IGOE BROTHERS 


67-71 Metropolitan Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


exclusively. I was award- 
ed 5 first prizes, 2 specials 
at Am. Institute, N.Y.,’o9; 
ist at Hartford,’o09; 1st and 


2nd Vt. State Fair, ’o9, 5 
ds, 


1stsat Wash Co. Fair, ’09;the only places exhibited. All kin 
best varieties. CATALOGUE FREE. 


GEO. L. STILLMAN 
WESTERLY, R. I. 


Dahlia Specialist, Dept. C. 


Try Kerosene Engine 


30 Days Free. 


Gasoline Prices Rising 


You can’t run a farm engine profitably on gasoline much longer. 
Price of gasoline going sky high. Oil Companies kave sounded the 
warning. Kerosene is the future fuel and is now 6c to toc a 
gallon cheaper than gasoline. The Amazing “Detroit” is 
the only engine that uses common lamp Kerosene (coal oil) 

; i perfectly. Runs on gasoline, too, better 
than any other. Basic patent. Only 3 
moving parts. Comes complete ready to 
run. Wewillsenda ‘‘Detroit’’ on free 
trial to prove all claims. Runs all kinds 
of farm machinery, pumps, saw rigs, 
separators, churns, feed grinders, wash- 
ing machines, silo fillers and electric 
lights. Money back and freight paid 
|} both ways if it does not meet every claim 
that we have made for it. Don’t buy 
till you get our free catalog. 2 to 24h. p- 
§ in stock. Prices $29.50 up. Special dem- 
onstrator agency price on first outfit 
sold in eachcommunity. 2000 satisfied 
users. We have a stack of testimonials. 
Write guick. (2 


The Amazing “DETROIT” 


Detroit Engine Works, 229 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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I} you wish to purchase live-stock 
write the Readers’ Service 
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I manufacture cigarets primarily 
because Iam acigaret smoker. I am 
not trying simply to make something 
to sell. I am making something to 
smoke. My success would indicate 
that American smokers were ready 
for just that change from the “‘sell- 
ing” to the ““smoking” point of view. 
I consider that my selling success has 
been due mainly to the fact that I 
have left selling out of consideration, 
except as a natural and healthy 
result of making good on the smoke. 
Simple recipe for success, isn’t it? It 
is simple, butit works. I never knew 
it to fail. It’s so simple that I often 
wonder why more people don't try it. 

I've smoked cigarets off and on for 
More than twenty years. I smoked 
American cigarets long before the 
more exotic Oriental kinds were 
heard of in this country. Until eight 
3 years agolI flirted with about every 
new cigaret that came along, always hoping to 
find one I could stick to, because I have always 
preferred a cigaret to any other form of smoke. 
A good trial always convinced me that I was in wrong, 
Bight years ago I came in contact with a number 
of Russian Officials. They smoked Russian cigarets. 
Ismoked with them. Here at last was something different. I begun 
importing them for my own use—five and ten thousand at a 
time. But Icouldn’t keep them on hand. My friends wanted 
them too badly. 

I went onin this way for two years, smoking as many asI wanted (when I had them) 
without feeling the slightest effect except one of exceeding satisfaction with my smoke 
—never any of that “craving” before smoking and “‘depression” afterward, with which 
most cigaret smokers are familiar. I investigated the Russian cigaret industry pretty 
thoroughly. I went after reasons—and I found them. Iimported the Russian blends 
in bulk and experimented with the making of cigarets. I studied the cigaret industry 
in this country. I finally acquired from my Russian manufacturers all rights for 
America in their blends, trade-marks, etc., and their foreman to start my factory. 

Ihave been making Makaroff Russian Cigarets in this country now for six years. 
Our principal difficulty has been in getting together enough Russian workmen to 
make enough of these cigarets to make them a national proposition. But now we have 
them. 

From the day we started to make them to this, the cigarets have never varied, profit or no 
profit. I always have believed that if we produced the quality the public would produce 
the sales. And that faith has been justified. You will always find in 


MAKAROFF RUSSIAN CIGARETS 


a quality that corresponds with the straightforwardness of the advertising. We have now introduced the goods so 
thoroughly to dealers that you can get them almost anywhere in the best cigar stores, hotels, cafes, dining cars, 
etc. Any dealer who hasn’t got them can get them quickly from his local jobber. If he doesn’t want to, we will 
supply you promptly, by mail, on receipt of the dealer’s name and address, or simply his address, so that we may 
investigate his reason for refusal. 

If you do not like these cigarets at the first trial, remember that they are mighty different from what you are 
accustomed to, and that the difference is all in your favor. Take time to get alittle used to them and you will find 
out just what we mean. , ad: 

Makaroffs are absolutely pure, clean, sweet, mild tobacco, untouched by anything whatever to give them artificial 
flavor, Sweetness, or tomake them burn. You will find that youcan smoke as many as you want of them without 
any of the nervouness, depression or “‘craving”’ that follows the use of ordinary cigarets. ; 

Pure tobacco won’t hurt you. You may not be used toit, and you may not like the first Makaroff, but you'll like 
the second one better, and you'll stick to Makaroffs forever if you once give them a fair chance. We have built 
this business on quality in the goods and intelligence in the smoker—a combination that simply can’t lose. We 
waited quite a while, but it has won in ourcase and won big. The result is, that 


"This is a Makaroff year—nearly everybody smokes them now" 
Makaroffs are 15 cents and a quarter in boxes of ten. $1.50 to $6.00 for 100’s. 
At ; At 
Your Wz LT = C2Htrrnn Your 
Dealer's Dealer’s 


Mail address, 95 Milk Street—Boston, Mass. 


The man who has neglected to plan his spring planting will feel 
like sending out the equivalent of the wireless distress signal when 
he awakens some fine morning and finds the air balmy, the soil in 
fine condition and all his neighbors gardening. We are especially 
equipped to take care of the order of the-man-in-a-hurry who forgot 
to send it in sooner. If he caw wait a few days longer, we’d like 
for him to just write for 


“4 Peter’s Perennials 
Sey and Other Plants’ 


But if he doesn’t wish to waste a minute, let him send us, by mail 
or wire or wireless, remittance and list of trees, shrubs and plants 
he wants. We’ll get the goods back to him by express, or freight, 
as he prefers, in double-quick time, and guarantee satisfaction. 


PETER’S NURSERY CO. 
713 Church Street Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Ot asa Money Crop 
forage for Rough Feed 
. f\ 
Glower for the Soil 
wud rani! ‘The best farmers of New England and the 
ye NAG a proper rotation of crops, and have under 
i proper rotation of crops, and have pros- 
( 


SN o Weal They have used good, dependable 
\y seed, of course, as the first essential. Such 

farmers have been bappy and contented, 
living well and ‘‘laying by.” Their farms 


have increased in fertility and value each 
year—their experience shows clearly Zow to 


@ the Farm Pay 


This kind of man will /zed his soil as 
carefullyas his live stock. He will grow crops 
?  thatnot only yield an immediate return but 
x leave the land better than before. His live 
) stock will have blood and breeding and he 
willfarmona business-like basis. The seed he 
A sows will have pedigree, also; long ago this type 
(We of man learned that itis poor economy to plant 
AW) any other, and the result is that farming pays 

1 him better than it ever has. 


Ross Bros Good Seed | 


Have an established reputation and have 
been bought and planted by many farmers 
and gardeners Sor over twenty successive 
years, with uniformly good results. The 
leading Ross specialties are corn and forage 
plants—we control the famous Eureka En- 
silage Corn—flower and vegetable seeds, 
tools, fertilizers, etc. The edition of our 
new catalogue is limited, but copies will 
be maiied free to early applicants, 

Write to-day for this great book. 


ROSS BROS. COMPANY 


W. DD. Ross, Prest. and Treas. 
Box 89, Worcester, Mass. 


Do you intend to build a poultry housc? 
Write to the Readers’ Service 


CATALOGUE FREE 


TheNieron Ense; Kaisha.tr. 


IKEDA, SETTSU> JAPAN. 


Complete Greenhouse 


For Only $250 


A full-fledged greenhouse, complete in every 
way. Gives you about 65 square feet of 


indoors garden. Grows practically any- 
thing. Is thoroughly made from seasoned 
cypress, iron braced. Shipped knocked 
down, ready for immediate erection—any 


handy man can put it up. No foundations 
needed—it is bolted to iron posts. If you 
move can take it with you. Full equipped 
with benches. radiating pipes, boiler and 
all—no extras—$250 covers it. 

Joined to residence, makes ideal con- 
servatory. 

Saves yonr plants from frost; 
flowers and vegetables all winter. 

Send for booklet, fully describing it. 
Has growing hints too. 


Hitchings & Company 


1170 Broadway, New York 


grows 
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when we had a plague of grasshoppers. I found 
nothing that seemed to affect these swarms of 
pests except a good drenching and that only 
cooled their ardor. I picked nasturtiums every 
day, but the grasshoppers got ahead of me and 
ate the buds unless I sprinkled them. 

I found Mr. Cutworm did not enjoy plaster of 
Paris as a condiment on young cucumber and 
squash vines. Mrs. Squashbug disliked bug death 
as did the entire potato bug family, and crows 
objected to strands of white streamers waving over 
the corn hills. 


New Hampshire. NUSHKA. 


One Hundred Dollars from a 
Small Lot 


E CAME to the city from the country with 

no idea of being identified with garden work. 

But a case of ptomaine poisoning, which resulted 

from eating store vegetables, and a longing for 

the fresh products of the farm soon set our minds 
on a city garden. 

The first of November, 1908, found us encamped 
upon a suburban lot — a waste of yellow sand with 
a ditch to be filled in and a conglomeration of tin 
cans and debris to be disposed of. 

At times it did not seem worth the effort demanded 
to subdue and enrich this desert: but recollections 
of past successes, of the barrenness of city life 
(according to our standards) without a garden and 
a vision of what might be set us to work. We had 
about a quarter of an acre to till. 

We brought in several wheelbarrow-loads of 
manure and early in April started to dig up the 
soil. All the coal ashes which had accumulated 
during the winter were used to fill in below the 
spading depth. And, by the way, coal ashes make 
one of the best subsoils, r retaining a degree of mois- 
ture for dry weather and yet supplying good 
drainage. 

One bed, extending from the house to the back 
fence and bordering the line fence, was about nine 
feet wide. Here we sowed kohlrabi, peas, beans, 
carrots and beets, and had a large bed of cabbage 
plants and another seed-bed for flowers, the con- 
tents of which were transplanted in due season and 
provided for a succession in the garden proper. 

Along in May we planted three rows of Stowell’s 
Evergreen and Golden Bantam corn, lengthwise 
and through all the other plots of vegetables. This 
plan, aided by the use of a sufficient mulch to 
retain the moisture, worked out splendidly. We 
also planted Golden ‘Bantam corn in the middle plot 
of the garden, where tomatoes, egg plant, lettuce, 
pepper and cucumbers were growing. Later, among 
the corn, we planted squash. 

In the middle space close to the house we had 
a circular bed of roses which bloomed continuously 
from June to November. Next to this was a large 
circular bed of gladioli, a clump of cosmos and 
dahlias flourishing in the centre of it. 

The plan followed with these two moisture- 
loving plants was to make a depression in the centre 
so that all possible moisture could be held. Dur- 
ing the summer we emptied a pail of water around 
the roots each evening. 

Between the house and the shed we left a plot 
of sod for the children to play on,'and between the 
walk and the south line fence (a strip about two 
feet wide) we had a gorgeous array of poppies and 
sweet peas. Along the north line fence we had 
sweet peas and later Japanese cucumbers and Lima 
beans. 

A record of value received might disclose this 


result, which, deducting $3.50 for seeds, etc., gives 
a net profit of $110 for one season: 
Peas 4:5... dus emis) eee eae oe $2.00 
SYor hoa ROC ater ce Monod? oy Abe tae ler G bo vow g I.00 
(Of) toe eos ce iee hl on oo mS I2.00 
Tomatoes Pt at NO wis Oo) io obtbl sO S 2.00 
(Greist Gea tots ob 06 Bo 6 'o 6 (5-00 
@ither'vegetables? ty yamy-me cent ee ee 4.00 
Value of flowers Fe) headteachers iat Obed I0.00 
Cabbageiplants ys sunversuevon nto teen eet Ral 4.00 
Various plants sold 0 gees 3.50 
2,000 pansy plants in stock for spring sale SM ce ag 40.00 
Forget-me-not plants in stock for springsale . . . 5.00 
Sweet William plants in stock forspringsale . . . 10.00 
Winter onions forearlyspring . ...... - I5.00 
Total at dks ity Wemtto ocles o: nd . $113.50 
Michigan U. R. PERRINE 


Boston Garters are made S 
of best materials in a clean 
factory, by well-paid help. 


Every pair warranted — 
penalty, a new pair or your 
money back. 


BOSTON GARTERS 


_ RECOGNIZED THE 
i] STANDARD, AND 

WORN THE WORLD 
OVER BY WELL 
DRESSED MEN. 


Sample Pair, Cotton,25c. ,Silk,50c. 


Mailed on Receipt of Price. 
GEORGE FROST Co.makers J | 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


See that Boston GartER } 
I Ex is stamped on the clasp. 


A WOMAN FLORIST 


Hardy Everblooming 
ROS Ss On their own roots. All 
E Will Bloom This Summer  @ 
Sent to any address postpaid ; 
guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 


GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Frances E. Willard, Snow White Princess Bon- 
nie, Dazzling Crimson Marie Van Houtte, Yel. 
and Crim. Maiden’s Blush, Delicate Blush 
Etoile de Lyon, Gold, Yel. Bridesmaid, Grand- 
est Pink. - 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
6 Carnations, the ‘‘Divine Flower,” 
all colors, - - - - - - = 25C. 
6 Prize-Winning Crysanthemums, 25c. 
6 Beautiful Coleus, 
3 Grand Orchid Cannas, 
8 Sweet-Scented Tuberoses 
6 Fuchsias, all different, 
to Lovely Gladiolus, 
io Superb Pansy Plants, - - - - = = = 
15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, - - - 25¢. \ 
Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. Gvarantee 
satisfaction. Oncea customer, always one. Catalog free. 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 96, Springfield, Ohio 


1910 


Old Colony Nurseries 


HARDY SHRUBS, TREES, VINES, 
EVERGREENS AND PERENNIALS 


A large and fine stock of well-rooted plants grown 
in sandy loam. Good plants; best sizes for plant- 
ing very cheap. Priced catalogue free on appli- 
cation. Wholesale and retail. 


T. R. WATSON 


1840 


Plymouth, Mass. 
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EDUCATOR 
ACKERS 


noe ») are deliciously crisp 
he. and dainty and are 
’ JY made in many differ- 
cf / ent varieties, but all 

, ‘ from entire grains 

&. : ae freshly ground be- 

: Deel tween old-fashioned 


mill stones, which pre- 
serves the rich, full 
nut-like flavor and food 
value of the grain. 

Send your name and 
address, and two two-cent 
stamps (and your grocer’s 
name, if you please) for 


Assorted 
TRIAL BOX 


After you and your family 

have tried the Educator 
Crackers contained in 
this sample box, order 
the kinds youlike best 
from your grocer. If 
he hasn’t them and 
won’t getthem for you, 
order from us direct. 


Johnson Educator Food Co. 
227 Tremont Street 
Boston, Mass. 


ASTER Beautiful single varieties. 
3 pkts., all different, rose, 
white and lavender, to introduce, 10 cts. Write 


today for my unique Seed Book. It’s free. 
HENRY SAXTON ADAMS, Garden Expert 


A Woman’s Valuable 
Discovery About Paint 


ONCE thought white lead was something to 
mark with,” said a woman as she was looking 
at a reproduction of our “Dutch Boy Painter,” 
the trade mark for our pure white lead. “I found 
out later that it was my best friend for decorating 
my home, 

@ “It was this way: One day I discovered that the 
een put on our house only a few months before 
was scaling in ugly splotches. 

@ “‘The white lead was probably adulterated,’ said the old painter 

I consulted. 

@ “‘ White lead!’ I exclaimed. ‘Do you paint with white lead?’ 

@ “‘Yes, I do,’ he replied, ‘but evidently whoever did this job 

does not.’ 

@ “That gave me a new idea and I began to study the paint 

question, for we haven’t any money to throw away. I found that 

paint wasn’t all the same, and that something else besides getting 


Wellesley, Mass. 


EXCELSIOR 
Patented LIGHT RUNNING 


Hand CULTIVATOR 


Runs 50 per cent easier and works 100 
per cent better than any other hand cultiva- 
tor. Has new design reversible hoes with 
patented adjustment for depth and angle. 
Skims ground or cuts deep, wide, narrow, pointed 
or round. Does close work, hand weeding 
required between plants only. Big labor saver. 
Special tools for onions. Built of steel and 
malleable iron. Guaranteed to last indefinitely. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


BIG CATALOG FREE 


which describes complete line of single and 
double-wheel Cultivators, Excelsior Seeders, 
* 7, Bone-Cutters, etc. Write today. 


4, Excelsior Garden Tool Co. 
1202 Cherry St. Erie, Pa. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 


the right tint was necessary if my decorative ideas were to be 
worked out durably and economically. Since ‘then we have used 
only pure white lead and pure linseed oil in all our painting, and 
have had no more paint troubles.” 

@_Every woman can become paint-wise and at the same time get 
the very latest ideas on decoration, by sending for our “Dutch Boy 
Paint Adviser No.95.” Contains suggestions for interior decoration, 
exterior decoration, flower and shrubbery arrangement, etc. Free, 


Our Pure White Lead (‘‘Dutch Boy Painter’’ trade mark) is now packed in steel 
kegs, dark gun-metal finish, instead of in oak kegs as heretofore. Ask your dealer, 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


An office in each of the following cities : | 


d H d y Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 
ohn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 
(stor 3 aT “4 eae Lead and Oil Company, Bere 
It pays to set the hardiest 
kinds that don’t need replacing each 
year. Mynewcatalogue offers the best of 
these and a lot of new things you would 
like to know. Therearesun plants and 
shade plants, rock plants and water 
plants; Flower Seeds that grow; shrubs, 
trees, vines; Wild Flowers and Hardy 
Ferns;Columbines and Larkspurs;Can- 
terbury Bells and Foxgloves; Lady’s 
Slippers and Forget-me-nots; all the 
best Lilies for successful growing, in 
many forms and colors for the hardy 
border. Catalogue upon application. 
FRED’K H. HORSFORD, 


Charlotte, Vermont. . 


St For Cold Weatlle 


are the best made, best grade and easiest riding buggies on earth for the money. 


FOR THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS lfig fi i 


we have been selling direct, and are 


The Largest Manufacturers in the World (q yl § Kd Bp 
ttm. -— Ja | 
; 


selling to the consumer exclusively. 


_ We ship for examination and approval, guaranteeing safe de- 
livery, and also to save you money. If you are not satisfied as to style, 
quality and price you are nothing out. 


May We Send You Our Large Catalogue ? 
Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


Ij you are planning to build, the Readers? 
190 Service can often give helpful suggestions 
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Evergreen Planting from our Nurseries on a Connecticut Estate 


TREES é&riawn SHRUBS * Waktery 
EVERGREENS NORTHERN VINES sés:°Sorts 


IN LARGE VARIETY—SOME GROWN 


RARE SPECIMENS 


ALL THE HARDY 


ROSE BUSH AND CLIMBERS 
RHODODENDRONS HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS 


NATIVE AND HARDY HYBRIDS LARGE VARIETY FOR THE HARDY GARDEN 
OUR CATALOG MAILED FREE 


THE BAY STATE NURSERIES NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 
(18 Miles South of Boston) 


Grow Dwarf Apple Trees 


Novel, but practical, and intensely interesting. Require less room. 
Easily cultivated, pruned and sprayed. Bear fruit earlier than the 
standards. Make little shade, permitting other crops to be grown 
between the rows. May be trimmed and trained on wire to grow 
in almost any shape. Suburbanites, farmers and amateur horticultur- 
alists alike find pleasure and profit growing dwarf apple trees. No 
garden or orchard is now complete without several of these wonder- 
fully productive trees. : 

VARIETIES :—Duchess of Oldenburg, yellow, striped red; Winter Maiden’s 
Blush, red cheek; Bismarck, red, beautiful; Red Astrachan, crimson. 


I also carry a complete line of Nursery Stock, Asparagus Roots, California 
Privet, Strawberry Plants, etc. 


< 
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Prompt Shipment. Send today for Illustrated Booklet, Free. 
ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Box T, Moorestown, N. J. 


and Rudyar 
Reactions | Kipling 


y Ge 


Actions Song 


of the 
English 


TE G AGRE ENS MEAT GyAr Zana 


Mr. Kipling’s new volume of stories contains 
a wonderfully varied and characteristic col- 
lection. The contents: “An Habitation En- 
forced,” ‘‘ With the Night Mail,” “A Deal in 
Cotton,” “The Mother Hive,” “Little Foxes,” 
“ The Puzzler,” ‘“Garm—A Hostage,” and “The 
House Surgeon.” Illustrated $1.50. Also in the 
leather Pocket Kipling. Net $1.50 (postage 8c.) 


For this well-known poem, which is a typical 
example of Mr. Kipling’s superb rendering 
of heroic and national thought in verse, 
Mr. W. Heath Robinson has prepared a mag- 
nificent series of illustrations. There are 
thirty full pages in color, ten full pages’ in 
black and white, and pen decorations on 
every page. Net $7.50 (postage 30c.) 


Rudyard Kipling’s Books in Full Size 


Pocket Edition of volumes marked ** bound in flexible red leather, each net, $1.50 (postage 8c.) 


**Puck of Bee Illustrated 


in color. $1.50. 


Special Holiday Edition. 


Fixed price, 
$1.50 (postage 10c.) 
**Traffics and Discoveries. $1.50. 
**The Five Nations. Fixed price, 
$1.40 (postage IIc.) 
** Just So Stories. Fixed price, $1.20 
(postage 15c.) 
The Just So Song Book. Fixed 
price, $1.20 (postage 8c.) 
Collected Verse of Rudyard Kip- 
ling. Fixed price, $1.80 €post- 
age 14c.) 


**Kim. $1.50. 


They. 


Illustrated in color. 


**The Day’s Work. $1.50. 
*kStalky & Co. $1.50. 
**Plain Tales fromthe Hills. $1.50. 
**] ife’s Handicap; Being Stories of 
Mine Own People. $1.50. 
**T he Kipling Birthday Book. 
**Under the Deodars, The Phan- 
tom ’Rickshaw and Wee Willie 
Winkie. $1.50. 
The Brushwood Boy. 
$1.50 (postage 8c.) 
With the Night Mail. 
$1.00 (postage 10c.) 
Kipling Stories and Poems Every 
Child Should Know. Edited by 
Mary E. Burt and W.T. Chapin. 
Net $1.20 (postage 12c.) 


Fixed price, 


Fixed price, 


**The Light that Failed. $1.50. 

**Soldier Stories. $1.50. 

**The Naulahka (With Wolcott Bal- 
estier). $1.50. 

**D epartmental Ditties and Ballads 
and Barrack-room Ballads. 
$1.50. 

**Soldiers Three, The Story of the 
Gadsbys, and in Black and 
White. $1.50. 

**Many Inventions. $1.50. 

**From Sea to Sea. Fixed price, 
$1.60 (postage 14c.) 

*kThe Seven Seas. 
$1.40 (postage 14c.) 

**Abaft the Funnel. $1.50. 


Fixed price, 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO,, 133 East Sixteenth Street, NEW YORK 


Our “ Guide to Good Books’”’ sent free upon request 
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A Sure Way to Have Sweet Peas 


DOUBT if there is any garden annual in 
which the percentage of failures is as high as 
with sweet peas. For several years I planted them 
only to have the crop an entire failure or to have a 
few seeds germinate here and there which developed 
into weak, spindly plants that succumbed to the 
first hot, dry weather of summer. 
Recently, however, I have made them grow and 
I attribute my success to very early planting and 
to a carefully prepared seed bed. Just as soon as 
I can stick a spading fork into the ground, I pre- 
pare my bed. Last year it was March roth. I 
planned for a row about thirty feet long but about 
six feet of this came under the shadow of some 
evergreens and was frozen as hard as a rock. It 
would have taken dynamite to dislodge it. I 
merely tell this to show how closely I followed on 
the heels of winter. 
I first dug a trench about eight inches wide and 
a foot deep where digging was possible. In the 
bottom of this trench I placed some well-rotted 
stable manure, a 4-inch layer of rotten bog hay, 


Be sure to cut your sweet peas every day or two, 
or else they will go to seed and stop blooming 


and the moss that a nurseryman had sent me when 
shipping some plants. I mixed the three ingre- 
dients as thoroughly as possible and covered them 
with a layer of earth which, as a matter of fact, 
was mud. 

I then filled the trench to within four inches of 
the surface with a mixture of mud, dry sand and coal 
ashes. It was surprising how the sand and ashes 
dried up the soft earth and made it possible to work. 
The seed was planted in two rows about three 
inchés apart and perhaps an inch or less apart in the 
rows. ‘The planting was completed when I had 
sifted a half-inch of layer soil and sand over the 
seeds. This I gently packed down with a board 
to be sure that the soil was in contact with the 
seeds — an important point with any kind of plant- 
ing. 

ae soon as the tiny seedlings appeared I carefully 
weeded the row and covered them with soil. I 
repeated this process until I had filled the trench 
level with the adjacent ground. The result was 
a fine row of stocky plants, ready to withstand the 
hot July suns, deeply rooted in material that would 
hold the moisture. 

It may be claimed, and not without reason, that 
all this trouble is unnecessary and that sweet peas 
may be grown without it; but the same method 
that may produce a fine result one year because of 
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Tower’s Fish Brand Slicker 


Is Famous for 
its Sureness 


OF DOING ITS DAY’S 
WORK — AND THAT 
DAY’S WORK IS TO 
KEEP YOU DRY AND 
COMFORTABLE 
WHEN IT RAINS. 


$3.00 Everywhere 


GUARANTEED 
WATERPROOF 


CATALOG FREE 


evant chee © Ornamental Fences and Gates are 
: adapted to steel or wood post construc- 
tion. Get a 1910 Catalogue showing Fences, Arches, Trellis, 
etc. 


The Cyclone Woven Wire Fence Co., 1230 E. 55th St., Cleveland, 0. 


ORCHIDS 


Largest importers and growers of 
OrcHIDS in the United States 


LAGER &® HURRELL 
Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 


Guarantee an Increased : 
APPLE CROP 


More apples and better apples; better 
prices and bigger profits—the success of 
the man who sprays right. Orchards, gar- 
dens, vineyards, potato fields, show vastly 
greater results after using a 


DEMING SPRAY PUMP 


THE DEMING COMPANY 
734 Depot St. Salem, Ohio 


IN PRIZES 


To be given away. Con- 
test FREE and open to 
everybody. Help the 
“To0,000 Club” and earn 
big reward. Write today 
for particulars. Con- 
test conducted by 


First Prize $500 Auto 
Brush Runabout shown above 
Second Prize $100 in Cash 


Ten Other Prizes Ranging 
from $75.00 to $25.00 Each 


The Fruit- RK The Fruit-Grower is the 
Oo world’s leading fruit and farm 
Grower, magazine. January — Special 


J Spraying Number; February — 

Gardening Number; either issue worth 
dollar — sample free. The ‘100,000 
Club”’ isa National Organization to benefit 
fruit growers in a practical way. Everyone 
Send coupon today, get 


St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


The Fruit- Gisues! Box 122, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Tell me how I can earn the Auto or Big Cash Prizes. 


The Lawn Mower | 
That Cuts Nails 


HE Pennsylvania Lawn Mower cuts nails because 
allthe blades are made of crucible tool steel — 
hardened and tempered inoil. ‘his is true of no 

other lawn mower in existence, because no other 
mower has all its blades made of crucible tool steel. 


These blades are self-sharpening. They are always 
in the Jest cutting condition without the slightest 
attention from the sharpener—a feature impossible 
with anything but crucible tool steel. 


All bearings and bearing surfaces are ground true 
and accurate—making a light running, easy cutting 
mower—‘‘As True as a Watch.’’ Keep these facts in 
mind when thinking about that new lawn mower. 
Once you have bought a 


“PENNSYLVANIA” 


LAWN MOWER 


all you need think of is the grass and oil can. 


ABOUT THE PICTURE. Just to show the cutting abili- 
ties of the Pennsylvania Mower we drove a few nails in the floor, 
then ran a ‘ Pennsylvania”? over them. This performance was then 
photographed as shown above. 
We have a booklet of concentrated lawn 
and mower wisdom— THE LAWN-—ITS 
MAKING AND CARE,”’ which should 
settle for the next 25 years your lawn and 
mower problems. This book was written by a 
well-known authority. Glad to send it free. 


SUPPLEE HARDWARE COMPANY, Box 1575, Phila., Pa. 


ND UME. | 


@ Shipped in 100 lb. bags in powder form. Ready to Apply to the Land, or bi 
will keep till you are ready. . 
If you want to know about LIMING the LAND, send for our 
new free pamphlet. Special booklet for tobacco growers. 


ROCKLAND-ROCKPORT LIME CO. 


BOSTON, 24 Milk Street ROCKLAND, ME. NEW YORK, Fifth Ave. Building 
If your dealer does not carry R-R LAND LIME in stock, write to our nearest office. 
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Write for Our 


I} you wish to systematize your business the 
Readers’ Service may be able to offer suggestions 


Free Book »» LLome Refrigeration 


This book tells how to select the home Refrigerator — how to know the poor from the good — 


how to keep down ice bills. 


It also tells how some Refrigerators harbor germs — how to keep a 


Refrigerator sanitary and sweet — lots of things you should know before buying ANY Refrigerator. 
It tells all about the “Monroe,” the refrigerator with in- 22 secon a 


ner walls made in one piece from unbreakable SOLID POR- 
CELAIN an inch thick and highly glazed, with every corner 
No cracks or crevices anywhere. 
is aS easy to keep clean as a china bowl. 


rounded. 


Most other refrigerators have cracks and corners which can- 
not be cleaned. Here particles of food collect and breed germs 
These germs get into your food and make it 
poison, and the family suffers—from no traceable cause. 

The “Monroe” can be sterilized and made_ germlessly clean 
in an instant by simply wiping out with a cloth wrung from hot 
It’s like “washing dishes,” for the “ Monroe” is really 


by the million. 


water. 
a thick porcelain dish inside. 


NOTE CAREFULLY 12501 Poca 


Monroe is so costly 
to manufacture that but few could afford it if sold through 
dealers. So we sell direct and give our customers the dealers’ 
50 per cent commission. This puts the Monroe within the 
reach of the-MANY, at a price they, can afford. 


Sent Anywhere on Trial 


We will send the Monroe to any responsible person any- 
where to use until convinced. No obligation to keep it 
unless you wish to. The Monroe must sell itself to you on 
its merits. ; 


The ‘ Monroe” 


fe Always sold DIRECT 
W and at FACTORY PRICES, 
Cash or Monthly Payments 

The high death rate among children in the summer months 
could be greatly reduced if the Monroe Refrigerator was used in 
every home. : 

The ‘‘Monroe” is installed in the best flats and apartments, occupied by 
people who CARE — and is found today in a large majority of the VERY 
BEST homes in the United Siates. The largest and best Hospitals use it 
exclusively. The health of the whole family is safeguarded by the use of a 
Monroe Refrigerator. 

hen you have carefully read the book and know all about Home Re- 
frigeration, you will know WHY and will realize how important it is to select 
carefully. Please write for the book today. (4) 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station 13, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Extremes Meet 
Minimum Cost—Maximum Quality 


This is demonstrated fully in our 1910 
catalogue of Perennials and other Hardy 
Plants which we grow exclusively by 
the acre. 

Free for the asking 


PALISADES NURSERIES, INC. 
SPARKILL, N. Y. 


weed, or plow. 


garden. 


get largest crops with least work 


What’s the use of drudging to get ordinary results when a Planet Jr 
Seeder or Cultivator does six men’s work and gives you an increased 
yield besides? Planet Jrs are patents of a man skilled both in 
farming and manufacturing for over 35 years. 
strong, lasting, and fully guaranteed. 


No. 4 Planet Jr Combined Seeder and Wheel-Hoe 


saves time, labor, seed and money. Almost all useful garden implements 
in one. Adjustable in a minute to sow all garden seeds, hoe, cultivate, 
Pays for itself quickly, even in small gardens. 


No. 8 Planet Jr Horse-Hoe and Cultivator 


will do more things in more ways than any other horse-hoe made. 
Plows to or from the row. A splendid furrower, coverer, hiller, 
and horse-hoe, and unequalled as a cultivator. 


The 1910 Planet Jr catalogue is free. 
qj... describes 55 different implements for the farm and 
SS / Write for it today. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Box 1108 S, Philadelphia, Pa. € 


They are light, 


It illustrates and 
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favorable weather conditions, will, the next year, 
result in failure. Early planting, however, gives 
them the advantage of the warm spring days in 
which to get started and the moss and hay at the 
bottom of the trench will hold moisture even in a 
drought. 

I always use birch brush for sweet peas, having 
discarded wire because the wire became so hot in 
summer as to dry up the little tendrils by which 
the vines cling to it. 

Last year I planted several new varieties, each 
by itself; but the effect was not nearly so pretty as 
where a mixture was used. 

Remember that unless sweet peas are cut every 
day or two they will soon go to seed and stop bloom- 
ing. And it is better not to plant sweet peas in the 
same place two years in succession. 

New York City. F. H. Moore. 


Nasturtiums Grown on a Slate Pile 


| one corner of my garden a stratum of slate 

comes ‘so close to the surface it is impossible 
to dig the soil with a spade and for several years was 
allowed to remain idle, for I thought the soil was too 
poor to grow anything. 

Needing more space for a nasturtium bed, and 
knowing that the nasturtium does not require 
ideal conditions, I dug the soil with a pick, making 
a bed about ro x 20 feet in size, raked off the coarser 
slate and early in the spring planted the seed. 
The result well repaid the effort, and the following 
spring, making a better selection of seed, I had 
increased pleasure in more beautiful flowers, and 
in the knowledge that something had been accom - 
plished. Last year (1909), I selected the seed, 
fifteen packets, so that the dark reds, browns, dark 
and light rose colors predominated, with enough 
lemon, orange and light colors to make a contrast. 
I use the trailing nasturtiums only, as they cover 
the ground and hide the rough surface. The 
flowers are picked every few days to prevent seeding, 
and the bloom is continuous from early summer 
until the vines are cut down by frost. A half bushel 
basket is often filled at a picking, giving a greater 
return for the money expended than any flower I 
have ever grown. 

Each year some of the slate is removed, but the 
spot is still a slate pile, and will remain so for a few 
more years. 

No fertilizers have ever been used on this bed, 
but we gave it a light covering of manure last fall, 
and we will dig it under very early this spring. 
Plenty of water has always been given to the grow- 
ing vines. 


Pennsylvania. W. B. REED. 


Soils. By C. W. Burkett. Orange Judd Company, 
New York, 1909; pp. 300, illustrated. Price, $1.25 net. 


A most comprehensive study of the soils. Farm 
conditions and their improvement are handled with 
practical suggestions for betterment. The subject 
matter becomes very real under Mr. Burkett’s 
method of handling it. 


Rural School Agriculture. By Charles W. 
Davis. Orange, Judd Company, New York, 1907; 
pp- 263, illustrated. Price, $1.00 net. 

This is a book of experiments in agriculture. 
These experiments teach in a practical and simple 
way the underlying principles of agriculture. One 
important phase of the work is that of throwing 
some of the experiments back into the home, so unit- 
ing home and farm interests. 
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Pink Climbing Rose— 
on ot Dorothy Perkins 


esate doubt the most valuable of all the new 


climbing Roses of comparatively recent intro- 
duction. The beauty of the double pink flowers 
is admirably set off by the rich green of the foliage, 
which is free from the attacks of insects. 


In addition to this charming kind, we have all the 
popular varieties in climbing and bush Roses. Our 
General Catalogue, which will be mailed on request, 
contains descriptions of all the best Roses—also 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
Shrubs and Hardy Plants 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Mount Hope Nurseries 


100 Ihs. of an ordinary Fertilizer 2 Well-balanced Fertilizer 
cae Needs Sixteen Pounds of | 


(testing 2-8-7) 


Muriate or Sulphate of 


ON re ane Se ONN ene oaae 


FILLER 
12 LBS 


NITRATE OF SODA | 
12 LBS : 


PHOSPHATE, 
56 LBS 


ACID. 
PHOSPHATE 
56 LBS 


ed 


If you prefer ready-mixed fertilizers, insist ----------<-----——-————----+ 
on having enough Potash in them to raise the 
crop as well as to raise the price. 

Crops contain more than three times as 4 
much Potash as phosphoric acid. 


It was found years ago that the composition of the crop is If you do not find the brand you want, make one by 
not a sure guide to the most profitable fertilizer, but it does adding enough Potash to make it right. 
not take a very smart man to figure out that a balanced ferti- To increase the Potash 5 per cent., add ro pounds of 
lizer should contain at least as much Potash as phosphoric acid. Muriate or Sulphate of Potash to each too pounds of mixed 
Insist on having it so. fertilizer; to increase it 10 per cent., add 20 pounds. 


Talk to your dealer and ask him to carry Potash in P O 4 A §S H Pp A Y § 
stock or order it for you. It will pay you both, for 
For particulars and prices write to 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Continental Building, Baltimore 


The Readers’ Service will give you 
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¢ SPRAYING OUTFITS 


NET BIGGEST RETURNS 


ECONOMICAL — THOROUGH — RAPID 


PRAYING is absolutely essential. You must control plant diseases and 
S insect.pests to get the most from your field crops and fruit trees. There is no 
argument on that point. But get the right spraying outfit—to do the work 
right, at the least expense, in the shortest possible time, with the least work. 
One of the Famous spraying outfits meets your needs exactly—no matter what style 
or size you want. The outfits are complete—engine, pump and all accessories, 


Potato Growing 
TtOLiGHT slide OF teucLain acicen pee potato plant cannot survive standing water 


more than a few hours; at the same time it _ 

must have large quantities of moisture to produce 
a good crop. Do not grow potatoes on steep, 
sloping ground where water is carried away very 
rapidly, and do not plant in soil having a cold and 
over-saturated subsoil, 

Stable manure is generally preferable to market 
fertilizers, because the vegetable matter in the 


Use the Engine for Other Work 


An 14H C spraying outfit is a year-’round money-maker. You can easily 
detach your 1 or 2-horse-power engine and use it to operate any machine you 


have on the farm—grinder, washing machine, saw, separator, churn, pump, etc. 
You know the reputation of I H C engines for simplicity, economy, dependa- 
bility. They are making big money for thousands of farmers, gardeners and 
fruit-growers everywhere—and the fact that you can use your I H C engine for 
any purpose beside spraying, makes it invaluable to you. 


Don’t tie your money up in an outfit that can be used only for spraying pur- 
poses. Investigate the I H C line. We furnish blue prints so you may build 
your Own spray wagon, tank, ete. Our valuable spraying book will interest you 
immensely. Let us send you a copy or get one from our local agent—with full 


particulars about the I H C line of Famous spraying outfits. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago U S A 


Prospy” 


=4~(@f-- LHC LINE 


[ER : : ‘LOOK FOR THE |, H.C. TRADE MARK. IT 1S A’SEAL OF EXCELLENGE AND A GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 


2 Grand Prizes 


and 5 Gold Medals 


All the Grand Prizes and all the Gold Medals given to Pumps 
by the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Seattle last summer 
were awarded to 


“AMERICAN” Pumping Machinery 
The reason why *‘American”’ centrifugals attain higher efficiencies than 
others is the impell-rs are accurately adjusted and 
machined true to fit the casing and the flowlines are 
all easy curves with no sudden change of direction 
of fluid in passing through the pump. 
“‘American’’ centrifugals are 
made in any Size, equipped with 
any power and guaranteed 
rigidly. Complete Catalog No. 
104 Free. 
THE AMERICAN 
WELL WORKS 


Office and Works: 
Aurora, Illinois : 
Chicago Office: First National Bank Building, 


NORWAY MAPLES 


specimen trees 14-18’ 2-4” dia. 


RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS 


1-3’ Best varieties and colors 


RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM 


(The Natives) 2-6’ in car lots; fine plant 


KOSTER BLUE SPRUCE 


4-5’ and 5-6’ 
CAL. PRIVET for hedge; 
fine plants 2-3’ and 3-4’ 
A large assortment of Fruit, Shade and Ornamental trees and shrubs. 
Write for prices 
CATALOGUE MAILED UPON REQUEST 


MORRIS NURSERY Co. 


Sales Office 1 Madison Ave., New York 


Gillett’s Ferns and Flowers 


For Dark, Shady Places 


manure keeps the land open to the air and holds 
and distributes the moisture. 

We prefer fall to early spring plowing of sod. 
Fall plowed land always contains a higher per- 
centage of moisture than that plowed late in the 
spring, and the work is out of the way when the 
spring rush begins. Early spring plowing, however, 
has this advantage over fall work: the land is open 
from the action of frost and the plow can be guided 
evenly, maintaing a uniform depth of six inches. 
This is usually deep enough for seed to be planted. 

Fall plowing necessitates winter manuring, and 
winter manuring holds moisture from evaporating 
in the spring. We fall plow and winter manure 
and very early in the spring spread manure over 
the ground and plow it under. The land must be 
pulverized with the disk harrow as soon as the soil 
is dry enough to hold moisture — three or four 
times over with the disk, lapping half a width each 
time, so as not to ridge the land, and then finished 
with the smoothing harrow. We put four horses 
on a twenty-inch disk, setting it at full depth. 


PREPARATION OF SEED 


A good many experiments have been made with 
different sized pieces of seed for planting, but 
quarters of medium-sized potatoes are most 
commonly used. Larger pieces, however, will pro- 
duce, under field conditions, heavier yields, but it is 
expensive seeding. Plant immediately after cutting. 
We have held the seed potatoes, spread thinly in a 
cool, dry, shady and airy place, for ten days with no 
appreciable loss; but they should not be sacked (or 
barreled) longer than a few hours, or be exposed 
to the hot sun, or planted ina dry, hot soil. 

Some farmers believe in dusting the cut sur- 
face with land plaster; we put the seed potatoes 
in crates in the cellar before summer weather comes, 
and nail several thicknesses of coarse sacking over 
the windows after removing the sash. This per- 
mits a good circulation of air, at the same time 
keeping the place cool and dark. 

For unknown reasons, seed potatoes sometimes 


There is no corner so shady but that certain ferns and plants will thrive 
there. There is no soilso light and sandy but that some of our hardy wild 
ferns will beautify it. For 25 years we have been growing these hardy ferns 
and flowers and know what is suited to each condition. Wecan supply 
fernsfor the dark corner by the porch, or ferns and flowers, including our 
native orchids,in quantity, to make beautiful country estates. Wet and 
swampy spots, rocky hillsides, dry woods, each may be made beautiful by 
plants especially adapted to them. Nothing adds greater charm to the 
home grounds than clumps of thrifty ferns. We also grow the hardy 
flowers which require open sunlight —primroses, campanulas, digitalis, 
violets, etc. 


Write for my descriptive catalogue. Ittells about this class of plants. 


EDWARD GILLETT,Box C,Southwick, Mass. 


A potato plant just pushing through the soil 
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Hicks Has 
Big Maples 
For Sale 


HAT is the use of waiting fifteen 
or twenty years for saplings to 
grow up, when you can come right 
to our nursery and pick out trees that 
in a couple of years will be dense, 
beautiful specimens like this one? 

You say, ‘‘they cost more.’”’ Ofcourse 
they do, but what do a few more dollars 
matter when you get the trees you want, 
just the size you want and just when you 
want them? - 

Wouldn’t you be willing to pay $30 
or $70 for a fine, big Maple, Linden, Pin 
Oak or Catalpa, 30 to 40 feet high and 
12 to 20 feet wide, if we will dig it up, 
move or ship it to your grounds, and 
plant it for you, and then gaurantee it 
will live? Certainly you would! 


If you can, come right to our nursery, 
and pick out just the tree or trees you . 
want. If you can’t, then send for our 
new catalog and make your selections 
from that. It is an easy thing to order 
from the catalog by number, as many of 
the trees are illustrated and numbered 
just as they stand in the nursery. We 
arranged the catalog in this way to make 
it the easiest possible for you. 


Even if you are thinking of coming to 
the nursery, it will be well to send for 
the catalog just the same. 


Isaac Hicks@ Son 
Westbury, Long Island 


HENCH’S centui 
CENTURY 
Steel Ball Coupling Pivot Axle 
ith Doubl 
Cultivator with Double 
Planter and Fertilizer Attach- 
ment complete in One 
Machine. 
Awarded 
GOLD MEDAL 
at World’s Fair, St. Louis. 
A wonderfal improvement 
in cultivators, combining every 


" possible movement of gangs and 
wheels required. Easily changed 


~ to different styles. Thousands 
in use. Manufacturers of all kinds of Agricultural Imple- 
ments. Agents wanted ; write for circular. 


- The Hench & Dromgold Co., Mfrs., York, Pa. 
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The Readers’ Service gives infor- 
mation about real estate 


Pim esclob Brvilie to Get 


Along Without a Sunshine Shop? 


You will build one sooner or Jater, and we be- 
lieve if you knew how reasonable in price our 
Sunshine Shops are, what a great amount of 
pleasure can be derived from them, and what 
a help they are in carrying on your garden 
operations, you would straight away have one. 


This greenhouse itself is 11 feet wide and 25 
feet long—just a nice size to start with. The 
work-room you can make cost little or much, 
just as you incline. Perhaps you have some 
building on the place that will answer the 
purpose; or why don’t you attach it direct to 


your house, and put the boiler in the cellar, 
and omit the workroom entirely? 

The frame of this greenhouse is made of steel 
with just enough wood to secure the glass, 
making an extremely light, attractive and 
very durable house. It is just the kind of 
house you will have no end of pleasure work- 
ing in now and then. When you find out just 
how much pleasure, it’s a chance if you won’t 
insist on doing all of it. 

This house is fully described in our catalog, 
so send for it. 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 


PIERSON 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


U-BAR CO. 
1 MADISON AVE..NEW YORK. 


Fillthe Roller With Water and 
Get ANY Weight You Want 


Just fill the hollow drum of the ‘‘Water Witch’’ with water 
or sand—use a hose or bucket and funnel. Make the weight 


HOW A 
=» WATER WITCH” //@ 
os § 


JUST RIGHT for a soft and wet lawn, or a 
hard, dry lawn — anywhere from 116 lbs. 
tow o70N lbs, according to the amount of 
water or sand you use. 


WILDER’S “WATER WITCH” 


is the most convenient of garden tools. It runs easily with the heaviest ballast. Don’t crack 
your walks by crossing them with a heavy roller. “The “‘Water Witch” can be emptied in a jiffy 
—and filled as quickly. Dump out the ballast and the roller is easily lifted. 


What’s the use of a heavy, clumsy solid iron or cement roller that costs 
more to buy and ship; that is so heavy that only a strong man can run it; 
that is generally too heavy or too light to do your lawn the most good — that 
is in every respect unsatisfactory > Remember that a difference of fifty 
pounds in the weight of a roller may mean success or ruin to your lawn 7 
—that a half-ton roller will spoil a lawn in early spring —a 200-lb. 

roller is too light for summer work. Avoid a patchy or rank lawn 
by rolling it RIGHT. The cheapest, easiest and most 
convenient way is with a “Water Witch.” 


FOR THE TENNIS COURT, it’s just the thing. 
FOR A GARDEN ROLLER, the “Water Witch” 


is just the thing—can be made light enough for 
flower beds, shrubbery or general truck gardens. In 
short, it's a DOZEN ROLLERS IN ONE. 

WRITE TODAY for our little booklet, “Care 
of the Lawn,” or use this coupon. (Sent free and 
postpaid.) 
TheWilder Strong Implement Co. 
BOX 6, MONROE, MICH. 


IS FILLED WITH. \@ 
Y WATER OR SAND 


CAN BE 
CARRIED 


7 
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Childs’ Gladioli are Garden Gladdeners 
A Trial Will Delight You 


Special “Garden Collection” 


rot badly after planting, and we have also seen the 
cut surface become greasy looking if kept for a few 
days before planting. Such pieces are hardly worth 
planting, but if used, had better be planted near the 
surface. Four inches is deep enough to plant. 
Never plant on land plowed so shallow that the 
potatoes lie on a hard unbroken bed. Have about 
three inches of well-prepared soil below where- the 
seed is actually planted. 

Potato plants which come up slowly, unevenly, 
and with little spindling stalks result from the 
seed rotting in the ground. If dropped by hand in 
open furrows, on a dry, hot day, the seed often rots. 
Machine planting is better, because the row is 
directly in line, uniform in depth, the soil is cool 
and moist, and the seed is covered immediately; 
but hand-planting, if well done, will grow as many 
bushels to the acre. Every miss in dropping, 
every seed without any eyes, as occurs with machine 
cutting, means many bushels less in the yield with 
equal labor. 

Many potatoes are of inferior quality because of 
late planting. They will grow in cooler soil than 
corn; therefore may be safely planted earlier in the 


Each 
America—Conceded to be the most beau- 


tiful variety in the world. Flesh pink, 
tinged with lavender..... Tones opel O 


Attraction—Deep, dark, rich crimson with 
a very conspicuous large pure white center 
andthroat. At once a most beautiful and 
attractive sort.......... Bren sobs aceite (0) 
Blanche—Large flowers, pure snow-white, 
MANN lle TENE NEI Bonocsoacecesccocc. oAl) 
Canary Bird—Finest yellow............. .10 


Irene—Fine large flower and spike. Color 
a fine shade of Binks freely flaked bright 


CHimSOnie aay eee tee 6200655000. .05 spring. 
Kate— Blush white, oitth crimson blotched METHOD OF PLANTING 
throat ee vereeeeees 05 Three feet between rows and sixteen to eighteen 
Little Blush— Dwarf habit, compact spike inches in the row is our rule. If given too much 
of a blush white........ fe Se, tons SRI we aed () By space, the potatoes will grow too large, and by 


crowding the land with seed the size of the tubers will 
be reduced. For early home use we plant whole 
potatoes, of good size, twenty-four to thirty inches 
apart. If a ridge of earth is thrown up at planting 
time (and this always is to be removed or leveled 


Sipeb eee flower and spike, one 
of the very largest; pink, flaked and striped 
with salmon pink..... Ne Liss 2 Sette ee en .05 


1 Bulb each for $.50 5 Bulbs of each for $2.00 


Grand Mixed Gladioli Childsi Hybrids —Mixed $.35 per doz. 


Floral Park Mixed — Hybrids of the very finest Childsi, 
Gandavensis and Lemoinei, $.75 per doz. 


“ BLANCHE” Complete catalogue free on request 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Dept. Wh., Floral Park, N. Y. 


Hardy Azalia Mollis 


in many bright colors; bushy plants with plenty of buds to 
bloom this spring, about 12 inches, with ball, at 45 cents each; 
$4.50 per dozen; $35.00 per 100. 

Send for our illustrated speczal. 


Sunnyfield Nursery Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


; gan tyelp 


eurse live fences are beak hot they have-been moe y _c tic Potash 
st f the hedge plants too great. Som d austic Fotas 3 
ta? @vercome this by Sea’ Geely (ex) S Whale Oil oap O. 
evducing them in enormou ities. .y) ~ 2 
Best for spraying: trees, plants, shrubs. 


elt 
ts and yaaa apietrhtoh) Mich Ie 
ce Non we ay Niet Protects berries, gael fruits, flowers, grapes, 
cabbages, etc. 


2», 43 HEDG Due FENCE ATs 200 LE, 
iB B See eats aa) Kills San Jose Scale 
Sure death to all parasites and insects. Con- 


‘oper care of if. a*hedge fence is ood 
tains active fertilizers. 


ér-intormation a us ‘seng you our ne BE ue of fruit trees, 
eamatade oes saab nts, gtck 3 ves e it free to owners Z Z 
of rea) estate—or re 3) ekpect te be diss Nursery No, 24 No salt, sulphur, mineral oils or other sub- 
ee Stances to harm soil or trees. 


Endorsed by 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
James Good, Original Maker, 931 No. Front St., 


The same potato plant showing the root develop-— 
ment. Do not make the mistake of planting too 
late; allow plenty of time for the tubers to properly 
mature before harvesting 


Berlin, Md. 


Philadelphia 


later on) be sure it is done before the plant comes 
into it; never remove the soil surrounding a plant 
so as to expose to the sun a tender white stalk. 


Growing Tomatoes for Qu ality, This checks its growth. Harrow as much as neces- 


H ‘ fore the plants are up, so as to be sure to 
Quantity and Earliness sary before the p P» 
kill the weeds. — 

is the name of the es ise Svoui ued on ae sae ce of tomate ce It When the row shows green do not dig deep and 
contains 30 pages and illustrations fully escribing the Potter method o raising . : se 
tomatoes. By this method you can have biggerand better fruit and weeks earlier close with the cultivator. Remember, at the joints 
than otherwise. It seis the seeeu a SIERO! one Gales ORNS the in the stalk above the seed little rootlets develop, 
fruit by systematic cultivation and pruning is book is invaluable to every . 
gardener, whether he grows one dozen or one thousand vines. The subjects cover- also the stems upon which the potatoes grow. 
ed are: History of th eo oma: HigIN nates Eelat Wastes Cults in Case; Never disturb nor tear these off. Some are form- 
The Potter Method; Plants an anting; Home-Grown Plants; Preparing the 
Ground; Setting the Plants; Cultivation; Pruningand Staking the Vines; Picking ing when the top is eae but a few inches, and 
the Fruit; Ripe Tomatoes at Christmas; 40 Tomato Recipes; Best Tomato Seeds. simply disturbing these will affect the whole growth 
The information is condensed and to the point—just what every grower wants. of the plant. 

The cut herewith shows one of ai ieee us of vanes a my Beales this Begin hilling by throwing a little dirt toward the 
season. Notice that each stalk is loaded with large, perfect ruit from top to 
bottom. ‘This is the result of my method. It is easy to raise this kind of fruit plant. This must be done early and finished before 
when you know how. Just send for my book—price soc., postage or money the plants are eight inches high, so as never to des- 
order. Your money back if not satistactory. troy an established rooting; then give shallow culti- 

FREE SEED.—To everyone ordering my booklet within the next 30 days I vation between the rows as long as the tops can be 
will send FREE with each book one package each of the best varieties of earlyand ARSE 
late tomatoes. I make this offer so that you will get ready now for your spring _ Pp 
gardening. Don’t wait until the last minute when the rush is on. Send for my book- For early crops plant fist as soon as the ground i 1S 
let to-dayand I know you will be thankful that you made sucha wise investment. settled after winter — the exact time will vary wit) 
pEPT.c. 7T.F. POTTER, Tomato Specialist, DOWNERS GROVE, Ill. the season and the place. 


Wisconsin. M. STENSON. 
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Get the BEST Sprayer 


Don’t waste your time and risk your 
profits by experimenting with ineffec- 
tive, uncertain Spraying outfits. You 
can save time, economize material and 
be sure of good results by using a 
Goulds. 

Fruit Growers who £zow will tell 
you that for ease of operation, dura- 
bility of construction and effective 
spraying none quite equal 

Goulds Reliable Sprayers 


y 


% 


We manufacture over twenty-five different styles for 
both hand and power use, and which are adapted to suit 
every Spraying requirement. Ev ery one is reliable and 
made to withstand long, hard service and to resist the 
cheinical action of spraying compounds. 

Every genuine Goulds Sprayer has the name 

“Goulds” cast on it. Look for it, don’t take cheap 
substitutes. If you have anything to spray be sure to 
write for our book 


“How to Spray— 
When to Spray— 
What Sprayer to Use.” 

It is full of interesting information and 


contains many valuable formulas for spray 
“mixtures. Copy sent free on request. 


The GOULDS MFG. CO. 


82 W. Fall Street 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


We build Pumps for 
every service 


Pumps from $3 


A NEW CATALOGUE 


HARDY 
NATIVE 
PLANTS 


from the 
High Carolina Mountains 


(4000 — 6000 ft. elevation) 


No others so Hardy— 
So Beautiful 


Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 

Leucothoes, Andromedas, 

Kalmias, Ground - cover 
Plants, etc. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Owner 


A Rare Pitcher Plant Highland» Nursery, Salem, Mass, 


. 30 cts. each, $2. per 10 


aa 


Solid Comfort for a Life-time 


That’s what you get with an Old Hickory chair or rocker. Just sit in one 
once—especially if you are tired and the thermometer registers about go in 
the shade. Then you will know the real comfort of an “easy chair” that is easy. 
Andrew Jackson liked his chair so well that people nicknamed him 
“Old Hickory.” 

furniture we make. 


Hand-Made Furniture 


recognized the world over as the acme of fine workmanship, can be © 
seen at all the famous resorts like “ Claremont-on-the-Hudson” and 
the Old Faithful Inn of Yellowstone Park. 
country homes, bungalows, clubs and cottages, where good taste seeks 
comfort, charm and coziness rather than convention 
found. In the den or on lawn or porch, ‘“‘ Old Hickory ” furniture is correct 
in style, incomparable in comfort and unapproachable in wearing quali- 
ties. You are doing us a favor when you ask for our beautiful catalog. 
Please write for it to-day. 


That’s our trademark, burned into every piece of bes 
re] 


OLD HICKORY LU 


about the latest automobile accessories 197 
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In thousands of refined ba 


—“QOld Hickory” is f 


Sold by the best furniture stores everywhere. ee 


THE OLD HICKORY CHAIR COMPANY 


Martinsville, Dept. D4, Indiana 


Woodlawn Nurseries, 


For Roses, Shrubs, Chimbine Vines, Ornamental 


i Trees, Imported Evergreens, Fruit Trees, Small 


| Fruit Plants, Grape Vines, Etc. 


We make plans for laying out your grounds, and offer the greatest 
bargains in the finest selection of ornamental and fruit stock in the country. 

Thirty-four years of square dealing has enabled us to attain our pres- 
ent standing as one of the largest nursery firms in the country. 

Write at once for our Free illustrated catalogue, containing plans and 
suggestions for all kinds of Gardening and Landscape Work. 


ALLEN L. WOOD, Rochester, N. Y. 


Established 1847 


Ij you wish to systematize your business the 
Readers’ Service may be able to offer suggestions 


G 
SN 
X 
N 
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100 Plans for Lawns and Gardens 


A most helpful book to assist you in making 
your home surroundings artistic and beautiful. 
Shows lots of all sizes drawn to scale with key 
for planting as in the reproduction above. 
Used by our Landscape Department with great 
success. Will saye you expense and disappoint- 
ment. With this book we send “Landscape 
Gardening for Amateurs,’ full of instructions 
and suggestions, beautifully illustrated. Con- 
tains principles of landscape gardening, styles 
of gardens, verandas and window boxes, pub- 


lic and private grounds, vines, bedding plauts, | 


hardy plants, shrubs, trees, hedges, etc., all fully 
illustrated and described so that you too can be 
sure of success. Plans and book mailed post- 
paid for 50 cents, which will be credited to you 
on any future order of $5 or over. We shall 
gladly give you individual advice and help. 
Our Landscape Department is at our patrons” 
service free. 

FREE — Catalog of hardy plants, shrubs, 
trees, etc. 


Wagner Park Conservatories, Box 479, Sidney, Ohio 


Florists—Nurserymen—Landscape Gardeners 


FRUITS AND FLOWERS FOR PRESENT RESULTS 


HARDY SELECTED FIELD GROWN 


6 Grape Vines, 3 yr. old, x x x 3 best varieties 
6 Perfection Currants, New, 2 yr. old, fruiting size 
12 Mersereau Blackberry, sweetest and largest 
3 Large Flowering Clematis, 2 yr., 3 hardiest varieties 
3 Baby Rambler Roses, 2 yr., blooms from June to November 
3 Tree Form Hydrangea, 4 to 5 ft. 
1 Dorothy Perkins New Climbing Rose, shell pink 


A Companion of Crimson Rambler just as floriferous 
THE WHOLE COLLECTION FOR $8.00 
At Catalog price computed singly $10.50. Get our free catalog. 


Build Beautiful Houses 


It is really cheaper to be beautiful than 
ugly. Your reputation for taste depends 
mostly upon the outside of your house. 
Most people never see the inside. “The 
soft, rich, velvety tones of 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


make beautiful houses more beautiful, 
ugly houses attractive, and redeem com- 
monplace houses. “hey are also cheap, 


H. S. WILEY & SON, L. B. 333, CAYUGA, N. Y. 


|W. R. 

| Fackson, 
Architect, 
Philad’a 


easy to apply, and guaranteed fast colors; 


and they are made of Creosote, “the best wood- preservative known.” 


Build Warm Houses 


It costs less than trying to heat cold ones. 
For a few dollars you can make your house 
wind and frost proof by lining it with 


Cabot’s Sheathing “ Quilt” 
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Planting in Full Swing 


p)PSNs April give frequent, shallow cultiva- 
tion to all growing vegetables and flowers 
in order to get earlier, more productive and better 
quality crops. Do not cultivate the soil when the 


| plants are wet, as it will cause them to rust. Plow- 


ing when the soil is too wet is the principal cause 
of cotton wilt. 

In the upland sow seed of main crop varieties 
of tomatoes in the open ground. Matchless, 
Trophy, Stone and Success are the best sorts among 
the large red varieties; Trucker’s Favorite, Beauty 
and Acme of the pink and purple sorts. 

Continue to plant tuberose bulbs; they succeed 
best in a friable, red clay soil which does not become 
dry and hard. They require a long time to make 
flowers, but are so very pretty they are well worth 
Waiting for. There is a variety known as Mexican 
Everblooming, which flowers from June until frost 
and is well suited for growing in the South. 

During the middle of the month sow seed of 
Lima and running snap beans, also edible varieties 
of cowpeas. Early Black Eye or Six Weeks is 


Plant gladiolus bulbs in trenches and fill in with 
soil as the plants grow. This will help support the 
tops 


a very early and productive cowpea of bush shape; 
Gallavant’s or Lady is small and late, and the vines 
are very productive; Yard Long, a very productive, 
medium early variety of good quality, the pods 
being long and filled with small pea-like seeds; 


a “‘comforter that warms the whole family.” 
It is incomparably warmer than the best build- 
ing paper, and is warmer, more permanent, 
and one-half cheaper than back-plastering. 
Samples of both materials, with circulars and name of nearest agent, sent free on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 1 Oliver Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS 


Rice, similar to Gallavant’s, but earlier, and the 
peas are a little larger. 

After the middle of the month put out moon- 
flower plants or cuttings. This is an excellent vine 
for screening verandas, fences and arbors. 

In the middle and lower South sow seed of castor 
bean for ornamental purposes. Plant in very 
rich soil so as to get the most beautiful mammoth 
foliage. : 


Do you intend to build a poultry house? 
Wrile to the Readers’ Service 
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Has given them an enduring place in the hearts of every lover of the beautiful in Nature that no other form of planting can claim. While natural and restful in general 
effect, the beauty of the hardy garden is ever new and ever appealing, for flowers may be found in it through the season—something of interest every day. Inspira- 


tion for the best outdoor decoration of recent years has come from gardens planted long ago, with hardy flowers. They have grown into richer, fuller and mellower 
beauty with the passing of the seasons, instead of fading with time, sometimes out-living, on the same spot, three generations of owners. 


Old-time Gardens Models of Beauty and Grace Plants of Equal Value to Gardeners and Amateurs 


We are learning to take the finer, more enduring old gardens for our models, welcoming back to The renewed popularity of hardy, herbaceous perennials rejoices the heart of the landscape gar- 
our borders the drifts of Snow-pinks, the gay Peonies and Hollyhocks, the sweet-breathed Day Lilies, dener, for it means his emancipation from petty and futile efforts with tender foreign materials and his 
the brilliant Poppies, the Larkspurs, the Phloxes, the Irises and all the year's train of old-time hardy return to broader, freer, more perinanent effects with less expensive materials. With perhaps only a 
flowers. Yearly we find new uses for them, entirely within the bounds of real landscape art—for in- strip of dooryard at his command, the true amateur gardener finds the hardy plants his source of 
stance, the employment of pretty, creeping plantsto cover bare spots rejected of the grasses and the greatest pleasure. Theshowy annuals yield a temporary beauty and fragrance at comparatively small 
planting of tall perennials among trees and shrubs for life and color during midsummer. 


cost, it istrue; but in a very few years the hardy flowers will prove themselves far less expensive. 


ie a 3 ail 2 
The Biltmore Nursery Book, ‘Hardy Garden Flowers” § ) 


Gives the fullest collection of facts yet available as to the habits and characteristics of the 
hardy perennials of proved merit for general planting. The descriptions are pleasingly written 
and free from confusing technical terms, while numerous illustrations give photographic repro- 
ductions of time specimens and typical gardens. In the latter class of pictures will be found 
many planting suggestions of interest and value— some of elaborate formal gardens and many 


Garden Books 


by the 


Foremost Amateur Gardener 
of the 
United States 


Eben E. Rexford 


The Home Garden 


A brief, practical handbook for the use of 
those who havea little piece of Jand for the 
gowing of vegetables and small fruit, and 
who, from lack of experience, do not know 
how to go to work in the right way. 


“Tt tells all about vegetable and small fruit 
growing in a manner that is intelligible and 
interesting to the amateur.”—Mew York 

erald. 

Eight fale pare illustrations. 12mo. 


198 pages. Cloth, ornamental, #1.25 net, 
postpaid. : 


The Small Country Place 
By SAMUEL T. MAYNARD 


A thoroughly practical book which dis- 
cusses the growing of farm and garden crops. 
The care of the horse, the cow, and poultry, 
and similar subjects. 

** Ttis crowded full of accurate suggestions 
in information which will bea godsend indeed 
to the multitude of people who want to have 
their small country place attractive, comfort- 
able, and, in general, livable.” 

Edward Everett Hale, LL.D. 
Seventy -five illustrations from photo- 
graphs, and numerous line OTS 
12mo. Cloth. #%1.50 net, postpaid. 


ies 
Other Helpful Books 


of simple and easily obtained effects. 


“Hardy Garden Flowers” is a fine specimen of the 


printer’s art, and maintains the standard set by the earlier publications of Biltmore Nursery. 
Every garden owner may have a copy of ‘‘Hardy Garden Flowers,” free, on application. 


Just Published: 
Indoor Gardening 


This new book covers a variety of subjects, 
such as: il for Pots, What Windows to 
Grow Plants in, The General Culture of 
House Plants, Window and Veranda Boxes, 
Desirable Plants for Amateur Culture, Room 
Decorations, The Amateur Gardener’s Imple- 
ment Outfit, etc., etc. 


Colored Frontispiece and $2 Illustrations. 


Decorated title-page and lining-papers. 


Crown 8vo. Ornamental Cloth. 
$1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65. 


Uniform with ‘‘ INDOOR GARDENING” 
Four Seasons 
in the Garden 


The adornment and improvement of the 
city back yard, or the most ambitious gar- 
den the happy suburbanite or country dweller 
can manage without the services of a profes- 
sional, is the theme of this most interesting 
book. 

“Contains clear and definite instructions.” 

—The Outlook. 
Frontispiece in Tints and 27 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 1.50 net, postpaid. 


to the Homemaker 


Rural Hygiene 
By ISAAC W. BREWER, M.D. 


_ A thoughtful and conservative presenta- 
tion of facts which make for health.”’ 
—Seattle Post Intelligencer. 


“Not weighed down with useless details, 
but it is intensely practical, and it may be 
read with profit by dwellers in the city as well 
as farmers.’’—Chicago Evening Post. 


Many illustrations and diagrams for the 
best cisterns and sewage disposal plants. 
i2mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.35. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Biltmore Nursery, Box 7 
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One Way Br cerceniae an Unsightly Rajsming anne 
Be Your Own Landscape Gardener. 


We'll Help. This Way: 


First, with your planning: By sending you our book, “‘Hardy 
Trees and Plants for Every Place and Purpose.” It not only 
illustrates and describes trees and plants, but contains many photo- 
reproductions of results obtained like this illustration, suggesting 
ideas for your grounds. 

Second, with your planting: Bysupplying you with trees, hardy 
shrubs and perennials that have been especially cultured in our 
nurseries to produce quick effects after planting on the purchaser’s 
lawn. Thus, with little expense, you can speedily add beauty and 


value to your property. 
Write for the Book —sent FREE on mention of The Garden Magazine. 


THE WILLIAM H. MOON COMPANY 


Makefield Terrace E Morrisville, Pa. 
Philadelphia Office: 21 S. 12th Street 


————SSS== 


If you are planning to build, the Readers’ 
Service can often give helpjul suggestions 
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his doorway. 


Emerson was right. 


supply system—the 


has revolutionized the possibilities of 
private water supply service. 


First, we originated a better tank in 
which to store the water. Not an elevated 
or attic tank to leak, freeze, overflow or 
collapse. The Kewanee Tank is located in 
the cellar or in the ground and it delivers 
the water by air pressure. 


Then we found that the pumping 
machinery the market afforded was wholly 
inadequate for the requirements of air 
pressure service. So we built better pump- 
ing machinery. Not just a little better, but 
so much better that itis in a class by itself. 
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Plant for Immediate Effect 


Emerson 
and the 


Kewanee System 
of Water Supply 


“Tf aman can write a better hook, preach a better sermon, or 
build a better mouse-trap than his neighbor, even though he build 
his house in the wilderness, the world will make a heaten track to 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Many are the paths which the world 
has made to the doors of people who do better things in the 
fields of letters, science, art and manufacture. 


And a path has been beaten to our door, because we origi- 
nated a better system of water supply—the first improvement 
in water supply systems since the days of Adam. 


ur water 


Kewanee System of Water Supply 


And we planned the best methods of assem- 
bling the tanks, pumping outfits and con- 
nections, to complete more desirable water 
systems than had ever been known before. 


We were technically trained and experi- 
enced engineers with an ideal, not manu- 
facturers trying to dispose of a product. 
We attained our ideal—The Kewanee Sys- 
tem, but only became manufacturers when 
existing manufacturers could not satisfy 
our requirements, and hence could not meet 
the needs of our clients. 


And so, over 10,000 Kewanee Systems 
are supplying all the comforts and sanitary 
conveniences which would be possible with 
the best city water works systems. They 
furnish an abundance of water, under strong 
pressure, to bathrooms, kitchens, laundries, 
lawns, gardens, barns, etc. 


Schools, farms, country and suburban 
homes, public and private institutions, 
country clubs, fraternal homes and even 
towns, have helped to beat the track to our 
door—are supplied with water by the 
Kewanee System. 


Have you a water supply problem to 
solve? Let us show you what we can do 
for you. Our engineers will tell you what 
equipment to use; and if you use it, we 
will guarantee the results. 

Our illustrated catalogue tells the Ke- 
wanee story. It is yours for the asking. 


Write to us or to the nearest branch 
office and ask for catalogue No. 16, 


( Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, Illinois. 


1566 Hudson-Terminal Bldg., 50 Church St., New York City. 
« 1212 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


305 Diamond Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NOT FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS 


Start with the largest stock that can be secured! 


years to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we offer, 


We do the long waiting—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that 
give an immediate effect. Price List Now Ready. 
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It takes over twenty 


SSS 


Set out cabbage, tomato, pepper and egg plants 
after a rain at any time during the month. Also 
sweet potato plants. For best results set them 
deep in the soil on ridges or banks. 

Plant gladiolus bulbs now and every month for 
succession of bloom. The best method of planting 
them so as to enable them to stand the dry weather 
is to make trenches four or six inches deep and 
cover the bulbs with two inches of soil. Fill in 
the trenches as the plants grow. 

Set poles for running Lima and snap beans to 
trail on. Select the poles which have but little 
brush upon them. 

Early in the month sow seed for the late, main 
crop of sweet corn. 

Sow seed of okra now. Do not cover the seed 
with more than three-quarters of an inch of soil. 
Lady Finger and White Velvet are two of the best 
varieties. 

Perennials grown from seed should now be large 
enough to set out in their. permanent quarters in 
the flower garden. 

Sow seeds of beets now for second crop. Soak 
the seed in water over night before planting so as 
to insure rapid germination. 

Georgia. THOMAS J. STEED. 


Growing Asters by the Hundreds 


AONE can grow asters like these! I speak 
with all the confidence and the knowledge of 
a first success. 

A strip of ground one hundred feet long in my 
garden was full of tulips and narcissus just coming 
into bloom. I had decided to grow asters there, but 
a friendly florist and market gardener warned 
me of the usual fate of amateurs when growing asters 
and told me of all the bugs, underneath the earth 
and above, that would prey on them. I was not 
to be daunted; and later, when I was able to add 
to his usual country fair display a few hundred 
blooms finer than any he had, he was as pleased as I. 

On April 27th, seed of Early Branching Semple, 
Ostrich Plume and Vick’s Early Branching Ever- 
blooming, in lavender, white and pink, were sown 
in the hotbed. In a week the plants were up, and, 


open ground from the hotbed 


as soon as they had half a dozen leaves, were trans- 
planted to another part of the hotbed. On May 
2oth, while the last tulips were in bloom, the asters 
were put in the bed between the rows of tulips. 
The foliage shaded the plants so well I did not lose 
a single one. I did no pinching back for I wanted 
every blossom. 

The last week in August the black blister beetles 
appeared. The first sight of them—a_ beetle 
on every half-open flower — was dismaying. In 
THE GARDEN MacaAzinE I found a remedy, so 
taking a pan with gasoline in it, I went over the 


Andorra Nurseries 


plants twice a day for a week, just knocking the 

beetles off into the gasoline. After that week we 

never saw another bug. 
Pennsylvania. 


WM. WARNER HARPER, Prop. Box G, Chestnut Hill, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mrs. F. W. GRAVES. 
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POSTAGE PAID 


DELIVERY MAY 1], 1910 


This collection is made up from surplus stock 
of our choicest novelties; each bulb is named, no 
two alike. 


Rawson’s Garden Manual for 1910 (the most 
complete garden book published) and 


Rawson’s Special Catalogue of Dahlias and 
Gladiolus, the only catalogue of its kind in the world. 


Mailed free to all applicants 


W.W.RAWSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE 


Not Like the Ordinary Kind 
OUR CATALOGUE MAILED FREE 


Don’t place your order until you have secured a A 22 2 | 
Be copy. Ae pencean Reote F rom 


Our catalogue differs from other catalogues just 


as Our Seeds differ from other seeds. Frequent Transplanting 


A tree is no better than its roots! You will notice a wonderful difference in 
the roots of these small Hemlock Spruces. The tree at the right was transplanted 
twice; the center one three times; the tree at the left four times. Sucha tree costs 
the purchaser only a little more, but it is worth much more. 

This is our method of developing nursery stock of all kinds. It explains the un- 
usually vigorous, healthy condition of everything we grow—evergreens, deciduous 
J M i HORBURN & CO trees and shrubs. Our method develops splendid tops as well— produces. stock that 

e e e will thrive and succeed for YOU. All sizes from seedlings for forestry plantations, 
to large sizes for immediate effect. 
Dept. G 33 Barclay Street New York Our 64-page Catalogue, with prices and full information, is yours on request. 


Thorburn’s famous grass-seed mixtures for lawns, 
golf links, tennis courts, polo grounds, etc. 


-108 years in business in New York City S. G. HARRIS, Rosedale Nurseries, Box 63, Tarrytown, New York § 


If you are planning to build, the Readers’ 
Service can often give helpjul suggestions 


Begin Fighting Caterpillars Now 
Band Your Trees With StroKum 


O it before the caterpil- 
lars, tussock moths or 
canker worms begin to 

crawl up the trunks. Keep 
the first ones from attacking 
the tender leaves. Every 
crawler killed now means 
hundreds less later on. 


Strokum is a perfectly 
harmless vegetable product 
that is the most effectual 
banding substance known. 


It’s easy to apply, does not 
stick to the tree when re- 
moved, will last an entire 
season. The caterpillars can’t 
crawl under it because it fills 
up the chinks of the bark. 


They won't crawl over it. 


George 
161 Cornelison Avenue 


Ibs, 25 Cents 


For only 25 cents I will send you, 
| postpaid, 25 assorted flowering size 
bulbs of Gladioli. I have greatly 
enriched my assortment, which in- 
cludes, besides the celebrated Groff’s 
Hybrids and Silver Trophy strain, 
the best in the world, mixed and 
named varieties of Gandavensis 
* Childsi, Lemoine (Butterfly) and the 
giant Nanceianus. Best assortment. 
Lowest prices. Complete list of named 
sorts, including new varieties for 1gt0, 
not before or elsewhere offered, sent 


free. 
GEO. S. WOODRUFF 


oss iedleronlones, Lave 


A 


Stratford 


| Strong, Healthy, Choice 


P. O. Box 4 


Birds will not carry it away 
as they do cotton. Fly paper 
does not fill bark chinks and 


dries up in a few days. 


Smeared-on tar preparations 
dry up and disfigure trees 
indefinitely. 


Strokum, besides being 
effectual, is not unsightly. 


Send $3.00 at once for a 
sample package of 15 pounds, 
which is enough to band 
fifteen trees, 3 feet around. 
Delivered free anywhere East 
of the Mississippi; 50c. ex- 
tra West of it. 


Let us mail you our illus- 
trated booklet. 


‘Oaltani Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Nursery Stock 


f We offer for spring of 19!o the largest and finest 


assortment of Nursery Stock we have ever offered. 


f A full line of small fruits, tree fruits, omamental 
| trees, plants and vines, all grown on our home 
| grounds, guaranteed healthy and true to name. 


Our goods will surely give satisfaction. Get our 


f prices before placing your business elsewhere. We 


also do landscape gardening in all its branches. 


# Write to-day for our catalogue, it’s free. 


This IDWACIR && (CO): 


Orange County Nurseries 


CORNWALL, N. Y. 


“ Ellen Glasgow has ideas, she has temperament, she writes well; 
Her new book shows all her merits.”’—The Springfield Republican. 


We announce an edition (uniform with her other books published by us) of 


MISS ELLEN GLASGOW’S 


splendid novel 


The Romance of a Plain Man 


This book tells the life story of a Virginian, who makes his way by sheer force of per- 
sonality and pluck, in spite of the barriers of the old Southern aristocracy. The final 
denouement is as dramatic as it it is vigorous and convincing. 


“Miss Glasgow's power is in her psychology—in the keen analysis of types and deep 


sympathy with human struggle that her books show. . . 
ts a story of Richmond in the years after the war. . 


This ‘romance of a plain man’ 
..Itis one of those rare books that 


make you forget everything outside its covers.’ —The Interior. 
“As much bigger and stronger as a decade of steady growth can well make 1t.— 


$1.50 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


The Bookman. 


The Ancient Law, $1.50 
The Wheel of Life, $1.50 
The Battle-Ground, $1.50 
The Voice of the People, $1.50 


The Deliverance, $1.50 
The Freeman an 
Other Poems, Net, $1.50 
(postage, 12c.) 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 East 16th Street, New York 


Our friends are invited to visit our Library Salesroom, where they may leisurely look over 


our books. 


We also invite requests for our 


“ Guide. to Good Books,’ mailed free. 
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Notes for the Spring Season 


Ree quickest way to get a hardy evergreen 
vine is to plant climbing euonymus with 
Englemann’s ivy. The former is said to climb 
up faster than the latter when used alone. 


Do salmon-barked willow and red-twigged dog- 
wood brighten in March when the sap begins 
to move? Or do they only seem brighter, because 
there is more sunshine then and we are outdoors 
more ? 


March flowers are so rare that every new one is 
worth trying. Adonis Amurensis (or Davurica) 
“blooms two weeks earlier than any other hardy 
perennial” in southern New Jersey. Plants cost 
about $5 a dozen, but should be worth it. 


American holly is probably the most desirable 
of all hardy evergreens, because it has red berries 
all winter, yet there are only two or three nursery- 
men who handle it. Any estate owner who will 
plant it by the hundred in his woods will make a 
name for himself that will go down to posterity. 
The cheapest way would be to have a collector 
gather a peck of berries in southern New Jersey. It 
could be done for $5. Then stratify the seeds, 
which germinate, the second year. At the end of 
four years a man would have a thousand holly plants 
two feet high, half of which would live after being 
transplanted. 


Have you ever brushed through a thicket of 
bayberry (not barberry) in March? What a 
joyous fragrance! Even when the leaves are off 
and the waxy white berries are beginning to dis- 
integrate this lovely native shrub is enjoyable. 
And how splendid its coloring in November, a 
month after the trees have shed their leaves! Why 
not plant it for November color and winter fragrance P 


Everybody knows the- Cornelian cherry (Cornus 
Mas), because it blooms in March before the 
forsythia, but have you ever heard of Cornus 
officinalis, which blooms two weeks earlier? It is 
the Japanese equivalent of C. Mas, having the 
same sort of small yellow flowers in flat clusters 
followed in summer by showy red fruits. March 
bloomers are so rare and precious that you would 
think every nurseryman would jump at the chance 
to propagate this Japanese beauty. 


The best time to buy big clumps of perennials 
cheaply is in the fall, but the following are said to 
give better results the first year if planted in spring 
from four-inch pots: phlox, gaillardia, coreopsis, 
stokesia and sweet William. 


Climbers that twine are tough; those that cling 
are brittle. Therefore, don’t plant English ivy or 
climbing euonymus on wood. You may want 
to take them down in five or six years to paint the 
house. It will be a hard job to take them down 
and replace them. 


How many centuries will it be before we wake 
up to the beauties of sassafras? Its yellowish 
flowers in May are as pretty as those of Norway 
maple: its autumn foliage is even more brilliant — 
purple, red and gold; and its green twigs are vivid 
in winter. Children love to hunt for the “mitten- 
shaped” leaves and those with two thumbs. Yet 
few nurserymen keep it and rich planters seem 
to be asleep and snoring. 


Any one who likes red columbines can have his 
fill by planting A. Canadensis for April and early 
May; A. formosa for late May and early June; and 
A. Skinneri which will bloom most of July and 
August. The second kind is usually advertised as 
A. Californica. 


The run-wild hyacinths of Virginia have lost 
all the grossness of the Dutch hyacinth and have 
all the delicacy of an American wild flower. It is 
pleasant to see them in old farm yards where they 
have maintained themselves for forty years. We 
have seen them blooming there in March. They 
look somewhat like English blue bells (Scilla nutans) 
but have all reduced to only one or two flowers on a 
stem. A pretty purple-blue variety is before us 
as we write. We presume it to be Hyacinthus 
orientalis, because the tube is nearly half an inch 
long. It is certainly not a scilla, for true sciilas 
have the petals united only at the very base. 
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Make Him 
Show Up 


If any cream separator manufacturer tries 
to sell you a disk-filled or other common, 
complicated machine, tell him to wait a bit. 


_ Ask him why you should buy his machine 
instead of a Sep sanitary Sharples Dairy 
Tubular, when Tubulars probably replace 
more common separators 

every year than any one 

maker of such machines 

sells ? 


Remind him of our 
guarantee to print at least 
ten names of farmers 
who have discarded his 
class of machine for 
Tubulars, to every name 


he can print of farmers 
‘who have replaced Tubu- 
lars with his machine. 
Ask him why he has not printed any? 
Make him show up. : 


_ World’s biggest separator works, Branch factories 
in Canada and Germany. Sales easily exceed most, if 


o pas) 
The only piece 
inside Sharples Dairy 
Tubular Bowls. 


not all, others combined. Tubulars are the World’s 
Best—and better this year than ever. 


Write for 
Catalogue 
No. 215. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CoO., 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco; Cal. Portland, Ore. 
Toronto, Can. innipeg, Can. 


PRIZE MEDAL DAHLIAS 


Wm. F. Turner & Co. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Winners of Dobbie Silver Gilt Medals 
in 1908 and 1909 offered to the most 
successful exhibitor at New England 
Dahlia Society 


Send for illustrated catalogue 


This Potato Digger 
Gets Them! 


You know the ordinary potato digger, but have you 
tried the ‘Success Jr.”? Ever seen it? Ever seen the 
catalog that tells how it’s made, what it’s made of, how 
little it costs? Just write a postal to learn of the potato 
digger that gets the potatoes! 


THE SUCCESS, Jr. 


To deny yourself a really good digger another season 
is positively wasteful. The cost of a ‘‘Success, Jr.’’ 
amounts to nothing, compared to the sweat and work 
it saves you, the horse flesh you save and the potatoes 

yousave. And think of it! this potato digger 
is the limit of longservice! Nothing to give 
out—nothing to wear out—nothing to break. 
The ‘‘Success, Jr.’’ is the real article in 
plow potato diggers. You can’t ask us 
too many questions aboutit. Ifyou 
want a digger for big jobs, ask 
about our ‘‘OK”’ elevator potato 
S digger. Write. Get off your 
postal to-day for Catalog on po- 

tato diggers. Address, 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Lro. 
York, Penna. 


Exhibitions in Boston. | 


The Readers’ Service will give you E 
s : 92 
injormation about motor boats 203 
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IT WORKS LIKE A KODAK 


24 Folding Pocket 
BROWNIE 


Here is a new member of the Brownie family, which 
gives a picture of that highly popular size, 2% x 44%,ina 
folding pocket camera, at the extremely modest price of 
$7.00. The illustration above not only shows the camera it- 
self, but designates also the exact size of the picture it makes. 

The 2A Folding Pocket Brownie loads in daylight with 
Kodak film cartridges, has our pocket automatic shutter, 
meniscus achromatic lens, automatic focusing lock, reversi- 
ble finder for horizontal or vertical views, two tripod sockets, 
and is in every respect a well made and well finished little 
camera. 


Now on Sale by all Kodak Dealers. Price $7.00. 


Catalogues of Kodaks and Brownies free at the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Place a sundial in your garden or 
on your Jawn and it will return an 
hundred fold in quiet enjoyment. 
Write us for free booklet of 

Sundial Information 
Chas. G. Blake & Co. 


787 Woman’s Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


,.  EVERGREENS 


Largest stock in America, 
including 
% Colorado Blue Spruce and 
' Douglas Spruce of Colorado 
, Also Ornamental Shade and 
t Forest Trees 

mm R. DOUGLAS’ SONS 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


For Durability, Service and Economy, there 


is no superior roofing. 21 years’ test 
proves they last the life of 
the building. Offer sure pr 


protection against fire and lightning, and the most severe rain, hail andsnow storms. Cheaper thanslate or tile, 
ey and outwear wood shingles. 


ww oe Embossed, then galvanized or painted, and make an attractive roof. Will not 
CTT TR RTT RT crack or break, are no experiment and will stand the hardest kind of service. 
WO UW MU WD) oy Uo Use them this spring when you build, or if you re-cover any roofs. They are 
Ow sure to give constant satisfaction. 
uu www Write for a copy of our complete catalogue, containing illustrations, testi- 
monials, prices and reasons why they excel all other roofings. 


MONTROSS METAL SHINGLE CO., 122 Erie St., CAMDEN, N. J. 


One ted tee heat ref 


Burpee’s Six New 


~ 2 Sweet 
PCCC Peas 
In Six Separate Packets 


All for 25 Cents! 


These six are the Choicest Re-selected 
Strains — all true to type, and of such quality 
as has not been possible to obtain before at 
any price! 

we will mail one regular 
F or 25 cts. packet each of BURPEE’S 
Kine EDWARD SPENCER, the largest and best 
of all crimson-scarlet Sweet Peas; OTHELLO 
SPENCER, the first gigantic rich maroon; ASTA 
Oun, the large lovely waved true lavender 
Spencer; BuRPEE’s WHITE SPENCER, largest 
and most beautiful of all whites; HELEN 
Lewis, a glowing crimson-orange, and our 
re-selected pink, CoUNTESS SPENCER, the 
parent of all this new race of “Truly Gigan- 
tic,” ruffled, Orchid-flowered Sweet Peas. 


These six superb Spencers, together with 
our new Leaflet on culture, mailed for only 
25 cts.; five collections for $1.00, and 
mailed to separate addresses if so ordered. 


( Even at our reduced prices for 1910, if 
purchased separately, these six packets of 
NEw “SPENCERS” would cost sixty cents. 


The Leading American 
Seed Catalog for 1910! 


An ELEGANT Book OF 178 PacES—it is 
“THE SILENT SALESMAN” of the World’s 
Largest Mail-Order Seed Trade. It tells the 
plain truth about the best seeds that can be 
grown — as proved at our famous FoRDHOOK 
Farms —the largest, most complete Trial 
Grounds in America. Handsomely bound 
with covers lithographed in nine colors, it 
shows, with the six colored plates, Nine 
Novelties and Specialties in Unequaled Vege- 
tables, and five finest Beautiful New Flowers, 
including two superb “‘ Gold Medal” Spencer 
Sweet Peas. Shall we mail you a copy? If 
so—write To-day! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Building, Philadelphia 


1} you wish information about dogs 
204 apply to the Readers’ Service 


Cooperative Gardening in a City 
Lot 


ig THE summer of 1907 a note to the Editor of 

THE GARDEN MacAzineE telling him of a 
cooperative gardening venture in which two of 
my friends and myself were interested was answered 
with the remark that if we finished the summer 
good friends we must be very different from the 
ordinary run of human beings. 

We not only finished one summer, but three 
summers,—and are still the best of friends! 

In the spring of 1907 we secured, rent free, two 
lots measuring altogether 70x 125, located close 
to our respective homes. After clearing the ground 
of an accumulation of ashes, tin cans and other 
rubbish, the ground was plowed, harrowed and 
fenced on three sides. The fence was made of 
2x 4s and 4-foot chicken wire. On the fourth side 
was a neighbor’s fence. 

My two associates knew absolutely nothing about 
gardening, so that the directing and planning fell 
upon my shoulders. By the aid of THE GARDEN 
MAGAZINE a complete plan of the whole garden 
was drawn to scale and the times of the various 
plantings marked. The lot faced the east, so the 
rows were run north and south, the tall growing 
vegetables being kept at the back, the shorter ones 
next, then a narrow flower bed and a grass plot 
seeded in front the same depth as the neighbors’ 
lawns. The wire fence came only as far as the 
grass and was on a line with the front of the houses 
on the street. A clump of Golden Glow roots was 
planted by each post all around the garden. These 
came from an overgrown bed of Golden Glow in 
my own back yard. 

The grass plot in front, the narrow strip of 
annuals, the clumps of Golden Glow around the 
whole garden, the successive rows of varied colored 


A cooperative vegetable garden which repaid four- 
fold its original cost 


vegetables, each a little taller than the ones in front 
with giantStowell’s Evergreen corn for a background, 
made a beautiful picture > from the street. Although 
the garden was purely a vegetable one, the general 
appearance and the narrow border of ‘flowers won 
for it favorable mention in a flower garden contest 
covering the whole city. 

Up to the time when the seeding was finished it 
was one garden, each man helping to the best of his 
time and ability under proper direction. At this 
time the garden was divided into three equal parts 
by two rows of stakes from front to back and each 
gardener was responsible for his own plot, and 
to do his own cultivating, watering, and gathering. 

The cost the first year was: 


Plowing and harrowing ..... =... =. . $4.00 
Wereoyressimclyuits “5 5b 4 og 495 6 of 6 o 8.00 
Feértilizeryy 4 Oiecector ane Dacha? ao aed ne 5.00, 
SEEdS:. b trmtien ie vPiccnatoe ice Reet VCR pr ne ae 8.00 
ARSE 6 ce ge yh gol pared wetiysa dh B2ISOO: 


From this vegetable nige of 70 x 100 ft., exclu- 
sive of the portion planted to flowers and grass, we 
estimated that at current prices for wilted store 
vegetables, we took about one hundred dollars’ 
worth of the most delicious vegetables one could 
desire. 

In 1908, not having a fence to pay for, a combi- 
nation wheel hoe and seeder was purchased, wun 


‘ 
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For Beautyand Adornment 


Old English Garden Seats, 
Pergolas, Garden Houses, 
Rustic Furniture _ 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CO. 


BEVERLY, MASS. 


Will bring you 
Flowering Geraniums 
for your garden 
Double, Comeen. Scarlet 

and 


Pink. 
Grown in paper pots. 


C. W. SCHNEIDER Little Silver, N. J. 


ENTERPRISE FOUNDRY & FENCE COo., 
INDIANAPOLIS 5 $.SENATE AVE., INDIANA 
100 DESIGNS IRON PICKET. AND CATALOG 


WOVEN WIRE - 
B oy FENCES 
A Mess 


ea rth ile 
it iy eri 
at all seasons 
of fresh Mushrooms Growing in your Cellar 
i tage st together with th f your 
40 cts. Tic vill bring yeu, postpaid aieeir oman 


manufacturer, a fresh sample brick of 


* Lambert’s Pure Culture MUSHROOM SPAWN 
the best high-grade spawn in the market, together with large illustrated book 
on Mushroom Culture, containing simple and practical methods of raisings 
preserving and cooking mushrooms. Not more than one sample brick will 
be sent to the same party, Further orders must come through your dealer. 


Address: American Spawn Co., Dept.2, St. Paul, Minn. 


DON’T WATER PLANTS 


In the House Daily 
*JOY-O* Jardiniere Flower Pots 
Save time, trouble and temper if you 
fill reservoirs once a week. WNostained 


pots, slopping water or dirt. 5 clay 
4-inch SON 2 * Fol ae 


t. G M 
FISKE SEED ¢ CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


Grow YouR Own. 
FENCE POSTS 


Strong, healthy Seedlings of true Hardy 
Catalpa— Catalpa Speciosa — 100 for $1.00 
Postpaid, or 300 for $2.50 by Prepaid Ex- 
press. Safe arrival guaranteed. Seed 

©5c per oz. or $2.00 perlb. postpaid. Special 
Prices on large lots of seed or seedlings. 


HENRY FIELD SFED CO:, D pt. 101. Shenandoah, lowa. 
it 


Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Landseape Gardening, For- 
estry, Poultry Culture, and Veterinary Science “under 
Prof. Brooks of the Mass. Agricultural College. Prof. 
Craig of Cornell University and other eminent 
teachers. Over one hundred Home Study 
Courses under able professors in leading colleges. 
250 page entalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. G. A., Springtield, Muss. 


Vrof. Brooks 
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Two of Harrison’s 
#2 Spring Dainties 


Grow your own Asparagus this 


* 


=») year—your own Strawberries, too; 
it’s easy and will save you 
m, money; besides, it will give you 


could buy at any market. 
We have 
enormous stocks of each — 200,000 Aspara- 
gus Roots and 10,000,000 Strawberry 
Plants—we’re offering both at very reason- 
able prices to get them moving this spring. 
These are strictly reliable plants of varie- 
ties that have made money for us in our 
market gardening department. They 
will succeed for you. 

Write for Catalog, and if interested in 
California Privet for fences, or in any of 
the following variety of fruits, drop us a 
line — Now —asking about the varieties 
on which you wish prices; Concord or 
Moore’s Early Grape; Bartlett or Keif- 
fer Pear; Giant Argenteuil, Barr’s, 
Conover’s Colossal, or Palmetto Aspara- 
gus, or Strawberries (state kind and 
quantity). 

Address Desk 24 


ie 5 3 ¢ 
® AY, & VQ : 
J.G.HARRISON & SONS PROPRIETORS = b4 Pe 
KS BERLIN MARYLAND - 


ATISFACTORY _ results in 
planting can be obtained by 


using only the best trees. 


THE COTTAGE GARDENS 
NURSERIES 


contain 100 acres of carefully 
grown specimens, ten acres of 


which are devoted to Hybrid 
Rhododendrons of the hardiest 


and most desirable varieties. 


90% of our stock sold last year 
was personally selected by our 
clients. Why not avail yourself 
of the same opportunity? We 
shall be pleased to give you the 
benefit of our time and experience 
in making your selection. 


We devote all our attention to 
the production of high-class stock 
for discriminating buyers. 


A visit to our NURSERIES 


will convince you. 


Cottage Gardens Co., Inc. 
Queens, L. I., N. Y. 


spots. I15c. 


Three Special Offers for April to 
Lovers of ‘‘Gardens Beautiful ’’ 
[Saeaioceon 


|. The Rarest in Asters 


White Mikado —Enormous flower, curled reflexed 
petals, pure white. 


Pink Mikado — Same as white in form, but the color 
delicious rose. 


Violet King —A gem! Large double flowers of the 
most brilliant violet hue imaginable. 


Each Packet 10c., the 3 for 25c. 


The Rarest in Sweet Peas 


-2 Orchid flowering «Spencer Types,”’ giant blos- 
Our Catalogue for SOms, petals waved and fluted, 3 and 4 to one stem. 

Spring 1910 = =White Spencer—The grandest snowy white. Packet toc. 
Spud for a Copy—it George Herbert—Deep crystal rosycarmine. Packet toc. 


zs FREE 
Flora Norton Spencer—Richest lavender. Packet roc. 
GREATEST NOVELTY 1910—Picotee Spencer—Extra large flowers, 
white, beautifully edged carmine. Packet 15c. 
Primrose Spencer—Magnificent primrose yellow. Packet roc. 
King Edward Spencer—Fiery scarlet. Packet toc. 


The 6 varieties for 50c. '4-packets, 6 varieties for only 25c. 


Pansy Matchless ae of immense size and great sub- 


Colors range from golden yellow 
to richest gold, bronze and claret, beautifully edged with contrasting color. 
Surface of flowers is shaded with a rich silk velvety sheen. Plants are strong, 
sturdy—bloom almost continuously. Packet roc. 


The 3 pkts. Asters, 6 pkts. Sweet Peas and 1 pkt. Pansies for 75c. 


Berger’s Unrivalled 


One Dollar Collection 
Eight Hardy, Beautiful Lily Bulbs 


i Lil. Auratum—Golden Ray Lily of Japan, white with 
golden band center each petal. sc. 


1 Lil. Roseum—\\hite with rosy crimson bands and 


1 Lil. Album—Purest glistening snow white, delicious 
fragrance. 15c. : 

1 Lil. Melpomene— Magnificent deep velvety crimson 
spots on white surface. Grand! 2oc. 


1 Lil. Elegans—Rich and abundant flowering; orange | 
and scarlet upright chalixes. 5c. 

1 Lil. Superbum—A gorgeous lily of the Tiger Lily 
type, 4 to 5 ft. tall, bearing masses of orange dark spotted f 
flowers. 15c. 


1 Lil. Umbellatum 
— Very sturdy, strong 
bulb; all shades of buff, 
yellow to crimson. Isc. 

1 Lil. Krameri—The 
=~ gem of the collection; 
exquisite soft rose trumpet flower. A beauty! 2oc. 


Lil. Auratum 


The eight strong, sound bulbs, which will flower first season 
—delivery included in price of $1.00. With every collection 
we send “Full Printed Directions to Grow Lilies Successfully.” 


Japan Kudzu Vine, Hardy 


The grandest, most rapid-growing vine in the 
World. It often grows two feet in 24 hours; covers 
arbors, trellises, unsightly objects in incredibly short 
- time. Foliage a deep rich green, flowers strongly 
- resemble the Wistaria in bloom, color a rosy lilac; 
_ faintly fragrant. We offer only potgrown, strong, 
healthy plants, as we found those the only safe ones 
> to transplant into open ground. These we guaran= 
tee to flourish and grow on at once. Kudzu Vine 
is permanent, once planted. 

Potgrown strong plants 25c., delivery paid. 

Full description can be found of all above 
Seeds, Bulbs and Vines in our 


1910 Spring Catalogue. 
SEND FOR IT. IT IS FREE 


Address H. H. BERGER & CO. 
70 Warren Street, 


Kudzu Vine 


New York j 


If you are planning to build, the Readers’ 
Service can often give helpful suggestions 


ROW E’S 


EL@GuecEsreR 


BED HAMMOCK 
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For Verandas, Porches, Lawns and Indoor Use 


Combines Hammock, 
Couch and Swing Settee 


The Perfect Couch for Out-door Sleeping 


A third of a century’s experience shows that Rowe’s 
Hammocks can be depended on to give 10 years of con- 
tinuous out-of-door service. From the model and of 
same weight canvas (white or khaki) as made by us for 
years for U.S. Navy. Strong wood frame, with or without 
national spring, thick mattress, with sanitary removable 
cover. Holds six persons. With or without windshield 
(see cut) which folds flat under mattress. Complete, with 
lines and hooks ready for hanging, delivery charges 
prepaid in United States, carefully packed. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


and prices of different styles and sizes 
Small sil name-label is on every Rowe Hammock 


E. L. ROWE & SON, Inc., 462 Water Street, Gloucester, Mass. 
SIIIIGIDIOOMPIPIOOIITIITIIIIE. 


Pam 


GOOD PIE PIPPPsPEPPPPe Paes 


af 


Planting Plans Without Charge 
to Our Customers 


Haphazard planting is unsatisfactory. 
We can make a landscape design for you 
tet will add distinctive beauty to your 
ome. 


LIVINGSTON’S New Orchid-Flowered 
Giant Sweet Peas are Unsurpassed. 


For (0c We will send 5 packets, each a 


distinct and beautiful color. 


FR E E Our superb seed and rose catalogue re- 
written and enlarged to 130 pages, lavishly 
illustrated with beautiful photo-engravings and colored 
plates. A complete catalogue of seeds, bulbs, roses, 
hardy shrubs, plants, small fruits, trees, etc. Send for it to-day. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 
Famous for Tomatoes 59 High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


We are growers of all kinds of Hardy 
Trees, Shrubs, Plants and Bulbs and can 
supply you with anything you may want. 

Catalog and particulars on request. 


A. F. BOERNER, Nurseryman 


26 North Street, CEDARBURG, WIS. 


is just as big and broad as YOU 
Our Guarantee choose to make it. 


“SCALECIDE” 


applied to your fruit trees will absolutely kill SAN JOSE SCALE and all Fungous troubles controllable 
in the dormant season. Five years of proofs. 

Prices: In barrels and half-barrels, 50c. per gallon; 10 gal. cans, $6.00; 5 gal. cans, $3.25; 1 gal. cans, $1.00. 
If you want cheap oils, our ‘“‘CARBOLENE ”’ at 30c. per gallon is the equal of ANYTHING ELSE. Send 
today for Free Booklet, ‘‘ Orchard Insurance.’’ 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY, Mfg. Chemists, 50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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lightened our labor and made a heavier and more 
uniform yield. The struggle with weeds was not 
so great as the first year, for many years previous 
to our breaking sod a magnificent crop of shoulder- 
high weeds had flourished. 

In the third season, 1909, thc personel of the 
partnership was changed, two having moved from 
the city, but two other friends took their places, with 
just as gratifying results. Contrary to the prophecy 
of the Editor our friendship has been cemented 
rather than broken by our cooperative digging, 
hoeing, watering and harvesting. [Congratulations! 
—ED: 


Illinois. (GS 185 


What One Squash Vine Did 


AM convinced, both by observation and 
experience, that more, better and larger 
squashes may be grown if the vines are given more 
room. Ever notice how well a “‘volunteer” plant 
grows in the chipyard or other open spaces? ‘Three 
plants to a hill have been considered about right. 
I believe two are better, and am not so sure that one 
isn’t best. 

A vacant corner in the garden was planted with 
three or four hills of Hubbard squash seed. For 
some reason, but one plant grew, and this was left 
to roam at its own sweet will. It branched and 
counterbranched, and filled all the space previously 
allowed for the three or four hills. It produced 
seven good squashes, weighing in all seventy pounds 
of first-class, fully matured squashes, all with hard 
shells and excellent quality. The last squashes 
were eaten the next April, and were as sound as 
when picked. 

In growing the large squashes that are sometimes 
seen on exhibition, the number of fruits to a vine 
is limited, and the vine is given plenty of room. 
Such large size is not wanted in the squash for 
family use or market, but the extra room gives 
opportunity for better development and perfec- 
tion of quality. 


New Jersey. FE. H. VALENTINE. 


Chickens in the Garden 


UT little extra space is required to raise a few 

chicks, and they may even be grown nearly 
to full size in a garden if proper plans be made. A 
movable coop to confine the hen, and a little wire 
netting to keep the chicks off forbidden ground 
solve the problem. 

Plan the garden so as to bring all small, delicate 
vegetables in one plot, to be enclosed with wire net- 
ting. Such vegetables as potatoes, corn, beans, 
peas, tomatoes, etc., will suffer no damage at any 
stage of their growth from small chicks, and very 
little from them as they grow older. An asparagus 
bed furnishes an ideal run for chicks after the cut- 
ting is finished. ‘The partial shade is just the thing 
for the chicks. A dense shade is not desirable for 
them. 

Even though the chicks should do a little damage 
occasionally, this is more than offset by the injurious 
insects destroyed and the fertilizer contributed. 
When the chickens become old enough to damage 
the garden crops, the cockerels will be of a size 
to make broilers or small roasters, and the pullets 
may be put into the permanent quarters. This 
plan of raising chicks is far superior to that of try- 
ing to raise them with the adult birds. I would 
prefer the heavier breeds to the Leghorns, for this 
purpose, because they are more easily confined within 
the desired limits. 


New Jersey. F. H. VALENTINE. 
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mation about real estale 


Nitrate of Soda 


For Market Gardeners 


is the cheapest high grade fer- 
tilizer and the most effective 
carrier of nitrogen. 

Valuable books on the 


crops which interest you sent 
Sree upon request. 


Send name and address 
on Post Card 


DR. W. S. MYERS 
Nitrate Propaganda 
71 Nassau St. 
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SUMMER FLOWERING 
BULBS anp PERENNIALS 


From the Growers 
Direct to the Planter 


Send for list of prizes 


FRANKEN BROTHERS 
DEERFIELD ILLINOIS 


The ‘‘Lou Dillon’ Tandem Garden 
Cultivator 


It can be set to stir the soil any depth desired 
and to cultivate astride the row or between the 
rows. 

One-third. quicker and easier than any 
other garden cultivator, easier to push than 
a lawn mower. 

No gardener can afford to be without one. 
Write for descriptive catalogue and testi- 
monials. If your local dealer does 
not handle them, write to us for 
special introductory price. 


Dept. D 
ELYRIA, OHIO 


KILLED BY 


RAT SCIENCE 


By the wonderful bacteriological preparation, discovered and pre- 
pared by Dr. Danysz, of Pasteur Institute, Paris. Used with strik- 
ing success for the past few yearsin England, France, and Russia. 


DANYSZ VIRUS 


contains the germs of a disease peculiar to rats and mice only and is 
absolutely harmless to birds, human beings and other animals. 
The rodents always die in the open, because of feverish condition. 
The disease is also contagious to them. Easily prepared and applied. 
ifow much to use.—A small house, one tube. Ordinary dwelling, three 
tubes (if rats are numerous, not less than 6 tubes). One or two dozen for 
large stable with hay loft and yard or 5,000 sq. ft. floor space in buildings. 
Price: Onetube, 75¢; 3 tubes, §1.75; 6 tubes, $3.25; one dozen, $6.00. 
- If you are troubled with roaches send us 25c. for a can of 
SAL INSECTA,” our new scientific bug exterminator. 


INDEPENDENT CHEMICAL COMPANY 
28 Old Slip, New York City 


Attach One of Our Greenhouses 
to Your Garage 


It is an arrangement that has many advantages. When planning your garage, you can arrange to divide 
off part of it as a work room for the greenhouse; or, if already built, you can attach the work room 
directly to the garage as in this case. Hither way saves you space and money. Then there is the heat- 
ing—the boiler for one will heat the other with but slight additional cost. 

This house is about 33'feet long and 18 wide, and is divided in two compartments, so that plants 
requiring different temperatures can be grown successfully. 

It is a small house, but large enough for this owner who likes to fuss around in it, enjoying quite as 
much its fun and healthfulness as the flowers it grows. However, it is surprising the number of things 
you can grow with even so small a house, and it’s an easy enough matter to add to it any time, if built 
with our Sectional Iron Frame Construction. 

It is a construction that has many advantages, not the least of which is its durability and consequent 
freedom from repairs. This point will at once appeal to you. 

Another thing is that all parts of it are cut and fitted at our factory so that when the materials 
reach your ground they can at once be put up. This means no delays and your grounds are disturbed 
for an incredibly short time. 

When you do build, do it right, otherwise your disappointments will be many, as right greenhouse 
building means an accurate knowledge of plant requirements, a knowledge only acquired by years of 
experience. We have had half a century of it. 

One of our representatives will gladly 


Write to branch office nearest you for further information. 


come and talk it over if you are thinking of building. 


Lord and Burnham Company 


Irvington, N. Y. 


Philadelphia 
Heed Building 


New York 
St. James Building 


Boston 
Tremont Building 


Chicago 
The Rookery 


A Perfect Lawn in Six Weeks 


BY SOWING 


“Henderson” a 
Lawn Grass Seed 


For a plot 15x20, or 300 sq. ft. 


1 quart is required for new, or 


PRICES— 


25c. per quart, $1.50 perpeck, 
$5.00 per bushel. 


We prepay transporta- 


‘ tion charges if you men- 


magi ste, | 
Pe ae 1 pint for renovating old lawns. 


Our Catalogue “‘Everything for the Lawn,” mailed free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., coxitaxor st. NEW YORK. 


Write to the Readers’ Service for 
208 suggestions about garden furniture 
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Plant Rhododendvene N Ow 


They Will Blossom in June 


Beautiful in summer and winter, Rhododendrons are the most 
satisfactory of all flowering shrubs. 


We would like to show you how you could make your grounds 
more attractive this Spring than they have ever been before by using 
a few plants here and there, or by banking them along a walk as in 


the above picture. 


I have a splendid stock of Rhododendron Maximum collected from 
the best districts by my own men —selected hardy hybrids, all tried 
and known to be reliable in this climate. 


WRITE FOR PRICES — AND FOR SUGGESTIONS 


s j 
2 | 


guide. 


Tennis Court Eke, Unclimbable Wire Mesh 
and Spiral Netting (Chain Link) Fences for Estate 


Boundaries and Industrial Properties—Lawn Furni- 
ture—Stable Fittings. 
253 Broadway 


F.E. CARPENTER CO., Now York City 


24 East 34th Street 


You Wiil Surely Want 
My Catalogue 


if you expect to do any. planting this Spring. 

It is very complete and distinctive and is 
compiled by an expert landscape gardener of 
thirty years’ experience. 
makes it a particularly valuable and reliable 
Send for it —it is free. 


_J. H. TROY, Landscape Gardener, 


This, you will agree, 


Office of The Rosary Flower Co. 
New York 


a SUBSTITUTE 4 
For Bordeaux Mixture 


10-gal. keg making 1,500 gals. Spray; delivered at any 
R. R. station in the United States for $12.50. Prompt 
shipments. Write to-day for full information. 


B. G. PRATT COL aaa 


50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Making a Cinder Drive 


INDERS used as a drive-way probably produce 
a more neutral and pleasing effect than any 
other material. Concrete contrasts too sharply with 
the lawn through which it seems to cut; the neutral 
brown of a good grade of cinders achieves a more 
gradual transition from the drive to the green of 
the grass. Moreover, a cinder drive can be made 
just as permanent as a concrete drive, with the 
advantage that every repair adds to its life and is 
in no wise merely a patch. Around a cottage or 
even a more pretentious structure where the lawn 
is of good size, a cinder drive will produce a more 
harmonious and informal effect than can be ob- 
tained by concrete, though concrete is better where 
the drive is short, the lawn small and the house 
large. 

The construction of a cinder road, while not at 
all difficult, requires some care and patience. 
First of all the cinders must be screened. This 
part of the work is very essential. A screen with 
a half- or three-sixteenths-inch mesh is the best. 
After the cinders have been screened, the road-bed 
should be properly graded. Make it about three to 
four inches higher in the middle than along the 
sides. After this the road-bed is roughened with 
the aid of a pick-axe and left in a very lumpy con- 
dition, without seriously interfering with the grade. 
On this spread the coarse cinders, again carefully 
grade and then tamp. Over this spread, slowly, 
the screened or sifted cinders so that they will work 
in among the coarse layer beneath. ‘The thickness 
of this surface layer will be largely determined by 
the amount of cinders on hand. Then the whole 
is to be most thoroughly watered, well tamped and, 
if possible, heavily rolled. 

Thus will be produced a drive over which an 
automobile can pass without leaving a mark, nor 
will the heaviest coal-wagon leave any distinct wheel 
marks. Furthermore, all tracks or hoof prints 


Make your driveways of cinders instead of concrete 
and have them last longer 


can be worked out easily, the more such a drive 
is used and repaired the firmer will it be packed 
and the more enduring will it become. Cinders 
afford a certain springiness that concrete completely 
lacks, nor does it ever become as slippery in rainy 
or snowy weather. 

The summer before last I took up a cobblestone 
drive over which heavy coal-wagons passed daily. 
The stones had become covered with at least a 
three-inch layer of clay which had gradually formed, 
partly by the stones settling and partly by the 
deposit left by the wagon wheels. One would 
never have surmised, especially on a muddy day, 
that a bed of stones formed the foundation of the 
drive. It required a pick-axe to get at them. 
After the stones had been removed a six-inch 
layer of cinders was put in their place. These 
cinders were not screened; the larger cinders or 
clinkers were merely picked out with a shovel and 
were placed on the bottom with the finer cinders 
spread on top. A good heavy rolling was given. 
The road-bed soon became so compact that the 
heaviest load made no mark and the horses left 
but few hoof prints. A few minutes’ work with a 
rake always leaves the drive as smooth as when it 
was first putdown. During the rainiest weather the 
driveway is comparatively dry and free from mud. 
Concrete in this particular place would not only 
have been too slippery for the horses, but I feel sure 
that it would soon have cracked and worn out. 
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PLANTS and SEEDS insure greatest 


pleasure and satisfaction from gardening. 


THE BLUE ROSE 


From our collection of novelties, new and Standard Roses, we offer the 
sensational BLU ROSE, most wonderful creation of a century, 
postpaid to any address in the United States, on receipt of @5e in 
stamps. 


Quick-Growing Porch Vines 


14e. in stamps brings our unsurpassed collection of showy, quick-grow- 
ing and flowering Porch Vines—Japanese Variegated Hop, Sinall Orna- 
mental Gourds. Heavenly Blue Moonflower and Cobea Scandens, 
postpaid; the envelope enclosing this collection of seeds wiil be accepted 
as 14¢. payment on any @@e. order from our catalog. 

7 ' to Floriculture. Four 2c. stamps also brings a 
McGregor’s Guide copy of McGregor’s Guide to Floriculture (illus- 
strated above). Contains many plant secrets and much valuable 
information, based on 35 years’ experience, making us specialists. 

H All the above postpaid for 40c. Experiments are 
Extra Special costly. Ifuncertain consult our experts. 
Write for our handsome new Cata- 
Catalog Free log. McGregor’s Floral Gems 
(illustrated above). FREE. Write to-day. 


The McGregor Bros. Company 
Station G. G. Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 


MONTREAL M. MELON 


The largest and best flavored Musk 
Melon in existence. Grows to weigh as 
much as 20 pounds, and fetches $2.00 to 
$5 00 each. GENUINE SEED per package 


postpaid soc, with cultural directions. 
Donot confuse this variety with the Ameri- 
can variety. 


DUPUY & FERGUSON 


MONTREAL, 


WATER LILIES 


Hardy Old-fashioned garden flowers. 
Selections and estimates for all purposes. 


WM. TRICKER, ARLINGTON, N. J. 


Water Lily Specialist 


CANADA 


KALAKA 


The Wizard Lawn Producer 


Takes the place of Seed and Fertilizer 


How much better a green, well-kept lawn looks. 
You no longer need bother and wait, only to be re- 
warded by a few feeble, short-lived blades of grass. 
Sow your ground witn 


Kalaka 


and have a velvet lawn of permanent green. Zhe most 
wonderful evolution of modernagricultural methods. 
Saves time—saves trouble — saves expense. 
All Kalaka needs is water. Choicest seeds obtain- 
able, scientifically blended with just the proportion of 
rich pulverized dried animal manures required by 
nature to produce a turf of fine, hardy grass anda 
lawn ofclose, firm and lasting green. Lawns with 
shady spots—wornspots—sun baked spots—spots ofall 
kinds where the vegetation is scanty, can be immedi- 
ately put in shape. Kalaka, the Wizard Lawn Pro- 
ducer, for ‘‘putting greens” on golf Jinks can’t be deat, 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his 
name and mail us One Dollar($1.00) and we will send 
you, express prepaid, to any part of the United States 
a five pound package, enongh to Sow 1,000 square feet 
cf new lawn or renew 2,000 square feet of old lawn. 
Costs less than common seed—goes further—and pro- 
vides seed and fertilizer with one application. Used 
by thelargest public park systems in the country. 


Send for our booklet, ‘‘How to have a Perfect Lawn”. 


Dormant Sod Company 
Dept. 1. Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO : 
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IF YOUR DEALER 
hasn’t it in stock 
we will send ex- 
press prepaid 
on receipt of 
List price. 
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NON-BALKABLE 


STEVENS s 


SHOT 
REPEATING 
HAMMERLESS 


1 OSE EET IEE POIANA 
& 


Speed is vital. And speed depends on practical mechan- 
ical principles worked out with practical precision. 
What’s the use of 6 shots if you can’t get them in? 
Without speed—without a smooth, easy action you may find yourself with 
5 unborn shots in your magazine—while your birds fly away. 


The chance of clogging the ordinary Repeating Gun cuts down your possible speed. 
The more expert you become the greater this drawback. 


You cannot balk nor clog a Stevens Repeating Shotgun—the empty and the loaded shells 
do not meet. They travel by 2 separate routes. No chance for them to meet—no chance for a 
clog. Six times you can do this—or six hundred times. 

The best experts in the country have tried to balk this gun and failed, because no human 
hand can accomplish the impossible. 

The Stevens is a natural pointer. This is a new feature to shotguns. It’s Browning’s latest 
patent. The best way to understand it is to go to your dealer and ask him to let you puta 
Stevens to your shoulder. See with your own eyes how this gun “points itself” because of 
its racy lines and the perfected balance and because of the STEVENS Sighting System. 

Try it to-day—this afternoon. Note that the breech is a solid steel wall—note that 
the gun is hammerless and that with the Stevens you are safe against accident. 


SHOTGUN 


Safety, close hard shooting, top speed, are these the points you want? See S J. 
the gun. Printed facts clinch harder when these facts are put before your eyes. Kears & 
Your dealer is waiting to show you that Stevens. Tool Co., 

= pucones 

° alls, Mass., 
Points for the Sharpshooter, Hunter or Trap Shooter: Dept. 284. 


é Send me expert 
information on either 
= Sharpshooting 


You can obtain a letter written you personally by one of our experts on either 
or all of these subjects giving valuable advice. We send you free a 160-page 
Stevens Gun Book telling about Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols and Rifle Telescopes. 
Just the information you need to know about guns, and the advice in the 
letter helps you to be an expert shot. Write now—to-day. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO. Gr onecision 
DEPT. 284, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


= Hunting 
= Trap Shooting 
(Check subject you want) 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE 
By Chas. Edw. Hooper. 
A practical and comprehensive treatise on house building. Elab- 
orately illustrated. $3.36 postpaid. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


AMATITE ROOFING 


Mineral surfaced. Needs no painting. Send for free sample. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO., New York, Chicago. 


133 E. 16th St., New York 


WILLOWCRAFT 


For beauty of design, workmanship and durability, it is 

unequalled. We are the only manufacturers of Willow \ff 
furniture who advertise in this magazine. Send to our | 
factory for illustrated catalogue and prices. 


THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 
Box E, North Cambridge MASSACHUSETTS 
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In the drive-way shown in the picture I provided 
a brick gutter on each side, so that during a rain 
the water might not form its own channels and 
gully the drive-way. This gutter was formed by 
laying a double row of bricks lengthwise in the 
direction of the drive, one row lajd down flat and 
butted against the sod of the terrace, while the other 
row was inclined slightly toward the first row so 
as to shed the water upon it. It is an easy matter 
to make such a gutter level where a bed of sand is 
used underneath, but the work is much more 
tedious without the sand, though it can be done 
fully as well. It took considerable work to give 
the proper fall and to terrace the lawn on either side 
down to this drive, for the lawn is fully three feet 
higher than the side walk. 

North Dakota. C. L. MELLER. 


Artistic Landscape Designs Free 


We give you, without any charge whatever, all the expert advice and services 
of our large staff of professional landscape gardeners, practical growers, and 
expert planters; men who have designed and executed artistic and scientific 


landscape effects, who have grown and worked with plants all their lives. The Right Kind of Cat Guard 
Our method saves you the usual professional fee with its accompanying | 
expense bill, and determines for you just what the improvement will cost. ie YOU wish to attract birds to your ‘garden, 


Here’s the method: Send us all the information you can about your whether for their value as insect destroyers 
or for their songs and beauty, it is important to 


grounds. Then we will send you a complete landscape plan and a list of plants, provide cat guards for every, bird Roucemnemel 
so you will know just where each plant is to be placed, together with the exact build. Otherwise, the fledgelings are likely to be 
cost of these plants delivered. If our plan and quotation are not acceptable, clawed and devoured by a cat, the worst foe of 


i song birds. 
simply send them back. If accepted, you are told how to plant the stock and the tight and’ wrong methods) oh mee eeneNeee 


complete the desired effect. guard are both illustrated in the accompanying pho- 
tograph. A cat might be able to leap or reach past 


9 - = : the cylindrical piece of tin, but the flared piece of 
Don t Miss This Offer tin will surely turn him back. 


New York. W. M. 


If you have any space for planting, whether your house is large or small, 
old or new, don’t neglect to write us. Your good business judgment should 
prompt you to learn what can be done to improve the value and appearance of 
your home. 

We own 1,200 acres of nursery stock, are perfectly responsible and 
positively guarantee everything sold. 

We make a specialty of designing and planting old-fashioned gardens. 
Whether large or small, simple or elaborate, a flower garden is a continual 
source of charm and interest from earliest spring till late frost. 

Write us to-day, and we will send you our handsome book—“ Beauty Out 
of Doors.” 


BROWN BROTHERS NURSERIES, Dept. E, Rochester, N. Y.°"<is5°” 


Our complete descriptive catalogue of frutts, ornamental trees, shrubs and flowers sent upon request 


Why Not Have 


RUNNING WATER 


When and Where You Want It 


pumped from stream, pond or spring 
without expense for power, and without 
trouble to you. Water raised to any height 
in any quantity. For 
your country home, 
dairy, garden or lawn. Our 


Foster 2 Ram 


requires no attention or expense to maintain. You can 
install it yourself if you wish, or we will put itin and guar- 
antee that it will meet with your entire satisfaction, fora 
fixed sum, agreed upon inadvance. Saves you time, worry, 
and money. Low in cost; high in efficiency. Write us. 


POWER SPECIALTY CO., 2135 Trinity Bldg., New York 


No More Covering and Uncovering of Frames 


A %-inch blanket of still air, between two layers of glass, 
keeps out the cold, keeps in the heat, lets in warm sun- 
shine, gives the plants all the light and heat—makes 
them hardier, stronger. 


Send for catalogue for full details 


SUNLIGHT DOUBLE GLASS SASH Co. 
927 E. Broadway Louisville, Ky. 


Every bird house should have a cat guard. Make 
one like the upper one 
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Cottage Furniture 


TT 
Re Tee a | 


LEAVENS MADE 


FOR SHORE AND MOUNTAINS 


ot 


@ There is no instance where an ex- 
| ample of the individual taste is more 
conspicuously displayed than in the 
appropriate furniture ; 
Leavens Furniture gives an unlimited 


selection of 


field for its exercise. 


@ Simple in construction and design, artistic 
in effect. Especially adapted for Shore and 
solid oak construction 
and finished to suit the individual taste, or to 


If so desired, 


Country houses. Of 


match surrounding interiors. 


furnished unfinished. 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


In buying a cleaner 
COMSICieGs MLS Mitot sa 
design that will work 
well for many years 7 
Will it clog up while 


for us to make it. 


and kindling wood. 


the revolving fan. 


q The privilege of allowing the buyer to select 


a finish to conform to his or her ideas, is an 
original idea with us and does not mean any 


additional expenditure. 


@ Safety in ordering from us is assured, for 


satisfaction is guaranteed. 


@ Send for set No. 7, consisting of 200 


illustrations. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Paeconia Festiva 


| GLEN BROS. So" 8 


32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 


working? Is its suction so 
violent as to injure fabrics? 


It is easy to make a vacuum cleaner that 
will work splendidly for only a few months. 
But it is not good sense for you to buy it or 


Our experience in making air-driving appa- 
ratus exceeds that of all other firms combined. 
It covers such problems as ventilating mines, 
forced-draft for battleships, sucking wheat 
from the holds of ships, conveying shavings 
This experience taught 
that the right vacuum-cleaning principle was 


A fan suffers little wear, cannot leak, has 
no valves, gives a continuous instead of an 


I} you wish injormation about dogs 


apply to the Readers’ Service 


tals, hotels, etc. It 


out of order. 
Price 
$130 
Express / 
Prepaid 
in U.S. 


ft. 


It has an unusually large dust-screen. Small 
screens clog and so cut down the current of air. 
It is very handsome, finished in aluminum. 
It is suited for homes, theatres, hospi- 
will give the 
best of service for years. 
in operation, and nothing to get 


It is compact — 
fits in space 2 
square —is | 


urievan 


Simple 


TREES 


0,000 Varieties 
of Outdoor 
Shrubs, Roses, 
Plants, 
Evergreens 


Catalogue FREE 


Illustrates, describes. 
Tells you How to plant 
—an invaluable hand- 


book. 


placing order. Address 


Dept. L 


ursery, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Established 1866 


Get it before 


cnisrOdais, 
Shaped Fan 


is the answer to these 
common-sense questions 
about Vacuum Cleaners. 


These questions should decide your buying just as they decided our designing. 


intermittent suction, makes no clatter or groan- 
ing, and does not lose efficiency. That is why 
a fan is better and lasts longer than a pump, 
bellows or diaphragm. 

Besides articles shown in the picture, we 
include another length of hose for blowing and a 
clothes-cleaning tool. The cleaner takes its 
power from an electric-light socket, and has a 
working radius of 32 feet. Easily rolled about. 

The things that count in vacuum cleaning 
are volume of air and continuous suction. The 
Sturtevant moves about 100,000 cu. in.of air per 
minute—which gives unusualcleaning efficiency 
without injury to threads of delicate fabrics. 


VACUUM 
CLEANER 


easily moved about on rubber-tired wheels, 
and is neatly finished in aluminum. 


We make only this one style of cleaner for 
household use, as our tests show that it is the 
smallest machine that is practical and durable, 
and we do not care to manufacture a cleaner 
that is a toy, or which will go to pieces or fail 
to do satisfactory work. This machine bears 
the same strong guarantee that goes on all our 
apparatus. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet No. 14 to 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 
General Offices Hyde Park, Mass. 


Machines can be seen at: 
Branch Offices: so Church St., New York; 135 N. 3rd St., Phila- 
delphia; 329 W. 3rd St., Cincinnati; 400 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis; 
530 S. Clinton St., Chicago; 711 Park Bldg, Pittsburgh; 7or Wash. 
Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C.: 34 Oliver St., Boston; 707 
Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis; 423 Scofield Bldg., Cleveland; 1108 
Granite Bldg., Rochester. 


We are glad to quote trade terms to responsible dealers 


NNING DAHLIAS 


Prize-winners for me—Silver Medal at 
Seattle Exposition last fall, beside 
} numerous awards elsewhere ; prize- 


winners for YOU when planted in 
7 your beds and given ordinary care. 
f Plant my dahlia roots in your garcen 
H this summer; the great, splendid flow- 
ers will delight you—will show you 
§ what perfect dahlias really are. 


Your success this year, however, de- 
pends on getting started early—order- 
ing your roots at once. Send for my 
Catalogue TODAY —true descrip- 
tions, special offers, directions for 
planting etc.—the handsomest edition I 
haveeverissued. DON’T DELAY! 


Mrs. Bessie M. Rupert 
172 Grant Street, Portland, Maine 


@ 


The Readers’ Service will aid you 
212 in planning your vacation trip 


UNITED STATES 
Cream Separators 


Hold 
-.-.-the 


for Clean 
Skimming. 


World’s Record 


: HERE IT IS : 


Fifty Consecutive Runs 


with the milk of ten different breeds of cows, viz.: 


SHORTHORN BROWN SWISS 
HOLSTEIN RED POLLS 
AYRSHIRE POLLED JERSEY 
JERSEY DUTCH BELTED 
GUERNSEY FRENCH CANADIAN 


A few of the important [909 awards were 
Grand Prize, Seattle Exposition, 1909 
Gold Medal, Intermountain Four State Fair, Ogden, Utah. 
Gold Medal, California State Fair. 


Gold Medal and First Prize, on U. S. Market Cream, 
National Dairy Show, Milwaukee. 


Sweepstakes and First Prizes on U. S. Butter at many of the 
State Fairs last Fall and at the State Dairy Convention this Winter. 


Send for New Catalogue No. 71, just out, showing other awards and giving 
every necessary detail. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


Average Tests of 
the Fifty Runs 


.0138 of 1% 


For Spring Planting 
Herbaceous Perennials 
Flowering Shrubs and Roses 


Send for our attractive Catalogue. 
SHATEMUC NURSERIES 


BARRYTOWN, Dutchess County, N. Y. 


This Marie Antoinette chest, made of 
genuine Southern Mountain Red Cedar, 
GUARANTEED MOTH, DUST AND DAMP PROOF, will be 
sent to any address in the United States on 15 days’ approval. If not 
entirely satisfied, we pay return charges. Freight prepaid to points east 
ofthe Mississippi. Hand-rubbed mahogany finish, and made to match 
your furniture. Beautifully designed, inexpensive and indispensable. 
Intended especially for bedroom, but is ornamental and serviceable where- 
ever placed in the home. 
Write today for handsome tllustrated catalog showing 
many other destzus, at prices that will interest you. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CIIEST CO., Dept. 59, STATESVILLE, N. C. 


We'll Hielp You Start a 
Successful Rose Garden 


It’s easy to grow Roses successfully. We have helped a great | VN 
many people to do it and we'll gladly help you. For the price of a & Y 
few buds at the florist’s, you can buy enough of . 


BANCROFT’S ROSES 


%) <Z 
vp < 
to plant a good-sized garden—one that will yield beautiful Qylcgtvi [Sle =F 
flowers the whole summer long. We want you to know our BIevVe wh PY 
7 4 ay by 7 od 
GOES 


WILL BRING YOU 


California Privets 
2-3 feet 
Will make an everlasting fence 


for your lot. Leaflet how to grow 
it. free with order. 


C. W. SCHNEIDER & CO., Nurserymen, Little Silver, N.J. 


Roses; they are strong and hardy, with vigorous roots—do 


not suffer from transplanting. {ZA 
(7 ty) A- 
Ten Strong Rose Plants for 50 Cents (=< 3 


4 


p> 


For 50 cents we will send you 10 strong Rose plants out of three-inch 
pots, especially for outdoor blooming—all different. These sell reg- 
@ ularly for $1.00, Sent Charges Collect—add 25 cents if to be prepaid. Z; 


Thirteen of the Choicest for $1.00 


Joseph Bancroft & Son 
Box 16, Cedar Falls, lowa 
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WHEN WISTARIA BLOOMS 


What is the blooming age for Wistaria sinensis? 
Maryland. R. H. 
—It takes from five to seven years for wistaria to 
bloom if the plants have been raised from seed. 
In pruning the wistaria wait until after the flowering 
season; then cut away any superfluous growth. 
Under this treatment the vines will blossom freely 

the following year. 


MAKING MAGNOLIAS BLOOM 


How should I treat two six-year-old Magnolia 
grandiflora plants which have never bloomed ? 

North Carolina. : 15, (C- 
—There is a great difference in regard to the bloom- 
ing of magnolia trees. Some of them never bloom 
well. The best thing to do is to let the trees remain 
where they are; fertilize them well with well-rotted 
manure and give the ground around them good 
cultivation. 


GROWING AMPELOPSIS VEITCHII 


When and how should the seeds of Ampelopsis 
Veitch be planted ? 

South Carolina. avs Ge JR. 
—The best way to grow Boston Ivy from seed 
is to plant the seed in boxes in ordinary light 
soil and when the plants are large enough transplant 
them. Many prefer to plant two-year-old, pot- 
grown plants, setting them six to eight feet apart. 
Growth is very rapid; any ordinary wall should be 
covered by the vine in two or three years. 


CARE OF A YOUNG ORCHARD 


What can be done to a young orchard, seeded 
down to clover and timothy, to bring the trees 
quickly to bearing ? 

Iowa. G.T. W. 
—Orchard land should be given clean cultivation. 
It is not considered good practice to grow corn in 
orchards as the corn takes up too much of the 
fertility of the soil. A mixture of crimson clover 
and timothy can be grown on this land and turned 
under in the fall for the purpose of giving a green 
manure crop. Rye is sometimes grown in the 
orchard when the trees are growing too fast. 


PRUNING GRAPE VINES 


I have some old grape-vines, about wrist-thick, 
which have never borne a satisfactory crop, the 
fruit falling off before ripening. Can they be made 
into bearing vines, or be cut down and new vines 
started P 

New York. : 1d, 1ue (C- 
—In pruning old grape-vines the first thing to do 
is to cut away all the old wood, leaving only the 
number of new canes required for the system of 
training desired. Any vigorous vine will form 
enough new canes to fill up the trellis or side of a 
building and will often produce as much and of a 
better quality after pruning as if it were not pruned 
at all. In case the vine is not vigorous and has but 
few or no new canes the whole top may be cut off 
and only a small number of new canes be allowed 
to grow during the following summer. But after 
that a large crop of fruit may be expected. In 
both cases keep all laterals pinched off. A very 
good way to locate the canes on an old vine is to 
start near the ground and mark them with blue or 
red chalk at frequent intervals and then cut out 
all that are marked. Read Mr. Burroughs’ article 
in the March GARDEN MAGazINeE. 


The Readers’ Service will gladly furnish 
information about foreign travel 213 


YOU CAN MAKE 
BUTTER in 


1 MINUTE 


THE TURN-A-MINIT CHURN makes 
the sweetest, purest, best butter you 
ever tasted, in one minute, from sweet 
Or sour cream. 


It makes fresh butter—butter seasoned as 
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Ponte ay 


WILSON’S OUTSIDE VENETIANS 


Blind and Awning Combined 


HE most practical and useful form of Venetian yet devised 3 they 
combine beauty, utility and durability to a degree that no other 
blind of any kind can equal; suitable alike for town and coun- 

try houses, Slats can be opened and closed and blinds raised or 
lowered from inside without opening window. When blind is pulled 


up entire frame is folded out of sight, making a very neat appearance. 


Mention “Garden Mayazine”’ for free booklet. 


you like it—not preserved for 
months in salt, but absolutely 


pure—and at a saving of 10 to 15 
cents per pound. 
about one pound of butter. 


Moreover, you can have 


One quart cream makes 


{ 

. Orders should be placed now for early summer . 

¥ ed cream in 20 nds; 

_ JAS. G. WILSON MEG. COMPANY Re rece a seconds: 

7 3 and 5 West 29th Street, NEW YORK mayonnaise dressing in 3O 
Patentee and Manufacturer of Inside Venetians, Porch Venetians, seconds: 

j Piazza Venetians, Rolling Partitions, Rolling Steel Shutters, a 2 , 4 

‘ Burglar and Fireproof Steel Curtains, Wood Block Floors. souffle, Icings, beaten eggs, light 

4 m batter ina few turns of the handle. 

_ | Are Your Flowers Strong and Beautiful ? Built 

Send for list of plants suitable for city and town with in- j Its Simple Construction 

¥ gardens. Our flowers are grown in the smoky vicin- tegrity 1. Glass jar te rib inside 4. Porcelain dasher 

7 . . i sys of * 2. Gear mechanism 5. Wire clamp 

ae Spee ane attra adapted fo) suchiconditions. upon a new principle—of solid peericle @. ulisnn aise 


«nt sap ARE A REI oe 


Hillside Hardy Flower Gardens 


TURTLE CREEK, PA. 


Your New House 


Won't he complete in its setting until you add “‘nature’s fin 
P ishing touch '—piant the yrounds with our choice, acclimated 


TREES, SHRUBS, VINES AND PLANTS 
‘is is a simple matter ; the cost is very reasonable and 
our Landscape Department will gladly -ell you how to 
produce the most distinctive, striking effects. Write Zo- 
day We will forward our handsomely illustrated Cata- 
logue, and will furnish any desired information, 
Southworth Brothers, Nurserymen. Beverly, Mass. 
Sa EEE 


Japanese Maples 


blood-leaved and golden. Bushy plants with firm ball snugly 
wrapped up 12-15 inches. $1.00 each, per six $5.00. 


Send for cur illustrated special. 


Sunnyfield Nursery Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


PRIZE 
WINNIN 


Our new 90-page catalog describes and illustrates the 
wonderful new dahlias that won us 


14 prizes from the American Institute 


New York, at the recent Dahlia Show. Inc'udes a hun- 
dred other selected varieties, in cactus, show, single, 
pompon and collarette dahlias; as well as the new 
Peony-flowered, shown below. 


Describes and prices well 
rooted plants, grown by 
the modern pedigree system; 
as well as dormant fild- 

"| grown roots of unquestioned 
vitality. 


This book is free—includes 
best shrubs, roses, vines, 
evergreens and hedge plants, 
also. Write for it to-day. 


OV NURSERIES | 


J.T.Love tt Box 125, Little Silver, N. J. 


removable parts that can be 
thoroughly cleansed. The only 
Sanitary churn. The _ porcelain 
dasher and the rib inside the jar 
are only two of the many valuable 
features which distinguish it from 
any other churn on the market. 
They give the one-minute speed. 


You need it—every housekeeper does 
—for convenience, health and 
economy. 


Quart size $2.50, delivered any- 
where; Gallon size (jar of porcelain 
instead of glass) $7.50. Prices of 
larger sizes on application. 


Attractive terms to agents. 
Send a postal for descriptive booklet. 


THE TURN-A-MINIT CHURN CO. 


285 Metropolitan Tower, New York City. 


EVERGREE 


Send for 
Catalogue. 


Perennials 


our 1910 Seed 


Also a choice Stock of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. 
T. C. THuRLow’s Sons, Inc., West Newbury, Mass, 


Both Coniferous 
and Broad-leaved 


N 


are the most popular flowers of to-day. In 


and Plant Book, sent free, you 


will find a very complete list. 
Shrubs and Trees for blooming or ornamental effects. 
Bulbs for planting in spring, and will bloom during summer. 


Lawns—the best seed, Suburban Lawn Seed. Spray 


ing implements and insecticides. 
g§ imp 


H. E. FISKE SEED CO., 12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 


The latest books on travel and biography may 
lip pbininied TED the Readers Seycel AR H K G A R D i) N M A G A yi, It N E 


THE 
De Laval 


Cream Separator 
Will Save You Time, Labor and Money if 


You Own One or More Cows 


Those who keep one or more cows, either for profit or to supply the 
home table with milk, cream and butter, can ill afford to be without 
a De Laval Cream Separator. Its benefits and advantages are many. 


To begin with, the Centrifugal Separator secures every last bit of 
cream in the milk, whereas one-third to one-half is lost by any other 
method of skimming. 


Then the separating can be done as soon as the cow is milked, 
which means that the cream is always 
perfectly sweet and free from taint or odor, 
while it is of fine even texture and may be 
run any desired thickness. It is in the 
best possible condition for use as cream or 
for churning into perfect butter. 


Likewise the skimmilk is fresh, sweet and 
warm from the cow; worth a dozen times 
more for stock feeding or human consump- 
tion than the skimmilk from any gravity 
setting or dilution system of skimming. 
Incidentally both cream and skimmilk are 
thoroughly clarified of all dirt and impure 
matter, which is never inconsiderable. 


The separator does away with the setting 
and handling of the milk, with ice and 
water, and all the trouble, work and nuisance which the old way 
involves for everyone. It reduces the dairy work to almost nothing 


and makes pleasure rather than drudgery of it. 


De Laval Cream Separators Save Their Cost Every 
Few Months. Creameries and Milk Dealers Universally 
Use Them, and More than 1,000,000 Dairy Farmers 
Do So The World Over. 


We shall be glad to have you send at once for catalogue illus- 
trating and describing the Latest Improved De Laval machines in 
detail, and once you try a separator your only regret can be that you 
haven’t sooner used it. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


101 Drumm Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


165 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


30,000 DISTRICT AND LOCAL AGENCIES 


42 Madison Street 
CHICAGO 
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IMPROVING THE FRUIT TREES 

The apples from my trees are small and wormy, 
and they drop off before ripening. How can I get 
a good crop of fruit and what is the green scale that 
is covering the trunks of the trees? 

Connecticut. (5 185 Wo JB. 
—The apple trees probably need thorough cultiva- 
tion. By this we mean spraying for both insects 
and fungus by using Paris green and Bordeaux 
Mixture, and giving the trees food in the shape of 
fertilizer. If by the green scale you mean moss 
growing on the trunks of the trees, the remedy is 
scraping the trunks and letting light and air into the 
trees. Probably the whole orchard needs a thorough 
overhauling and renovation. 


TREE SURGERY 

I have an English walnut tree, in the trunk of 
which there is a large hole which resulted from a 
limb having been broken off. How can I save the 
tree? 

Virginia. Ms Ia (Ce 
—Scrape out all the decaying surface matter, cut- 
ting away until live tissue is reached; then either 
paint or burn out the inside or the cavity may 
be washed with iron or copper sulphate. Cement 
used for filling a cavity must not extend over the 
live edge of the bark; if it does, the growth of the 
bark will generally push out the filling, leaving 
room for disease toenter. Have the cement surface 
just low enough for the bark to grow over it. Be 
sure that the cement is wet enough so that it will 
thoroughly fill all spaces up to the line of the inner 
bark. 

HOW TO GRAFT APPLES 

How are apples grafted? 

New Jersey. Yo as WW 
—Take cions for grafting apples or pear stock be- 
fore the growing season commences. Store in moist 
sand and in a cold cellar, and just after the stock 
has commenced to grow the grafting can be done. 
Grafting should always be done after growth has 
commenced, but the cions should be dormant when 
the operation is performed. 


GROWING ICELAND POPPIES 

Is there any particular “kink” in the cultivation 
of Iceland poppies ? 

New Jersey. ole 
—Plant seeds as early in the spring as the ground 
can be worked. Cover very lightly, for if planted 
deep the seed does not germinate. Make the bed 
smooth and fine, scatter the seed thinly, then rake 
gently, and firm the soil well with a board, or with 
the back of a hoe. When the plants are up two or 
three inches, thin to six inches apart for the weaker 
growing varieties. Pick dll the pods as soon as the 
petals drop, unless one desires to save seed. ‘This 
treatment lengthens the blooming season. It is well 
to grow new plants every second year, as in the 
colder parts of the country old plants often winter- 
kill. The Iceland poppy does best in a moder- 
ately rich and light loam and needs full exposure 
to the sun. F 


FERTILIZING WITH CRIMSON 
CLOVER 

Of what value is crimson clover as a fertilizer? 

Connecticut. Di Caae 
—Crimson clover improves the fertility of the 
land in two ways: First, by being turned under 
as a green crop, it adds humic matter the same as” 
any other green fertilizer; second, and this is its 
chief value as compared to other plants, it adds 
nitrogen to the soil by gathering it directly from the 
air through colonies of bacteria which inhabit nod- 
ules or galls on the roots. Most leguminous plants 
do this, but the crimson clover has such an extra- 
ordinarily large root system and holds such a large 
number of bacteria colonies that it adds more 
nitrogen in proportion than any other plant. Nitro- 
gen is the most evanescent and most important 
fertilizer, and the one that is most easily washed out 
of the soils when applied in mineral form, and it 
is the basis of all systems of fertilization. Sow the 
seed either in drills or broadcast, and plow under 
just before the flowers open. Or another way is to 
sow the seed late in the summer, so that the stand 
may be had all winter, and plow under as early as 
possible in the spring. This is the better way, as it 
does not occupy the ground to the exclusion of 
other crops. 

New York, L. B. 
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Good Milk 
Needs No 


Straining 


Note the strainer cloth on which the milk strikes. 

Note the dirt shelf which catches the dirt falling 
from the udder. The projecting top shields the strainer 
cloth from falling dirt. 


It is easy to use, because the opening is of ample width. 
It does not spatter. 


After dirt once gets into 
milk, that milk is tainted with 
bacteria, and no strainer can 
remove them. 


The only safe course is to 
keep dirt from ever getting 
into milk. 

Milk taken with the Sterilac 
Milk Pail contains 90% fewer bac- 
teria than milk taken in an open 
pail. The milk is well above all 
health-board standards for purity, 
and it keeps sweet one or more 
days longer than open-pail milk. 

The use of the Sterilac Pail is 
as sure a guarantee as is possible 
against the dangers of impure milk. 


Here is our offer: We will send a pail, 
prepaid delivery. You try it for 10 
days. If you are not satisfied, send it’ 
back at our expense. If you like it, 
send us $2.50. Write us that you ac- 
cept our offer, and we will ship the pail. 


It is better made and will last 
longer than any pail that you ever 
owned. Tryit. You run no risk. 


STERILAC COMPANY 
Z Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


Modern Sanitary Milk Apparatus 
of all kinds. 
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WANAMAKER’S Reed Furniture 
Fairly Breathes Rest and Comfort 


270 B 8.—This table is strongly built, 
the supports being firm. It is an ex- 
cellent general Purpose table, and will 
give the best satisfaction as a tea table. 
Convenient shelf affords a resting place 
for magazines, embroidery basket, etc. 

rice . 2 O 5 - 10. 


270 B 9.—The cane seat in this chair 
is slightly rounded in front, contributing 
to the attractive appearance as well as 
to its general comfort-giving qualities. 
Price . 5 haan - $12. 


270 B 10.—This Exceedingly Restful 
Arm Chair has exceptionally graceful 
lines. It is, moreover, solidly builtand 
will give satisfactory service. Soft 
cretonne cushions on seat and back, 
held in place on back with cords and 
tassels. Notonly attractive in appear- 
ance but sufficiently roomy to be thor- 
oughly comfortable. 

Price . é $12. 


270B 11. weirs arocker as this has 
a temptation for relaxation and com- 
plete rest. The Cretonne cushions on 
the back and seat extend a cordial in- 
vitation to the weary. 

Price . 5 S A $12. 


HE above selections from our stock of reed furniture 

are especially desirable and are adaptable to immediate 
needs, whether for porch, for living room or the sun parlor. 
Each piece is strongly made and will give worthy service. 
It is attractive in design and extremely graceful in its lines. 
The cretonne cushions are as comfortable as they are 
decorative. The cushions come in many floral designs, 
and in ordering, if you have any preference as to color 
scheme, we shall try to meet your suggestions. 


Have You Received Your Copy 
of the Wanamaker Catalog? 


If you have not, it must be because you have not 
asked for it. Send your name ona postal card today. 


The above picture is a reproduction of one of 
the 15 Furniture pages in the general catalog. 


This catalog is really a directory to the newest, the 


270 B 12.—The cushions on back and 
seat are adjusted so as to give the utmost 


best and the most dependable merchandise. It,isnotthe |) if 
comfort, like the other furniture shown 


ordinary list of goods, but everything offered is illustrated 
and described in detail, including price. It isasafe guide 
for Spring buying. Send for your copy now. It’s FREE. 


here. It is strongly made and will give 
you SaueCIo service. 
Price . ote - $21. 


This furniture can also be furnished 
in the following colors; giving us a few 
daysextratimeforthatpurpose: Green, 
Red, Mahogany, Oak, and in the natural 
color shellac. New York 


Just write us, ‘‘Send me Catalogue No. 6.” 


JOHN WANAMAKER ew vo | 


New England Trees and Plants 
New England Grown Means Quality 
The vitality and hardiness of our products are due to exceptional 
soil conditions and a rigorous climate. Their high quality is due to 
a thorough knowledge of propagation and cultivation 


New England Homes and Gardens 


are the finest in America. Why? ‘They have been laid out and 
planted by men who know how. Our concern is responsible for the 
treatment of hundreds of them. 

Our 1910 Catalog, mailed free, tells the whole story. Don’t buy 


—don’t plant, until you have seen it. 
Bedford, Mass. 


The NEW ENGLAND NURSERIES, INC., 


The latest books on travel and biography may 
be obtained through the Readers’ Service 
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cA Free Help in 
Home Decoration. 


=~ Lhis portfolio contains definite and workable 
Stengf NO ‘suggestions for every room in the house, for the 
treatment of walls, floors, ceilings, woodwork, rugs, hang- 
ings and furniture, giving color schemes and exact specifi- 
cations for each surface, and is a part of the system of help 
in home decoration offered free. This portfolio will be sent 
to anyone who desires to decorate or redecorate a room or 
an entire house. There is no string tied to it, but bear in 
mind that you cannot get the results as shown in this 
portfolio unless you use Sherwin-Williams’ products. 

Stencil Book 70) 22 eee 


shows hundreds of stencil designs like this here, at small cost, and tells you how to use them, 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS &VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., Decorative Dept.,657 Canal Road, N.W., Cleveland, Ohio 
Work for Men and 300% PROFIT MADE 


Women 
Growing Mushrooms 


Markets waiting for all you can raise. 
No capital or special place necessary. 
i Grown in cellars, stables, sheds, boxes, 

etc. Write for big illustrated free booklet 
showing our beds and farm and learn how to 
start this easy business. National Spawn & Mush- 
room Co., Dept. 9, 184 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


GATALPA TREES 
FOR PROFIT. My Free Booklet 


tells all about the 150 acres 1 am growing for tele- 
hone poles. Beats farming two to one. Writetoday. 
Th. ©. ROGERS, Box 154 Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 


Small Fruits for the Country Home 


A variety of grapes, berries, currants, etc., will add greatly to the enjoyment of your 
country place. Our stock comprises the best new productions as well as standard kinds. 
Choice Fruit Trees 


direct from our own nursery grounds at wholesale prices. 
ment inspected. Also 


Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines and Roses 
Send today for our new illustrated catalogue with prices. 
GROVER NURSERY CO., 94 Trust Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Quality stock. Govern- 


BROWNING THE LEAVES 


The ends of the leaves on my palm, also buds on a 
chinese lily, turn brown and dry up. What is this 
caused by? 

New York. C. B. W. 
—The reason that palm leaves turn brown and 
dry up may be due to several causes, such as extreme 
changes of temperature and an extreme range of 
moisture in the atmosphere. If, at any time, the 
temperature becomes high and the air is dry at the 
same time, the roots will be unable to supply the 
leaves with moisture as rapidly as it is needed. 
Insufficient or improper watering, or improper 
aeration of the soil or the presence of illuminating 
gas or the fumes of coal gas will produce the same 
effect. The same reasons will also cause the buds 
of the Chinese lily to dry up. It may also be the 
result of exposing the plant to heat too soon so that 
the upper part of the plant develops more quickly 
than the roots can supply nourishment. 


A DEFENSIVE HEDGE 


What can I grow as a defensive hedge six to 
eight feet high? 

New York. F. M. S. 
—The height a hedge will grow is merely a question 
of the kind of plant and age. The buckthorn is 
liable to scale, but a hedge can be sprayed the 
same as trees. The most ornamental hedge is 
the hemlock, but it grows slowly and is expensive. 
The beech is excellent, it retains its foliage very late, 
and is therefore almost an evergreen. Both the 
honey locust and osage orange make fine hedges, 
but they need a great deal of attention in order 
to keep them within bounds. The locust is abso- 
lutely tight and a quick grower. A good time for 
planting hedge plants is the spring and the general 
rule is that the plants should be from eighteen inches 
to two feet high, and from nine to eighteen inches 
apart, depending upon the nature of the hedge 
itself. 


MAKING A LAWN 


How can I proceed to get a first class lawn 
established by next fall? The soil is now of the 
poorest kind, no fertility. 

Connecticut H. B. W. 
—You can get grass established in this plot next 
fall, but it will be a very expensive operation. You 
will have to cart in large quantities of good top 
soil as well as large quantities of stable manure. 
Put the stable manure on the land first, and plow 
it in deeply so as to break up the subsoil. On top 
of this put a thick layer of good top soil on which 
the seed should be made. The really practical way 
to get ground in good condition is to plow it up this 
spring and harrow thoroughly, sow to cow peas and 
plow them under deeply as soon as the crop is well 
developed; then give a dressing of manure and 
lime. If you do not wish to go to this expense, 
sow cow peas again; turn them under late in the 
fall and seed down to grass in the fall so as to get 
the grass growing the following spring. Read 
“Tawns and How to Make Them,” by Leonard 
Barron. 


ORRIS ROOT 


How is orris root obtained? 

Alabama. H. B. B. 
—Orris or iris root is made from the rootstocks of 
Tris Germanica, I. pallida, and I. Florentina, the 
first of these being our common garden iris, with 
deep blue flowers, the second a _paler-flowered 
species, the third having white flowers. When 
cultivated the iris is generally propagated by root 
divisions, the cuttings being placed for the first 
year in a nursery, afterward set in rows a foot 
apart. It is grown in stony dry soils, on hillsides 
or mountains. The crop is gathered once in two 
or three years. The outside is scraped from the 
root, which is dried in the sun and stored in a dry 
place for two or three years for the development 
of its fragrance, which is lacking in the fresh root. 
When distilled the root yields “orris butter” but 
it is more largely used in the form of an alcoholic 
tincture or ground up for sachets. ‘There is no 
reason why orris root should not be grown in many 
sections of this country, but the returns at present 
are not large. As to whether it could be grown 
profitably, the question is one of cost of labor and 
probably that is prohibitive. 
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The Readers’ Service is prepared to 
advise parents in regard to schools 


Discriminating Property Owners Specify 


TRADE 


“EXCELSIOR” 


WIRE FENCES 


Galvanized after weaving and guaranteed to be rust-proof. If your hardware dealer cannot supply you, send us his name and we will fill your order direct 


WRIGHT WIRE CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Boston New York Philadelphia 


10 Broad-Leaved Evergreens for $l 


One each of Rhododendron maximum, Kalmia, Leucothoe, American Holly, Boxwood, Euonymus Japonica, 

Galax, Trailing Arbutus, Mitchella repens, Vinca minor. Good plants, of mailing size, sent postpaid. 

3 Conifers for 25 cts., 1 each of Carolina Hemlock, White Pine, Red Cedar, or 3 Conifers and any 3 
Broad-Leaved Evergreens for 50 cts. 


MISS L. GREENLEE, Old Fort, N. C., Route 1, Box 28 


SAVES 
BACK ACHE 


The Harriman Plant Setter does 
away with tedious back-break- 
ing work in setting out or trans- 
planting vegetable and flower 
==plants. It is espec- 5 
ially desirable for 
transplanting young 
strawberry, tomato, 
cabbage, sweet po- 
tato and tobacco 
plants, as well as 
potatoes, onionsand 
other tubers. It sets 
plants at any de- 
sired depth, weighs 
less than 5 pounds, 
is substantially con- 
structed and easy 
to operate. A great 
timeand labor saver & 
Delivered by ex- 
press prepaid $2.75. 
Money refunded if sv 
not as represented. } 


cee ues ¥ ; » 
Your Trees Will Thrive 
and add the greatest artistic value to your place if 


your selection is made from the numerous specimens 
of Hardy Evergreens, Trees and Shrubs at the 


HILL NURSERIES 


A half century’s experience in tree planting enables 
us to make a recommendation based on the particular 
soil and climatic conditions of your place—insuring 
you lasting satisfaction and most beautiful effects. 


Hill’s Annual Catalog 


Is full of valuable information for anyone inter- 
ested in tree growing for pleasure or profit. It is 
beautifully illustrated in color and contains many 
offerings of exceptional value. Free to readers of 
Garden Magazine. 


D. HILL, 


‘se 


= 
For descriptive matter and 
further information, 


Address 


THE HARRIMAN MFG. CO. 
411 Emory Street HARRIMAN, TENN. 


Evergreen Specialist, Box 106, 


Dundee, IIl. Founded 1855 


Chicago San Francisco 


THOUSANDS 


endorse 


“BONORA” 


For your early vegetables, flowers, rose 
bushes, fruit and shade trees use ‘BON- 
ORA.”’ Your vegetables will be early, 
sweet and_ tender. 
Your roses will bloom 
as ifin the Tropics. 
} Your lawn will look 
like velvet. No other 
fertilizer to compare 
with ““BONORA’”’ 
| Endorsed by the 
greatest authorities, 
among them luther 
Burbank, John Lewis 
Childs, Dingee & 
Conard Co., Conard & Jones, and many 
others. Order direct from your dealer. 
Descriptive circular on application. 


THE GREATEST DI: 
OF MODERN TIMES. 
PLANT fF 


BonorA 1 CHEMICAL CO 
584 Broaoway. 


Put up in dry form i in all size packages as follows: 
1 |b. 28 gallons, postpaid 65 
5 lbs. $ 2.50 
10 Ibs. 475 
50 Ibs. 22-50 
100 Ibs. 40 00 
200 Ibs. 70.00 


BONORA CHEMICAL CO. 


488-492 Broadway, corner Broome Street, New York 
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We Will Send Ven Th eae for 10 Cents 


A rose bush at planting time, our 132-page “Guide” and a 25c. return coupon 


A 


| 132-page 
C. & J. Rose | 


Guide to 


Guaranteed Roses 
to and other 
Bloom Flowers 


Rose Growers usually claim great things for their roses. 
But mere claims won’t make roses grow and bloom. 
All we want is your permission to prove that Conard 
& Jones Roses are the best roses in America, at 
minimum cost to you. 

Probably at some time or other you’ve bought a rose 
bush. You’ve had great expectations of this rose bush — 
you had a mental picture of a great big bush szmply 
loaded with bloom at the end of the season. 


Yet when the bloom time came your roses 
didn’t materialize and you probably didn’t 
know whether you or the bush were to blame. 


Now we grow the best roses in 
America. 


-Members of our concern have 
been growing roses for nearly 
half a century. 


And we know how to 


grow roses that 

no matter in 
what locality 
you live, will grow 
and bloom when 
you plant them. 


This we absolutely 
guarantee. 


And to prove our roses 
are the best roses in America 
we'll do this: 


Send us ten cents, stamps or coin 


And we’ll send you a rose bush at plant- 
ing time, best for your locality and guaran- 
teed to bloom. 


Our 132-page “‘ New Floral Guide.”’ 


And return coupon good for 25c on a dollar pur- 
chase or good for our 36-page rose manual “‘ How to 
Grow Roses,” one of the most instructive books on rose 
culture, telling how to plant, mulch, fertilize, spray and care 
for roses. 


Send your ten cents today and take advantage of the special 
“get acquainted”’ offer— Do it now! 


a YOU WILL WANT 
ee A SPECIAL ROSE OR TWO 


in your collection this year. Even if you already have made your selections, you should at 
least add a few American Beauties, including the famous Jeanette Heller Rose—the ideal 
garden Rose, vigorous and healthy. In color it is alight blush pink, beautifully shaded. 
Blooms from early in May until late in the Fall. 1 year size 25c.; 2 yrs., 60c.;3 yrs., $1. 
No rose garden will be complete without this Rose. 

Order now to be shipped at proper time for planting. Don’t fail to write 


for our new and beautiful book 


*“Roses of the Garden” 


This great book gives complete cultural directions, which 
will help to grow all kinds of roses. It illustrates and describes 2 
the famous Jeanette Heller Rose, and all other leading ; 
| varieties of roses. It is advisable to write for a copy of this great 
“ : book today. 

Heller Roses are known everywhere as sturdy, own-root, 
home-grown roses. They are sure to grow plants, the kind that 
will bloom the first year. Besides, being the leading growers of 
American beauty roses in the country, we are also growers of all 
the leading roses, with many new and rare varieties. We carry 
in stock a full line of miscellaneous plants, hardy shrubs, vines, 
perennials, and all flowers worth growing. 


Jeanette 
All our roses are sent to you on their own roots. Before shipping we dip the roots in Heller 
heavy, wet clay, making them practically air-sealed. They are then Aller whom 
3 wrapped in waxed paper. By this method the roots are kept from ESE ARO 
exposure. world is 
We pay expressage on all orders named. y 
4 


HELLER BROTHERS CO. 


American Beauty Specialists AS 
Box 21, New Castle, Indiana 1 


The Name “Dingee” Guarantees Quality in Roses 


Rose growing is our specialty. For sixty years we have been in the business, and to-day 
the name Dingee”’ is associated with America’s most famous roses. It’s the sterling mark for roses 
—your guarantee of quality. Dingee Roses are positively the healthiest, hardiest and best grown. 
They are “‘the aristocrats of the rose garden,” not only because they are found growing on most of ES 
the famous estates of the country, but because they are sturdy, hardy roses, of beautiful : es 
colors and tints, evidence of their high-bred quality that has made them famous. The é, 
Government is a large purchaser of our roses for the decoration of 
public grounds. 
With seventy greenhouses, a large acreage of the finest Rose Jand in the country, 
and over a million Rose plants in a thousand varieties to choose from, it is small 
wonder that lovers of roses invariably plant 


DINGEF Roses 


Such sturdy, hardy roses cannot be had elsewhere, because ‘‘Dingee’’ methods of cultivation 
are essential to their production. “They are always sold on their own roots, and are guaranteed 
to grow and bloom. Just give them a place to bloom and they will furnish you with a 
profusion of roses, richly rewarding you for the little care required. We send plants to any 
point in the United States and Canada, and guarantee safe arrival. 


In order to help you make your rose garden a success, to give you the knowledge of how to 
care for roses, and to make them grow and bloom abundantly, we will mail you upon request 


The Greatest of Rose Books Free 


“Ii G id This is the ieading rose catalogue of America. It contains 120 pages, beauti- 
ingee ul e fully illustrated from photographs, including eight full page pictures in natural 
t colors. These color pages are real, rich, charming photograph reproductions in 

all the soft and delicate tints of Nature, The cover contains an absolutely true 


Oo 
99 picture of the marvelous new Blue Rose, the novelty of the Centuries in the Rose 
Rose Culture Kingdom. There is no other book of Roses that compares withit. If in the past 
youhaye failed in growing Roses, by all means secure this book— You willsucceed. 
For 1910 Send for a copy to-day. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 37, West Grove, Pa. 
Established 1850 The Leading Rose Growers of America 70 Greenhouses 


BULBS THAT BLOOM 


The Gladiolus, the Orchid of the Garden 


The advance in culture of the gladiolus in recent years has transformed the old- 
time scraggly spike, with few flowers and little grace, into a magnificent stately 
plant with a wealth of bloom, exquisitely marked and colored. 
stands tall and graceful, and combines happily the maximum of beauty and utility 
with the minimum of expense and care. 
the garden, as the orchid is the queen of the conservatory. And you can grow them 


—— to our customers. 


A bright red with strikingly marked white throat. 


The new gladiolus 
In a word, the Gladiolus is the queen of 


as easily as you grow potatoes, providing you 
have the right bulbs and plant them correctly. 


As a CUT FLOWER there is no plant in the 
garden that merits comparison. If the spike is cut when — 
the lowest flower begins to open and is placed in water it 
gradually unfolds flower after flower until the top is reached, 
the succession of surprises lasting for a week or ten days. 


CEDAR ACRES GLADIOLI 


command in the cut-flower market a price six times as high as the 
prevailing market rate, because the flowers are larger and finer. 
These flowers are raised in our fields from Cedar Acre bulbs, 
without stakes or watering, by the same cultural method we explain 


For exhibits of gladioli, improved methods of cultivation and seedlings of ment, I 
have been awarded numerous medals by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


Concerning one of these exhibits the horticultural editor of the Boston Transcript wrote as follows: 


“B. Hammond Tracy is given a large space for the display of his wonderful gladioli, grown at Cedar 


“The wonderful development of the gladiolus, as shown by the 


1910 NOVELTIES 


Large flowers, exquisite cream color, with 


carmine stripes on the lower petals. One of the most pleasing of the light- 


50 cts each, $5.00 per doz. 
Strong habit and 


Rubra (No. 4). A most beautiful rose pink with rich carmine throat. A long spike of 
wide opened flowers; one of the finest of the new varieties. 25 ctseach,$2.50perdoz. 
Dawn. The coloring and texture of this variety, make it the finest shell pink 
Gladiolus ever offered. A long graceful spike of magnificent flowers all in bloom 


25 cts each, $2.50 per doz. 


By 
and other organizations. 
Acres, Wenham. From among his four hundred seedlings he has brought at least fifty for this occasion. 
His ‘Harvard,’ ‘Kathryn’ and ‘Princess Sandersoni’ were surrounded by admiring throngs all day.” 
The editor of “Horticulture” wrote: 
sensational display of B- Hammond Tracy, is a revelation.” 
3clow I offer selections of choice bulbs grown under my personal supervision to mcet the requirements of every 
flower lover, be he collector or merely the garden owner who wants a succession of cutting flowers from J uly to frost. 
Orchid Flowered Seedlings. Seed- | Mrs. James H. Lancashire. 
lings giving wide range of color at a 
reasonable price. To see them bloom- colored varieties of the Gandavensis type. 
ing is the only way to give them | Liberty. 
adequate description. $2.00 per 100, a favorite. 25 cts each, $2.50 per doz. 
$18.00 per thousand, express collect. 
The Famous Cedar Acres Mixture. 
Grown especially to give a great variety of 
wide open flowers of exquisite coloring and : f } : 
marking. 50 for $1.00, 125 for $2.00, prepaid. 125 bulbs will plant a bed at one time, well arranged, with beautiful foliage. 
4 ft.square, giving a mass of color and bloom from July to frost. 


Harvard. My introduction of 1907. A perfect 
“Harvard” crimson in color. Very popular asa cut 
flower and especially effective for table decoration 
with green foliage, because of its long graceful 
spike of wide open flowers. Many open at one 
time. $2.50 per doz. 

Dawn. The most beautiful shell-pink Gladiolus 
ever offered. A long graceful spike of wide 
open flowers all open at one time, beautiful foliage. 
$2.50 per doz. 

Princess Sandersoni, Certificate. The finest white 
variety, slightly penciled crimson. A beautiful 
variety for the home garden and for commer- 
cial use. Flowers very graceful and open. $2.00 
per doz. 


Baron Hulot (Blue Jay). One of the finest blue 
Gladioli. A deep violet blue with finely shaped 
flowers. $2.00 per doz. 

Mrs. Francis King (The Original). A most beauti- 
ful flame pink. Immense flowers on a spike grow- 
ing 4 feet high with 18 to 20 flowers, 6 to 
8 open at one time. A magnificent variety. $1.00 
per doz. 

America. Too much cannot be said of this beauti- 

| ful dainty pink. The flowers are of immense size 

| and of waxlike texture borne on a very strong 


spike. $1.00 per doz. 
Fireside. A new red of intense cherry color. All 
flowers open at one time. Very popular for 


massing and for cutting. $2.00 per doz. 
£ 


One each of these four named varieties for $1.00, postpaid. 


Augusta. A very fine paper white, with lavender 
anthers. Strong spike, often having two or three 
branches. 50 cts. per doz. 

Sunrise. The finest clear canary yellow variety, with 
no markings. Long spike of dainty flowers, making 
an excellent combination with America or Baron 
Hulot. Fine for table decoration. $2.00 per doz. 

Jean Dieulafoy. A lovely cream color with car- 
mine blotch. Superb for bouquets. $2.00 per doz. 

Klondike. Clear primrose yellow with crimson 
markings on the lower petals. Large open 
flowers. $2.00 per doz. 

Shakespeare. A very popular and dainty variety, 
white slightly suffused rose. Well opened flow- 
ers on a graceful spike. $1.00 per doz. 


One each of these twelve named varieties for $1.50, two each for $2.75, post-paid, six each for $7.50, express collect. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


LET ME HELP YOU TO RAISE BETTER 
GLADIOLI THAN ANY YOU HAVE EVER SEEN 


For years I have deyoted all my time and thought to improving the Gladiolus and raising better bulbs. It is both my business and my pleasure. I wil! 
gladly answer any questions in regard to ‘‘the Orchid of the Garden,” its culture, the best varieties, etc. There will be no charge. 
Send for beautiful illustrated booklet, describing many varieties and giving the real truth about each. ‘The picture shows actual Cedar Acres Gladioli. 


B. HAMMOND TRACY 


CEDAR ACRES 


BOX 197 


THE WORLD’S WORK PRESS, 


NEW YORK 


WENHAM, MASS. 


ere hoses tat swot 1 5c. 


Native Shrubs for Gardens —“~= An All Yadi*round Border 


=*so00d Fruits 


esis $1.50 a Year 


Efficient Tools +-> Color Schemes 
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¢ Climax Lawn Sand 
Produces the most magnificent lawns imaginable. 


It kills all weeds, including dandelions, plantains, 
etc. It fertilizes the grass and restores burned and 


parched lawns to their natural beauty. Very 
quick and thorough in its action. 


B. W. Burrell, Elkhart, Ind., writes: 
“Climax Lawn Sand has almost entirely rid my lawn of dandelion 
and plantain, and the Bucktail is entirely destroyed. In addition 
its fertilizing properties have greatly improved the grass.” 


Climax Lawn Sand is put up as follows: 


34 lb. cans $0.60 7 lb. cans $1.00 14 lb. cans $1.75 
28 lb. kegs $3.00 56 lb. kegs $5.00 112 lb. kegs $8.00 


Booklet sent free giving full particulars. 


W. W. RAWSON & Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Asters, Dahlias, Gladioli 


Asters in Grand Mixtures 


Mixture No. 1. A superb florist’s novelty mixture, 
including all the best cut-flower varieties from the earliest to 
the latest, furnishing flowers the entire season through. 
Each 15¢.; per doz, $1.00; per 100, $6.50. 

Mixture No. 2. This is strictly 2 florist’s mixture of 
standard varieties, not an objectionable one in the lot. 
Each 10c.; per doz., 65c.; per 100, $4.00. 

Mixture No. 3. A grand garden mixture, which is 
also good for cutting. Hach 8c.; per doz., 50c.; per 100, 


Dahlias in Superb Mixtures 


No. 2599. Superb florist?s blend of the best varieties 
of dahlias for cut flowers. This collection is evenly blended, 
all colors separate, in ten to twenty varieties of the sorts 
which have realized us the most money for cut flowers. 
If you are so located as to have a good market for cut 
flowers these plants will realize you from 50c. to $1.25 each 
for blooms. 25c. each, $2.70 per doz., $20.00 per 100. 

No. 2605. A grand general mixture for garden display 
and also cut flowers. The best for each purpose. $1.50 per 
doz., $10.00 per 100. 


No. 2608. A general mixture such as is sold by seed 
honses and retail florists. 10c. each, $1.00 per doz., $7.50 § 
per 100. 

No. 2611. A collection suitable for parks, cemeteries } 
and large landscapes. 5c. each, 50c. per doz., $3.00 per 100. 

No. 2615. One each of 12 finest cactus, decorative or 
show and fancy dahlias, $1.00. 

No. 2622. One each of 25 finest cactus, decorative or 
show and fancy dahlias, 52.00. 

No. 2625. One each of 100 finest cactus, decorative or 
show and fancy dahlias, $8.00. 


Groff’s and Childsii Hybrid Gladioli 


Grandest large-flowering types, the very best kinds for 
| garden decoration aud for cut flowers. Bulbs 5c. each, 25c. 
per doz., $1.00 per 100, $5.00 per 1,000. 

Get our surplus list before ordering. 

If you would like to be a florist, yet lack the capital with 
which to start, we have a proposition that will help you. 


National Co-operative Show Gardens 
Box 1,000 Spencer, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Vi k lit S d Make More 

IC ua | y ee S$ Beautiful Gardens 
Our 60 years experience as seedsmen puts us in a position to 
give the best kind of help to thousands who desire beautitul 


gardens this season. The firststep towards getting that 
help for your garden is to write for our big book 


Vick’s Garden and Floral Guide for 1910 


Itis better and more helpful than any yet pub- 
lished. Itis free. Write for your copy to-day. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, 362 Main SL.Rochester,N.Y. : SED 


GLADIOLI 


Better than any you have ever seen. 
Easy to grow with our cultural directions. 


|} for pictures in full color, special offers, 
J etc., or send for catalogue. 


B. HAMMOND TRACY 
WENHAM Box 198 MASS. 


BULBS THAT BLOOM 


The Gladiolus | 
In Your Garden 


50 varieties of Gladiolus; 3 Tuberose 
bulbs; 3 varieties Dahlias; 1 pkt. Shasta 
Daisy Seed. One box containing above 
for 50 cents prepaid to one address only. 


50 Cent Box of Bulbs 


Oushman’s Catalogue tells about Gla- 
diolus, how and when to plant, best 
kinds for least money. Dahlias, Shasta 

aisies, Peonies and Philippine Lilies 
also. Send for this book, it’s free. 


Cushman Gladiolus Company 
Box 15, Sylvania, Ohio 


# See Back Cover April GarpEN MaGaZzINE 


GARDEN MAGAZINE 


The Readers’ Service gives infor- mr 
mation about real estate 231 


To Keep Your Floors Beautiful 


Every woman knows how annoying it is to have unsightly 
spots, water stains, dirt stains and foot-tracks spoil the beauty of 
her floors, stairs and woodwork. They ruin the beauty of 
her entire home. 

Will you test, at our expense, 


Johnson’s Kleen Floor 


the only preparation for immediately removing all these discolorations? With Johnson’s Kleen 
Floor any woman can keep her floors bright and clean—like new. 

Simply dampen a cloth with Kleen Floor and rub it over the floor. Instantly, all spots, stains and 
discolorations disappear—without the slightest injury to the finish. . 

Johnson’s Klcen Floor rejuvenates the finish — brings back its original beauty — greatly im- 
proves the appearance of all floors, whether finished with Shellac, Varnish or other preparations 

Johnson’s Kleen Floor is quickly applied —two hours is ample time in which to thoroughly 

clean the floor, wax it and replace the rugs. 


We want to send you, free, sample bottie of Johnson’s Kleen Floor and 
a package of Johnson’s Wax to be used after Kleen Floor is applied 


_Johnson’s Prepared Wax gives the floors that soft, lustrous, artistic polish te S.C 
which does not show heel-marks or scratches and to which dust and dirt do 4 “xls 
not adhere. SF Johnson 
It is ideal for polishing woodwork, furniture, pianos, etc. All that is 27 & Son 
necessary is to occasionally apply it with a cloth, and then bring to a polish .°Z é 2 = 
with a dry cloth. s, Racine, Wisconsin 
Your floors receive harder wear than any other part of your wood- ee I accept your FREE 
work, hence require special treatment. Kleen Floor will etree Gicenanlee 
keep them always in perfect condition. ior and Prepared Wax: aise 
We want to send you, free, prepaid. samples of our SY booklet on Home Beautifv- 
Kleen Floor and Prepared Wax, together with the |© ing, edition G. M.5. Iagreeto 
latest edition of our handsomely illustrated book test the samples, and, if I find 
on the ‘Proper Treatment of Floors, Woodwork << them satisfactory, will ask my dealer 
and Furniture.’? We attach a coupon for your 4 to supply me 
convenience. 7 ; 


7 
S. C. Johnson & Son ne 
Racine pWistene I Oele os re Gm lie} be 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
Adress yier ee sep eo-sasaratona touscen pecananceasicetersnesiatton 


New England Trees and Plants 
New England Grown Means Quality 
The vitality and hardiness of our products are due to exceptional 
soil conditions and a rigorous climate. ‘Their high quality is due to 
a thorough knowledge of propagation and cultivation 


New England Homes and Gardens 


are the finest in America. Why? ‘They have been laid out and 
planted by men who know how. Our concern is responsible for the 
treatment of hundreds of them. 

Our 1910 Catalog, mailed free, tells the whole story. Don’t buy 


—don’t plant, until you have seen it. 
Bedford, Mass. 


The NEW ENGLAND NURSERIES, INC., 


= NEWENGLAND 
™ TREES@PLANTS 


ee 
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Possibly because of the great space devoted 
to our new building plans in Garden City, 
Long Island, in this department last month, 
the impression may be given that this project 
is absorbing and dominating our interest these 
days; but this is not the fact. What is fore- 
most in our minds is to make better books and 
magazines, and to let the world know about 
them, and the winter of tg09-1910 has shown 
a satisfactory advance in this respect. 


GARDEN CITY NEWS 


At the risk of making these paragraphs bear 
close resemblance to the country weekly, we 
shall cover under this head, from month to 
month, the story of progress made in what we 
have decided to call The Country Life Press. 

In the first place, the plan of the building has, 
we think, been much improved since the sketch 
was published, and in the June or July issue 
we shall print a revised drawing which we 
believe will interest our readers. The new 
plan gives us 35,000 more feet of floor space, 
it breaks the hard, long building line of the 
front by moving forward the garden court from 
the middle of the building (which concealed it 
from the street) to the centre of the front, so that 
the visitor passes through the garden itself in en- 
tering the building—but of this, more next month. 

Meantime, ground has actually been broken 
at Garden City, about twenty or twenty-five 
houses now on the property are being torn down 
or moved, and by the time this page is in the 
hands of the reader we are sure great progress 
will have been made. 


TEARING DOWN BUILDINGS AT GARDEN CITY, L. I., 
WHERE NEW PLANT WILL BE 


Mr. Gage E. Tarbell, who conducted the 
negotiations with the Garden City Company, 


And go to ’t with delight.’”’—A tony and Cleopatra 


when we bought the property, is arranging for the 
immediate construction of about one hundred 
or more very attractive cement houses, which 
will be within 5 minutes’ walk of the Press. 
These, it is planned, will be finished when we 
move. Members of the Doubleday, Page & 
Company staff can buy, or rent, or board, as 
suits them; or they may also live in a dozen 
towns within a dozen miles of Garden City, 
or get from homes in Jamaica and Brooklyn 
in from fifteen to twenty minutes, or from New 
York in thirty minutes. 

Mr. Walter S. Timmis, our consulting engi- 
neer, is completing the plans for the mechanical 
plant, including the lighting and heating which, 
because the building is practically a house of 
glass, requires boilers of about 300-horse power. 
Our own well is being driven, our gardener is 
on the grounds starting his work, and we can 
report substantial and satisfying activity. 


BELINDA AND HER PERSONAL CONDUCT 


Perhaps 100,000 people read about Nancy 
and her Misdemeanors, a sprightly novel by 
Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd. This was several 
years ago. Now Mrs. Brainerd has given us a 
new novel, ‘The Personal Conduct of Belinda.” 
Like Nancy, Belinda is a nice girl, as good as she 
is nice, and with a most effervescent sense of 
humor. In undertaking the personal con- 
ductorship of a party of American travelers 
who had planned to go under the guidance of a 
lady of more advanced years, Belinda finds her 
hands full. 

An amusing, wholesome, and interesting book, 
and your bookseller will be glad to show it to you. 


AMERICA HAS DISCOVERED LORD LOVELAND 


Mr. and Mrs. Williamson’s new book, “‘ Lord 
Loveland Discovers America,” has been dis- 
covered by readers in great numbers, and bids 
fair to sell well up with ‘‘The Lightning Con- 
ductor,” although it is not a motor story. 
Lord Loveland came to America with the idea 
that the American young girl would stand in 
reverence and sue for his hand. He suffers 
a rude shock, and because of a series of mis- 
adventures has to become a _ hard-working 
man. A wholesome experience which does his 
character a vast amount of good. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW BOOK 


The evident purpose of her novel is to bring 
into strong comparison the comfortable and 


conservative life of the best class of English 
people with the rugged life of the pioneer in a 
new and rough country. “Lady Merton, | 
Colonist,” is a most striking book and as | 
a story it is absorbing, and the end is as it 
should be. Mr. Albert E. Sterner has made 
the drawing for the photogravure frontispiece. 


WILD ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPHS BY A. R. DUGMORE 


It is a great pleasure to all of us that our | 
old associate, Mr. A. Radclyffe Dugmore, a | 
member of our staff for about ten years, is 
making such a success with his lectures and book, 
‘“Camera Adventures in the African Wilds.” 


It is much more dangerous and difficult to 
photograph a wild animal than to shoot him, 
as Mr. Schillings found out several years ago. | 
Mr. Dugmore succeeded beyond the greatest | 
expectations of his friends; his pictures are 
really very remarkable: as Mr. Osborne said in 
introducing Mr. Dugmore in his lecture at Car- 
negie Hall, they are the most remarkable series 
of photographs of this scrt ever made, and will | 
be preserved as a most valuable record after | 
these great animals have gone down before civi- 
lization and perished from the earth. 


ABOUT GARDEN BOOKS 


May we recommend these: 

“The American Flower Garden,” by Neltje 
Blanchan; net $5.00 (postage, 35 cents). 

““How to Make a Fruit Garden,” by S. W.| 
Fletcher; net $2.00 (postage, 20 cents). 

““How to Make a Vegetable Garden,” by E. | 
L. Fullerton; net $2.00 (postage, 20 cents). 

“How to Make a Flower Garden,” by many 
experts; net $1.60 (postage, 20 cents). 

“The Garden Week by Week,’’ (imported), 
by W. P. Wright; net $2.00 (postage, 20 cents). 


Our special Garden Book Catalogue sent 
free upon request. 
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Poultry, Kennel and !"for 


a ° mation 
Live Stock Directory abou 
the selection or care of dogs, poultry and 
live stock will be gladly given. Address 
INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, Tue 
GARDEN MaGaAZzINE, 133 East 16th Street, 
New York. 


Me ind BRED 


Most popular variety of fowl for 
the home. Premier winter layers 
and fine for table and market. 
Eggs from the best matings, $2.50 
per 15. Single comb only. 


R. H. WILGOX westrovcr'vsis. Wo 


WINNINGS AT 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
JAN 13-16: 


2nd Cockerel; lst, 2nd Hen; 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th Pullet. 
R. 1. Red Club’s Ribbons 
for Best Shape Male, Best 
Color Male, Best Shape 
Fomalo, Best ColorFemale, 
Silver Cup for Best Display 


Amateur, Fancier, Professional Breeder or General 
Farmer—the Book you need is 


“THE POULTRY BOOK” 


672 illustrations. One handsome large volume. 
$7.50 postpaid. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
133 EAST 16th STREET NEW YORK 
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: Jersey Reds are Lively Growers 


and lively growing pigs are quick money-makers. Jersey Reds are the most 


_ Satisfactory, all-round breed. Those who have tried them say so. Fatten 


easily and quickly, are small-boned, long-bodied, vigorous and prolific; quality 
of meat unsurpassed. Have some choice offerings now. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write quickly. Free Catalog. Arthur J. Collins, Box T, Moorestown, N. J, 


How I Sell Squabs for $6 a Dozen 


by a customer (new book mailed for 2e stamp). He 
fe usesa simple advertising device, fully explained, 

tig) Get the big profits. Our cloth-bound book now 
332 pages, 13Gillus. It’s Free. We take 
subscriptions for new, splendid Watioxal Squab 
 Vagazine (monthly). Specimen copy, 10 Cts. 


Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 151 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


Large Berkshire Swine 


BothImported and American Breed- 
ing along the most approved lines. ff 
Bred sows, service boars and young 
stock of all ages. We have never 
bred a cross animal nor had a sow 


tered free of charge. Your money J 
back if you want it. 
Write for booklet. E 
H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING § 
Dundee, N. Y. : 


Send 10Oc. 


for beautiful life-size engraving of 
the World’s Famous White French 


Poodle Bismarck. Handsomest of 
all pets. Pups for sale. 


RATHMANN PET KENNELS, 
6805 Wayne Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SHOE BOILS 


CAPPED HOCK BURSITIS, 
Are Hard to Cure, yet 


will remove them and leave no blemish. Does 
not blister or remove the hair. Cures Puffs, 


Swellings, Boils, Bruises, Old Sores, Swollen or Enlarged Veins 
_ and Glands, Painful Affections. A safe remedy to use. Book 


6-D Free. $2.00 a bottle delivered or at dealers. 


Wz. &F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 152 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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The Readers’ Service is prepared to 
advise parents in regard to schools 
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Made of Hard, Stiff Wire, of Honest Quality 


A handsome, strong, durable 
\) fencing that dresses up a place, 
*\ gives permanent satisfaction 
\ and greatest return on the 
investment. 


IVE proper consideration to the fenc- 
ing of your acres and you will be 
amply repaid. A well-fenced place 

has a well-kept look that sets it apart from 
others —has greater market value and is 
more successfully operated. 

Big wires are essential in woven-wire 
fencing to give the appearance and service 
you require. Big wires mean greater weight 
—greater strength—longer life. American 
Fence has greater weight than any other 
fence. Why, then, pay the same money 
for a light, flimsy construction ? 

American Fence is made of hard, stiff 
steel. It is made of a quality of wire drawn expressly for woven-wire- 
fence purposes. Galvanized by latest improved process, the best that skill 
and experience of years has taught. Built on the elastic hinged-joint 
patented) principle, which effectually protects the stay or upright wires 
from breaking under hard usage. 

Test, judge and compare American Fence under any and all conditions 
and you, will find that the steel, the structure and the galvanizing are 
equal in durability, strength and efficiency to the hardest uses. Dealers 
everywhere. Let us tell you the one nearest you so that he may make 
you a proposition based on your requirements. 


& Gen’! Sales Agent 


= 


ary ae 


Ad hes 


Light Wire 


American Fence 


F. BAACKES, Vice=Pres. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CoO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 


There’s Money in P oultry 


Our Home Study Course in Practical Poultry 
Culture under Prof. Chas. K. Graham, late of the 
Connecticut Agricultural College, teaches how to 
make poultry pay. 

Personal instruction. Expert Advice. 
250 Page Catalogne free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. G. P., Springfield, Mass. 


SHETLAND PONIES 


An unceasing source of pleasure and robust 
health to children. Safe 
and ideal playmates. 
Inexpensive to keep. 
Highest type. Complete 
outfits. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Illustrated catalog free. 
BELLE MEADE FARM 

Box 82, 


Baby Chicks of Quality | 
Shipped Direct to You 


I ship by express young chicks by a method tested 
and proven successful by actual experience. All 
grades — finest exhibition or utility matings of 


Fishel’s “‘ Best in the World” 


White Plymouth Rocks 


I ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEE THEM TO 
REACH YOU IN GOOD CONDITION. You 
get what you order—healthy young chicks; you 
take no chances. Prices moderate. Write today 
for my splendid chick catalog — the best ever 
issued free. 


R. C. CALDWELL 


Box 1025 LYNDON, ROSS CO., O. 
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Markham, Va. 


oc The Readers’ Service gives 
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“aH DAVEY = THE DAVEY Teoma 1 De 


Trained Tree Men With Complete Equipment 


If they understand their science, if they are properly trained, if they operate under 
a scientific system of tree surgery, can do more to save trees than all the books that 
were ever written. The Davey Tree Experts, trained under the direction of John Davey, 
the ‘Father of Tree Surgery,’’ not only have the proper field equipment, but they have 
been properly and carefully trained and have had wide practical experience in tree 
surgery. They understand the intricate details of their science, practicing the methods 
scientifically worked out by John Davey, after years of patient toil among the trees, and 
they have been successful in saving trees in every part of the country. 


} In the North Trees Should Receive Atten- 
tion from Early Spring Until Late Fall 


The Davey Tree Experts are now operating in the northern half of eastern United 
States, after a busy winter in the South. Their services are immediately available to tree 
owners from the Missouri Valley eastward to the Atlantic. Write to the home office 
and arrange for an inspection of your trees when the Davey men are in your vicinity. 
This may be the last year your trees can stand neglect. The Davey Experts will tell 
exactly what they require—the sooner a stricken tree receives attention, the more 
likely it is that its life can be saved. It is dangerous to delay! 


“New Life in Old Trees,” by J. Horace McFarland, just out. Free to tree owners on 
application. Tell us how many trees you have, what kinds, where they are located, etc. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY, Inc. 
155 Oak Street, Kent, Ohio 


Representatibes in Principal Cities from Missouri Valley Eastward to the Atlantic 
(Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery; Formerly Called the Davey School of Practical Forestry) 


DESTROY TREE PESTS 


Kill San Jose Scale, apple scab, fungi, lice, bugs, etc. Spray 


BARTON’S 
LAWN TRIMMER 


TAKES THE PLACE OF SICKLE AND 
SHEARS—NO STOOPING DOWN k 


SAVES 909% OF TEDIOUS LABOR 


Y Cuts where lawn mower § 
will not, up in corners, along 
stone-walls, fences, shrubbery, 
tomb-stones, etc. 
It is simple in construction 
and made to endure. Makes 
a cut 7 inches wide. 


Price only $3.75 each. Send 
Money Order to 


E. BARTON, Ivyland, Pa. 


thoroughly with 


GOOD’S “wine git SOAP NO. 3 


Sure death to enemies of vegetation. Fertilizes the ground. Nothing in- 
jurious. Used and endorsed by 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
50 Ibs., $2.50; 100 lbs., $4. 50; larger quantities proportionately less. 
W: Tite! for booklet, “Manual of Plant Diseases’'—it’s free. 
James Good, Original Maker, 981 N. Front Street, Philadelphia 


OUR IRON FENCE a oe UP 


Sales more than equal any other five combined 
makers in Chicago. Low prices and guaranteed 
satisfaction brought these results. Weare the only 9} 
firm in Chicago who carry iron fence in stock, and wh} 
can make delivery in one day after order is placed. BY TT p @ 
Send for 72 page Catalogue No. 88, nothing but FH 4 
fencing, over 200 styles in iron and wire. ai 


J. L. Bondy Iron Works Company 


1ith Floor, Hartford Bldg. 
140 Dearborn St. 
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The Beautiful 


Fox Glove 


20 Fine Plants 
$1.00 


Send us $1.00 to-day. We will send you 
20 Fine Plants of FOX GLOVE—all colors— 
will bloom this year. Send for these to-day. 


Get Our Catalogue 
Of Old Fashioned Flowers! 


IT IS FREE 


Big Discounts for Early Orders 


TREES VINES SHRUBS ROSES 


Everything for the Garden, Farm or Orchard. 
Get Our Price List To-day—Just send a Card. 


Aurora Nurseries 
AURORA ILLINOIS 
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Our Special Offer of English Grown Roses 
—Strong, Stocky, Quick-Flowering Bushes 


English Roses are famous the world over; they are “well-ripened”’ and 
vigorous, and far superior to the ordinary stock offered. These Roses, which we | ‘‘A Rose for Every Home, 
import from an English grower of great renown, are strong, stocky, two-year old ” 
plants; they will flower abundantly this year, if secured at once. The illustration A Bush for Every Garden 
shows Frau Karl Druschki, or Snow-White, one of the best Hardy Roses. To 
widely introduce this and our other magnificent varieties, we make the following 


SPECIAL LOW OFFERS: 


100 English-Grown Hybrid Roses, twenty varieties, our 
selection, including 5 Frau Karl Druschki, shown in 
the illustration, for $15.00. 


50 English-Grown Hybrid Roses, ten varieties, our selec- 
tion, including 5 Frau Karl Druschki, for $8.00. 


25 English-Grown Hybrid Roses, five varieties, our selec- | 
tion, including 5 Frau Karl Druschki, for $4.50. 


“Boddington’s Garden Guide” —Sent Free— 
Tells How to Grow Them 


This splendid book on gardening contains a complete Rose Catalogue, list- 
ing the most desirable varieties, with complete cultural directions. These in- 
valuable suggestions make It as easy for an amateur as a professional to suc- 
cessfully grow roses. “Boddington’s Garden Guide”’—144 pages, handsomely ws 
illustrated—is free, and a copy will be sent anywhere upon request. FRAU KARL DRUSCHKI OR SNOW WHITE 


ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON, Seedsman, Dept. G, 342 W. 14th Street, New York City 


For inj lion regarding railroad and steam- 
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DELTOEI NAVAN Ga paleo, 


This collection is made up from surplus stock 
of our choicest novelties; each bulb is named, no 


two alike. 


Rawson’s Garden Manual for 1910 (the most 
complete garden book published) and 


Rawson’s Special Catalogue of Dahlias and 
Gladiolus, the only catalogue of its kind in the world. 


Mailed free to all applicants 


W. W.RAWSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Plant Dreer Roses 
now, and you'll be 


Ae sure of plenty of 


KILLARNEY blooming roses to cut from 
Y 


, early summer until late in fall. 
_; Two special collections of grand, hardy ever- 
“blooming Hybrid Tea Roses, containing only 
strong, two-year-old plants, now growing in pots. ‘Thoroughly tested 
sorts most satisfactory for out-door planting. ‘They should not be con- 
founded with the conparatively worthless cellar-stored roses which can b2 
sold so cheaply in a dormant condition. 

12 sorts, a fine Antoine Riviore, CarolineTestout, Earl of Warwick, Farbenkonigin, Kil- 


A larney, Kaiserin, AugustaVictoria, Mme. Abel Chateney, Mme. Ravary 
collection for $5 Mme. JulesGrolez, Prince de Bulgarie, Richmond, Viscountess Folkstone. 


The or eeoiny twelve, with these 15—in all 27 for $10: 
selle Siebrecht, Bessie Brown, Franz Deegan, Gladys Harkness, 
27 strong Grace Darling, Hon. Edith Gifford, Joseph Hill, La Detroit, La 
plants for. $10 France, Lady Battersea, La Tosca, Liberty, Mildred Grant, Pharisaer, 
Souvenir du President Carnot. 


Dreer’s Garden Book contains the most complete list of Hybrid Tea 
Roses. Latest introductions of the world’s most famous hybridizers, 
including the most sensational rose introduced in this century,“ The Lyon,” 
an ever-blooming French novelty of wonderful color. Also a very select 
assortment of the best Hybrid Perpetual, Tea, Moss, Rambler, Memorial, 
and hardy and tender climbing varieties. 


Write for Garden Book. Jt gives concise cultural directions, when and where to 
plant, howto prepare the sou, summer care, how to avoid insects and diseases, winter 
Protection, pruning, etc. Mailed free if you mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Old-fashioned Herde 


Garden Flowers 


are not particular about soil, and require scarcely 
any attention. Every spring they reappear and 
flower abundantly, many during July and August, 
when little else is in flower, and some until after 
frost comes. 


For border plantings, shrubbery groupings, 
along walls, walks or fences, their ornamental 
effectiveness is limitless. : 
Our Catalogue, “‘Moon’s Hardy Trees and Shrubs 
_ for Every Place 
and Purpose,”’ 
contains compre- 
hensive list of these 
perennials, the size, 
characteristics and 
price of each plant 
being plainly stated. 
Sent on request. 


The William H. 
Moon Co., 
Makefield Terrace, 


Morrisville, 


Pa. 
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generally taken as a standard. Allow six days’ difference 
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The Last Call for Early Sowing 


EFORE the first of May, sow seeds for 
first crop of all hardy vegetables, select- 
ing the early varieties. A list of these was 
given in the Reminder for April. During 
May the most important thing for the vege- 
table gardener to see to is sowing for succes- 
sion, and also the transplanting of tender 
_ plants — tomatoes, egg plants, etc. — which 
have been started indoors. Details for 
handling these things will be found in Mr. 
McCollom’s article on page 246. 

During this month sow seeds of French or 
globe artichoke. Plants will winter with 
slight protection, and will yield most next 
year. Seeds may be sown in the open at 
this time, as also kale, broccoli, Brussels 
sprouts, all kinds of cabbage, cardoon, cauli- 

flower, celeraic, celery, egg plants, endive 
kohlrabi, leek, onion, pepper and tomato. 

During the month you will make two 
sowings of bush beans, sweet corn, lettuce, 
okra, peas, and be liberal in the quantity used. 
It is better to have too much than too little, 
and if crops overlap, no great harm is done. 

For sowing in the open ground, where they 
are to stand without transplanting, are Jeru- 
salem or tuberous artichoke, beets, carrots, 
chicory, field corn, pop corn, corn salad, 
cress, cucumber, mangel wurzel, melon, 
mustard, nasturtium, parsnip, parsley, pump- 
kin, sea kale, spinach and squash. Also 
plant potatoes at the earliest opportunity. 

Sea kale is an almost unknown but high 
quality winter vegetable, which you can 
have in perfection next winter by sowing 
seed now, if you will read the article in THE 
GARDEN Macazine for March, 1908, which 
tells how to get the crop in nine months. 
The old idea was that you had to wait from 
two to four years. : 

Radishes may be sown every few days, 
“little and often”? being the rule. Quick, 


succulent growth is the secret of good 
radishes. Do not sow on dry, hot soil. 

If you have an abundance of water or a 
running, shallow stream, try water cress. 
Whether as a salad or as a garnish, it is 
always useful. New beds may be made by 
transplanting pieces of established plants 
that will make roots at their node. But it is 
very easy to grow from seed, in a sheltered 
bed on the north side of the house or wherever 
the soil can be kept really moist. Try 
some in pots indoors, keeping plenty of mois- 
turein the saucer. Doit, and tell us about it. 

If your peas and beans have not grown 
as well as other things in the garden, the soil 
may lack bacteria. Think it over and look 
into the subject. 


In the Flower Garden 


cas is the busiest month of the year. 
During the first part of the month sow all 
kinds of annuals in the open ground. Make 
the soil fine, keep it moist and shade from 
intense sun. A cheesecloth roof will accom- 
plish wonders. Plants started in flats 
indoors or in frames must be gradually 
hardened off. This means expose them to 
the open air gradually, giving protection from 
the mid-day sun. 

Sow in the open ground, without trans- 
planting, all hardy annuals, such as arctotis, 
bartonia, coreopsis, gillia, gomphrena, mari- 
gold, wall flower, etc. Also, half-hardy 
annuals may now be sown, such as: canary 
vine, balloon vine, gaillardia, schizanthus; 
also mignonette where it is to stand, it 
does not transplant well. Morning glory: 
soak the seeds in warm water to aid germin- 
ation. Nasturtium: the vine kinds are par- 
ticularly adapted to waste places. Plant 
petunia and all members of the poppy family; 
see THE GARDEN MacGazine for March, 
tgog. Also plant snapdragons, zinnias and 
sweet peas; the last named as early in the 
month as possible. It is getting late. 

Tender annuals, (which includes amaran- 
thus, castor bean, colosia, hop, ice plant and 
ornamental gourds), may be sown in the hot- 
bed in pots to be hardened off and subse- 
quently taken out for planting when the 
ground is thoroughly warm. 

Salvia may be treated as an annual in this 
group, and will give more burning hot 
flowers in late summer than any other plant. 

When all danger of frost is past (usually 
not until the last week in the month) plant 
out all kinds of bedding plants other than 
tropical. This includes asters, begonias, 
coleus, abutilon, etc. Also all summer ten- 
der bulbs like gladiouls and cannas. Cannas 
are best started in heat, however, early in 
the month. 


Dahlias may be put out toward the end of 
the month, but there is no need to hurry. 
They will do just as well any time next 
month'— probably better. Read Mr. Fuld’s 
articles in THE GARDEN Macazine for April 
and May, 1909. A border of herbaceous 
plants may be planted during this month 
just as well as in the fall. Study Mr. Cam- 
eron’s striking photographs on pages 232 
and 233 of this number, and decide upon the 
kinds and effects you wish for. 

All kinds of perennial plants that need 
dividing should be given attention this 
month. 

Dig Dutch bulbs as soon as the flower 
stalks fade, and replant lightly in some shady 
place to mature; fill in their places with 
annuals. 

Bring house plants into the open air; they 
will be all the better for having the pots 
plunged in the ground. 


On the Lawn 


ET the lawn mower to work as soon as 
the grass is two inches high, and keep 
it going whenever necessary during the 
summer. Do not allow newly made lawns 
to run to seed. Remember this, however: 
if your soil or if the season is abnormally dry, 
do not cut the grass too close. You can 
do better cutting with a well-sharpened and 
well-oiled machine — the other kind tears. 
Leave the clippings where they fall; they 
will mulch the ground. 

Easter lilies that have done blooming may 
be plunged outdoors, and the bulbs grown 
on to bloom another year. 

Plant peonies and lilies if you did not get 
them in during the fall. 

A note for Christmas: Sow seed of Chinese 
primula before the 15th of this month. 

Look over the tools. Hurry up with an 
adequate spraying outfit; see page 236 of 
this month’s number. 


In the Fruit Garden 


ID? not delay pruning apple trees any 
longer. Remove dead branches and 
interfering limbs. Remove suckers from 
around the trunks. 

Prune blackberries after the fruit buds 
can be determined, because some varieties 
fruit on the main stem and others on the 
laterals. Trim up the currant bushes and 
plant new ones. 

Provide for the spraying campaign. Get 
arsenate of lead, Bordeaux mixture, etc., 
on hand. Also sulphide of potassium for 
gooseberry mildew. 

Look over newly set strawberries and 
pinch off all flower buds. Mulch the 
ground. 


Fancy a whole city where boundary hedges between lots, and even the roadside plantings along the curb, are ever-blooming roses! 


Where Roses Run Riot — By Frederick V. Holman, %& 


Ore- 


A CORNER OF THE AMERICAN CONTINENT WHICH IS IDEAL FOR ALL KINDS OF 
ROSES, AND WHERE THEY EXCEL IN BEAUTY ANYTHING SEEN IN THE OLD WORLD 


[Eprtor’s Notre.— The writer of this article has for twenty-five years made a special hobby of growing roses in Portland, and has 


been largely instrumental in popularizing their cultivation. 


[? IS probably not known to many resi- 

dents of the Eastern States that Port- 
land, Ore., in the same latitude as Montreal, 
Canada, is a place where roses grow as well 
as, 1f not better than, in any other part of 
the world! 

That roses grow so perfectly there is due 
largely to the soil and the climate. The 
soil is a rich, heavy, yellowish clay, one of 
the best soils for roses; the climate is soft, 
moist, mild and even. Roses ask no more 
as natural conditions. Soil may be imported, 
climate is as nature gives it. The annual 
precipitation for the past twenty years is 
about forty inches, about the same as at 
Louisville, Ky., Washington, D. C., Boston, 
Mass., and Buffalo and the City of New 
York. But Portland does not have the cold 
winters nor the hot summers of these other 
cities. In the winter the variation is rarely 
more than ten degrees in twenty-four hours; 
often it is less than five degrees. This 
gives the roses the best conditions to lie 
dormant, and to awaken strong and vigorous 
for their next spring and summer blooming. 
Occasionally there is a short time of freezing 
weather in the winter, but the thermometer 
rarely goes lower than ten degrees above 
zero; most winters it does not fall more 
than six or seven degrees below freezing 
point. In the last winter of 1909-1910, 
which has been so cold and disagreeable in 
the Eastern States, the lowest temperature in 
Portland was 23 degrees above zero—figures 
which I obtained from the United States 
Weather Bureau at Portland. As the ground 
was warm, very few roses were hurt below the 
surface of the manure covering on the 
ground, even the most delicate roses, such 
as Niphetos, which grows and blooms to 


perfection in the open. I am writing of 
roses which had no protection of boughs, 
nor straw. Such protection is rarely used 
because it is unnecessary. 

In May and June, which are the months 
of the perfection of rose blooming in Port- 
land, the climate is ideal for roses. It is 
not alone that these are the months when 
roses bloom in the latitude of the Northern 
States, but it is the even and mild tempera- 
ture, with the other favorable atmospheric 
conditions, which might well be called 


Owing to the mild climate a wonderfully sturdy 
growth is made, and that means large flowers 


2298 


It was he, indeed, who gave this, the “Rose City,” its popular tille.| 


nature’s greenhouse conditions in the open. 
They are just right for the bushes, as well 
as the flowers, This applies to all varieties 
from the most tender teas to the hardiest 
hybrid perpetuals. Roses dislike extremes 
of temperature, of dryness and of moisture, 
in the soil as well as in the air. They revel in 
moderations of all these things. 

The evenness of the climate in Portland in 
summer, as well as in winter, is due largely 
to the mild south winds from the tropics 
moisture-laden. In the summer the mild 
northwest winds from the Pacific ocean 
also have their part in cooling any tendency 
to excessive heat. Its climate is similar to 
that of the most favored parts of southern 
England. While Portland is in the latitude 
of Montreal, it is also in the latitude of 
Bordeaux, France. 

In September, in October, and into 
November the roses have another blooming 
season. Not all varieties, but many are 
more beautiful then than in May and June 
— such varieties as Maman Cochet, White 
Maman Cochet, Prince de Bulgarie, Sou- 
venir de Pierre Notting, Papa Gontier, 
and other varieties not so well known. But 
many other varieties are as good, or nearly 
as good, as in the spring and summer 
blooming. 

The cold fogs near the coast and the hot, 
dry winds, and the arid conditions of the 
interior (as in the southern part of Cali- 
fornia) in the rose-blooming season, preclude 
it from producing roses such as may be grown 
all over western Oregon. 

In Portland there are roses everywhere 
in the residence districts. You may see 
them in the front yards of the humblest 
cottage, of the pretentious and costly houses, 
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Madame Alfred Carriere rose (Hybrid noisette, 
blush white) is uninjured by winter, and flowers 
profusely 


of the flats and of the apartment houses. 
It is not so much a question of pride with its 
people, as that it would be a disgrace not 
to have roses in the yards as well as in the 
gardens. The public sentiment demands 
roses to be planted and cared for. It comes 
of the feeling that Portland shall be a city 
beautiful. 

Its people have a pride in the varieties of 
roses they cultivate. That a bush is a rose 
is not sufficient. It must have a name, a 
reputation and beauty. From the thou- 
sands of named varieties they make their 
choice. The greatest favorite is Caroline 
Testout. There are 
tens of thousands of 
this variety. In the 
aggregate there are 
thousands of feet of 
hedges of this contin- 
uous blooming, love- 
ly rose. Last year 
the world’s trade sup- 
ply of bushes of this 
variety was exhaust- 
ed by Portland peo- 
ple. Probably La 
France comes next 
in numbers, for it is 
an old variety, al- 
though Frau Karl 
Druschki_ rivals it 
in popularity. UI- 
rich Brunner has a 
host of friends. But 
I cannot, in this 
article, go into an 
enumeration of its 
popular varieties of 
Hoses. | Phere: is ya 
great desire for the 
new roses of each 
year. The profession- 
al local florists have 
responded to the 
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demand. The new European and Amer- 
can varieties are offered as soon as 
they can be had. I have now growing in 
my garden, and which bloomed last year, 
several bushes of each of the following choice 
new varieties: Lyon-Rose, Rhea Reid, Jean 
Noté, George C. Waud, Molly Sharman- 
Crawford, Avoca, Chateau de Clos Vougeot, 
Harry Kirk, Kronprinzessin Cecile, La 
Galissure, Laurent Carle, Mme. P. Euler, 
Mme. Segond-Weber, Queen of Spain, 
Marquise de Sinety, Souv. du Rosieriste 
L. Rose Vilin, Yvonne Vacherot, and other 
of the new varieties which have made good, 
such as Charles J. Grahame, Dean Hole, 
Etoile de France, Florence Pemberton, Gen- 
eral McArthur, Hugh Dickson, Joseph 
Hill, Mme. Melanie Soupert, J. B. Clark, 
Mrs. Myles Kennedy, Mrs. Kavid MeKee, 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, William Shean 
and many others, as the school-boys write 
in their alleged compositions, ‘“‘too numerous 
to mention.” 

Climbing roses grow luxuriantly and 
bloom wonderfully. The mild and even 
weather in winter does not injure the ends 
of the shoots, and thus enables them to grow 
in length the succeeding season. I have 
growing on supports against my residence 
one Mme. Alfred Carriere thirty-five feet 
high, and another forty feet. I have had 
for a number of years a Fortune’s Yellow 
more than twenty-five feet in height. This 
is the rose more commonly called in this 
country Beauty of Glazenwood, and in 
California Gold of Ophir and San Rafael 
Rose. It was introduced into England in 
1845, by Robert Fortune, the collector. 

These two climbing varieties in my garden 
have become somewhat noted. Englana 
may be the land of roses, but I feel that we 
outdo the English here, as witness a letter, 


Quite naturally, in a climate like Portland, roses are the chief garden plants 
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Fortune’s Yellow (Hybrid noisette) showers its 
coppery tinged flowers in lavish wreaths on the 
author’s home 


dated April 23, 1909, from Edward Mawley, 
the Honourary Secretary of the National 
Rose Society of England. Referring to the 
picture of my Fortune’s Yellow bush in full 
bloom, he wrote: “‘It is a grand rose and one 
we long to grow here, but only now and then 
is it seen doing well out of doors.” 

All climbing roses do well in Portland, 
including Gainsborough (a climbing sport of 
Viscountess Folkestone), Ard’s Pillar, Climb- 
ing Caroline Testout, Climbing Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, Mme. Jules Gravereaux, 
Mme. Berard, Mar- 
échal Niel, and Wil- 
liam Allen Richard- 
son, all of which 
I have growing in 
my garden. By care- 
ful cultivation I 
have made into pil- 
lar roses or semi- 
climbers, ten or 
twelve feet high, 
Gruss an Teplitz, 
Gloire de Margottin, 
j- BS Clark, and 
Mdlle. Germaine 
Trochon. 

As Portland is a 
Rose City, it occur- 
red to some of its 
public-spirited — citi- 
zens that it would 
be well to devote a 
week each year, 
early in June, to 
holding a rose fes- 
tival. For several 
years it had had 
successful rose 
shows. The first 
successful rose fes- 
tival was in 1908. 


A Simplified Chart for Your Vegetable Garden—By Louis G. Beers, 3%, 


New 


A RECORD AND PLAN ON A UNIT BASIS THAT CAN BE IMMEDIATELY ADAPTED TO 
FIT ANY PLOT, AND BY WHICH A RECORD OF THE YEAR’S WORK CAN BE KEPT 


WY GEN I first turned my attention to the 

garden around my newly built 
home — that was four years ago—TI had 
only a vague impression as to what was 
involved in the planning and care of a gar- 
den, and concluded to employ an experienced 
gardener to plant the seeds and then let the 
boy who mows the lawn ‘‘do the rest.” I 
was to take no personal interest in the work 
except to pay the bills and enjoy the fresh 
vegetables that came to the table. 

Accordingly the first year I employed a 
man, to whom I gave a list of such vege- 
tables as we wanted, and relied on his judg- 
ment to select the varieties and allot the 
space for each kind. He promptly carried 
out my instructions and when he was through 
the entire garden was planted — all at one 
time. 

As only a few kinds were labeled, I had to 
wait till the plants appeared before I could 
determine what to expect. I then discovered 
that too much of some things had been planted 


I recall now that string beans were his spe- 
cialty, as about one-third of the space had 
been planted with that vegetable, and if all 
had been allowed to mature a dozen families 
could have been abundantly supplied. 

I relate the foregoing, after having con- 
ferred with others, who have met with a 
similar experience, and to show that only by 
personal attention can one expect the best 
results in a small suburban garden. 

At this point I realized that I must make 
a study of gardening and do a certain amount 
of the work myself. I bought several books 
and subscribed to THE GARDEN MAGAZINE, 
in one number of which was suggested the 
advisability of making a plan in advance; 
and the next season I started early to obtain 
my seeds and lay out a definite chart and 
table. I measured my garden and located 
in a rough drawing permanent things, aspar- 
agus bed, berry bushes, etc. Then I obtained 
paper with faint blue lines (eight to an inch), 
ruled at right angles, so as to form small 


tained from dealers in drawing material.) 
I allotted a square to each square foot of the 
garden, and numbered the lines to corres- 
pond with the number of feet of the garden. 
I then made a list of the kinds of vegetables 
I desired to plant, grouping those that 
matured early so that the space could be 
utilized for a late crop. I located the tall 
ones, such as corn, where their shade would 
not retard the growth of some lower kind. 
Other reasons will suggest themselves for 
grouping. 

I next made a chart. A heavy line was 
drawn over a blue line to indicate where each 
row was to be planted. I then proceeded 
to make a planting table on a sheet of paper 
ruled as shown in the accompanying cut. 
The spaces under the headings except 
“Planted” were filled in advance, that, and 
another (not shown on the sketch) allowed 
for ‘“‘Notes” were left to record the date 
when the seed was planted and any memo- 
randa as indicated. I prefer pencils, red 


for lines and black for writing, as ink is 
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and no space had been left for a succession. squares. (This paper can usually be ob- 
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This record is drawn on faint quadrille ruled paper, each square representing a square foot of ground. The exact location of each crop is shown by the chart 


on the next page. 
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Im the author’s own records an extra space for ‘‘Notes’’ is extended on the right of each form 
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liable to blot in case it 
is wet. Once I found it 
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on opposite pages of an 


everyday file made by one 


necessary to copy my work 
as a result of a few drops 


of the well-known con- 


cerns, with strips of gum- 


of rain. 

The novelty in my 
method is found in the 
use of the ruled paper 
and thus making a definite 
working plan with only a 
rule and pencils for instru- 
ments. This can be taken 
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med cloth tape. In this 


way I preserve the records 


for several years, together 
with similar plans, and 
charts for our flower gar- 


dens. This year I shall drive 


out to the garden and 
followed minutely without 
confusion or the loss of 
time when it is important 
to make every minute 
count. Also a plan in ad- 
vance enables one to utilize 
every foot of space tc the 
best advantage. I have 
also found it worth while to keep a record 
of the dates when seeds are planted and 
from whom they were bought; also, I 


A Crop Worth 


Dae most noteworthy illustration of 
the application of science to com- 
mercial horticulture is, I believe, to be found 
in the work of breeding hybrid double 
petunias. There is an annual demand for 
a small quantity of a superb strain of double 
petunia seed. This strain of seed is the work 
of a quarter of a century of painstaking 
selection and crossbreeding. 

The methods by which this superb seed 
is produced are worthy of special mention, 
for I believe it is the only case of a standard 
commercial article being annually produced 
by the application of the principles of scien- 
tific plant breeding. This seed is all pro- 
duced by hand pollination of emasculated 
flowers. The mother plants are carefully 
_ selected both for color and form of the flowers 
according to the character of the pollen to 
be placed upon them. The pollen-bearing 
plants are relied upon to carry both form and 
color to a large extent, although both parents 
are the result of careful line breeding based 
on both form and color. The utmost care 
is exercised in combining the colors. Laven- 
ders must exist in both parents if this color 
scheme is to be preserved. No reds, pinks 
or purples are ever allowed to come into these 
crosses. The mother plant of the most 
highly colored reds, carmines, maroons and 
purples are either pure white or with only 
a suggestion of pink. Dominant colors are 
not desired in the pistillate plant. In form, 
too, the pistillate plant is simple; the pollen 
bearer being relied upon to give both form 
and color to the resulting hybrid. The color 
scheme followed has been worked out 
through generation after generation until 
the law of their combination is thoroughly 
understood and can be used with precision. 

In this industry we find the practical 
application of the laws of form and color. 
And in the offspring which is a first-genera- 


small stakes into the ground 
eight feet apart; each one 
will be marked to show the 
distance from the fence so 


I can locate each row with 


a four-foot rule. 
I have used the system 


line to mark the crop’s place 


presume, a record showing when crops 
matured would be useful. 
I fasten my chart and table to the leaves 
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High grade double petunia seed is the product of 
most careful selection and cross breeding by hand 


tion hyhrid we have a demonstration of the 
value of a form that plant breeders are just 
beginning to consider as possessing qualities 
of merit. The first-generation hybrid has 
always been the stumbling block of the 
plant breeders. It is not now understood 
or appreciated. The fact that ‘‘breaking 
up,” the result of hybridization does not 
come until the second generation was not 
recognized until within the last decade, and 
since that one fact has been known greater 
advances in hybridization have been made 
than were made from the time of Thomas 
Andrew Knight up to that time. But the 
value of the fixity in the first-generaton 
hybrid is yet almost as much of an enigma 
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Each foot of this garden is numbered in this plan and a heavy line ruled over the faint @Nd while some minor 
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reas described for three years, 
changes have been made, 
I am convinced the general 
idea is practicable, and by its use I have 
obtained much more from the garden by 
continuously utilizing the ground. 


$10,000 an Acre—By L. C. Corbett, #292". 


as ever. We have just begun to learn its” 


value. Someone has suggested that first- 
generation hybrid corn might be of value 
because it has been proven more vigorous 
and productive than line-bred corn. This 
theory of corn breeding so far as commercial 
corn culture is concerned is yet unknown. 
The vigor of the first-generation hybrid was 
markedly shown in Oliver’s lettuce hybrids, 
but it remained for the breeder of these su- 
perb double petunias to discover the value of 
this form and make a commercial application 
of it. Mr. Gould has been making use of 
this form for many years with marked 
success. As high as 85 per cent. of these 
hybrids are known to follow the form and 
color scheme of the dominant parent and 
to possess a more robust habit than line- 
bred plants. In this work we have a mani- 
festation of the value of the ‘know how.” 
This industry consists of about 1 per cent. 
of material equipment and gg per cent. 
of skill. 

There is still another attractive feature 
of this industry. The product resulting 
from this application of skill and knowledge 
is probably the most valuable horticultural 
commodity produced in America, being 
worth about five times its weight in gold. 
While the possible product is extremely 
limited, as is also the market, it represents 
one of the most if not the most intensive 
horticultural industry annually carried on. 
The largest annual crop ever produced by 
a single individual is reported as five ounces, 
yet this was produced on an area of less than 
one-twentieth of an acre. The return from 
this industry is at the rate of $10,000 per 
acre, which sets a new high mark for the 
return from an annual crop. 

Such achievements as these suggest the 


question — What is possible on an acre of 


land ? 


Hardy Flowers All the Year—By Robert Cameron, 


Harvard 
Botanic Gardens 


[Eprtor’s Norr.—Jn THe GarpDEN Macazine for October, 1909, Mr. Cameron told how to plant and what to use in a hardy border that would be full 


of flowers all the year. 
day of each month from April to October.| 


HESE seven photographs speak for 
themselves, telling their own story of 

the constant succession of bloom that may 
be had in a border of hardy herbaceous 
plants, relying upon the bulbs for the very 
earliest effects, and replacing these in a few 
instances for the flowers that bloom in Sep- 
tember. Apart from this the whole border 
is a permanent one, and the names of the 
various plants are given herewith. The 
reader may make a selection and plant 


now, if he so chooses, but there is no time 
to be lost. 

The principal plarts in the April border 
are: Rock cress (Arabis albida); spring 
adonis (Adomts vernalis); glory of the snow 
(Chionodoxa Lucillie); crocuses in variety; 
winter aconite (Hranthis hyemalis); dog- 
tooth violets (Erythronium spp.); Crown 
imperial (Fritillaria imperialis); checkered 
lily (Fritidlaria Meleagris); snowdrop (Gal- 
anthus mivalis and Elwes); snowflake 


May — Late cottage and Darwin tulips with many alpine flowers and rock plants are dominant 
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We now present a series of photographs of a border planted as suggested, and taken from almost the same position about the 20th 


(Leucojum vernum); grape hyacinth (Mus- 
cart botryoides) ; early tulips in many varieties; 
and daffodils in larger number. I7vis pumila 
is also in bloom. 

In May we have a wealth of hardy plants 
in bloom: Golden tuft (Alysswm saxatile) ; 
columbine (Aquilegia carulea, chrysantha 
and their hybrids); astilbe (A stilbe Chinensis 
and Japonica); purple rock cress (Aubretia 
deltoidea); thrift (Armeria maritima); ever- 
green candytuft (Iberis sempervirens); lily- 
of-the-valley (Convallaria majalis); maiden 
pink (Dianthus deltoides); dwarf crested 
iris (Iris cristata); Chinese peony (Péonia 
albiflora); bleeding heart (Dicentra specta- 
bilis); moss pink (Phlox subulata and 
procumbens); rock speedwell (Veronica ru- 
pestris); Greek valerian (Polemonium 
reptans); forget-me-not (MM yosotis sylvatica) ; 
daisy (Bellis perennts) ; aster (A ster alpinus) ; 
orris root (vis Florentina); spring bitter 
veitch (Orvobus vernus);' poppy (Papaver 
alpinum and mnudicaule); horned violet 
(Viola cornuta); Japanese globe flowers; 
late Cottage tulips and Darwin tulips. 

In June we have the double sneeze wort 
(Achillea Ptarmica, var. The Pearl); bell- 
flowers in variety (Campanula Car patica, var. 
alba, persicifolia, var. alba, persicifolia, var. 
Moerheinu, rotundifolia); mountain knap- 
weed (Centaurea montana); herbaceous Vir- 
gin’s bower (Clematis recta); Madonna lily 
(Lilium candidum); foxglove (Digitalis 
purpurea); lupine (Lupinus polyphyllus) ; 
mullen pink (Lychnis coronaria); Oriental 
poppy (Papaver orientale); beard fringe 
(Pentstemon levigatus, var. Digitalis, pu- 
bescens, spectabilis, diffusus); Jacob’s ladder 
(Polemonium ceruleum); Caucasian scab- 
ious (Scabiosa Caucasica); goat’s beard 
(Spirea Aruncus); large-flowered tickseed 
(Coreopsis grandiflora) ; sneeze weed (Helen- 
tum Hoopsi); lemon lily (Hemerocallis 
flava); common garden pink (Dianthus 
plumartus); larkspur (Delphinium formo- 
sum); sweet William (Dianthus barbatus) ; 
great-flowered gaillardia (Gadlardia grandi- 
flora); alum root (Heuchera sanguinea); 
Queen of the Prairie (Spirea palmata); 
German iris in many varieties (77s German- 
ica); Siberian iris (Iris Sibirica). 

The flowers which make the borders 
in July bright and gay are hollyhocks, 
phloxes and monkshood; large whiteweed 
(Chrysanthemum maximum); baby’s breath 
(Gypsophila paniculata); sweet rocket, 
(Hesperis matronalis); Maltese cross 
(Lychnis Chalcedonicum); Japanese iris [vis 
levigata); lance-leaved tickseed (Coreopsis 
lanceolata); hairy sunflower (Helianthus 
mollis); ‘Thunberg’s yellow day lily (Hem- 
erocallis Thunbergu); showy lily (Liiimm 
elegans); tiger lily (Liliwm tigrinum); even- 
ing primrose (C@nothera fruticosa); showy 
corn-flower (Rudbeckia speciosa); Carolina 
thermopsis (Thermopsis Caroliniana); pur- 
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June—A number of larger herbaceous plants appear 


ple cone flower (Echinacea purpurea); 
bearded pentstemon (Pentstemon barbatus, 
var. Torreyi); sea lavender (Statice latifolia) ; 
bee larkspur (Delphinium elatum); and 
hybrid larkspur; globe thistle (Echinops 
rvitre); butterfly weed (Asclepias tuberosa) 
heliopsis (Heliopsis levis, var. Pitcheriana) ; 
gay feather (Liatris spicata). 

August brings in many fall flowers and 
many of them are of a yellow color: False 
chamomile (Boltonia asteroides); giant daisy 
(Chrysanthemum uliginosum) ; large-flowered 
plantain lily (Funkia subcordata, var. grandi- 
flora); showy stone crop (Sedum spectabile) ; 
Culver’s root (Veronica Virginica); yellow 
wolfsbane (Aconitum Lycoctonum); showy 
knapweed (Centaurea macrocephala); sneeze 
weed (Helenium antumnale); cone flower 
(Rudbeckia triloba); turtle head (Chelone 


July — The maximum of growth is reached and great masses of color show in phlox 


Lyoni); lilies (Lilium bulbiféerum, Brown1, 
Henryi and superbum); cardinal flower 
(Lobelia cardinalis); subsessil speedwell 
(Veronica longifolia, var. subsessilis); willow 
gentian (Gentiana asclepidea); Stokes’ 
aster (Stokesia cyanea); asters in variety 
(Aster ptarmicoides, Nove-Anghie, levis). 

September has this display: Anemone 
(Anemone Japonica and varieties); white 
snake root (Eupatorium ageratoides); sweet 
cone flower (Rudbeckia subtomentosa); 
Chinese lantern plant (Physalis Fran- 
chetti); ‘Lilium speciosum and auratum; 
Siebold’s stone crop (Sedum Sieboldz); 
prairie aster (Aster tubinellus); meadow 
saffron (Colchicum autumnale and specio- 
sum); autumn crocus (Crocus speciosus) ; 
bush clover (Lespedeza bicolor and Ste- 
boldit); blazing star (Liatris pycnostachya); 


blue-flowered leadwort (Ceratostigma plum- 
baginoides); heracleum leaved clematis 
(Clematis heraclaefolia with vars. Stans and 
Davidiana) ; mist flower (Conoclinium calesti- 
num) ; Pitcher’s sage (Salvia azurea, var. gran- 
diflora); hardy chrysanthemums. Annuals 
such as marigolds, cosmos, Salvia splendens, 
zinnias make a fine showing; they were 
planted in June and July where the bulbs 
left vacant spaces. 

October has many composite flowers and 
if the frost stays away, all the September 
flowers will continue blossoming in October. 
Aster Shorti and Aster Tataricus and Tricyrtis 
hirta are the last of the perennials to bloom 
in the border. You can see that the October 
photograph of the border is as showy as 
any. The zinnias in the foreground are 
very bright at this time. 


August—The yellows are dominant, chiefly com- 
posites 


September— The transition is slow, yellows hang 
over 


October— Until frost comes asters and zinnias 
bloom constantly 


The Evolution of American Fruit-Growing, II.— By Wilhelm Miller, 


New 
York 


TWO CENTURIES AND MANY THOUSAND DOLLARS WASTED ON A FALSE START —THE GOAL WE NOW AIM 
AT—HOW TO SAVE HEART-BREAKING DISAPPOINTMENT AND ADD MILLIONS TO THE NATIONAL WEALTH 


|B my first article in the March issue, I 

showed that European fruits are, as a 
rule, ill-adapted to our climate. All our 
small fruits, save the currant, have been 
evolved from American species. So far it 
looks as if progress lay along the line of 
developing American species and throwing 
overboard the European as fast as we safely 
can do so. 


THE GOOSEBERRY AND CURRANT 


It is hard for Americans to understand 
that in England the most important fruit, 
commercially, is the plum, and that next to it 
ranks the gooseberry. There is a gooseberry 
society which has published bound annual 
reports for over fifty years. The gooseberry 
of Europe is» much 
larger than ours and 
it is commonly al- 
lowed to ripen, when 
it iseatenout of hand. 
It failed as a market 
fruit here because of 
an American mildew. 

The most impor- 
tant of our numerous 
species of gooseberry 
is Ribes Cynosbati, 
which has given rise 
to the Downing, the 
favorite market va- 
riety. European 
gooseberries are re- 
markably prickly, 
and these prickles 
area nuisance. Cul- 
tivation reduces 
them and the evolu- 
tion of the American 
gooseberry has been 
characterized chiefly 
by the effort to get 
rid of them entirely. 
Our best gooseber- 
ries are still too tart 
for a dessert fruit, 
but eventually we will eat them fresh. 

It is now practical for skilled amateurs 
to grow English gooseberries in parts of the 
United States where the summers are cool, 
because we have fungicides that are effective 
against the mildew. 

The currant is the only total exception 
to the climatic rule above laid down. True, 
the Crandall is derived from a native species, 
but it is of small importance. The Euro- 
pean currant (Ribes rubrum), or a species 
very like it, grows wild in America, and our 
form of it has never been developed. What 
percentage of modern currants are of Ameri- 
can origin I do not know. 


Meats 


EVOLUTION OF THE TREE FRUITS 


When we look at the tree fruits, they 
seem to bristle with contradictions to the 


rule already set forth, since we have no 
native pears, peaches, apricots, or quinces, 
and our native apples do not amount to 
much. Nevertheless, if the reader will 
patiently and candidly examine the fol- 
lowing evidence, he will be forced to the 
conclusion that the same climatic law holds 
and that Americanization has really taken 
place. 


EVOLUTION OF THE APPLE 


I must frankly admit that our native 
apples are all crabs, and at present fit only 
for preserves. True, they are of con- 
siderable importance on the prairies and 
in the cold Northwest, where Eastern apples 
will not grow; and their blood will con- 


Downing, the leading American gooseberry. Our gooseberries eventually will be ripened and eaten out 


of hand, like English gooseberries 


tribute hardiness and productiveness to 
a new Western race of apples. But, 
meanwhile, they are too acid for a dessert 
fruit. All the best apples are descended 
from Pyrus Malus, a native of Europe 
and Asia. 

However, the Old World apple has been 
strongly Americanized. As early as 1806, 
66 per cent. of the varieties recommended 
by the foremost pomologist were of American 
origin. There was an apparent drop in 
1845, for only 52 per cent. of those described 
in Downing’s first edition were American, 
but we must remember that this was the era 
of wholesale introduction of European fruits, 
the total number of apples having increased 
from 45 to 190. By 1872, this total had 
swelled to the vast number of 1,856, yet 
the American percentage had risen to 59. 
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By 1892 it had risen to 88 per cent., and 
probably more, for there are always many 
varieties of unknown origin and _ three- 
fourths of these are presumably American. 
In 1897, Bailey estimated that 77 per cent. 
of the European varieties had been lost to 
cultivation, and only 33 per cent. of the 
American. 

Moreover, the American varieties have 
shown so great an improvement in quality 
that in 1888 when T. T. Lyon made his 
famous catalogue of fruits the following 
ranked 9 or 10 in a scale of to: 


; American Total 
Dessert apples . . . 33 Out of |= eye 
Market apples 16 ‘out Ole aemEeEEEIG 
(Gxabyappless arene: 8 joutvoluaeums 


I admit that suck 
figures are neither 
accurate nor abso- 
lutely convincing. 
But from the nature 
of the case, there is 
no simple or accurate 
measure of adapta- 
tion to climate and 
other conditions, and 
we must fall back 
upon the general 
opinion of pomolo- 
gists. 


EVOLUTION OF THE 
PEAR 


The pear is the 
most plausible ex- 
ception to our rule, 
because we have no 
native pears and this 
fruit is, undoubtedly, 


less | Americanized 
than any other of 
importance. For 


example, of the vari- 
eties cultivated in 
1817 only 4 per cent. 
were American, and 
by 1872 only 26 per cent. But consider 
these facts: Of the sixty-five varieties 
recommended in 1817, only four survived 
as late as 1892, and all these were Ameri- 


can. Again, of the high-quality pears in 
1888, seven out of twenty-one dessert 
pears were American, and four out of 


twelve market pears were American. 
Moreover, the Kieffer, bad as it is, seems 
destined to become the dominant type of 
pear, and all the virtues of this variety are 
due to its Chinese blood, for it is a hybrid 
of the sand pear (Pyrus Sinensis), which 
comes from the one climate in the world 
that resembles most closely that of the 
eastern United States. And while the big, 
showy Kieffers of the fruit stands are about 
as edible as rocks, the important fact 
remains that they are good when canned — 
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Kieffer, the first American pear; of great pro- 
ductiveness and reasonable degree of immunity from 
pear blight. It owesits vigor to the sand pear, which 
comes from China, climate comparable to ours. 


so good, indeed, that most of the canned pears 
passing as Bartletts are said to be Kieffers. 

The American evolution of the pear has 
been determined chiefly by the pear blight, 
an American disease for which there is no 
cure. Preventive measures help somewhat, 
but no variety is immune. The Kieffer 
comes nearest, and doubtless owes its superior 
hardiness and immense productivity to its 
Chinese blood. It came in after the Civil War, 
and made possible pear culture in the South. 

In the North the dominant pear is a 
European variety, the Bartlett, which has 
survived since 1770, because it is the most 
adaptable of all high-quality pears. But 
the standard of quality in pears is Seckel, 
an American variety. 

All things considered, the pear is Amer- 
icanized to a greater degree than appears 
on the surface. 


EVOLUTION OF THE PEACH 


The peach is popularly supposed to be 
a native of Europe, but it reached there via 
Persia, for which reason it was called Prunus 
Persica. Moreover, the probability is that 
it came originally from China, and, there- 
fore, from a climate like our own. It may 
seem that the peach is very ill-adapted to 
America, considering its long list of troubles, 
of which yellows is the worst. But should 
we not think of the peach as essentially 
a short-lived tree, even in China? If so, 
this weakness is offset from Nature’s point 
of view, by the fact that the peach comes 
into bearing sooner than other fruit trees. 
Moreover, in spite of all its misfortunes, 
we have been able to grow it well enough to 
give the poor a chance to eat it, whereas in 
Europe it is a luxury. Since July, 1880, 
when the first big crop of Southern peaches 
was marketed in the North, America has 
enjoyed peaches for a longer season every 
year than any other country. 

I believe the peach has been considerably 
Americanized because, as long ago as 1888, 
93 per cent. of the dessert and market 
varieties were of American origin, and only 
only one foreigner was at all prominent. 
Moreover, the Southern peaches are not 
such a misfit since the direct importations 
from China of several races that were 
unknown to Europe. 

The peach is all one species, but there 
are five races, as follows: 
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1. The Persian race, oldest of all, and 
comprising the favorite varieties of Europe 
and the northern United States. Crawford, 
an Américan variety, is dominant. 

2. The Indian or Spanish race, which is 
erroneously called the “‘native”’ peach in the 
South. The early Spaniards brought it to 
America, and it ran wild. Here belong 
very late varieties, e.g., Cabler, Columbia, 
Galveston. 

3. The North China race, mostly cling and 
semi-cling fruits, including Elberta, now 
the great market peach of the Middle South. 

4. The South China race, with oval, 
long-pointed fruits and a deep suture. ‘Here 
belongs Honey, the great market peach of 
the far South. 

5. The Peento race, a flat fruit for Flor- 
ida and the far South. Examples, Peento, 
Angel, Waldo. 


EVOLUTION OF PLUMS 


The plums are, to some extent, a real 
exception to the rule that European species 
are not happy in the Eastern United States. 
It is not surprising that they should thrive 
better on the Pacific Coast, but it is sur- 
prising that the European plums should be 
so well adapted to Nova Scotia, Cen- 
tral New England, New York, southern 
Ontario and Michigan. But outside of 
these limits they are a flat failure and inside 
of these limits they come into sharp compe- 
tition with the Japanese plums, which come 
from a climate closely comparable to ours. 

Moreover, even these plums of the Euro- 
pean type have been Americanized, for of the 
283 varieties cultivated in 1872, 39 per cent. 
were of American origin, and by 1891 nearly 
one-half the varieties recommended by the 
American PomologicalSociety were American. 

But the greatest marvel of Pomology is 
the amazing development of our truly 
native plums, over two hundred varieties 
of which have been introduced within forty 
years. In the great continental basin they 
are the only plums that Nature has fitted 
to battle with the black knot, leaf blight, 
and curculio. The story of the plums 
is too long and technical for a magazine 


article, but you can find it in Waugh’s 
book. To 

show the 

modernness 


Or BMNese 
plums I will 
merely say 
that as late as 
1872 Down- 
ing described 
only three na- 
tive plums— 
the Miner, 
Wild Goose, 
and Newman. 


SUMMARY 


By this 
time my read- 
ers must be 
forced to 
these conclu- 


The Elberta, an American variety of peach, which 
extended our peach season about a month, the first 
big Southern crop being marketed in 1889 


sions which Bailey reached in “‘The Sur- 
vival of the Unlike.” 

1. American fruits constantly tend to 
diverge from the foreign types which were 
their parents, and they are, as a rule, better 
adapted to our environments than foreign 
varieties are. 

2. The horticulture of eastern and cen- 
tral North America must constantly tend to 
differentiate itself from that of all countries. 

3. At the expiration of another century 
we should stand upon a basis which is 
nearly, if not wholly, American. 

Please do not jump to the conclusion 
that we advise our readers altogether against 
fruits of European origin. European varie- 
ties are often so much superior in flavor that 
amateurs are often willing to take the 
trouble, expense and risk of growing them. 
I do not even think it worth while for most 
amateurs to inquire into the nativity of 
every fruit they plant. But I do advise 
every one to ask the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 208, and to study that faithfully before 
buying fruit plants of any kind. 

In conclusion, I can claim no credit for 
the figures or ideas here presented. I 
have drawn very freely from Bailey’s “‘ Evo- 
lution of Our Native Fruits,” and “Survival 
of the Unlike,”’ using many phrases without 
quotation marks. So, if any reader detects 


errors herein he should blame me, and if 
he has been entertained, he should thank 
Professor Bailey. 


The ‘Spy apple, an American variety noted for its adaptation to American conditions, 
being remarkably hardy and resistant to insects and diseases 
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The simplest type of sprayer, serviceable in quite 
small gardens and on low-growing plants 


Two efficient nozzles for fine sprays. The upper one 
is adjusted to any angle by a mere turn 


Sprayers that work by compressed air and give a 
continuous spray are desirable for extended work 


Complete Insurance Against Garden Pests—By J. Lukens Kayan, %°" 


SAVE YOUR FRUIT AND SHADE TREES BY HAVING A PROPER OUTFIT —THIS ARTI- 


CLE WILL HELP YOU 


PRAYING, and therefore the use of 
spraying devices, has become a neces- 
sity. The half dozen or so fruit trees 
that furnish a supply of fruit to the dweller 
on the village lot, or to the suburbanite, are 
threatened with extinction unless the owners 
awaken to the fact that the pests: that are 
destroying their trees can be held in check; 
the orchardist already knows it. 

In these days, with state inspectors and 
instructors, and any quantity of literature 
dealing with the destruction and prevention 
of the arch foe of our fruit trees (San Jose 
scale), the majority of people passively watch 
the destruction of fine fruit and ornamental 
trees which could be saved by a slight effort, 
by spraying. 

The necessary ingredients for the remedy 
can be purchased in every community, or 
a first-class article can be had ready-made, 
only requiring dilution with water for use. 

The apparatus is within reach of all and 
can be purchased in a variety of sizes suited 
to the amount of spraying to be done. Each 
outfit, of no matter what size, will pay inter- 
est on the money invested. 

Do not buy a “cheap” sprayer. The 
best equipment for the average home gar- 
den, I think, is a compressed-air sprayer, 


all brass, costing about $8, including a two- 


foot pipe extension and a Mistry nozzle. 
This is cheaper than a barrel pump, and 
will do for all spraying except large trees. 
Do not apply poison sprays to foliage 
which is to serve as food. A proprietary 
article supposed to contain ground oyster 
shells has proved effective for destroying 
all leaf-eating insects and, in the quan- 
tities used, is harmless to human beings. 
For applying powders the best device is a 
can with screw top, thickly perforated with 
holes no larger than a pin point. The pow- 
der will sift through these fine holes in the 
condition of dust, which is just as effective 
as a heavy coating, while it adheres better 
to the foliage, and is not wasteful. Powder 
bellows cost from 75 cents to $2.00. 
Do not wait until the plants are killed by 


TO DECIDE 


blight or defoliated by insects. The only 
sure way is to spray all plants that are known 
to be subject to attacks before the damage 
appears, and always keep a visible coating 
on each plant until all danger has passed. 
Use Bordeaux mixture for fungus diseases, 
and arsenate of lead for leaf-eating insects. 
This poison will not burn the foliage even 
if an overdose is given, but Paris green may. 
The best way is to combine the two sprays 
for blights and insects at the same time. 

Have your spray mixture always ready 
every day the year round. Keep concen- 
trated solutions of sulphate of copper and 
lime in separate receptacles. Two four- 
or five-gallon earthenware crocks will hold 
stock solutions that will make fifty gallons 
of Bordeaux. Put five pounds of sulphate 
of copper in one crock, and six pounds of 
stone lime, slacked and strained, in the 
other. Keep closely covered to exclude dust 
and dirt, dilute and mix as required. Dilute 
the two solutions before mixing as they com- 
bine better. Kept separate, they can be 
used as wanted at short notice, and will not 
deteriorate from standing. Add arsenate of 
lead at the rate of about two ounces to three 
gallons, or two pounds to fifty gallons of 
Bordeaux. 

The simplest form of hand sprayer con- 
sists of a reservoir holding one to two quarts 
of liquid, to which is attached a small pump 
for creating air pressure to force the liquid 
out in a fine mist or spray. This is made 
in both tin and brass, but the purchase of a 
tin or iron one is a waste of money. All 
metal parts that come in contact with the 
spraying sclution should be made of brass, 
whether the machine be of one quart or fifty 
gallons capacity. 

The reservoir and pump of the bottom 
sprayer are made of tin and the rust spots 
show in the photograph; the top one is made 
of brass. While slightly different in con- 
struction, both are similar in use, the bot- 
tom one being the better of the two. For 
the spraying of potted plants, a very few 
outside plants or small bushes, this form 
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UPON THE EXACT APPLIANCE FOR YOUR NEEDS 


will prove effective; but in continued use 
becomes very tiresome. 

Aside from the small syringe-like devices, 
the knapsack sprayer, slung on the back, is 
the oldest form of portable sprayer. The lever 
and handle to operate the pump can be at- 
tached to the tank, on either the right or left 
side, and the spray is continuous. Pump and 
spray cylinder are fastened to a plate clasped 
to the tank with thumb-screws and the whole 
can be easily removed for use on a bucket 
if wanted. The tank has a capacity of four 
gallons. For spraying a mechanical mix- 
ture of kerosene and water a special attach- 
ment is supplied. The type of sprayer 
that has the pump inside the tank, which 
is sealed airtight after filling, is very easy 
to use. The enclosed pump produces an 
air pressure which gives a continuous spray 
for some time. Generally two, and at most 
three pumpings will exhaust the supply of 
solution. The tank has a capacity of four 
gallons, three gallons of solution and one for 
air space. 

Even the best form of portable sprayer 
now on the market (so far as I can find) 
has some petty annoyances accompanying 
its use that could very easily be overcome. 
The sealing ring is made of galvanized iron 
even in the so-called ‘‘all-brass” ones; 
this ring needs careful examination to make 
sure it is smooth, many are rough and cause 
no end of trouble in securing an air-tight 
joint. After some use, these rough places 
cause dents in the rubber gaskets and unless 
the pump is so placed in the tank that the 
high places on this ring and the dents in the 
gasket coincide, it is almost impossible to 
seal it. 

By the use of ladder and extra pipe 
extensions this type of apparatus becomes 
serviceable for trees of moderate size. For 
large trees a tank or barrel outfit will prove 
the most efficient. Such outfits require 
two persons successfully to handle them, 
one to operate the pump and the other 
to direct the spray. 

There are a number of different makes of 
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such outfits, and a variety of sizes, each with 
its special advantages. To make a selec- 
tion, the best way is to get the printed liter- 
ature of the manufacturers and become 
acquainted with the merits claimed by each 
and when the time comes to purchase you 
will be able intelligently to select the style 
suited to your needs. 


THE NOZZLE 


Quite as important as the pump itself 
is the nozzle-— indeed, the efficiency of the 
“spray” rests here. A good spray nozzle 
should produce a fine mist-like spray and be 
equipped with a disgorger that will do its 
work. There are a number of such nozzles. 
There is also the misnamed Bordeaux, 
a very poor makeshift, of very little use for 
spraying that mixture. 

The Mistry nozzle has several good points 
to recommend it. The spray issues through 
a thin metal plate; the volume can be regu- 
lated by having several plates with different 
sized holes in them, using the one suited to the 
work in hand. This change can be quickly 
made, as every adjustment is easily effected 
with the fingers only. No tools are required. 
It can be set to spray straight ahead, or 
given a one-eighth or one-quarter turn; 
saving an extra bend. With this nozzle 
attached to a two-foot pipe extension, both 
sides of the row and the underside of the 
foliage can be sprayed at one passage. 


POWDER-BELLOWS AND SIFTERS 


Powder forms of both insecticides and 
fungicides are often used and have proved 
effective for some purposes. The ordinary 
method of applying powder — through holes 
punched in the hottom of a tin can —is very 
wasteful, but can 
be made very effi- 
cient by using a 
screw-top can, per- 
forated with very 
fine holes; so that 
it is necessary to 
strike the can to 
cause the powder 
to sift through 
these perforations; 
this forces the pow- 
der through in a 
fine dust which set- 
tles on the plant. 
There are some 
very good powder 
guns on the mar- 
ket, but’ they are 
better adapted to 
the large grower 
than to the home 
gardener, because 
of their price and 
the small amount 
of work suited to 
them, and the price 
prohibits their use 
by the latter class. 
Hore hiomice suis 
either of the pow- 
der bellows is bet- 
ter. The long- 


This trap will kill moles, 
but you must study the 
animal’s habits 
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handled one with the funnel-shaped nozzle, 


.known as the Acme powder bellows, is very 


low in price, and does all that the makers 
claim. The funnel-shaped nozzle has a small 
funnel attached to the inside by a wire spring, 
this spreads the powder dust and can be 
removed when not needed. ‘The funnel can 
be removed or set straight, although in the 
form shown it has been the easiest to use. 
The nozzle is unscrewed and one-quarter 
of a pound of powder, no more, is poured 
directly into the bellows. It is operated 
by quick pressure on the handles, the 
quicker the strokes the greater the blast of 
powder. If done when no wind is blowing, 
this dust settles all over the plant in a very 
thin layer, yet heavy enough to be effective. 

The Woodason bellows is a high-grade 
article. Powder placed in the funnel-shaped 
receptacle attached to the nozzle is expelled 
with each action of the bellows, a small 
quantity falling into the nozzle between each 


For dusting on dry powders use some form of bel- 


lows. Useful on cabbages and currant bushes 


stroke. A spreader may be attached to the 
nozzle and there are other attachments for 
the use of sulphur for subduing mildew, and 
for the spraying of liquids. Powder guns 
or bellows must be kept in a dry place. 


TREE—-SCRAPERS 


The rough, loose and peeling portions of 
the bark on the trunk of the tree, which 
serve as breeding places for all manner of 
insects, must be scraped off before apply- 
ing a spray mixture or wash to this portion 
of the tree. 

There are two forms of scraper: the small 
one sold as a short-handle tree scraper, by 
seedsmen, and as a box scraper (at one- 


_ third less price) by hardware dealers, is an 


excellent tool for one-handed close work. 


‘The triangular blade is convex, sets at an 


angle to the handle, is held in place with 
a nut, and may be removed for changing its 
position or for grinding. The long-handled 
one (twenty inches) can be used with both 
hands for hard scraping, or for reaching large 
lower branches. The blade is also triangular, 
but flat and larger than in the short-handled 
iool. It is also held in place by a nut. 


MOLE TRAPS — CATCHING A MOLE 


Moles always have been and most likely 
always will be, a source of disfigurement 
of the lawns and the destruction by uproot- 
ing of both flowering and vegetable plants 
is quite serious. Various remedies have been 
suggested, but the surest and quickest way, 
in my experience, is the use of a mole trap. 


Help the spray to work by scraping off loose bark 
from the trunks of trees 


There are a number of different makes, 
but only two distinct types of mole traps. 
One of low construction works somewhat 
similarly to a steel trap, and is intended 
for use in soft, mellow soils,’as in green 
houses, hot-beds, etc.; the other is tall and 
with sharp prongs that are driven down 
on the mole by a strong spring. This latter 
is the better one for outdoor use. 

To make the use of a mole trap effective 
you must know something of the animal’s 
habits. He works early in the morning 
and late in the evening; you cannot catch a 
mole during the day. I have watched him 
at work and then killed him by plunging 
a trowel or other sharp tocl down through 
the surface of the soil. 

If you will examine the network of 
mounds raised by the mole, you will note 
that there are a number of side branches 
of varying length that lead off from what 
might be called the main runs. Many 
of these short runs the mole will never 
use again. A small 
amount of atten- 
tive study of the a 
mole’s work, com- i 
bined with the (| 
determination to es H 
catch him, will soon 
enable you instinc- 
tively to select the 
proper run and so 
be able to catch the 
mole nearly every 
time. 

When setting the 
trap, first press 
down the soil of the 
burrow and then 
place the trap, 
forcing the sharp 
prongs down into 
the soil several 
times before  set- 
ting; this to make 
sure they will enter 
the soil when the 
trap is sprung; 
otherwise the 
prongs will strike 
the hard soil sud- 
denly and, instead 
of penetrating, will 
only lift the trapand 
the mole escapes. 


The trap set; on being 
sprung the prongs strike 
downward into the mole 


Quality in Peanuts—By T. J. Steed, 3 


A CROP THAT IS OF GREAT IMPORTANCE TO THE SOUTH —THE 


NINE KINDS THAT ARE REALLY WORTH 


GROWING AND THEIR PARTICULAR MERITS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES——WHAT TO GROW IN THE HOME GARDEN 


OME-GROWN 
peanuts are more 
desirable than the bought 


nothing. They can be 
“raised successfully all 
through the South and up 
to New York. The 
Southern farmer can grow 
peanuts for stock feed 
' much cheaper than he 
can grow corn for the 
same purpose and they 
are equally as good for 
stock, and better for hogs 
on account of the oil 
they contain. The yield 
of peanuts is about double 
that of corn, land that 
willpro- 


Bunch type; Vir- 
ginia d uce 


twenty 
bushels of corn, or one- 
third of a bale of cotton 
per acre, will usually pro- 
duce from thirty-five to 
fifty bushels of peanuts 
per acre of bush varieties 
grown close together; the 
yield of the running vari- 
eties is not quite as high. 
The usual price paid for 
peanuts in this section is 
from $1 to $1.5oper bushel. 
Peanuts will succeed on 
any soil, even a very thin 
one without fertilizer; but 
I would not advise plant- 
ing anywhere without a 
little fertilizer. A moder- 
ately rich friable clay loam, 
which is never packed 
very hard by heavy rains 
is probably the best; stiff 
clay also produces heavy 
well-filled pods, but a less- 
er quantity because the 
spikes or peduncles which 
carry the pods cannot push 
themselves into stiff soil 
very well. And remem- 
ber, those that don’t get 
into the soil don’t make 
pods: Very light sandy 
soil may be put in fairly 
good shape for making 
heavy well-filled pods, by 
spreading from a thous- 
and to fifteen hundred 
pounds of lime per acre 
over the soil in the early 
spring when plowing up 
the soil. 
A rich nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer is not only not 


necessary, but injurious Jumbo, 


kind and cost practically . 


Typical pods and peas: 1, Sure Crop. 2, North Carolina. 
6, Virginia. 7, Improved Valencia. 8, Improved North Carolina 


unless the crop is grown for hay only. 
Use a commercial fertilizer containing from 
6 to 8 per cent. of phosphoric acid, 6 to 
Io per cent. of potash and from 1 to 3 per 
cent. of nitrogen. The poorest soil requires 
the most nitrogen, of course. Apply the 
fertilizer at the rate of from four hundred 
to a thousand pounds per acre, and in the 
drill rather than broadcast. 

During the early spring the soil should 
be plowed, broadcast, at least a foot deep, 
so the long main root can penetrate the soil 
freely and deep. Mark out or lay off the 
rows with an eight-inch shovel plow, from 
eighteen inches to three and a half feet, 
for the bush varieties, and from three to five 
feet for the running varieties, distance to be 
judged according to the grade of the soil 
and variety planted. The fertilizer should be 
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8, Tennessee. 4, Spanish. 5, 


drilled in the furrows thus marked out, and 
covered with a five- or six-inch shovel or 
any small plow that will not ridge up the 
rows above the level of the soil. When 
using more than eight hundred pounds of 
fertilizer per acre, mix it with the soil by 
running a small plow through the furrow 
containing it. This should be done a week or 
ten days before planting. 

Plant any time from April to June here 
in the South, but those planted during the 
first part of April usually give the best 
result. In the North plant as early as 
possible. The seed germinates quicker and 
better when shelled, although those with 
thin hull, such as Spanish, Sure Crop, 
North Carolina and Virginia germinate 
satisfactorily when not shelled. Unshelled 
seed must be planted thicker to insure a 
good stand; if too thick 
plants can be easily thin- 
ned. From six to eighteen 
inches is the proper dis- 
tance in drill for bush 
peanuts, and from sixteen 
to thirty-six inches for the 
running varieties. 

One to three bushels of 
unshelled peanuts will 
plant an acre, and from 
four to six ounces of un- 
shelled peanuts will ‘sow 
a hundred feet of row. 
The seed is best covered 
about an inch and a half 
or less. Planting may be 
done by special machines. 
And certain types of corn 
and cotton planters can be 
easily converted into pea- 
nut planters. 

Just as soon as the plants 
are large enough, begin cul- 
tivation. For the first 
plowing use a small shovel 
and scraper, or a small 
sweep that will run shal- 
low and not throw too 
much soil to the plants. 
Level ploughing is essen- 
tial for the running va- 
rieties, but for bush kinds, 
deep’ ploughing which 
banks the soil up to the 
bushes is needed. Con- 
tinue cultivation until the 
plants have made sufficient 
growth to prevent the 
weeds and grass from mak- 
ing headway. I usually 
give bush peanuts three to 
four ploughings, and I use 
a larger plough at each 
succeeding cultivation. 

Harvest before any frost, 
so that the vines can be 
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used for stock feed. The grower can 
judge just when is the best time for 
digging his peas better than I can tell here. 
They are usually ripe when the vines turn 
a little yellowish and begin dropping their 
leaves. The large Jumbo sort should not 
be dug until just a few days before the 
usual time for frost, as they will continue 
to mature nuts, and the earlier matured ones 
are not likely to germinate on account of the 
thick, strong hulls which protect them. 
The earliest matured nuts on the thin-hulled 
kinds will often begin germination, especially 
during a wet season. 

Bush peanuts grown in small quantities 
for home use may be easily pulled up by 
hand, if the soil is loose and there is no grass 
to trouble, or they may be ploughed up 
with a turning plough or a small potato 
digger. Running varieties may also be dug 
the same way, or they may be dug with fork 
or spade. Where peanuts are grown in 
large quantities for commercial purposes 
they are harvested by a machine which digs, 
shakes the soil off the vines, and piles them 
at one operation; it does the work of seven 
hands and does it better. 

Peanuts should be allowed to remain in 
little piles until they are dry, for which they 
require from two to four days, after drying 
they may be stacked, but I have always 
preferred storing them in a house, as both 
vines and pods are kept in better condition, 
unless they are to be picked in a few days. 

‘The usual price for picking peanuts by 
hand is twenty to thirty-five cents per 
bushel. This is a rather expensive and 
slow method, the most economical is by the 
machine pickers, which pick from two to 
five hundred bushels per day. 

The best time for selecting seed is picking 
time. Select seed from well matured vines 
with the largest quantity of well filled pods. 
Selection improves both quality and quantity. 
This is one of the cheapest and easiest ways 
of increasing the yield of peanuts. 

‘There are four distinct types of peanut 
now grown, two in the bunch and two in the 
running sorts. The bunch varieties are the 
best for home use on account of their upright 
growth, which permits their being grown 
closer together, and their cultivation and 
harvesting is easier. 

The smallest peanut in existence is the 
Spanish, which represents one type, and the 
only variety in this type. The Spanish 
peanut is very early, prolific and of a compact 
upright growth, with the pods close to the 
main root. Pods fill out extra well with two 
peas to a pod, and mature a crop from 95 
to 120 days from planting. Color of peas, 
a light brown. 

In the other type of bush peanut there 
are four or five varieties, of which the 
Virginia Bush is the most popular. The 
growth is very upright, and dwarf; pods 
produced close to the main roots, usually 
two peas to a pod, sometimes three; color, 
light brown. Plant very prolific, same 
size pod as the Virginia (running) and of the 
same good quality. Matures a crop in from 
120 to 140 days. 

Tennessee, or Georgia Red, makes a 
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Peanuts are great nitrogen gatherers. Note the nod- 
ules on the roots; they are bacteria colonies 


rather tall growth, with pods clustered, near 
the main root; as prolific and as early as 
the Spanish. Pods contain from three to 
four seeds of a dull red color. 

The improved North Carolina is very 
similar in every way to the Tennessee red, 
and I am not sure it is a different variety, 
although the pods are considerably larger. 

The improved Valencia, was introduced 
about three years ago. It is very similar in 
growth to the old Spanish, but the pods are 
much larger and longer, and contain from 
three to five peas each, packed very closely 
in the pods, like the clubby potato lima beans. 
Peas are a dull red color, vines very prolific; 
growth tall. As early as the Spanish. 

Sure Crop originated in Georgia about 


two years ago, as the result of a cross be- 
tween the Spanish and one of the large 
varieties. It makes a very compact upright 
growth and is very prolific. The pods are 
close to the main root, and usually contain 
two peas, sometimes three. Both pods and 
peas are very much larger than the Spanish. 
Color of peas, a dull red. A few days later 
than the Spanish. 

Of the running peanuts we have only three 
distinct varieties, divided into two types, 
of which the Jumbo, or Dixie Giant is one, 
and the only variety in its type. These 
Jumbo peanuts are sold under several dif- 
ferent names, such as New Orleans Special, 
Giant of the Mississippi Valley, and Mam- 
moth Bush. The vines make a mammoth 
growth (sometimes a single plant will cover 
a space of more than six feet in diameter) 
and are very prolific. The pods and peas 
are extra large; pods are more than twice 
as large as in the Virginia; the peas are a 
light brown color, of a fine sweet flavor, 
much better than other sorts. They will 
mature a crop in from 130 to r50 days from 
planting. 

The second vine type, exemplified by 
Virginia, makes a very rank growth, and 
the crop matures earlier. The pods contain 
two peas each, sometimes three, the peas 
light brown, hulls very thin. 

The North Carolina, of the same type, 
has much smaller pods, and peas of a dull 
brown color. The vines are not quite as 
large as the Virginia, but they are more 
prolific. This variety is most popular in 
some sections of the South for growing 
between rows of corn for hogs’ pasture, 
because they contain a much greater amount 
of oil than the other running sorts. They 
mature a crop from one to two weeks earlier 
than the Virginia. 

I am aware of only one disease, ‘‘rust,”’ 
that has ever damaged the peanuts. It will 
happen from insufficient potash in the soil, 
too damp a soil, and ploughing when too wet. 

Wood lice are the only insect that has 
given trouble. 


The Jumbo type is famous for the great development of the plant 
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MAY CATCH YOU IF YOU DON’T WATCH 
OUT. SO BE PATIENT! NOTHING IS 
GAINED BY TOO EARLY PLANTINGS. HAVE 
EVERYTHING READY FOR PLANTING, 
BUT WAIT UNTIL THE GROUND IS WARM 


I MUST garden better than they garden at 

home, if I wish the respect of the parents 
in my community.” Thisis a statement made 
by one teacher about his school garden work. 

What is the trouble with our school garden 
work? The matter is we play atit. Children 
often are taught absolutely wrong. They 
go to the garden in the most trifling sort of 
mood. Most school-garden teaching fosters 
this sort of thing. The garden lessons 
should be as sound and serious as those of 
any other subject which is well taught. 

For example you intend to teach the 
class how to make furrows. There is a 
right and simple way. There is a wrong and 
awkward way. A child need not stand 
humped up like a kangaroo for this furrow- 
making process. His tool should be a skilful 
instrument in his hand. Look on page 177 
of the April GARDEN MAGAZINE and see just 
how the hoe should be held. Have the boys 
and girls study these pictures and prepare 
for their lesson just as they would prepare 
for a history lesson. 

Good gardening is an art and a science. 
Look through these magazine pages care- 
fully and you will get practical help. Ask 
us concerning the points that bother you. 
Get a local gardener to help. Do not be 
afraid about asking questions to learn how. 
Be more afraid of this poor play sort of 
gardening. That kind is not worth the 
time spent on it. School gardening should 
be carried on for actual knowledge and not 
for weak sentimentality. 

You insult a child by putting into his 
hands the poor sort of tools which most 
people buy for children. Have you had 
sent to your school spading forks, the prongs 
of which any twelve-year-old boy could 
easily bend with his fingers? I have. 
Refuse to.take such tools. They are a waste 
of good money. They are mere playthings, 
and ludicrous ones at that. Buy only strong, 
firmly made tools. Rakes and hoes that 
rattle in their sockets, trowels that bend, 
these are the tools often put into the hands 
of children. Wouldn’t you refuse a pencil 
that broke short off on first using? Give the 
children real tools, real lessons, good seed 
and proper conditions for working. 

Most of the children’s garden pictures 
sent in are worthless. Why? ‘There are 
several reasons. Often times the camera 
itself is poor. Again, too much is attempted 


Conducted by 
ELLEN EDDY SHAW 
New York 


in one small picture. If you wish to take 
a picture of furrow-making, take a picture 
of furrow-making, not of a big garden spot, 
many children and incidentally a boy or girl 
making a furrow. ‘This means that the one 
thing you wish to illustrate becomes a mere 
incident in the picture. Get right down to 
business. Take for your own sake pictures 
which tell real stories. We'll be glad of 
such pictures. They become a credit to 
your teaching and your methods of work. 

Talking of pictures, turn to the cover of 
this magazine. I’m proud to say this was 
sent in to us during our 1909 competition. 
Notice it shows something. That something 
is fine mass effect. It is a part of the work 
done by the Tracy School children in their 
improvement of the school grounds. It’s a 
bit of artistic American school planting. 
We are proud of it. 

So this month let us get our inspiration 


This hole is being made larger so that the roots 
will not be cramped 


Press good soil about roots. Note extent of hole. 
One man is standing in it 
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from this work of the Tracy School. When 
you set out to improve your school grounds 
plan to make them just as lovely as possible. 
Mind you, not as expensive as possible, but 
as charming as possible. 


Tree Planting for Arbor Day 


Best get your tree. If you go to the 

woods to choose one, select a tree from 
a rather open spot. The smaller the tree, 
in season, the better for transplanting pur- 
poses. When you dig up the tree measure 
how deep it sets below the surface of the 
ground. If any of the rootlets are bruised cut 
these off. If left on, the entire root may die. 

Just a few simple directions for planting 
if carefully followed are sufficient: 

(t) Dig a hole large enough and deep 
enough to accommodate the roots without 
cramping. Allow so that the tree will sit 
one inch lower than it did before. 

(2) Place the top soil on one side of the 
hole; on the other the poorer subsoil. If 
the top soil is very poor, get some good, 
rich, black soil. 

(3) Place good soil in the bottom of the hole. 

(4) Put the tree on this layer, spreading 
the roots out carefully. 

(5) Shovel over the roots rich soil. See 
that it goes in between the roots. Don’t 
be afraid to use your fingers for this work. 

(6) The poorer soil goes in on top. 

(7) Tramp the soil down with your feet, 
making firm about the tree trunk. 

(8) If the planting comes late in the warm 
weather make the soil into a soft mud with 
plenty of water, in this form washing it in 
between and about the roots, so all roots and 
rootlets come in direct contact with the mud. 

(9) Last of all cut the tree back, shorten- 
ing the larger branches about one-quarter 
their length. 

There are a few good reasons why trans- 
planted trees die. Bruised and cramped 
roots, soil loosely put in and not packed 
about the roots, insecure and careless 
planting, too little pruning, these are the 
usual causes of disaster. 

If directions are carefully followed, the 
trees will do well. Trees satisfactory for 
school purposes are: maple, poplar, oak 
and plane trees. There are others, to be 
sure. These are suggested because of good 
results obtained by children. 
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A Vacant Lot Made to Blossom 


| eee spring the boys of the Wallach School 
started a garden. A real estate agent gave 
them the use of a lot 18x 125 feet, a lot not 
altogether desirable. As it is located between two 
houses, the southern side is in shadow almost the 
entire day. Then, as it is the only unimproved 
lot in the neighborhood it had been used as a dump- 
ing ground. The weeds and trash were removed 
at much expense. 

There are two sixth grades in the Wallach School, 
and in order to benefit as many as possible both 
classes were assigned gardens here. Two boys 
were put to each plot, thus giving each individual 
about forty square feet, entirely too small a space 
for a twelve-year-old boy. A path four feet wide 
divided the two schools. One class of twenty boys 
worked once a week from nine to half-past ten; the 
other class of twenty-three from half-past ten until 
twelve. The planting was uniform, a row of 
nasturtiums bordering the path, a row of radishes 
and parsley sown together, two rows of string beans, 
five tomato plants — the dwarf Stone, and last a 
row of lima beans trained on the houses and the 
fences in the rear. All of the staking of plots was 
done by the boys and the measuring of lines for 
the rows. Each boy was furnished with a rake and 
a Dutch hoe. These were kept in a tool box at 
the rear of the yard. 

When vacation came the work was volunteer 
work. Where there had been two boys to a plot 
there was now one who yolunteered to continue 
during the summer. The crop returns show a total 
of: tomatoes, 13 pecks; string beans, 144 pecks; 
radishes, 146 bunches; lima beans, 32 quarts; 
nasturtiums in abundance. 

The market value of these crops is probably 
about one-third of the expense of preparing the 
land. But the benefit to the boys cannot be meas- 
ured commercially. 

Washington, D. C. SusAN SIPE, 
Supervisor of Gardens. 


Things to be Attended To at Once 


READ over not only the following reminder, but 
the one on the first page of the magazine. 

(z) Be sure the soil of the seed bed is fine, free 
from all lumps before any planting. 

(2) Sow seeds of hardy flowers. 

(3) Transplant from the frame those vegetables, 
like cabbage, which can stand frost, if hardened 
to it. 

(4) Cannas may be planted. 

(5) Watch the hot beds and cold frames care- 
fully on account of sudden changes in the weather. 

(6) Cover the pea seedlings with chicken wire 
if the sparrows bother. 

(7) Do not plant too soon. When the ground is 
cold and damp nothing is gained. But the garden 
itself should be already for planting. 

(8) Be ready for the Arbor Day tree planting. 

(9) Pick out shrubs from the table in last month’s 
magazine. ‘This table gives you help so that color 
effect may be worked out. If you wish color in the 
winter choose Berberis vulgaris or the common 
barberry. If you wish color in the early spring 
Forsythia suspensa. Weigela is the shrub which 
flowers best under trees. The shrub table will 


give vou all the information you need. 
(zo) Consult this planting table. 


Know it: 


The proposed garden spot must be cleaned of all rubbish 
before plowing or spading 
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In the Wallach garden observe lima beans trained 
to side of house 


OUTDOOR PLANTING TABLE 


Depth to Distance Apart of 
Name Plant A. Seeds B. Furrows 

Beans(bush) | 2 in.} 12-20 in. Bpets 
Beets . . 14 in. 4-9 in. | 12-15 in. 
Cabbage. . 4% in.| 20-24 in. 3 it. 
Corn 14 in. 3 it. 3-4 ft. (hills) 
IGS 5S = 4 in. 6-8 in. | 12-18 in. 
Muskmelon. im tha 4-6 ft. 4-6 ft. (hills) 
Onion . .| - 4in.| 4-12 in. | 10-12 in. 
Parsley) =) 3 in. 6 in. t ft. 
Pepper en. 4 in. 18 in. 2 it. 
Potato 5 in.| 12-18 in. | 24-36 in. (hills) 
Pumpkin . tZin.| 8-roft. | 8-10 ft. (hills) 
Radish $ in. 3 in. 6-8 in. 
Tomato 4-1 in. 3 it. 3 ft. (hills) 
Turnip $ in. 6 in. 12 in. 


Suggestions for Schools 


ig YOU have a north corner why not start a wild- 

flower garden. Have the boys bring black 
soil from the woods. Transplant ferns into this. 
Pick out the wild flowers you wish and transplant 
after their blossoming time into this garden. Plants 
which will give a continuous round of blossoms 
throughout the season are hepatica, violet, saxifrage, 
columbine, anemone, false Solomon’s seal, wake 
robin, bell flower, bluet, meadow rue and aster. 
There are many others. Work up your own wild- 
flower garden. If the soil is rich and black from 
the woods you should have no trouble. 

Plant dwarf nasturtium on strips of land close to 
the building. Where soil is poor you can grow 
cornflowers. They stand all sorts of soil adversity. 

If your building is of brick break the monotony 
of its walls with the ampelopsis vine. 

The California privet is the fastest-growing 
hedge plant. If you prefer a break of fast-growing 
trees use the poplar. 

The children should be quite familiar with their 
garden spaces, the seeds they are to plant and the 
method of planting before they go into the real 
garden. This offers good live work along lines of 
arithmetic, language and spelling. 

For turning over of soil in small gardens, the spad- 
ing fork is tool sufficient. The large garden needs 


String off the seed bed and rake it fine, 
breaking up all lumps 
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the plow. Spade down to the limit of the fork’s 
prongs, working into the soil barn-yard manure. 
Break up all lumps and rake the ground until 
perfectly fine and smooth. Chemical fertilizer in 


the form of phosphates acts on soil as a tonic does 
on the appetite. The barn-yard dressing does not 
act as quickly on the plants but has more lasting 


value. So it is good to use both kinds of fertilizer 
on the school garden. 
If you have no way to provide for summer care 


.then why not plant radish and lettuce at school? 


You will get results from these before the vacation. 
Then you can leave the school garden all cleaned 
up after having obtained one crop. Throw the 
rest of the work into the children’s own back yards. 

One way to have great masses of brilliant and 
not very harmonious color in one garden is to break 
these clashing colors with masses of white or green. 
The white might be white asters, or, if low-border 
plants will do, then use sweet alyssum or candy- 
tuft. Mignonette, being so nearly all green, gives 
at a distance an all-green effect, and so may well be 
used to break up unpleasing color combinations. 
Wide paths between garden spots also help. 
Although at a distance the paths lose outline and 
seem almost to disappear. 

The country school problem is usually that of 
improvement of grounds. Clean up your property, 
plant trees, fix the streets and gutters. If there are 
unsightly outbuildings, cover these with vines. 
Morning glories and climbing nasturtiums grow fast. 


Suggestions for the Older Boys 
and Girls 


(2 IS a good plan to take a strip of land at home 
and see what you can make out of it. One 
can estimate the value of his crop without necessarily 
selling his products. For example, take a pieceof land 
and plant to potatoes. See just how much money 
your actual yield would bring at market prices. 
Or, see who can raise the finest, most perfect corn. 
Here is a good experiment. Take two pieces of 
land the same size, but not so near together that 
rains will wash the soil of one plot on to the other. 
Send to your nearest experiment station for inocu- 
lated soil. Spread it evenly over the top of one of 
the plots. Do not inoculate the other. Plant the 
same number of beans on each plot. See from 
which plot you get the most and best beans. Or 
get the bacteria and inoculate the seeds yourself. 

Did you ever try raising flax, cotton or other 
fibre plants? : 

If you think the soil of the garden plot is acid, 
make a chemical test. This is done in the following 
manner. Get some blue litmus paper at the drug 
store. Ten cents’ worth is enough for many tests. 
Touch a piece of it with vinegar. Notice that acid 
turns blue litmus red. Get a small sample of earth 
from your garden plot. Wet a piece of litmus and 
bury in this soil. Leave fora time. If when you 
take it out the paper has turned red, you know 
the soil is acid. Sweeten the garden plot with that 
soil sweetener, lime. 


Contest BULLETIN.—Let us hear of your results 
in bulb-growing even if you are not entirely satis- 
fied and dropped out of the contest. It is not a bit 
too early to register for the 1910 Garden Contest. 
Write and find out full particulars concerning the 
conditions of the contest and the prizes offered. 


—*, 
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Measure off carefully the place for each rew, drivei? 


stakes, and string across 


24? 


ejoemence 


(Epitor’s Note.—We want to know how 
successful workers do things — in order to put 
actual experiences before our thousands o, 
readers im all parts of the country. Every 
reader 1s invited to contribute a short note on 
some interesting experience. Just state the 
facts about some ingenious idea that you have 
actually worked out yourself or have seen.) 


I have noticed that a number of my neigh- 
bors put their parsley bed some distance 
from their kitchens. I think parsley ought 
to be right by, or very near, the kitchen, 
so that whenever the cook needs it she can 
easily go out and pick as much as she 
needs.—W. J. Y. 


Two years ago I had two strong snap- 
dragon plants that I was very loath to lose 
when autumn came. One I potted and 
treated as a house plant, keeping it in an 
unheated attic room in a sunny south win- 
dow, and it bloomed for me there in the 
spring. The other I left in the ground, tied 
it up in straw when I did my rosebushes 
early in December, and then covered it with 
a large flower pot. It stood the winter, and 
in the summer grew to a large and unus- 
ually handsome plant, filled with bloom. I 
tried to carry it over a second winter the 
same way, but failed. My conclusion is 
that snapdragons may be made biennials, 
but probably not perennials in this climate, 
by giving them winter protection. Here- 
after I shall try to have each year one lot 
of second-year plants — larger and more 
full of bloom than first-year plants —B. M. F. 


The perennial gaillardia (Gaillardia aris- 
tata) is a Texas plant. The crown nearly 
always winter-kills in this region, and I pre- 
sume it does in all cold, wet soils. Under 
fairly favorable conditions, however, young 
plants will come up from the live parts of 
the roots some little distance from the crown; 
but as these show themselves later than 
shoots from any sound crown would, people 
imagine the plants are dead and dig them 
up. If left alone for a longer time, how- 
ever, they would have furnished the season’s 
bloom. Plants taken up in the fall and 
heeled in or potted, and kept from severe 
frost until brought into heat in February, 
furnish root cuttings, which will produce 
plants for summer bloom. Cuttings made 
in the fall also make good plants, and seed 
sown in heat in February will produce plants 
that will bloom the same year.—W. C. E. 
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A mass of English primroses (Primula 
vulgaris) in my hardy border is edged with 
bird-foot violets (Viola pedata), trans- 
planted from the wild. The combination 
was accidental, but most successful. The 
blending of the pale yellow and the delicate 
blue is charming —F. B. C. 


Have other women who love to work in 
their gardens discovered that chamois gloves 
are the perfect solution to the glove problem ? 
They don’t get as stiff as kid ones, and when 
soiled can be washed with soap and luke- 
warm water. Don’t rinse the soap out, as 
it keeps them soft and nice.—L. M. 


Nearly all my neighbors use a hose with 
which to water their gardens. I think in 
most instances this is a very poor policy, 
for I believe the cold water chills the plants 
and injures them, to a certain extent. I buy, 
each season, five or six molasses barrels which 
I paint both inside and out to make them 
last. Every morning I fill the barrels with 
water from my hose, and take the water 
from the barrels in the afternoon as I need 
it for the garden.—W. J. Y. 


Planting a large circular or oval bed with 
tulips is at times vexatious. You have your 
ground all prepared — a nice soft bed where- 
on to set the bulbs — but the centre is not 
within reach from the edge. To avoid tramp- 
ling down the soil use a stout board, thick 
enough so as not to bend under the weight 
of a man, and long enough to reach across 
the bed. The middle of very large beds 
may thus be reached without pressing the 
soil in the least. Two two-by-fours placed 
side by side will answer. —C. L. M. 


I planted my vegetable garden in rows, 
putting a pinch of Shirley poppy seeds among 
the beets and carrots. They opened in 
every shade from faintest pink to almost 
black, the beet and carrot leaves making 
just the right background. When putting 
in the peas and early corn a scattering of 
carnation seed went down those lines. By 
the time the peas were in blossom the pop- 
pies were in bloom. The single ones looked 
like satin and the double were great pom- 
poms, many as large as teacups. Picking 
off the seed pods kept the plants blooming 
over a month. The seeds can be planted 
any time after a rain—J. S. S. 


Owing to a stress of garden work my 
beets and carrots were not thinned out last 
summer, and from one sowing of each early 
in the spring, we had young beets until the 
autumn, and all winter have been eating 
young carrots, pulled and stored just before 
frost. Of course, we kept using the largest 
vegetables all summer, and the roots were 
sweet and tender long after there were no 
more in the markets. Sometimes they got 
ahead of me, and crowded up out of the 
ground, but neither split nor dried out. At 
first we boiled the ‘‘beet tops and bottoms” 
together; but as soon as the roots were large 
enough, used them separately, as two vege- 
tables.—H. M. O’C. 
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This year my hyacinth bulbs growing in 
water would not root freely. The white ones 
came first, but bloomed in a half-hearted 
way — short and stumpy. I experimented 
with the others, and have them blooming 
to the height of nine inches. The blossom 
stems grow an inch a day, by actual measure- 
ment, and with almost no roots at all. 
This is accomplished by placing a tumbler 
over the bulb as soon as the flowering spikes 
are well developed. The bulb is kept in a 
dark closet until it has developed sufficiently 
for the buds to show color, and when brought 
into the light is placed on the floor by a 
radiator. The moisture forms inside the 
glass, hence the quick growth. As the stem 
grows I change the tumbler to a pint jar, 
and finally to a quart jar —Mrs. H. S. L. 


It is strange that so little credit is given 
to the common bayberry for its decorative 
qualities. In Bergen County, N. J., we 
have Myrica cerifera (Carolinensis) in great 
abundance, growing usually in the most 
abandoned places, such as railroad swamps 
or the sandy slopes of hills. In the fall it 


bears its close clusters of small white balls, 
and holds them well through the winter. 
Branches brought into the house, if not 
shaken too violently, will retain them tll 
summer; and they have a delightful odor. 
If the branches are put into water, the buds 


Try forcing some bayberry branches in water this 
spring. The blossoms appear before the leaves 


on the tips sprout into tender green leaflets. 
Either people do not care for things that are 
common, or else have no perception of deco- 
rative possibilities, for those around here 
pay no attention whatever to the bay- 
berries as long as they are outdoors. We 
have been much surprised to read in 
THE GARDEN Macazine that other people 
grow the bayberry bushes entirely for their 
bronzing foliage. One writer remarked 
that the berries were insignificant, but that 
it did not matter anyway, as the plants were 
dicecious, and were valuable for their leaves, 
not their fruit. This, I am sure, is under- 
stating the qualities of a wonderful winter- 
cheer-giver. And what is to prevent plant- 
ing both kinds of bushes?—J. D. W. 


Where to Plant the Stone Fruits 


We the apples and pears are the best tree 

fruits for the Northern States, we would not 
wish to do without the stone fruits. The trees 
bearing the stone fruits, as compared with the 
apple and pear trees, are shorter-lived, and the 
fruit more quickly perishes after ripening, but the 
trees come into bearing sooner and require less land, 
so that they are therefore better adapted to garden 
culture than the standard 
apples and pears. 

Do not make the mistake of 
planting foreign varieties, hab- 
ituated to a warm region, in 
our cold climate. If I had 
taken the advice of experienced 
and conservative fruit growers, 
it would have kept me from 
making costly errors. A New 
York nurseryman recommend- 
ed Japan plums for general 
planting in New York State. 
I bought a lot of trees, and 
planted them on rather low rich 
ground, where some European 
plums were doing fairly well. 
The trees grew rapidly for 
four or five years, and were 
entirely satisfactory, then began 
to gradually die, and two years 
later every one was dead. I 
also lost some sweet cherries 
and peach trees which the 
nurseryman told me I could 
grow. ? 


CHERRIES 


From personal experience it 
is perfectly safe to plant sour 
cherries anywhere in New York, 
and in most of the Northern States. I know of no 
stone fruit I would plant with more confidence than 
the Early Richmond and Montmorency cherries. 


Turn the chickens into the plum orchard. They 
will help destroy the curculio 


The English Morello generally thrives well, but 
the Montmorency cherry may be placed at the head 
of all sour cherries. It makes a very symmetrical 
and handsome tree. 

A block of sour cherries on our farm is the most 
profitable fruit of many kinds grown. These trees 
were planted on a slope. The soil was loamy 
red sandstone, had grown corn and clover, and 
was only moderately rich. ‘The trees were planted 
twenty feet apart each way, and cultivated crops 


Plant Japanese plums on high ground. The trees bear large crops if early blossoms are 


not killed by the frost 


were grown between them for two or three years, 
after which the ground was seeded to clover and 
other grasses. 

The proper way to grow a cherry tree is to clip 
the end of the branches each year to aid nature a 
little in keeping the correct form, and an occasional 
slight thinning of the branches to let in sunshine. 
This is all the pruning the cherry tree needs. Grow 
in moderately rich soil. The cherry tree is more 
hardy and longer-lived when planted on an eleva- 
tion, in well-drained soil that is not too rich in 
nitrogen. A slow but steady growth makes the 
best tree. 

It is my experience that the sweet cherries are 
too tender to live many years, outside of the peach 
belt, unless given special culture. In the peach belt 
Black Tartarian, Windsor and Bing are good 
varieties of black cherries, and Yellow Spanish 
and Napoleon of yellow cherries. These will 
thrive in about the same conditions as does the 
peach. 


CONCERNING PLUMS 


For a plum tree that will give fruit when the 
foreign varieties are all dead, plant the American 
or native plums of the Wild Goose type. Few 
nurserymen catalogue the native plums because 
as yet there is no demand for them and because 
it is easier to grow the European and Japanese 
trees. However if you live in the peach belt and 
want an abundance of plums of rather inferior 
quality but which are very good for canning, plant 
the Japan varieties. 
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In Southeastern New York (which is outside the 
peach belt) where the temperature sometimes falls 
to 20 degrees below zero, I plant the Japan plums 
on high land, and not in very rich soil and the trees 
do not winter-kill. A number of the Japan plum 
trees I have mentioned, that finally winter-killed on 
low rich soil, were entirely hardy in the same locality 
when planted on high ground; but they have 
blossomed so early in the season that the fruit has 
been killed, anc the trees have produced a crop. 
only about every third year 
I think if I wanted Japan 
plums I would plant the Bur- 
bank, with a few trees of 
Abundance and Red June. 

The European plums can 
be grown fairly well in all 
parts of New York, and in 
latitudes not colder, but re- 
member the principle that a 
tree or plant is made hardy or 
tender by its environment, 
and so plant them on an 
elevation, when possible, and 
in not over-rich soil. On the 
farm the best place for all fruit 
trees, and especially the stone 
fruits, is on an exposed hill- 
side, or on elevations and 
knolls, where there is natural 
drainage. Do not force the 
growth of the trees with 
nitrogen; exposure and slow 
growth, I maintain, will make 
a tree hardy and long-lived. 

The most of the European 
plums will live a few years and 
bear fine fruit when planted 
on low ground in the alluvial 
soils that are rich in humus, 
and are worth planting under 
such conditions if one can do no better. 

European plums are.subject to the curculio and 
black knot, which invest these more than the Japanese 


This shows the right height and form of orchard 
trees. The fruit is within reach 
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and natives. Some people plant plums in the 
chicken yard or the chicken coops near the trees, 
in order that the chickens may eat the curculio, 
which fall off when the trees are slightly shaken. 
Curculio catchers are used in large plum orchards. 
The black knot on plum and cherry trees is best 
controlled by cutting out and burning well such 
branches on which it first appears. 

In my opinion the best European plums for 
planting in New York are Reine Claude, Brad- 
shaw, Shropshire Damson and Fellenburg. 


PEACH AND APRICOT 


The best dessert stone fruits are the peach and 
apricot. The peach family is semi-hardy, and its 
general culture is restricted to certain conditions 
of climate; sections in our country having such 
conditions are known as “peach belts.” 

One method which is most certain to give satis- 
factory results to growers who live outside of the 
peach belts is winter protection by covering. The 
trees may be headed low and trained to trellises 
or to the side of buildings, in a similar way to the 
grape vine, then covered with straw and burlap 
during winter. Another plan which I know has 
worked well, where the temperature seldom goes 
lower than 20 or 25 degrees below zero, is to harden 
the trees by planting them in rather poor soil, 
in the same way I have described for plums. 
Amongst the Japanese plums I have mentioned 
that were tender on low land and hardy on high 
land were some peach trees. These all died on 
the low land, but were hardy on the high land. 

For the family garden or orchard, the Champion 
is about the best peach we now have, as it is both 
hardy and of high quality. Greensboro and Hill’s 
Chili are also good. The apricot is a little more 
tender than most varieties of peaches, but is given 
the same culture. It is not grown in New York, 
except under the most favorable conditions. 

In the latitude of New York, I advise spring 
planting of all fruits, and the planting may be con- 
tinued up to the time they begin to leaf out. If 
trees are wanted for immediate planting, buy two 
or three year old trees from the nearest reputable 
nursery, although if one can afford to wait, it is 
better to buy one year old trees, and plant them in 
nursery rows, letting them grow one or two years to 
get acclimated to local conditions. Trees freshly dug 
on one’s own place all live and grow with little check. 

Therefore, plant stone fruits on well-drained: 
land that was cultivated last year, and put the 
trees from fifteen to twenty feet apart in the orchard 
and somewhat less in the garden. A row of trees 
can be planted along one side of the vegetable 
garden, division fences, driveways, etc. 

The trees should be cultivated during the first 
two or three years and the best way is to grow hoed 
crops between them. Make the soil just rich 
enough so that the trees will make a rather slow, 
thrifty growth. Head back to one or two feet for 
the garden, and two or three for the orchard. 
Prune to get the vase form after the tree is started 
right, do not prune too closely, as the leaves are the 
feeding organs of the tree, and the larger the leaf 
surface, the greater its growth. 

New York. W. H. JENKINS. 


The Best Fruit Districts 


EX THE December issue of THE GARDEN MaGa- 
ZINE, page 252, reply is made to F. R. S. that 

the best table grapes-come from the north central 

and northwestern parts of the State of New York. 

This leads me to suggest that the most intensive 
part of the Chautauqua grape belt is in the State 
of Pennsylvania, more grapes being shipped from 
the little town of Northeast, Pennsylvania, than 
from any other town in the world. 

This section, in reality, is an extension of the 
Chautauqua belt of Western New York into Erie 
County, Pennsylvania, along the southern shore 
of Lake Erie. 

The region of next most intportance is the Keuka 
district in the so-called ‘‘Finger Lakes” district 
in the west-central part of the State. 

Virginia and Pennsylvania feel, too, and with 
justice, that Western New York does not surpass 
them in the production of the finest apples, though 
she does in the quantity of product. Considering 
this, and also the rapid extension of orchards in 
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these States, should they not also be included in 
the sections of the Eastern United States from 
whence the finest apples come? 


Washington, D. C. H. J. WILDER: 


Bagging Grapes 

Dee accompanying photograph is a much more 

powerful sermon on the advantages to be 

obtained from bagging grapes than one composed 
of words alone. 

I read in a bulletin received from the United 

States Department of Agriculture that both the 

quan‘ity and quality of grapes could be improved 


Bag yours when the 
blossoms are fully matured and outwit their enemies 


Bagged and unbagged grapes. 


by enclosing each bunch in a common paper bag 
at the time when the blossoms are fully matured, 
but just before the grapes begin toform. I decided 
to experiment. 

The vine selected was a strong, healthy Moore’s 
Early, which had been pruned by the Kniffen 
system. Some twelve or fifteen bunches were 
selected at random, and carefully enclosed in com- 
mon yellow paper bags, size number five. The 
result is very apparent in the photograph. The 
bunch on the right was not bagged, that on the left 
side was. The photograph simply reproduces 
the conditions as they were, neither of the bunches 
illustrated being selected because it exaggerated the 
results one way or the other. 

The method is simple. Simply slip the bag over 
the bunch, tie the neck tightly around the stem, 
and with a knife make a small hole in the lowest 
corner to let out the water. 


Illinois. ROYDEN E. TULL. 


Planting the Plum Trees 


| ee who have studied Japanese plums, in 

relation to self-fertility, have come to the con- 
clusion that most of them are self-fertile. Certainly 
if three or four varieties are grown in the same 
orchard, and if the planting is not on such a scale 
as to make large blocks of each variety, there should 
be no question about cross-pollination. As a rule, 


-however, the domestica plums, such as Lombard 


and the prunes, do not cross readily with the Jap- 
anese varieties. 

In this cross-pollination question, it is fair to say 
that there are a great deal of misstatement and mis- 
conception. Asa general principle, plum orchards 
bear better when varieties are intermingled. The 
same does not hold true so strongly in the case of 
apples or cherries, but it is a pretty good principle 
to keep in mind in the planting of all fruits. Some 
of the sweet cherries seem to fail on account of self- 
sterility, but I imagine that other causes enter in, 
and many plant fruit only to be destroyed by the 
curculio or brown rot. Sometimes this failure is 
charged to self-sterility. 


New York JOHN CRAIG. 
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Brown Rot of Beaches 


ROWN rot has long been recognized as a most 

destructive disease of stone fruits, particularly 

the peach. It is a fungous disease. Spraying with 

diluted Bordeaux mixture has been most commonly 

recommended, but it must be applied during the 
growing season and it then injures the foliage. 

A cheap and simple remedy for this disease has 
been found in the self-boiled lime-sulphur wash. 
which can be applied throughout the growing sea- 
son with but little danger of injury to the fruit or 
foliage. By mixing arsenate of lead with the fung- 
icide, curculio can be destroyed at the same time. 

Write to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and ask for their recently issued bulletin 
describing the preparation and use of the wash. 


Heading off the Kieffer Pears 


|e the spring of 1908 we planted, in a corner 
of our orchard, a block of small two-year 
Kieffer pear trees. The land was thin, and had 
been cleared of timber early that same spring. 
Holes were dug and the trees set without breaking 
up the land. The hill-top soil is mostly clay with a 
little sand and gravel. 

The trees were neglected the first season, the few 
inches of growth being almost wholly cut back the 
following spring. At that time we used a mattock 
to thoroughly loosen up the soil to a distance of 
three feet all around each tree. Later, one or two 
hoeings were given. One forkful of well rotted 
manure was scattered around each tree. 

The trees shot upward. Late in June the ter- 
minal buds were all pinched and the branches 
stopped lengthening for a while, gaining strength 
and thickness. But youcan’t keep a pear tree down 
if you keep cultivation up. Last year one tree had 
made a growth of sixty-six inches by September 
24th, notwithstanding the pinching back it got in 
mid-summer. Other trees made, proportionately, 
the same growth. This spring the half of last 
year’s growth will be cut off. 


West Virginia. WI W. STEVENS. 


From the paper below to the hat above marks 
the season’s growth of sixty-six inches on the 
Kieffer pear 
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Planting Tomatoes for Late Crop 


HE tomato is very sensitive to cold, and yet it 

is one of the few vegetables that may be 

kept till almost midwinter without any elaborate 

methods of storage. ‘Tomatoes in one home garden 

have yielded a sufficient supply so that the first can 

was ordered from the grocer on November 25th. 

Another season the last tomato was used on Decem- 

ber 25th. A still better record was made by vines 

in the cellar that supplied tomatoes from October 
6th to January 6th. 

A patch in the garden must be purposely planted 
for late bearing. Sow the seed in a coldframe the 
middle of April. It is not necessary to plant thickly, 
for if the young plants stand five inches high and far 
enough apart to be easily transplanted when the 
time comes, the results will be better than from 
crowded and spindling specimens. At night the 
frame is covered either with glass or other material 
commonly used for forcing beds, but by day the 
covering is taken off to make the plants stocky. 
As the time approaches for transplanting, the frames 
are opened day and night to harden the plants. 
If they have overgrown the 5-inch limit, the root 
may be placed a little deeper, when transplanting 
to the open garden, leaving about five inches of 
plant above the surface. After a rain is the best 
time to transfer them from the frame to the garden. 

For a still later supply seed can be sown in the 
open ground the first week in May. When a few 
inches high, thin out so that the plants stand six 
inches apart and later set a yard or more apart. 
This will save the trouble of starting the seed in- 
doors and the vines will begin bearing early in 
September. 

To save future handling, it is well to grade the 
tomatoes as they are brought in, all ripe and half- 
ripe ones being placed where they can be easily 
examined for soft spots. The finest and fairest of 
the green ones might be individually wrapped for 
better protection. Medium-sized ones will be 
useful for frying; small and poorly shaped fruits 
will make excellent pickle. 

There is a choice in varieties, as some are more 
suitable for late bearing than others. Improved 
Stone and Trucker’s Favorite are good sorts for this 
purpose. Ponderosa is one of the best keepers, 
therefore an excellent kind to plant for storing. It 
is not uncommon for this variety to yield fruits that 
weigh a pound and a half. Ponderosa is also a 
good canning tomato. 

Another so-called member of the tomato family 
is also an excellent keeper — the huski tomato or 
strawberry tomato. This self-sows and gives little 
trouble. If the husks are not removed the fruit 
will keep till January in a cool place. Preserves 
made from this variety are good eating; it is also 
good for pies and dried to use in cake; like figs. 

New York. I. M. ANGELL. 


A Barberry Hedge from Cuttings 


est= in the spring two years ago, my brother, 

knowing how anxious I was to have a hedge 
of Japanese barberry, sent me from Massachusetts 
about two hundred trimmings taken from his hedge 
just as it was coming out into leaf. These trim- 
mings were about eight inches long. 

Mr. John Dunbar said in the October, 1906, 
GARDEN MaAGazine: ‘None of the barberries, to 
my knowledge, will strike from hardwood cuttings.” 
In the April, 1907, number of the magazine, H. T. 
says he rooted barberry cuttings very successfully 


in a propagating house with a temperature of 54 
degrees. But I had no greenhouse, so as an experi- 
ment I dug a trench in the coolest, dampest spot in 
the garden, against one side of which I put a layer 
of cuttings as close together as possible, at an angle 
of 45 degrees. I filled the trench half full of sand 
and the remainder with original soil, making sure 
to tread the cuttings in very firmly and to sufficiently 
round up the soil so as to keep water from settling 
on the surface. 

About three-fourths of the cuttings came out 
strong, healthy plants. They were left just as they 
were for one year, and the following spring were 
transplanted to their permanent place in the garden. 
Practically every transplanted one lived and we now 
have a hedge which cost us nothing, and of which 
we are justly proud. 

New Jersey. FRED GARDNER. 


[Epiror’s Notr.—Notwithstanding Mr. Gard- 
ner’s success, and the ease with which it was 
achieved, raising from seed is undoubtedly the 
most convenient method of propagation. The Jap- 
anese barberry is very easily grown from seed, and 
germinates practically roo per cent.] 


Professor Sargent’s Azalea Show 


Spe accompanying picture gives some idea of 
the glories of the informal azalea show which 
Professor Sargent gives every spring for the pleas- 
ure of his friends on the terrace of his home at 
Brookline, Mass. The tent protects the flowers 
from dashing rains and other inclement weather. 
The picture shows an almost solid mass of flowers. 
These must be arranged with great skill for the 
azalea has a wide range of colors and those border- 
ing on magenta make trouble unless they are kept 
by themselves and at a distance from reds or yellows. 
Hardy azaleas are very accommodating plants. 
You can have a fine show of them under the windows 
of your house every spring, without the trouble 
and expense of potting them, by the following plan: 
In some retired part of the grounds prepare a good 
nursery bed for them. In early spring move them 
to a bed in front of the house, or wherever you 
wish a blaze of color. This can be done without 
sacrificing either quantity of bloom or brilliancy 
of color. After the azalea show is over the bushes 
o back to their nursery, while the show place may 
be filled with summer bedding plants or other ma- 
terial of a decorative character. This process can 
be repeated for many years. 
Connecticut. HENRY MAXWELL. 
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Planting for June Peas 


OST persons admit that fresh green peas 
i) are the choicest of the early vegetables, but 
will not try to raise them in their own small gar- 
dens on account of the space required. Yet by a 
little planning peas can be arranged for with some 
economy of space. And more often than not a poor 
crop is due to too late planting, and with late varie- 
ties to their not being buried deep enough. 

In my experience there are always some warm 
days about the last part of March, and I have every- 
thing in readiness so as to take advantage of this 
time; the sunniest part of the garden dug up and 
well manured. The extra early peas are soon 
planted. One year I finished my work in a sleet 
storm with no bad results. 

Cover the peas with about two inches of soil, 
more earth being drawn up around the plants as 
they grow. 

If the weather is favorable, put in an early variety 
like Nott’s Excelsior about a week later, and cover 
to the same depth. A week or ten days later, a 
medium early and a late, tall kind should be planted 
the same day. The late varieties take enough 
longer to mature to make up the difference in time 
between the usual week apart sowings. 

Lastly, by the end of April or the first days of May, 
put in the Telephone pea. Cover these three kinds 
with about four inches of soil. A trench six inches 
deep, with the last two inches filled in after the 
plants show, is best for lafe peas. The hot weather 
of July around New York dries up the vines very 
quickly if they have been sowed too near the surface. 

Space in a small garden may be economized by 
planting double rows (six inches between them) 
twenty inches apart, care being taken to alternate 
early and late sorts. With such close arrangement, 
however, support must be furnished the vines be- 
tween the double rows, even to the dwarf kinds. 
Chicken wire from one to three feet in width is best. 
If staked neatly, and carefully stored when not in 
use, it will last for several years. The scheme 
of alternating the different varieties allows time 
for the early ones to bear and be removed before the 
late ones commence to yield. 

I have had the best results from growing Bridg- 
man’s Extra Early, Nott’s Excelsior, McClean’s 
Advancer, English Champion or Marrowfat and 
Telephone. One pint of each kind suffices to plant 
a double row thirty-eight feet in length. Peas 
sowed in March begin to bear from June 8th to 12th, 
according to the weather. 

New Jersey. Laura B. CARPENTER. 


An azalea show is given every year on the grounds oi Prof. Sargent’s home in Brookline, Mass. A tent 
is erected to protect the flowers from inclement weather 


The Secret of Sweet Corn 


Kee right on sowing seeds this month. One 
of the main crops for May sowing is sweet 
corn. No vegetable is more affected by poor 
ground. You have noticed poor scrawny looking 
ears not filled to the ends and again others that 
were all right in appearance, but lacking in quality. 
The cause in each case is lack of proper nourish- 
ment to the plant, and by that I mean manure. 
Most folks use fertilizers instead, which is all wrong 
for sweet corn. With field corn you use the dried 
ear and you don’t care whether it is milky or not, 
but the case is reversed with sweet corn. It must 
grow quickly and manure is necessary, especially 
during dry summers. Give the ground a coating 
about 4 to 6 inches thick and plough or dig it under, 
it need not be deep, as corn is a rather shallow 
rooter. I preter to plant corn in rows because 
all kinds do not grow the same size, and so do not 
require the same spacing. ‘This is easily regulated 
by thinning when the corn is planted in rows. 
Plant Golden Bantam for first crop; it is not 
only a very early corn but one of the best flavored, 
and don’t forget Stowells Evergreen and Country 
Gentleman, which are the best of the late corns. 


MELONS AND LIMA BEANS 


If melons have not been sown as suggested last 
month, see to it at once and always put plenty of 
seed in each hill, as it is very poor economy to be 
saving of seed. Put at least 12 seeds in each hill, 
as the plants are easily thinned out at the proper 
time, when only_3 plants should be left in hills if 
8 feet apart; but if they are ro or 12 feet apart 4 
plants may be left. 

Sow lima beans if the weather seems settled and 
there is a little warmth to the ground; you don’t 
gain anything by planting limas before. A few 
cool nights after the plants are above ground will 
cause them to turn yellow and the result is a season 
of very slow stunted growth. May roth is quite 
early enough for this locality. 

Tf rain occurs within 48 hours of the time of 
sowing, the seed will rot and the work must be 
done over. In heavy soils, 96 hours is not too long 
a limit to place. Examine your seeds after a rain- 
fall and see if they are rotting or not. Making 
a circle around the pole about two inches deep, 
filling this with sand, and sowing the seeds in the 
sand may save sowing the seeds a sécond time, as 
the sand dries very quickly after a rain. 

Bush limas are best sown in rows, but as the seed 
is smaller and considerably harder than the pole 
kinds it is not often necessary to plant them in 
sand. If you were troubled with poor germination, 
howe ver, try it! 

About May 1st you can prepare hills for cucum- 
bers, squash, pumpkins and water melons. Make 
them moderately rich. Dig holes about 3 feet wide 
and about 2 feet deep and add about one-half 
wheelbarrow load of manure to each hill, and in 
measuring the manure don’t take the wheelbarrow 
that your boy plays with around the garden. I 
mean a regular sized garden barrow. 

All these vegetables are heat lovers and will 
surely feel the effects of a late nor’ wester, so about 
the tenth of the month will be time enough for 
sowing. Water melons can be sown earlier if you 
have frames for them. Allow 1o feet between 
the hills if you can. If you are short of space, 
sow pumpkins, squash and water melons in the 
early corn patch, and when the corn crop is finished 
the stalks can be cut down to give the other vege- 
tables a chance. 
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New Zealand spinach is a continuous grower 
from the sprouting of the seed until cut down by 
frost, and is a welcome summer green. Some folks 
dislike this vegetable simply because they never 
gave it a fair opportunity. It is of a succulent 
nature and demands plenty of manure. It must 
have it to be sweet and tender; also remember to 
cut it even if you can’t use it all and have to feed 
it to the chickens. 

Sow okra any time after the roth of the month 
in single rows, and thin the plants out to about 
Sinchesapart. This is also an all-seasons’ crop and 
demands good deep soil. I always make a second 
sowing around the 2oth of the month, later selecting 
the better one and destroying the other. 


SOWING FOR SUCCESSION 


Sowing for succession must never be lost sight 
of, because if the sowing is neglected the chain 
is broken and the continuity of crops is lost. This 
becomes more important as the season advances, 
as the time of maturity of the crops is also lessening. 
To illustrate: peas sown April rst and rs5th will 
haye an interval between maturity twice as long as 
the time elapsing between two sowings made on 
the rst and 15th of May. At the end of the year 
the process works in the opposite way. 

Make four sowings of peas in May about one 
week apart. The three best varieties for May 
sowing are Gradus, perhaps the best of all peas 


Corn sown in rows instead of in hills is easily spaced 


when you consider quality; Telephone, also a good 
pea, and an excellent cropper; Champion of Eng- 
land. I plant these two last alternately with Gradus; 
they give heavier crops. 

Sow spinach and radish every week during May, 
for at this season spinach runs quickly to seed 
and radishes get very strong. If the former is 
well watered, it will not run to seed so quickly. 
Make two sowings of carrots and beets during the 
month, and also sow turnips twice. 

Lettuce must be sown often during May, as the 
crop will mature during the warm weather and no 
matter how much care we use a certain percentage 
is sure to run to seed; this can only be reduced to 
a minimum by frequent sowings, say about one 
week apart. 

I sow string beans about every three weeks for 
succession. I usually sow in single rows, but I 
don’t see any great objection to the double row — 
neither can I see any advantage. 

Plant corn about every two weeks. A good 
plan is to sow your early variety first, say about 
May 7th, then on the 14th sow one row of early, 
and one row of a late variety; about the 28th sow 
two rows of late. This method will certainly 
insure one crop following the other very closely. 

A very simple yet convenient method for keeping 
succession crops moving in the proper rotation is 
to make a sowing when the previous one is just 
above ground. 


TRANSPLANTING STARTED PLANTS 


If you haven’t already done as advised in last 
month’s GARDEN MAGAZINE in planting out from 
the coldframe some of the more hardy of the vege- 
table plants, such as cabbage, cauliflower and 
Brussels sprouts, do it as soon as possible. If any 
grow too large in the frame or get root-bound they 
will be greatly damaged. 
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After the 20th of the month it will be safe to set 
out tomatoes. I always stake the young plants 
when I set them out, as they are very tender and 
liable to get broken by the wind. You can also 
set out peppers and egg plants, but if there is any 
indication of cool nights it will be wiser to wait a 
day or two, as they suffer very quickly. 

Set out sweet potatoes the latter part of May. 
Good sweet potatoes can be grown in this locality 
by securing young plants from any seedsman. 
Plant them in rows which have been slightly raised 
and well fertilized, about one and one-half feet 
apart and three feet between the rows. 


SOWING FOR FALL 


The latter part of May is the proper time to sow 
fall crops of cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, kale, 
also winter celery. Most people sow these vege- 
tables in beds, then transplant later to rows in the 
garden, which is all right when you are short of 
space. It is also the proper method for celery. 
But where the ground is available I urge the sowing 
of cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli and kale right 
in the drills where they are to remain. This is 
by far the best method for the amateur, as the 
planting out necessary by the other method is always 
troublesome, and must be attended to just at the 
proper time, and for this very reason is neglected. 
Sow very thinly in rows three feet apart, and when 
large enough thin out to the proper distance between 
the plants. 


FEEDING STRAWBERRIES 


Strawberries will grow fast and push forward 
the fruiting crown. It is the critical moment, for 
if fertilizers are lacking in the soil the crop will 
be a disappointment. There is no use waiting 
until the berries are well advanced to apply it. I 
usually apply a good dose of nitrate of soda just 
before the flowers open, followed by an application 
of liquid manure and again with the soda at inter- 
vals of a few days. 


THE ASPARAGUS BED 


Give two applications of salt during May (I 
use 500 lbs. on a plot 60x18o ft.); this will keep 
down the growth of weeds and the asparagus is 
benefited. Apply this just before or during a rain, 
run the cultivator over the bed two or three times 
during the month, and exercise a little caution in 
cutting and your bed will keep a-going. In cutting 
don’t jab a knife through the crown, as that splits 
it into small pieces and causes the shoots to become 
smaller. 

If rhubarb is thin or stringy it needs attention. 
Seed pods persistently appearing is also an equal 
assurance that next fall the plants should be divided 
and reset. Cut off the seed pods as soon as they 
appear; but don’t cut the shoots, or rather 
leaves — pull them off with a downward jerk. 


TO HILL OR NOT TO HILL? 


There are several reasons for hilling vegetables. 
In some cases to keep plants from blowing over; 
it also tends to get the roots deeper, where they 
are not so liable to be affected by dry weather; 
with other vegetables it is done to blanch the 
stalks, the better to fit them for table use. But 


Early celery set in rows. Note the depth at which 
it is planted 
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CLEAN, COMPACT, : 
CONVENIENT 


The HILL CLOTHES DRYER has made 
the clothes yard, with its unsightly network 
of poles, posts and lines, an old-fashioned | 
nuisance. 

It is the one important modern improve- 
ment which you should insist on in a rented 
home or apartment, or should immediately 
provide for your own home. 


HILL CLOTHES 
DRYER 


He a peat, compact, convenient revolving clothes 9 e e 

ine. Putuportaken downina minute. Holds WANAMAKER S R t F t 

as much as 150 feet of line, all of which you can fl E l i if ] | ] 

reach without moving from one Bente Saves | S IC r I re 
time, trouble, temper and the grass on the | Hh 


| | 
eee ee ae ee { _ Ideal for the Porch or Lawn | 


ee CONY een eae ‘ 4 
| landlord provide you with one. USTIC CEDAR SWING. In selecting a swing 
“Sanden Rae Eee en | for your porch, lawn or arbor, you wish one that 
sie reantuse-))) Send a) po=talifor it aghtmow. «| will give the greatest amount of pleasure and sat- | 
ee PuECEORYER 60. | isfaction. This is the one: It hasarugged, artistic ||| 
a aes ‘25 Simplicity of design; a color that will harmonize 
3] with its out-door surroundings, and a sturdiness of 
construction that insures years of service; and besides—it is most 
comfortable. Its low price is only another desirable feature. || 
5 feet long; 22 inches wide; 16 inches high at back. Price, |/ 
including strong iron chains, $12.50. Order No. 142. 


Wanamaker’s Catalog is “Different” 


—over 160 pages, beautifully illustrated with merchandise for man, 
woman and child. Il 


cI I He (Mae If you haven’t a copy it must be because you haven’t asked forit. We 
=| = | shall be glad to mail you one, free and postpaid. A postal request will 
| bring it. Ask for samples also, if you wish them. f 
} 

| This Catalog contains the Best Fashion Ideas from Paris and New York, and includes 
|) Men’s Goods, Hats, Shoes, Gloves, Underwear, Bedding and Beds, Furniture, Glassware, _ || 


China, Sporting Goods, Lamps, Sewing Machines, General House Furnishings, etc. It 
- contains no ‘‘catch-penny”’ devices — each offering is ‘‘on honor.” 


WLLL LELEIELL 


A 


rueer vent tne te ts 


Hl Each shipment must arrive safely, and must prove satisfactory, or else we want it 
back, at our expense. 


Just write us, ‘‘ Please send Catalog No. 6.’’ 


JOHN WANAMAKER, new York: | Wi 


* You need never carry another pail of water or even go 
] out of the houseon stormy days. Putrunning waterin your 
_ home—in the kitchen — bathroom—toilet—and have an 
adequate supply in the barn for watering stock—washing 
carriages, harness—for the lawn—garden—or for protection 
against fire—besides. 
makes this possible. _It eliminates the unsightly elevated water 
tank that freezes in Winter—or dries out in Summer. The com- 
pressed air in a Leader Steel tank does all the work. In your 
cellar or buried in the ground it cannot freeze, and it solves the 
water problem forever. A complete system costs $48.00 upwards 
and you can install it yourself, if you like. 
Booklet and Catalogue Free—Si and mail the coupon 
below, and the booklet ‘‘How I Solved the Water Supply Prob- 
lem’ and complete catalogue will be sent you by return mail. 


Leader Iron Works, 1204 Jasper St., Decatur, Ill. 
Room g12, 15 William St., New York City. 


(Field Grown or in pots for late planting) 


Will produce an effect like this in your garden 
ona larger or smaller scale. Are you interest- 
ed? Send for our 1910 catalogue of PEREN- 


NIALS and other HARDY PLANTS which 
we grow exclusively by the acre. It is free. iit 


aah isasr aie fees ee PALISADES NURSERIES, Inc.| 


of Leader Water Systems. 
SPARKILL, N. Y. | 


“‘Palisades’ Popular Perennials’’ 
Unequalled variety of maximum quality at minimum cost 
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Tf you wish to systemalize your business the 
Readers’ Service may be able to offer suggestions 
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UNLIMITED WATER SUPPLY, FIRE | 


PROTECTION and PORTABLE POWER 


for Suburban 


The three-fold uses of this great little engine, as briefly stated above, 
should command the attention of every man who owns a country home. These three essentials 
to comfort, convenience and safety of life and property are provided for, in ample measure, by 


the Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump Engine. 


It supplies abundance of pure, fresh water for country or suburban homes, country clubs, 
public and private institutions. Supplies water for stock and domestic uses, irrigating small 
tracts and watering lawns, no matter how extensive. Fits any pump and works in any well. 


Pumps 800 to 1,000 gallons per hour. 


Gives fire protection, day or night—goes into action instantly ! 
Runs any machine that can be operared by hand-power or foot-power. 
It is without question the greatest utility gasoline engine ever designed. 


“Puts Windmills Out of Business” 


No more need of unsightly and unreliable windmills—this engine out-pumps the best of 
them! Works quietly, ceaselessly, with no attention except to see that it has the 
necessary oil and fuel. And it costs no more than a windmill. 


Fuller & Johnson 


Pump Engine 


A Self-Contained Portable Power Plant: 
No Belts! No Jacks! No Arms! No Towers! No Special Platform! 


The engine comes to the user complete and ready to run. 


Nothing to build and no ‘‘extras”’ to buy. 


or Country Homes 


Farm Pump Engine 
Attached to 
Ordinary Pump 


\\ 
\ 


| Pat. June 15,1909 
Others applied for 


Different from anything ever known. An air-cooled engine of the most highl erfected type, without S 
é ei aa zy How the Engine 


fans or cooling attachments. Tanks hold a day’s supply of gasoline. 


Starts instantly. Stopped instantly. Runs quietly, without sparks, flame or odor. Working parts pro- 66 M bb) 
ade Good 


tected by metal case and easily reached. Starts 
with half a ton lift on the sucker rod. Makes 
31 to 35 strokes per minnte. Easily moved 


This is a sample of hundreds of letters 


* : ° ae F x sing the surprise and satisfaction 
Engin ting - about—weighs a little over 200 pounds. Ses SS Hf ae poe 
Eine Opera 8 Has a 4-inch pulley for running light of owners of Farm Pump Engines. 
machinery. Cannot freeze or overheat! R MPANY 
Kewanee Water Has stood the test of the hottest summer and ; AOE hee oot 


. Su I S stem the coldest winter in years. 
PPIY ©¥ Built and guaranteed by. Fuller & Johnson, 
whose fame as engine builders extends around 


Welland Co., Ontario, Canada. 
March 5, i910. 


the globe. Fuller & Johnson, Madison, Wis. 

R A S d d Gentlemen:—When we bought your 
little “FARM PUMP ENGINE” on 
WwW ear ny oe ar the strength of your ads, we thought 
we had it up a tree, and when it got 
ater ressure ystem here, we were Sure ofit. They allsaid 
The Farm Pump Engine runs any of the so, but today it is pumping water 
well-known water supply systems, giving any through 1,200 feet of 14-inch pipe to 
required pressure. Insures an unlimited sup- an elevation of 100 feet and supplying 8 
ply of water in house, barn or feed lot— greenhouses, 20 head of stock, 2 pack- 
wherever you want it. ing cellars, 4 closets and 4 families. 

Will deliver large volumes or water to And we have one windmill for sale. 
elevated reservoirs—4,000 to 6,000 gal- For its class it is the best designed 

lons per hour on a 20-foot lift. engine we have seen. Yours truly. 
BROWN BROTHERS COMPANY, 
. ° e ! ) 

Nurserymen, J_imited, 
Full Fire Protection, Instantly Available! Nurserymen, Jimitedy 
This powerful little pump engine is an Emergeney Fire Department. Throws a big stream of 
water higher than a house, or 60 feet on the level. Absolutely indispensable to the safety of a country home! 
Saved one of San Francisco’s fine homes froin destruction by fire just a short time azo. As a fire protection alone, the engine is well worth its 


price. Yet this is only one of its multiplied uses. Can be furnished especially equipped as a Spraying Outfit, Bilze Pump, etc. 


Runs All Kinds of Hand-Power or Foot-Power Machines 


The Farm Pump Engine meets the widespread demand for cheap Portable Power for running light machinery used on farms or country estates. 
‘Takes the place of muscle-power. Saves three men’s wages every day it runs! Operates fanning mills, cream separators, churns, washing 
machines, feed grinders, jig saws, drag saws, small lathes, grindstones, clipping machines, small printing presses, polishing wheels, etc. 


Fuller & Johnson Wigh-Powered Double-Efficieney 
Engines—We build seven sizes of Horizontal Engines —Self- 
Contained, Stationary and Portable. Our *‘F.& J. System" of 
Open Water Jacket construction isa revolutionary improvement 
that places water-cooled gasoline engines in the first rank as 
cheap power-producers. Catalog of larger engines on request. 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. | 


Established 1840 


821 Adams Street Madison, Wis. 


FREE ENGINE BOOKS 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
821 Adams Street, Madison, Wis. 


Please send book checked betow: 


(|_| Farm Pump Engine Catalog. 
| | High-Powered Engine Catalog. 


AT. 
LV awe 


Address 


Send for Free Engine Books—Write for ‘‘The Story ofa Great Little Engine,” giv- 
ing full details regarding desivn, construction and uses of this wonderful engine. You 
can’t afford to be without a Farm Pump Engine. Let us tell you what delighted own- 
ers Say of its efficiency, its adaptability to a wide range of practical purposes. 

Sold by Leading Dealers—Ask for name of nearest dealer who has our engines. 
We invite correspondence from dealers in territory where we are not represented. 


Engine Pumping and Running Washer and Separator 


don’t hill toodeeply. Judgment is necessary, as 
no hard rule can be fixed, the depth varying with 
the season, and kind of vegetable. Beans, peas, 
and corn are usually hilled about the same height, 
four inches; this should be done early as it pre- 
vents them from blowing over. Leek and celery 
should be hilled as they grow. I usually hill okra, 
as it is brittle and breaks very easily. Potatoes 
should not be hilled too early, the proper time is 
when the flowers appear. I advise hilling cauli- 


Plant lettuce in a shaded place, such as the north 
side of a hedge 


flower and cabbage up to the bottom leaves, if they 
were not planted in drills as suggested last month. 
This is not because there is any danger of them 
blowing over, but to keep the roots farther from 
the heat and drought. 

Some of the early sown peas must now be brushed, 
but never do this until after they have been 
hilled; and in placing the brush be sure to always 
slant it. This gives the vines a better chance to get 
a good hold as they can climb on several sticks in 
place of one. 


THINNING OUT 


The thinning out of crops such as beets, carrots, 
etc., must be done when the plants are very small. 
Go over a row, and pull out the plants between 


A result of good cultivation. Lima beans planted 
in hills four feet apart 


the two points which are to be covered. If you 
happen to leave two or three in a clump it will not 
matter very much as they can be thinned again 
later on in the season. 

Approved distances for thinning the plants are as 
follows: 


Beans, 6 inches apart. Lettuce, 1 foot apart. 
Beets, 3 inches apart. Okra, 8 inches apart. 
Corn, 3 inches apart, by hill Onions, 3 inches apart. 

8 inches in row. Parsnips, 6 inches apart. 
Carrot, 3 inches apart. Salsify, 6 inches apart. 
Koh'rabi, 6 inches apart. Turnip, 6 inches apart. 
Leek, 6 inches apart. 

New York. W. C. McCo.Liom. 


[Eprtor’s Nore:— Next month’s article will 
be devoted to further successional sowings, planting 
out and thinning, cultivating and gathering of the 
crops.| 
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Six Thousand Boxes of Apples 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


The latest books on travel and biography may 


Not One Box Wormy 


From the apple district of Colorado comes this tribute to the effectiveness of 


Swift’s Arsenate of Lead 


Paonia, Colo. 
**I commenced using Swift’s Arsenate of Lead 
some years ago and it gives me pleasure ‘to recom- 
Although I took the best care of my or- 
chard in previous years, and was conceded to have ' 
one of the cleanest orchards in this locality, I never 
had less than 15 to 20 per cent. of wormy fruit. 
Now my apples are practically free from worms. 
Out of nearly 6,000 boxes of apples, if there was 
one single box of wormy apples, I did not know it.”’ 
(Signed) J. F. WAKEFIELD. 


mend it. 


eating insects. 


This is but one of hundreds of 
testimonials from fruit and vegetable 
growers, many of which are contained 
in our book on ‘‘Leaf-Eating Pests.’ 

There is nothing to compare with Swift’s 
Arsenate of Lead as a spray ‘because—it is absolutely fatal to all leaf- 
Yet it will not scorch or burn the most delicate foliage. 


It sticks to the leaves through all but the most violent downpours of rain, one 
spraying outlasting from two to four sprayings with other materials. 


be obtained through the Readers’ Service 249 


Be sure this 


Label is 


] 


It increases the quality as well as the quantity of the yield and 
has cut down the loss to all who have used it fully 90 per cent. 


It mixes readily with water, remains in solution without 
constant stirring and does not clog the pump. 


Write for our valuable book on leaf-eating insects. 


Spray your fruit and vegetables with Swift’s Arsenate of 
Lead if you want to get full profit from your crops. 


Give your dealer’s name. 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL COMPANY, 59 Broad Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


How Any One Can 
Grow Mushrooms 


Delightful Occupation — Delicious Delicacy for the Home 


Table and a Good 


I have been growing mushrooms for 
over twelve years. I probably know 
more about the subject of mushroom 
culture than anyone else in America. 
From a start with a few dollars capital 
I built up the largest mushroom farm in 
America, with acres of bed space in cul- 
tivation. By actual experience I have 
learned just how mushrooms can be 
grown and what’s even more important, 
how they caz mot be grown. 

Growing mushrooms is really no more 
difficult than growing radishes. 

It’s just a matter of knowing how. 

Every failure in the mushroom busi- 
ness can be traced to poor spawn and 
unreliable information. 


Income if you Wish 


I have shown thousands of men and 
women how to grow mushrooms suc- 
cessfully. Most all of them are now in 
the business growing for profit and making a 
good income without interfering with their 
regular occupation with this wonderful, easy, 
pleasant pastime. I hope soon that a mush- 
room bed will be as common as vegetable 
gardens. 

T have written a little book which gives truth- 
ful, reliable, experienced information about mush- 
room culture, where mushrooms can be grown, 
how to have a mushroom bed in your cellar, etc. 
It also tells about spawn and how to secure really 
reliable spawn. I shall gladly send you this 
book Free. 

If you have never tried mushroom growing, 
or if you have tried and failed because of the 
causes of which I have spoken, write for my free 
book in which I will show you beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that you can have a fine mush- 
room bed. Address 


A. V. JACKSON 
Jackson Mushroom Farm 


3481 North Western Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE 


() 
WA — 
hop 


Not Like the Ordinary Kind 


OUR CATALOGUE MAILED FREE 


Don’t place your order until you have secured 


a copy. 


Our catalogue differs from other catalogues just 
as Our Seeds differ from other seeds. 
Thorburn’s famous grass-seed mixtures for lawns, 


golf links, tennis courts, polo grounds, etc. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. | | 


Dept. G 


33 Barclay Street 
108 years in business in New York City 


New York j iF 


yay The Readers’ Service will give you 
250 suggestions for the care of live-stock 


“HAMILTON-MADE” 
—GARDEN HOSE 


The hose that stands hard use 


F course garden-hose ought to have kind 
use and tender care—but it doesn’t get it. 


‘“FTAMILTON-MADE”’ Hose is made to stand a long life of rough 
use and hard wear. We know it will be puddle-soaked and then sun- 
baked, dragged over roughstonesand around sharp corners. Wagons 
and wheelbarrows and ash-barrels will grind and crush it. 


““FYAMILTON-MaDE”’ Hose is prepared for the worst. It is TOUGH. 


HAMILTON-MADE Hose is made by our OLD, SLOW PRO- 
CESS, which produces such stiff, springy, long-lasting hose. An 
inner tube of pure “‘live’”’ rubber is tightly wrapped with layer 
after layer of close-woven duck, all vulcanized tight together, 
with an outside cover of tough rubber to take the wear. After 
seasoning, every foot is TESTED under tremendous hydraulic 
pressure, to discover the slightest defect. “This enables us to 
GUARANTEE our hose to stand enormous pressures. Most 
makers will not do this. 


There’s a HamMILToN-MapE Hose for every different use and pressure, 
each grade made BETTER THAN IS NECESSARY to meet the requirements for 
that use, at prices from 10 to 25 cents a foot. Whatever grade of hose 


Here are some of the 
leading grades of 
Hamilton-Made Garden 
Hose. Note that Every 
label bears the words 


HAMILTON-MADE 


oanla 


ws 4 


e 4b 
Gary HAMILTON Sab> 
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you need, ask the dealer for HAMILTON-MabDE, and you will be certain 
of getting the BEST HOSE OF THAT GRADE that is made. 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


If your dealer has not HAMILTON-MADE HOSE on hand, we will 
deliver to you anywhere in the United States, FREIGHT PREPAID, 
50-foot lengths of our highest grade hose, complete with standard brass 
couplings, for the regular price, $12.50 each length. This splendid hose 
stands a pressure of 750 POUNDS TO THE SQUARE INCH, and 
while it is our highest-priced garden hose, it lasts so long that itis 
in reality probably the CHEAPEST hose made. 


(Se ; Ma = 
fu, KENMORE xc 
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If you want hose of a different grade, write us for samples and the names of dealers near you. 


Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing "Coz i, 


Trenton, New Jersey 


A Mess 


at all seasons 
, of fresh Mushrooms Growing in your Cellar 


40 cts, in postage stamps together with the name of your 
* dealer will bring you, postpaid, direct from the 
manufacturer, a fresh sample brick of 


: = Lambert’s Pure Culture MUSHROOM SPAWN 
the Lest high-grade spawn in the market, together with large illustrated book 
on Mushroom Culture, containing simple and practical methods of raising, 
preserving and cooking mushrooms. Not more than one sample brick will 
be sent tothe same party, Further orders must come through your dealer. 


HENCH’S century 
Steel Ball Coupling Pivot Axle 
Cultivator with Double 


Row Corn 
Planter and Fertilizer Attach- 
ment complete in One 


Machine. : : 

coy ae SE CNS 
OLD MEDAL 

at World’s Fair, St. Louis. SUN-DIAL WITHOUT 


A wonderful improvement 


Fess in cultivators, combining every 
possible movement of gangs and 
wheels required. Easily changed 

° ’ to different styles. Thousands 
in use. Manufacturers of all kinds of Agricultural Imple- 
ments. Agents wanted ; write for circular. 


The Hench & Dromgold Co., Mfrs., Yerk, Pa, 


=m PEDESTALS 


Send for illustrated 
price list H 29 
HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 
Chicago, Ill, 
New York Office, 1123 Broadway 


Send for Catalogue of English Grown Flower Seeds 
of Proven Quality 

Also Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Vines, Shrubs 

ROBERT T. PINKERTON, 709 Eastern Townships Bank Bldg., Montreal, Canada 
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An Experience with Asparagus 


from Seed 


Ce to all garden tradition, I have 

found asparagus to be one of the easiest and 
least expensive vegetables to raise. I started a 
new bed last spring. The part of the garden I 
selected had been laid off in beds sixty feet long 
by about four wide, with walks between. It 
slopes to the west, so was naturally well drained. 

I ordered one ounce of Eclipse asparagus seed 
and two packets of Great Emperor, at a total cost 
of fifty cents. Then, in one of the aforementioned 
beds, I dug three trenches — one in the middle and 


one about six inches from each edge of the bed — 


— six to eight inches deep. I soaked the seed in 
warm water for a few hours before planting. The 
ounce of Eclipse filled two of the trenches, the 
seeds being placed about an inch apart. One 
package of the Great Emperor filled the third trench, 
and I hastily dug a fourth, in which I almost broad- 
casted what I had left. Of course, these seeds were 
much too thick, and the plants never were as fine 
as those from the thinly planted seeds. I covered 
the seed with about an inch of earth and sprinkled 
a little bit of bone meal in each trench. 

The seeds were planted the first week in April, 
and took a full month to appear above ground. 
But what a forest I had when they did come! The 
necessity of immediate thinning was obvious, and 
as I always hate to throw away nice little plants, I 
determined to transplant them, even if they were 
only two inches tall above ground and two inches 
long below. I transplanted hundreds of these 
seedlings during the first part of June, and most of 
them grew. The plants in the original trenches were 
left about a foot apart, and as they grew the earth 
was drawn back into the trench, until it was level. 
Then I scattered several bushels of manure from 
the chicken coops on the surface between the rows, 
and weeded several times during the summer. 
By the middle of September, many of the plants 
had from four to six stalks, eighteen inches to two 
feet high, and an eighth of an inch or more in 
diameter... The transplanted plants, of course, 
were not so fine, but they have had practically no 
care, no fertilizer and no water except, a few 
showers... They were not so deeply planted 
either. 

The total cost of this asparagus was fifty cents 
spent for seed. The bone meal was a “left over,” 
too small to count, the manure a by-product of 
the poultry yard, and I did all.the work myself. 

New Jersey. A. C. Brown. 


A Shrub for a Shady Place 


‘THE mountain currant (Ribes alpinum), a 


native of the mountains of Europe and the 
Orient, is admirably adapted to growing under 
the shade and drip of trees, even in quite dry 
situations. 

It is hardy without question, growing about three 
feet high and bearing in profusion, during the 
summer, currants much resembling the garden 
variety but tasteless. It is well clothed with foliage 
dnd gives, at all times, a pleasing effect. 

Two years ago my neighbor wanted his place 
fixed up. A walk came in from the corner of a 


street and ran diagonally to his house. It was © 


bordered for some twenty feet by an old shrubbery 
and tree belt; all undergrowth was killed on 
account of the dense shade. The bare ground 
displeased my neighbor. I dug up the soil as best I 
could and planted it largely to Rzbes alpinum. I also 
tried some of the common snowberry, sometimes 
recommended for such situations. They only did 
fairly well, but the Ribes is doing splendidly and 
gives a fine green carpet. The following fall I 
planted, in between the plants, various spring- 
flowering bulbs. 

All of this came from noticing a few Ribes on 
my own grounds. The building of a cottage some 
six or eight years ago, after they had been planted, 
in connection with the growth of adjoining shrubs 
and trees, had so shut them in that they were in 


-dense shade, but they flourished and still seem to be 


happy- I do not know of any other shrub, suitable 
for growing in this climate, which would live under 
such conditions. 


Illinois. W. C. EcAn. 


For injormation regarding railroad and steam- 2 
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Nitrate of Soda 


For Market Gardeners 


is the cheapest high grade fer- 
tilizer and the most effective 


carrier of nitrogen. 


Valuable books on the 
crops which interest you sent 
Sree upon request. 


Send name and address 
on Post Card 


DR. W. S. MYERS 
Nitrate Propaganda 


71 Nassau St. 
New York 


. Uy rs) 
BG,5. WN eS 
PED» sagas 


ORCHIDS 


Largest importers and growers of 
OrcuHIps in the United States 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 


MONTREAL M. MELON 


The largest and best flavored Musk 
Melon in existence. Grows to weigh as 
much as 20 pounds, and fetches $2.00 to 
$5.00 each. GENUINE SEED per package 


postpaid soc, with cultural directions. i 
Donot confuse this variety with the Ameri- 
can variety. 


| DUPUY & FERGUSON 
Me MONTREAL, CANADA 


A YEAR IN MY GARDEN 


By VIRGINIA E. VERPLANCK 
ILLUSTRATED 

“‘ This little book is a calendar of the garden. It tells month by 
month what work is to be done among the fruits, vegetables and flowers.” 
—From introduction. 

Price $1.00 (includes postage) 
For Sale at 16 Central Park West, New York City 
Also at Brentano’s, Jenkins’ and Putnam’s 


FINE TREES 
AND SHRUBS * {Ee 


Here’s an offer you will want to snap up 
quick. Entire collection listed below, carefully 
bundled, absolutely FREE, 

prepaid, if you send $1 for a 
year’s subscription to The Fruit 
Grower, the world’s greatest 
farm and fruit magazine. 

1 Winter Banana Apple Tree. 

1 Lutie Grape Vine. 

1 Tulip Tree. 

1 Spirea Van IWouttei. 

1 Lievland Raspberry Apple Tree. 

1 tlydrangea Arborescens. 

1 General Jacqueminot Rose Bush. 


Sent free to encourage hortien|ture, to all who send 
$1 for a year’s subscription and names of 5 friends 
who grow frnit. Send money today or write for 
sample and beautiful illustrated cirenlar showing 
above trevs and flowers in naturalcolors. February, 
Annual Gardening Number, 80 pages and cover, 
handsomely illustrated, full of zardening and other 
interesting mutter. d how subseribers raised 
Giant Japan Radish weighing 23 Ibs.— has heen grown as large as 42 Ibs. 


THE FRUIT-GROWER, St. Joseph, Mo. 


THE FRUIT-GROWER, Box 411, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for a year’s subscription and FREE collection of 
Trees und Shrubs as per offer. 


Here’s a beautiful Rose Garden 
of seventeen fine rose bushes 
guaranteed to bloom, for $1.00: 


List of Roses 


Gruss an Teplitz 

Lady Roberts 

Marie Lambert 

Mme. Camille 

Rainbow 

Mrs. B. R. Cant 

2 Good Climbing Roses 

and 9 Good Growing Roses 
selected by us as the right roses 
for your locality. All different. 

17 roses all carefully labeled, packed and de- 

livered for $1. 


souaatt nc wget CAS We grow the best roses in America. 
Mn an The United States Government buys many of these 
Miatieiny EEL best roses from us. As do many of the most expert 
< Tose growers in America—amateur and otherwise. 
Many of the largest estates in the Berkshire Hills 
—in Westchester County, in Tuxedo, at Newport and 
Bar Harbor—obtain from us these rare and beautiful 
growths that we alone have on hand. 
We grow roses in the best way—so that they will 
grow and bloom when you plant them—this we ab- 
solutely guarantee. 


Your Rose Garden for One Dollar 


Now we want you to become acquainted with our 
roses, and with our method of doing business. : 


cc ” 

How to Grow Roses ORS The offer is as you read it above—the 17 varieties 
of the most instructive rose man- of roses guaranteed to bloom are enumerated. This is 
uals published — we send you a an exceptional opportunity. It means a beautiful rose 
copy of this complimentary with garden for you this summer, size 12 feet long by 3 feet 
your order wide, or 24 feet in length, and 2 climbing roses be- 

z sides—17 in all—for one dollar. 


Send postal or 
express order, 
registered let- 
ter or check. 


Growing Tomatoes for Quality, 
Quantity and Earliness 


is the name of the best booklet ever issued on the subject of tomato culture, It 
contains 30 pages and illustrations fully describing the Potter method of raising 
tomatoes. By this method you can have bigger and better fruit and weeks earlier 
than otherwise. It teaches the secret and science of tomato culture; forcing the 
fruit by systematic cultivation and pruning. This book is invaluable to every 
gardener, whether he grows one dozen or one thousand vines. The subjects cover- 
ed are: History of tre Tomato; Its Natureand Habit; Tomato Culture in General; 
The Potter Method; Plants and Planting; Home-Grown Plants; Preparing the 
Ground; Setting the Plants; Cultivation; Pruningand Staking the Vines; Picking 
the Fruit; Ripe Tomatoes at Christmas; 40 Tomato Recipes; Best Tomato Seeds. 
‘The information is condensed and to the point—just what every grower wants, 


The cut herewith shows one of a large number of vines in my garden this 
season. Notice that each stalk is loaded with large, perfect fruit from top to 
bottom. ‘This is the result of my method. It is easy to raise this kind of fruit 
when you know how. Just send for my book—price soc., postage or money 
order. Your money back if not satisfactory. 


FREE SEED.—To everyone ordering my booklet within the next 30 days I | 
will send FREE with each book one package each of the best varieties of earlyand 
late tomatoes. I make this offer so that you will get ready now for your spring 
gardening. Don’t wait until the last minute when the mush is on. Send for my book- 
let to-day and I know you will be thankful that you made sucha wise investment, 


DEPT. C. T. F. POTTER, Tomato Specialist, DOWNERS GROVE, Ill. 


ave’your back 


Not only your back, but time and 
money besides, by using O. Ames 
shovels. Perfectly made on scientific 
principles to minimize time and labor. 
¥ Quality-made from knowledge gained by 
over 100 years’ experience. 

Don’t let any dealer impose on you by try- 
ing to sell you a shovel which he calls “Just 
as good as the O. Ames”. There are no 
other shovels made “‘justasgood "— O.Ames 
4 shovels stand supreme—the very acme of 
shovel excellence. 

Write for “Shovel Facts”, an interest- 
ing and instructive booklet all about 
shovels. Your name on a post card 


Oliver Ames 
& Sons 


CORPORATION 


® = fron Railings, Wire Fences and Entrance : 


= Gates of all designs and for all purposes. f 


and Spiral Netting (Chain Link) Fences for Estate FF 
Boundaries and Industrial Properties—Lawn Fumi- 
ture—Stable Fittings. i 


253 Broadway # 
New York City . 


» A Trial Box 


We are anxious to acquaint 
you and your family 
with the distinctive 
flavor of Educator 
Crackers that is 
afforded only by 
our exclusive 
method of 
milling and 
baking. They 
are crisp, dainty 
and infinitely more 
nutritious than other 
crackers. You'll find them 
the tastiest crackers you’ve 
ever tasted. We will send 
a sample box of 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


for two two-cent stamps, 
the day we receive your 
hame and address—and 
if you don’t mind, men- 
tion the name of your 
grocer. All grocers 
should haye Educator 
Crackers. If yours hasn’t 
and won’t get them for 
you, we’ll supply direct. 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO. 


227 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Ij you are planning to build, the Readers’ 
= Service can often give helpful suggestions 


The Right 
HERE is no reason why onions should not be 
grown as a money crop in many districts in 

New England, New York and Pennsylvania where 


they are not produced to any extent at the present 
time. It should be realized that if the conditions 


Kind of an Onion Soil 


and thin. 


are right it does not require a very large tract to 
produce a large quantity of onions. The fact is 
that there are many small soil areas or fields, out- 
side the limits of the present well-developed onion 
districts upon which onions may be grown with 
profit, and in time, when the conditions necessary 
are more fully realized, advantage will undoubtedly 
be taken of this fact. 

One of the essential points is the selection of a 
suitable soil. In the Connecticut Valley, in the 
States of Connecticut and Massachusetts, where 
onions and wrapper leaf tobacco are the leading 
money crops, the former are grown principally on 
fine sandy loams, and heavy silt loams. In New 
York, Ohio and Michigan muck and mucky loams 


are used most extensively, though in Michigan a |, 


black, mucky, fine, sandy loam has given very 
good results in some instances. 

The character of the soil has so much to do with 
the quality of onion produced that the buyer can 
readily distinguish the differences, and uncon- 
sciously grades the price he is willing to pay accord- 
ingly. So the grower should have clearly in mind 
the type of onion he wishes to produce, or, in other 
words, the class of market to which he wishes to 
cater. Restricting our comparisons to the Danvers 
Yellow onion, the best quality of bulb is produced 
on a rich, fine, sandy loam; in fact, all soils must 
be rich or highly fertilized if the crop is to be 
profitable. 

The ideal onion from the marketing point of 
view is medium in size and very firm and hard — 
so hard that extreme pressure between the thumb 
and fingers can produce no dent. If dropped on 
a floor the sound is the same as that produced by a 
ball of wood of the same size. This quality of 
onion is never secured unless the neck cures down 
thoroughly, the dried neck being extremely small 
Such an onion may be produced on 
ordinary, well-drained, sandy soils, but with the 
danger that the bulb will be too small to be market- 
able. A finer soil holding a somewhat better 
moisture content, when well enriched will greatly 
reduce this danger, yet not bring a growth so strong 
as to injure materially the quality of the onion. It 
is this very balancing of conditions which makes the 
fine sandy loams so effective in producing not only 
good yields, but bulbs of the best possible quality 
for storage purposes. 


Onions grown on heavy muck soil and on rich, 
sandy loam. 


Note the coarse neck in the former 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


WATER 


A Perfume for the 
Most Refined Taste 


A leader amongst leaders. 
After being in use for 
Nearly a Century 

is just as popular as ever 


BECAUSE: 

T is a Floral Extract of 
absolute purity and 
enduring fragrance; it re- 
freshes and revives as 
does no other Perfume; 
itis delightful in the Bath 
and the finest thing after 
Shaving : because it is, in 
fact, the most reliable 
and satisfactory Toilet 
Perfume made :: : = 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE! 


In Illinois Self-Watering Flower Boxes 


Roots of plant kept moist and made strong and healthy by patented reseryoir 
in bottom of box. Fill once in two weeks. Plants take care of themselves. 
Heavy galvanized iron boxes, beantifully enameled. Will not LEAK, RUST, 
ROT. GUARANTEED 5 YEARS. Window Boxes, Flower Pots, Hanging 
Baskets, Jardiniere Pans, etc.—37 styles and prices. Others made to order. Sold 
on 30 days’ FREE TRIAL. Our new complete catalog and treatise on ‘‘The 
Care of Plants,’’ by a national authority, sent Free for the asking. Write today. 


ILLINOIS HEATER & MFG. CO. 


88 Dearborn Street 508 Kamm Buildin: 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal 


The Conard & Jones Co., West Grove, Pa., Agents 
for New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 


Send postal and see how larger and 


Better Fruit, 


Larger and 


Better Vegetables and 
Freedom from Insects 


i 

[ 

| 

are secured by using 
Bowker’s 

“Pyrox” | 

; 

i 

i 

/ 


It kills all leaf-eating in- 
sects, caterpillars, etc., pre- 
vents unsightly blemishes; 
also improves color ofapples, 
pears, peaches, etc. It in- 
creases yield of potatoes and 
vegetables. Enough to make 
50 gals. solution $1.75. Book- 
let free. No experiment. 
Introduced 1898. 


BOWKER Insecticide Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Also Specialties for Scale Insects, 


etc. Bring all your outdoor “Bug” 
troubles to us. 5 


May, 1910 


May, 1910 4h e018. 


GARDEN 


MAGAZINE 


The Readers’ Service gives injor- 
mation about real estale 


Paint Plays 
An Important 
Part in 
Decoration 


2 AMILIAR as everyone 
is with colors, the ac- 
tual choice of tints for 
decorating the interior 
or exterior of the home 
often proves a difficult task. 

@ But with the aid of our “Dutch 
Boy Paint Adviser No. 95,” cor- 
rect decision becomes mezely a 
matter of selecting the particular 
arrangement you prefer from a 
group of color plates showing 
many different color schemes. It 
is free. Send for it. 

@ Having chosen the color scheme 
with care, choose your paint still 
more carefully; otherwise, the 
beautiful color-scheme may van- 
ish in a few months. Insist that 
the paint be mixed for the job, us- 
ing pure white lead (“Dutch Boy 
Painter” trade mark) and pure 
linseed oil. Then, and then only, 
will the color plan be carried out 
both durably and economically. 


Our Pure White Lead (‘‘Dutch Boy Paint- 
er’’ trade mark) is now packed in steel 
kegs, dark gun-metal finish, instead of in 
oak kegs as heretofore. Ask your dealer. 


National Lead Company 
An office in each of the following cities: 


New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati 
Cleveland St. Louis 


Chicago 


(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co,, Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 


for Hot-beds 
and Cold-frames 


No More Covering and Uncovering of Sash 


A %-inch blanket of still air, between two layers of glass, 
keeps out the cold, keeps in the heat, lets in warm sun- 
shine, gives the plants all the light and heat—makes 
them hardier, stronger. 


Send for catalogue for full details 


SUNLIGHT DOUBLE GLASS SASH co. 
927 E. Broadway Louisville, Ky. 
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his doorway. 


Emerson was right. 
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supply system—the 


SSA 


has revolutionized the possibilities of 
private water supply service. 


First, we originated a better tank in 
which to store the water. Not an elevated 
or attic tank to leak, freeze, overflow or 
collapse. 'The Kewanee Tank is located in 
the cellar or in the ground and it delivers 
the water by air pressure. 


Then we found that the pumping 
machinery the market afforded was wholly 
inadequate for the requirements of air 
pressure service. So we built better pump- 
ing machinery. Not just a little better, but 
so much better that itis in a class by itself. 
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Emerson 
and the 


Kewanee System 
of Water Supply 


“Tf amancan write a better book, preach a better sermon, or 
build a better mouse-trap than his neighbor, even though be build 
his house in the wilderness, the world will make a beaten track to 


Many are the paths which the world 
has made to the doors of people who do better things in the 
fields of letters, science, art and manufacture. 


And a path has been beaten to our door, because we origi- 
nated a better system of water supply—the first improvement 
in water supply systems since the days of Adam. | 


Kewanee System of Water Supply 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, Illinois. 


1566 Hudson-Terminal Bldg., 50 Church St., New York City. 
« 1212 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


SS 


ur water 


And we planned the best methods of assem- 
bling the tanks, pumping outfits and con- 
nections, to complete more desirable water 
systems than had ever been known before. 


We were technically trained and experi- 
enced engineers with an ideal, not manu- 
facturers trying to dispose of a product. 
We attained our ideal—The Kewanee Sys- 
tem, but only became manufacturers when 
existing manufacturers could not satisfy 
our requirements, and hence could not meet 
the needs of our clients. 


And so, over 10,000 Kewanee Systems 
are supplying all the comforts and sanitary 
conveniences which would be possible with 
the best city water works systems. They 
furnish an abundance of water, under strong 
pressure, to bathrooms, kitchens, laundries, 
lawns, gardens, barns, etc. 


Schools, farms, country and suburban 
homes, public and private institutions, 
country clubs, fraternal homes and even 
towns, have helped to beat the track to our 
door—are supplied with water by the 
Kewanee System. 


Have you a water supply problem to 
solve? Let us show you what we can do 
for you. Our engineers will tell you what 
equipment to use; and if you use it, we 
will guarantee the results. 

Our illustrated catalogue tells the Ke- 
wanee story. It is yours for the asking. 
Write to us or to the nearest branch 
office and ask for catalogue No. 16. 
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305 Diamond Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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we have been selling direct, and are 


selling to the consumer exclusively. 


livery, and also to save you money. If you are not satisfied as 
to style, quality and price you are nothing out. 


May We Send You Our Large Catalogue ? 
Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


e@ 
are the best made, best grade and easiest riding buggies on earth for the money. 


FOR THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS 


Elkhart Buggi 


The Largest Manufacturers in the World =] 


We ship for examination and approval, guaranteeing safe de- 


PRICE 


$59.50 


Seat, Auto- 
Top and Full 
rass Mounted 


= Do you intend to build a poultry housc? 
254 "Write to the Reading Sores : T H E G A R D 1) N M A G A Z I N E May 5 al 910 


Muck soils and mucky loams are easy to tend 
and the yield under favorable conditions is very 
high. The grade of onion grown, however, is 
always inferior to that from the fine sandy loams 
or fine sandy and silty loams, and in wet seasons the 
difference is even more marked. Onions grown 
on muck soils are not only coarse in texture but 


Cabot’s 
Shingle Stains 


— FOR— 


Lined with Cabot's Sheathing Quilt and Stained with Cabot’s 
Shingle Stains. Robert C. Spencer, Fr., Architect, Chicago. 


HOUSES 
BARNS 
STABLES 
SHEDS 
FENCES 


Samples of Stained Wood, with Chart of Color 


and all exterior wood-work, es- 
pecially shingles. They are 
softer and richer in color, easier 
and quicker to apply, wear bet- 
ter, look better, and are fifty per 
cent. cheaper than paint. Creo- 
sote, the chief ingredient, is the 
best wood-preservative known. 


Combinations, sent on application 


“Quilt”—the Warmest Sheathing 
Wind and Frost Proof 


INKS a mere felt or paper, but a matted lining 
that keeps out the cold as a bird’s feathers 
do. Incomparably warmer than building papers, 
and warmer and cheaper than back-plaster. Costs 
less than one cent a foot. Keeps warm rooms < 
warm and coolrooms cool. “Jt zs cheaper to buila 


warm houses than to heat cold ones.” 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., 1 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents at all Central Points 


Sold by the Seedsmen 


All Over America 


For pamphlet on Bugs and Blight, write to 
B. Hammond, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Send for a sample and catalogue (free) of 
Cabot’s Sheathing Quilt 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
PLANT NOW FOR FALL BLOOM 


We grow thirty-five varieties of hardy pompom chrysanthemums 
(old fashioned artemisias.) Send for descriptive booklet. 


THE ELMSFORD COLLECTION of the following twelve different 
kinds from 2%4-in. pots for $1.50: 


Eagle d’Or, medium clear yellow St. Moria, silver rose, quilled 
Golden Pheasant, small rich yellow St. Almo, fine white 

Allentown, golden bronze Fred Peele, lilae red 

Lyndhurst, deep scarlet bronze Little Pet, violet red 

Cerise Queen, cerise pink Joppa, violet crimson 

Ladysmith, rosy lake, tinged salmon Julia Lagravere, crimson maroon 


These hardy pompoms will make your garden beautiful 
this Fall when everything else is dead. 


ELMSFORD NURSERIES 
SCOTT BROS.  "Eimsford Nv. 


®arden Ornaments 


Consisting of 


Lawn and Park Fountains 
Railings and Entrance Gates 
Electric Light Posts for Driveways 
Flower Vases in Cast Iron or Bronze 
Statuary for Sunken and Italian Gardens 
Settees, Chairs and Tree Guards 


We solicit correspondence from Architects and 
Owners of Country Estates 


Stable and Cow House Fittings 


Drinking Fountains for Public Parks 
and Squares 
Catalogues on application 


The J. L. Mott Iron Works 


Ornamental ‘Department 


Fifth Ave. and 17th St. New York 


lack firmness and are often relatively soft, render- 
ing them much less desirable for storage purposes 
as well as for table use. 


BRAIDED TOPS 


In the Connecticut Valley a somewhat different 
effect is seen on a mellow silty loam soil. While it 
produces a quality about midway between the 
muck soils and the most desirable fine sandy 
loams, it should also bring a satisfactory yield. 
And so it does, but the necks are too “fat” to cure 
down as well as they should. This tendency is 
more marked in wet seasons when there are liable 
to be many “braided” tops. The “braided” top 
is a stem that is thick for an inch above the bulb 
caused by the outer layers of the latter extending 


upward and enveloping the lower part of the stem. 


or top until late in the season. In mid-season this 
would be a normal condition, but at harvesting 
time all of the true stem part must have dried down 
thoroughly. And on the heavy fine sandy loams 
or light mellow loams this stage will have been 
reached. If this tendency toward the “braided” 


A field of onions growing on a muck soil 


top, or fat stem, becomes more pronounced scal- 
lions (small bulbs upon which the tops are unduly 
large and do not die down) are produced, the waste 
from this source decreasing the yield. 

~The most money will be made in the long run by 
the man who gets the largest yield consistent with 
good quality. Fortunately this is a balance which 
may be attained without too great a sacrifice of 
yield. The general tendency has been in the past, 
outside of the Connecticut Valley, to choose mucky 
or heavy soils from the viewpoint of yield only. 
Results show, however, that with especial care 
yields on soils producing highest quality may 
equal those from soils yielding a much poorer 
quality of onion. 

As the crop requires very frequent weeding by 
hand, the soil must be mellow and free from coarse 
gritty particles and stones, or else the fingers and 
knees may become very sore. While there are 
many devices to assist hand weeding and quicken 
the process, the fact remains that the cheapest and 
most effective way to weed onions is for a boy or 
young man to straddle a row and manipulate his 
fingers so rapidly in the extraction of weeds and in 
loosening the soil around the tiny onion plants that 
he is in continuous movement crawling on his knees, 
and has no time to rest the weight of his body on 
the elbows. In this work skill must be developed, 
for not only is rapid work necessary, but the onion 
plants must be left behind the weeder in an upright 
position, with soil stirred yet firmed again, and 
with all weeds removed. Often considered a 
bugbear, this work is not so tedious as it would 
seem after one becomes accustomed to it, and the 
knees get toughened. 

Washington, D. C. 


H. J. WILDER. 


May, 1910 


Driven Home 


This personal, unsolicited letter 
is from the first purchaser of a 


Sharples Tubular 
Cream Separator 


in Kearney County, Nebraska. 
You could not ask a better one. 


““Minden, Neb., March Ist, 1910. 

To Farmers: I bought the first Sharples Tubu- 
lar No. 4 that was sold in Kearney County, I1 
yearsago. This machine hasbeen in constant use 
ever since and I believe it is as good as the day I 
boughtit. Ihave been milking from 6 to 14 cows 
during these years, until two years ago, when I 
turned the machine over to my son, whois still 
using itonthe farm. This machine has not cost us 


one cent for repairs of any kind. Itturns easy and 
skims perfectly. 
It is easy to oil, as 
you just pour a 
cup of oil on the 
wheels and the 
wheels run in oil. 
It is easy to clean, 
as there are only 
two pieces to the bowl to wash. It isalwaysin 
shape, as there is less machinery about it than any 
other machine. PETER SODERBERG.” 


Tubular superiority has driven home to 
farmers the fact that Tubulars are The World's 
Best. Sales easily exceed most, if not all, others 
combined. ‘Tubulars probably replace more 
common separators than any one maker of such 
machines sells. | World’s biggest separator 
works. Write for Catalogue No. 215 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 

Chicago, Ill. San Francisco; Cal. Portland, Ore. 

Toronto, Can. Winnipeg, Can. 


. A SUBSTITUTE . 
For Bordeaux Mixture 


10-gal. keg making 1,500 gals. Spray; delivered at any 
R. R. station _in the United States for $12.50. Prompt 
shipments. Write to-day for full information. 


B. G. PRATT CO., Mannfecturing 


50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Big Pot-grown Plants 
for 
May and June Planting 


You may plant as safely and satisfac- 
torily in May and June as in March and 
April by using our big, well-grown, 
hardy potted plants. 

Don’t postpone your planting and 
lose a year’s time. Register for our 
special Potted Bulletin. It will soon 
be ready. 


Send 10 Cents 
and let us send you three numbers 
| of “Meehans’ Garden Bulletin.” 

A new garden paper distinct 
from all others. The men who 
write for it are not journalists but prac- 
tical gardeners. 

The information in it is refreshing. 
practical and of untold value to the 
gardener. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Inc. 
Box 17, Germantown Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Bie Fa 


Barnum said the public liked 
to be humbugged. I never 
believed it. I’ve brought a 
good many businesses to suc- 
cess on the other basis. The 
Makaroff Cigaret business is 
one of them. 


I said eight years ago that the 
American public was tired of being 
exploited oncigarets. J was tired of 
it, and had been for quite a while, 
and I am just a good average person, 
with enough human nature in me to 
be very much like eighty millions of 
my neighbors. 

Ihave enough faithinmy neighbors, 
too, to believethey are mostly natural- 
born connoisseurs—once they are 
given a chance to discriminate. AndI’yve 
proven it. 

No other people on earth are as keen for the 

best of everything as the Americans—and no other 
country has been so consistently given the worst of it 
on a lot of things. 

Iam acigaret manufacturer only because I was first 
a cigaret smoker and I got tired of smoking the stuff that was 
offered to intelligent smokers in this country. I wanted a 
cigaret that I could smoke all day if I felt like it, without de- 
veloping a ‘‘craving,’’ or inducing the nervousness or depression 
that follows the use of ordinary cigarets. I found such cigarets in Russia, where every- 
body smokes cigarets all the time, and in the other Continental countries, where 
everybody smokes Russian cigarets. I imported them for a long time, but it was 
difficult to keep enough on hand to supply myself and my friends—(and my friends 
multiplied pretty rapidly through these cigarets.) 

I acquired the-knowledge, the right, and the workmen, to duplicate these cigarets 
in America, and I am duplicating them. absolutely. 

The reason for the difference between these cigarets and others lies mostly in a 
difference in the manufacturer’s point of view. 


I have always believed that if we produced the quality, the pub- 
lic would produce the sales. And that faith has been justified. 


MAKAROFF RUSSIAN CIGARETS 


are just like Makaroff advertising—good, honest, straightforward stuff. We have now introduced the goods so 
thoroughly to dealers that you can get them almost anywhere in the best cigar stores, hotels, cafes, dining cars, 
ete. Any dealer who hasn’t got them can get them quickly from his local jobber. If he doesn’t want to, we will 
supply you promptly, by mail, on receipt of the dealer's name and address, or simply his address, so that we may 
investigate his reason for refusal. 

If you do not like these cigarets at the first trial, remember that they are mighty different from what you are 
accustomed to, and that the difference is all in your favor. Take time to get alittle used to them and you will find 
out just what we mean. 

Makaroffs are absolutely pure, clean, sweet, mild tobacco, untouched by anything whatever to give them artificial 
flavor, sweetness, or to make them burn. You will find that youcan smoke as many as you want of them without 
any of the nervousness, depression or “craving” that follows the use of ordinary cigarets. 

Pure tobacco won’t hurt you. You may not be used toit, and you may not like the first Makaroff, but you'll like 
the second one better, and you'll stick to Makaroffts forever if you once give them a fair chance. We have built 
this business on quality in the goods and intelligence in the smoker—a combination that simply can’t lose. We 
waited quite a while, but it has wonin ourcase and won big. The result is, that 


"This is a Makaroff year—nearly everybody smokes them now" 
Makaroffs are 15 cents and a quarter in boxes of ten. $1.50 to $6.00 for 100’s. 
At q At 
Your JPL LT a Caton Your 
Dealer's Dealer's 


Mail address, 95 Milk Street—Boston, Mass. ° 


NORWAY MAPLES 


specimen trees 14-18’ 2-4” dia. 


RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS 


1-3 Best varieties and colors 


RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM 


(The Natives) 2-6’ in car lots; fine plant 


KOSTER BLUE SPRUCE 


4-5’ and 5-6 


Hicks 
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Big Trees 


Don’t wait for small trees to grow up — buy them grown up. 
Hicks has hundreds of them in his Nursery. You take no 
risk, they are guaranteed to live. Send for new catalog, it 
is an unique one in every way. Itshowshow Hicks moves 
big trees and various results secured by planting them. 


Isaac Hicks & Son, “°*8": jana 


CAL. PRIVET for hedge; 
fine plants 2-3’ and 3-4’ 
A large assortment of Fruit, Shade and Ornamental trees and shrabe, 
Write for prices 


CATALOGUE MAILED UPON REQUEST 


MORRIS NURSERY CO. 
1 Madison Ave., New York 


Sales Office 
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Lhe Readers’ Service will aid you 
in planning your vacation lrip 


Stop the Caterpillars with StroKum 
Bind It Around Your Trees 


O IT NOW, don't wait 

‘till they have crawled 

up and spun their webs 
in the trees, and hatched out 
by the thousands. It is easier 
to prevent their going up than 
it is to burn them out after 
they are up. 


Don't wait until they are 
dropping down by their silken 
threads, to spin their cocoons 
for another crop—stop the 
progress of the first crop by 
banding your trees with 
Strokum now. 


Anyone can put Strokum 
on, and once on it remains 
effective through the entire 
season. 


Caterpillars or tussockmoths 
can't crawl under it, and won't 
crawl over it. Better than 
burlap, cotton or fly paper. 
Does not disfigure the tree. 
Does not dry up and stick to 
bark as do the smeared-on 
tar preparations. Strokum is 
entirely harmless. Endorsed 
by the leading horticulturists 
and tree experts. 


Send $3.00 at once for a 
sample package of fifteen 
pounds, which is enough to 
band fifteen trees three feet 
around. Express paid East of 


the Mississippi; 50 cents extra 
West of it. 


Send for our illustrated booklet 


George Stratford OakKkum Co. 


161 Cornelison Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


CLARK’S 


dW DOUBLE ACTION “CUTAWAY” HARROW 


It is made especially for 


WITH EXTENSION HEAD. 
UTAWAY Orchard work. It will increase your crops 25 to 50 per cent. 


TOOLS, 


This machine will cut from 28 to 30 acres, or will double-cut 15 acres 
in a day. Itis drawn by two medium horses. It will move 
15,000 tons of earth one foot in a day, and can be set to 


move the earth but little, or at so great an angle as to move 
all the earth one foot. Runs true in line of draft and keeps 


the surface true. All other disk harrows have to run in half lap. 


The Jointed 


Pole Takes All the Weight Off the Horses’ Necks, and keeps their heels 
away from the disks. We make 120 styles and sizes of Disk Harrows. 


Every machine fully warranted. Entire satisfaction 
Send for FREE Booklet with full particulars. 


guaranteed. 


CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 


902 Main Street, 


Actions 
and 
Reactions 


Mr. Kipling’s new volume of stories contains 
a wonderfully varied and characteristic col- 
lection. The contents: ‘An Habitation En- 
forced,” “With the Night Mail,” “A Deal in 
Cotton,” ‘The Mother Hive,” “Little Foxes,” 
“ The Puzzler,” ‘“‘Garm—A Hostage,” and “ The 
House Surgeon.” Illustrated $1.50. Also in the 
leather Pocket Kipling. Net $/.50 (postage 8c.) 


Rudyard Kipling’s 


HIGGANUM, CONN. 


For this well-known poem, which is a typical 
example of Mr. Kipling’s superb rendering 
of heroic and national thought in verse, 
Mr. W. Heath Robinson has prepared a mag- 
nificent series of illustrations. There are 
thirty full pages in color, ten full pages in 
black and white, and pen decorations on 
every page. Net $7.50 (postage 30c.) 


Books in Full Size 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


Pocket Edition of volumes marked ** bound in flexible red leather, each net, $1.50 (postage 8c.) 


**Puck of Pook’s Hill.  I[lustrated 
incolor. $1.50. 

They. Special Holiday Edition. 
Illustrated in color. Fixed price, 
$1.50 (postage 10c.) 

**Traffics and Discoveries. $1.50. 

**The Five Nations. Fixed price, 
$1.40 (postage IIc.) 

** Just So Stories. Fixed price, $1.20 
(postage |5c.) 

The Just So Song Book. Fixed 
price, $1.20 (postage 8c.) 

Collected Verse of Rudyard Kip- 
ling. Fixed price, $1.80 (post- 
age 14c.) 

**Kim. $1.50. 


**The Day’s Work. $1.50. 

**Stalky & Co. $1.50. 

**Plain Tales fromthe Hills. $1.50. 

**7 ife’s Handicap; Being Stories of 
Mine Own People. 0. 

**T he Kipling Birthday Book. 

**Under the Deodars, The Phan- 
tom ’Rickshaw and Wee Willie 
Winkie. $1.50. 

The BrushwoodBoy. Fixed price, 
$1.50 (postage 8c.) 

With the Night Mail. Fixed price, 
$1.00 (postage 10c.) 

Kipling Stories and Poems Every 
Child Should Know. Edited by 
Mary E. Burt and W.T. Chapin. 
Net $1.20 (postage 12c.) 


**The Light that Failed. $1.50. 

**Soldier Stories. $1.50. 

**The Naulahka (With Wolcott Bal- 
estier). $1.50. 

**D epartmental Ditties and Ballads 
and  Barrack-room Ballads. 
$1.50. 

**Soldiers Three, The Story of the 
Gadsbys, and In Black and 
White. $1.50. 

*kMany Inventions. $1.50. 

*kFrom Sea to Sea. Fixed price, 
$1.60 (postage 14c.) 

**The Seven Seas. Fixed price, 
$1.40 (postage 14c.) 

**Abaft the Funnel. $1.50. 
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Continuous Bloom for the Mid- 
dle West from Native Plants 


HOSE who live in that vast area west of the 
great lakes and east of the Missouri can 
obtain continuous bloom throughout the season 
with the following native material, which in most 
instances will be found surprisingly near at hand. 
This is not the description of a mere possibility, 
but the result of actual experience; knowledge 
gained a-kneeling on the forest floor with hands 
in the leaf-mould. 

Begin in spring — irrespective of date — when 
that vague desire to dig in the dirt bestirs you and 
go afield to see what you can find there. Like as 
not the first flower you meet is the bloodroot a-laugh- 
ing at you from the fence corners or the sunny 
spots in the woodland. You may readily recognize 
it by its bleeding root of the thickness of your 
little finger. Its large, broad solitary leaf, growing 
close to the ground, is about the size of your 
palm and will never be forgotten after once you 
learn to know it. Dig up this little plant 
whenever you find it, whether in flower or not. 


.To carry a long distance it is best to remove 


some dirt with the root, though I have never 
found this necessary. In your garden place it to 


the fore of your flower border or shrubbery group. » 


Another easily domesticated wild flower that is 
more or less plentiful throughout all this region, 
almost as thick as the dandelions here in the Red 
River Valley, is the native blue violet. Its blossoms 
appear just a little before the bloodroot ceases to 
bloom and continue for fully three weeks. No 
plant could well bear transplanting better and 
while it will do well in shade, I have grown it with 
fair success in sunbaked clay. Personally I do not 
like the yellow or the white, but the blue violet 
certainly makes a splendid garden flower. People 
in passing by a border of these flowers have stopped 
and asked me where they might obtain such beau- 
tiful large violets, and would scarcely believe that 
they came from the fields nearby. It is a grateful 
plant, responding lavishly with bloom in rich, well- 
drained soil, but with plenty of moisture. Place 
these a little to the rear of the bloodroot. You may 
cut off all the leaves two or three times during the 
summer and up they will come more vigorously 
than ever. To the side of the violet I would have 
the columbine, for it carries the flower display 
a little farther into the season. It is considerably 
higher than the violet, defective for garden pur- 
poses in one particular whereof the violet and the 
bloodroot are free: its herbage after the plant is 
out of bloom becomes somewhat of an eyesore. 

Our next flowers will be provided by a number 
of woodland shrubs, among which the viburnums 
are preéminent for the home grounds. The com- 
mon name for the two that concern us are the black 
haw and the highbush cranberry. The latter has 
a little the advantage over the former and is a 
shrub as ornamental as any that are listed in the 
catalogues. It resembles the garden snowball, in 
its leaf, though its habit is less compact. When 
once established it is a profuse bloomer, its flowers 
being borne in flat beads. The bush grows to an 
average height of ten to fifteen feet and though in 
the forest thicket it is compelled to carry its leaves 
on the outermost tips of its branches, in the garden, 
where it finds plenty of room, it throws up shoots 
freely and carries its foliage well down to the ground. 
But not only are its flowers ornamental, the large 
clusters of bright red berries make a brave showing 
as well, and hold on throughout the winter. “They 
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Your Trees Will Thrive 
and add the greatest artistic value to your place if 


your selection is made from the numerous specimens 
of Hardy Evergreens, Trees and Shrubs at the 


HILL NURSERIES 


i A half century’s experience in tree planting enables ( : 

: us to make a recommendation based on the particular j 

{ soil and climatic conditions of your place—insuring 
: you lasting satisfaction and most beautiful effects. : 


fo Hits Ano Ca. | are Made ¥ crucible tool steel — 


ested in tree growing for pleasure or profit. It is 
beautifully illustrated in color and contains many 


‘ offerings of exceptional value. Free to readers of 
Garden Magazine. 

7 D HILL Evergreen Specialist, Box 106, 

% ° » Dundee, Ill. Founded 1855 


Crucible tool steel, hardened and tempered in oil, is admittedly 
the best for all cutting purposes. In no other mower will you 


HARDY PLANTS find all blades made of this steel. 


: Field Grown 5 é ; ; 

7 wate podee ec oupicis erelesne of anes et This saves expense, Your mower 1s always in cutting 
Be |) Separate varicties in any quantity. Assorted condition without the slightest attention on your part. 

EE ee a eae Pennsylvania lawn mowers run true and easy because all 
A.F.BOERNER, —_Nurseryman bearing parts are drilled and reamed to fit —not simply cast. 


26 North Street, Cedarburg, Wis. 


Highest grade material, highest-grade workmanship, and thirty 
’ 5 = : 29 
years’ skill in producing the acknowledged ‘‘ best’’—are yours 
Ly Sorte ecient eleeditat in the “ Pennsylvania.’ 
- nm vegeta @ or ower ga. en, on Tul Tees an : 
Seep ee UY a “PENNSYLVANIA” LAWN MOWER and 


1 and does better work. you won't be mortgaged to the repair man for life. 

DEMING SPRAY PUMPS Look for the name. It stands for more real mower quality 
than you can get in any other mower. Ask the man 
who’s pushed one. 


——— ~* 
OLD T, 


OF DOING ITS DAY’S 
WORK — AND THAT *& 
DAY’S WORK IS TO 
KEEP YOU DRY AND 
COMFORTABLE 
WHEN IT RAINS. 


$3.00 Everywhere 


a We will gladly mail on re- 
, Dy quest our book — “The 

L Lawn — Its Making and. § ; 

BY CE VS ality Care,” written by a well E 
4 RAT i AC known authority. a WS 
} Is Famous for A Te SUPPLEE HARDWARE COMPANY, Box 1575, Philadelphia J 
a its Sureness 4 2 Aneae 
im 


— 


Ree atk | Kills Weeds—Makes Grass Grow 
S Ibs. 25c; 5 lbs. 50c; 25 Ibs. $2.00; 50 Ibs 


Applied light top d ing to La it kills all flat- - Se 
WATERPROOF ee eee ee ae ee ser EYECES2. 35:50: 160 lke, 46.00 


Chickweed, Moss, etc., and produces a wonderful luxuriant rich Quantities Z Preset 1 b. to 40 sq. ft; ae = guises 
wakes x VU). alf amount if moderately weedy. 


CATALOG FREE : z f—->~ | green growth of Lawn Grasses which is distinctly noticeable 


a fifty feet away, Delivered in all large-cities. Descriptive circular Mailed Free. 


A. J. TOWER CO., BOSTON SUPERIOR CHEMICAL CO., Incorporated Mfrs., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Absolutely guaranteed effective in 48 hours or money refunded. 


IRR Ij a problem grows in your garden write to 
258 the Readers’ Service for assistance 
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Anchor Post 


because they are built on galvanized steel 
posts, and will not rust off below or above 
the ground line as ungalvanized posts do. 

Our fences always stay in line, because the 
post and its anchors are driven into the solid 
ground. 

We manufacture and erect wire fences for 
all purposes. Also iron railings, entrance 
gates, arbors, aviaries, trellises, tennis court 
back-stops, etc. 

Let us send you our catalog. 


Anchor Post Iron Works 


11 Cortlandt Street (11th Floor) New York 
Telephone: Cortland, 8733-8734 


Have Running Water 


pumped from stream, pond or spring without expense 
for power, without attention, without trouble. Water 


n 
ies When and Where You Want It 
in any quantity to any height. Simple, 
reliable, inexpensive. For your coun- 
try home, garden, dairy or lawn. If 
desired, we will install for you a 


FOSTER st7¥ RAM 


3 and guarantee to put it in to your entire satis- 
a, faction for a fixed sum 
agreed upon in advance. 
No trouble or expense to 
maintain. Write us. 

POWER SPECIALTY CO., 
2135 Trinity Bldg., New York 


A grateful public, surfeited with 
disturbing “problem” and _ sex 
novels and tales of preposterous 
adventure, has never failed to find 
relief in the fresh, clever, plausible 
and entertaining romances of 


C. N. and A. M. 


Williamson 


Lord Loveland Discovers America, JIlustra- 


ted, Fixed price, $1.20 (Postage 12c.) 
Set in Silver, $/.50 
The Chaperon, $/.50 
The Car of Destiny, $/.50 
The Princess Virginia, $/.50 
Rosemary in Search of a Father, $/.50 
Lady Betty Across the Water, 3$/.50 
My Friend the Chauffeur, $/.50 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
NEW YORK 


Our “Guide to Good Books” is sent free upon request 


make an excellent substitute for cranberries. The 
leaf of the highbush cranberry approximates the 
maple leaf outline, while the black haw, whose 
foliage is considerably darker, has leaves that 
resemble somewhat those of the cherry. The 
fruit of the black haw, a dark red berry, is not 
palatable to me and cannot compare with that of the 
highbush cranberry as an ornament. I have 
found the black haw much more plentiful in the 
woodlands than the highbush cranberry. 

Procure a specimen or two of the wild plum, 
well worth having because of its short, showy, 
fragrant flowers. Nor let us neglect the choke 
cherry which likewise is worth while for symmetry 
of growth and fragrance of flower. Both are small 
trees whose period of bloom is very short com- 
pared with the foregoing shrubs, and personally I 
do not like the wild plum very much because of its 
irregular habit of growth and suckering propen- 
sities. The choke cherry, however, can be made 
to fit well into a shrubbery group. The bloom of 
both these trees is earlier than that of the viburn- 
ums. I have found that the black haw and the 
highbush cranberry transplant readily even as 
late as the middle of June, but that the wild plum 
and the choke cherry do not. 

To continue our floral display, and incidentally 
have an abundance of fragrance, we must go to the 
rose, not the low growing prairie rose that dies 
down to the ground each year, but its taller cousin, 
the woodrose, that flourishes in the forest thickets 
and along the roadsides that border the woodlands. 
It is very abundant, and transplants easily, even 
in June, when all its leaves are out and it is ready to 
bloom. When it is necessary to move this rose as 
late as June, and but little earth can be taken with 
the roots, I have found it a good plan to strip 
all the leaves and cut the canes back one-half. In 
this manner nearly all the material transplanted 
will grow and leaf out that same summer. A 
well established rose bush attains a height of six 
feet, carries its foliage well down to the ground and 
will be literally one mass of bloom for fully two 
weeks during the latter half of June; extending even 
into July in the latitude of Fargo, N. D. As far 
as I have been able to determine the life of an 
individual flower from bursting bud to the dropping 
of its petals is about four days. 
fall also have value as an ornament, though not 
quite as much as in the rugosa roses. 

For summer bloom we turn to native herbaceous 
perennials: the heliopsis and the willow-leaved 
spirea or meadow-sweet. Here in the northwest 
this spirea is distinctly a summer bloomer, bearing 
its flowers in July and August. The meadow- 
sweet is scentless, though you will find yourself 
bringing the flower to your nose involuntarily, for 
it does seem as if such a delicate thing must have 
fragrance. This is practically an herbaceous 
perennial with us, as the severe winters kill it back 
to the ground quite frequently. The willow-leaved 
spirea can be moved successfully even while in 
bloom, if but a fair amount of soil be taken up 
with the roots. 

The heliopsis affords excellent planting material 
because of its clean and abundant herbage, which 
grows to a height of almost four feet. Its leaves 
are a trifle coarse perhaps, but by no means ragged 
in appearance, while its persistent yellow flowers, 
which often measure two inches across, greatly 
resemble small sunflowers. 
of fragrance, but long stemmed and are excellent 
for decorative purposes within doors. All through 
July and August the plants are one mass of bloom, 
and the more the flowers are cut the more pro- 
fusely the plants bloom. 

A pretty little purple aster that grows wild almost 
everywhere makes quite a brave showing in the 
fall. Transplant it in fall when in blossom, for by 
its flowers it is most easily known. It will bloom 
freely the next fall. Then to close the season 
fittingly, use the goldenrod. 

A plot of only fifteen feet square will serve for 
such a garden as we have talked of. I do not call 
such a planting a “wild” garden, for I would not 
have it wild, but kept well within restraint, neat 
and trim as ever a small garden may be. There 
are many native flowers of which I made no men- 
tion, simply because the foregoing have proven 
themselves to be best adapted to a small plot of 
ground. 


North Dakota. C. L. MELLeEr. 


The rose hips in ! 


The flowers are devoid | 


Complete Greenhanee 
For Only $250 


A full-fledged greenhouse complete in every 
way. Gives you about 65 square feet of 
indoors garden. Grows practically anything. 
It is thoroughly made from seasoned cypress, 
iron braced. Shipped knocked down, ready 
for immediate erection. Any handy man 
can putitup. No foundation needed—it is 
bolted to iron posts. If you move you can 
take it with you. Fully equipped with 
benches, radiating pipes, boiler and all—no 
extras—$250 covers it. 

Joined to residence, it makes an ideal con- 
servatory. 

Saves your plants from frost in the sprin 
and fall. Grows flowers and vegetables a! 
winter. Send for booklet, fully describing 
it. Has growing hints, too. 


Hitchings & Company 


1170 Broadway, New York 


CREAM LUSTRE POLISH 


A perfected odorless polish that quickly re- 
stores original gloss and lustre. And a 
polishing cloth that cannot scratch finest 
Surfaces. Usedin best piano factories. 
CREAM LUSTRE POLISH CO. 
32 N. 8th St., Reading, Pa. 


DEALERS ieee 


BARTON LAWN TRIMMER 


Saves all the tedious trimming with 
sickle and shears. The best trim- 
mer known. Send for booklet. 


E. BARTON Ivyland, Pa. 


SQUIER’S WEED KILLER 


Will clear your drives and walks of all vegetation quickly, more 

efficiently and enduringly than by any other way. S. Govern- 

ment uses SQUIER’S. Avoid substitutes. Sexd for circulars to 
C. HARRISON MFG. CO., Rahway. N. J. 


Place a sundial in your garden or 
on your lawn and it will return an 
hundred fold in quiet enjoyment. 
Write us for free booklet of . 

Sundial Information 
Chas. G. Blake & Co. 


787 Woman's Temple, Chicago, Ill. 
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NOW SOLD ON SUBSCRIPTION 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


Books Every Reader of The. 
Garden Magazine Should Own 


The 
Garden Library 


Complete in Nine Volumes 


HIS library marks a new era in garden literature, as it is the first series of low- 

priced, practical and beautifully illustrated handbooks on home gardening that 

has ever appeared in America. These volumes, written by competent author- 
ities on the subjects, are full of gaod, helpful advice and instruction for all who 
grow plants and flowers, and for those who take an interest in the maintenance 
and improvement of the country home grounds. 


The nine volumes in “The Garden Library” are uniformly bound in service- 
able green cloth, decorated; size, 5x75; profusely illustrated throughout, including 


many 


“how to’ pictures, planting tables, plans for gardens, etc. As a ready 


reference work on matters pertaining to the country home and grounds “The 
Garden Library” should occupy a place on your bookshelf. A brief description 
and synopsis of contents of each book is herewith given. 
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Daffodils—Narcissus and Howto Grow Them 
By A. M. KIRBY / 
All that is really worth while about these most popular of spring bulbs 
written from the standpoint of American conditions. 


I. Old-time and Modern Daffodils and Narcissus. II. Daffodils in the Garden Border. III. 
Flowering Daffodils in Winter. IV. Water Culture in the House. V. The Commercial Produc- 
tion of Cut Flowers. VI. Naturalizing in the Grass. WII. Miniature Daffodils for the Rock Gar- 
den. VIII. The One Insect and One Disease. IX. Straightening Daffodil Nomenclature and 
Classification. X. The Large Trumpet Daffodils. XI. The Lesser Trumpet, Hoop-Petticoat and 
Cyclamen-flowered Daffodils. XII. The Medium-Crown Hybrids. XIII. The Pheasant’s Eye 
and Poet’s Hybrid Narcissus. XIV. The Sweet-scented Jonquils and Campernelles. XV. The 
Tender Cluster-lowered Narcissus. XVI. The Hardy Cluster-flowered Narcissus. XVII. 
Double Daffodils and Narcissus of all Groups, XVIII. Some Autumn Flowering Species. XIX. 
Hybridizing and Raising from Seed. 


House Plants and How to Grow Them 
By P. T. BARNES 
A manual of the best foliage and flowering plants for home cultivation; their 
raising from seed and propagation in the window garden. 


I. How Other People Have Succeeded. II. Making the Soil Foundation. III. Potting and Re- 
potting. IV. Raising Plants from Seed. V. Propagation by Cutting, etc. WI. In Sickness and 
in Health. VII. Bulbs from Thanksgiving to Easter. WIII. The Winter Window Garden. IX. 
Flowering Plants. House Conditions. X. Roses, Carnations and Chrysanthemums. XI. Cac- 
tuses and Other Succulents. XII. NineIron Clad Palms. XIII. Foliage Plants other than Palms. 
XIV. Reliable Ferns for the Dwelling Rooms. XV. Window Gardening Tools and Accessories. 
XVI. Forcing with Ether. XVII. A Window Gardener’s Calendar. 


The Flower Garden 


By IDA D. BENNETT 
“A elear and concise summary of every possible sort of information that 
might be desired by anyone interested in gardens.”’ Scientific American. 


I. The Location and Arrangement of the Garden. II. Soils. III. Fertilizers, IV. The Hot- 
bed, Coldframe and Sand-box. V. Purchasing of Seeds. WI. Starting Seeds in Flats. VII. Trans- 
planting and Repotting. VIII. House Plants from Seeds. IX. Outside Window Boxes. X. 
Various Annuals from Seed. XI. Vines. XII. Ornamental Foliage Plants from Seed. XIII. 
Bulbous and Tuberous-rooted Plants. XIV, Aquatics. XV. The Care of the Summer Rose-bed. 
XVI. The Hardy Lily-bed. XVII. The Care of Cannas, Caladiums, Dahlias, and Other Bulbs 
During Winter. XVIII. Hardy Shrubs and Plants for Fall Planting. XIX. Winter Protection. 
XX. The Care of House Plants in Winter. XXI. Common and English Names of Flowers. 
XXII. Blooming Season of Various Trees, Shrubs and Plants. XXIII. A Chapter of Odds and 
Ends. XXIV. A Chapter of Don'ts. 


The Vegetable Garden 


By IDA D. BENNETT 


This book deals fully with the various vegetables that form the staple of the 
small garden and contains excellent chapters on fertilizers, insecticides and gar- 
den tools, all thoroughly up to date and full of the most practical information. 


I. The Sanitary and Economic Value of the Kitehen Garden. II. The Location of the Garden. 
III. Planning the Garden. IV. How to Maintain® Fertility. V. The Construction and Care of 
Hotbeds, Coldframes, and Pits. VI. On the Sowing of Seed. VII. Transplanting. VIII. Tools 
Which Make Gardening Easy. IX. On the Growing of Various Vegetables. X. Root Vegetables. 
XI. Vine Vegetables and Fruits. XII. Greensand Salad Vegetables. XIII. Perennial Vegetables. 
XIV. Storing Vegetables in Winter. XV. The Garden's Enemies. XVI. Fall Work in the Garden. 


The Orchard and Fruit Garden 


By E. P. POWELL 
Deals with the choice planting and cultivation of fruit, fruit bearing trees ana 
bushes. ‘‘This thoroughly practical volume embodies all the latest developments, 
and sums up all available information on the selection of fruits.’’ New York 


World. 

Part First — THE ORCHARD. I. The Apple. II. The Apple Varieties. III. The Apple— 
Handling and Marketing. IV. The Pear. V. The Plum. VI. The Cherry. VII. The Quince. 
VIII. The Peach. IX. The Apricot. X. The Grape. XI. Citrus Fruits. XII. Figs, Dates and 
Olives. XIII. Pineapple, Banana and other Tropical Fruits. XIV. Undeveloped Fruits. XV. 
Nuts and Nut Trees. 

Part Second— THE FRUIT GARDEN, I. The Fruit Garden, II. The Currant. III. The 
Strawberry. IV. The Raspberry. V. The Blackberry. VI. The Gooseberry. VII. The Cran- 
berry. VIII. Neglected Berries. 

Part Third — CULTURAL DIRECTIONS. I. Windbreaks, Drainage, Irrigation. II. Pruning, 
Mulching, Fertilizing, Cover Crops. III. Spraying. IV. Bees, Birds, Fowls, Animals—in the 
Orchard and Fruit Garden. V. Harvesting and Marketing. VI. Plant Breeding. 


Roses and How to Grow Them 
By MANY EXPERTS 
The only recent book on this most popular of flowers, which deals directly with 
American practice both outdoors and under glass in all sections of the country. 


I. When, Where and How to Plant. II. The Routine of Werk. III. Pruning. IV. Insects, 
Diseases, and Spraying. V. The Rosarian’s Calendar. VI. Roses for Cut Flowers Under Glass. 
VII. Typesand races. VIII. Roses for Special Purposes. IX. Roses of American Origin. 


Ferns and How to Grow Them 
By G. A. WOOLSON 
The contribution of a nature student who has successfully solved the problem 
of growing the native ferns of onr Eastern woods. With table of synonymy. 


I. The Life of a Fern. II. Where Hardy Ferns Can Be Grown. III. Ferns in the Mixed 
Border. IV. Rockwork for Ferns. V. Hardy Ferns for Indoor Culture, and How to Select 
Them. VI. Ferns in the Living Room During Winter. VII. Fern Rockeries Indoors. VIII. 
Fern Culture Under Bell Glasses and in the Wardian Case. IX. Exotic Ferns without a Green- 
house. X. Aerial Fern Culture. XI. Ferns for Special Purposes. 


Lawns and How to Make Them 


By LEONARD BARRON 
The only volume that treats of the making and maintenance of the ornamen- 
tal lawn from a purely practical standpoint. For the first time the whole truth 
about lawn seed mixtures is popularly explained. 


1G, Renovating the Old Lawn. II. How to Make a Lawn Once for All. III. Economical 
' Grading. IV. Which Is Better: Turf or Seed? V. The Fine Art of Mowing, Rolling and 
Watering. VI. Howto Feeda Lawn. VII. Solving the Weed Problem, Insects, etc. VIII. 
The Truth About ‘‘Lawn Mixtures.” IX, Seed Mixtures for Special Purposes. X. Lawns for 
Subtropical Regions. XI. _The Best Lawn Tools and Their Use. XII. How to Make Lawn 
Bin XIII. The Peculiar Requirements of Putting Greens. XIV. Guide to the Best Lawn 


Water-Lilies and How to Grow Them 


; By H. S. CONARD and HENRI HUS 
A practical garden knowledge of the best water-lilies and other 
aquatics by America’s great authority on the family; with cultural de- 
tails and the making of ponds and small gardens. 


I. Where Water Gardens Can Be Made. II. Economical Pond Construction. IIT. 
Soils and Planting Out. IV. Wintering and Propagating. V. Seed Saving and 
Starting. VI. Raising New Varieties. VII. The Hardy Water-lilies. VIII. 
The Tender Day Blooming Water-lilies. IX. The Night Blooming Water-lilies. 

X. Growing the Giant Victorias. XI. Lotuses, Water Hyacinths and Other 
Choice Aquatics. XII. Water Gardens Under Glass. XIII. Enemies and Doubleda 
Friends. XIV. Pond Surroundings, Windbreaks and Accessory Plants. Y, 


XV. Water-lilies for Special Purposes. Page & 


Send Only 50 Cents with Order Company 


133 E. (6th St. New York 
To all who serd us an 


Special cance order for 
Offer tay we il 


add, without 
extra charge, one year’s subscrip- 
tion to The Garden Magazine. 
If you are already a sub- 
scriber we shall be glad 
to extend the subscrip_ 
tion or send the 
Magazine to a 


friend. 


GENTLEMEN: Enclosed 

find 50 cents for which send 
me The Garden Library in nine 
volumes and enter the name of 


for one year’s subscription to The 
Garden Magazine. If the books are 
satisfactory I agree to pay $1.00 a month 
for nine months, and if the books are not 
satisfactory I will return them and you will 
refund my first payment. 
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I} you wish information about dogs 
apply to the Readers’ Service 


IEE Gases ID paIN 


Use Paints made with Oxide of Zinc 


: 
rave 1) 
at 


a\| 
By 


AR 


The Delaware River Bridge of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Philadelphia is a constant 
reminder of the beauty, durability and protective value of 


OXIDE OF. ZINC PAINTS 


It was painted in 1901 and is still in good condition. 
Paint that will stand such service will stand anywhere. 


Does your paint contain Oxide of Zinc ? 


The New J ersey Zinc Co 


55 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


A list of manufacturers of Oxide of Zinc Paints mailed free on request. 


Oxide of Zinc is unalterable 
even under the blowpipe 


We do not grind Zinc mol 


Plant for Immediate Effect 


NOT FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS 


Start with the largest stock that can be secured! It takes over twenty 


years to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 


We do the long waiting—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that 


give an immediate effect. 


WM. WARNER HARPER, Prop. 


Write for Our 
Free Book on 


how to keep down ice bills. 


Price List Now Ready. 


Andorra Nurseries 
Box G, Chestnut Hill, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MAGAZINE 


Home Refrigeration 


This book tells how to select the home Refrigerator — how to know the poor from the good —- 


It also tells how some Refrigerators harbor germs — how to keep a 


Refrigerator sanitary and sweet — lots of things you should know before buying ANY Refrigerator. 


ner walls made in one piece from unbreakable SOLID POR- 
CELAIN an inch thick and highly glazed, with every corner 
rounded. No cracks or crevices anywhere. 
is as easy to keep clean as a china bowl. 


not 


by the million. 
poison, and the family suffers—from no traceable cause. 


in an instant by simply wiping out with a cloth wrung from hot 
water. 
a thick porcelain dish inside. 


to 


dealers. So we sell direct and give our customers the dealers’ 


50 


reach of the*MANY, at a price they can afford, 


its 


NOTE CAREFULLY : 


It tells all about the ‘‘Monroe,” the refrigerator with in- 


The ‘‘ Monroe” 


Gh° Monroe 


Most other refrigerators have cracks and corners which can- 
be cleaned. Here particles of food collect and breed germs 
These germs get into your food and make it 


The “Monroe” can be sterilized and made germlessly clean 


Always sold DIRECT 
and at FACTORY PRICES, 


It’s like “washing dishes,” for the “Monroe” is really i 
Cash or Monthly Payments 


“he Solid Porcelain 
Monroe is so costly 
minufacture that but few could afford it if sold through CV Ei home. 


per cent commission. This puts the Monroe within the 


BEST homes in the United Siates. 


Sent Anywhere on Trial 


We will send the Monroe to any responsible. person any- 
where to use until convinced. No obligation to keep it 
anless you wish to. The Monroe must sell iteelf to you on 


Monroe Refrigerator. 


merits. carefully. Please write for the book today. 


The high death rate among children in the summer months 
could be greatly reduced if the Monroe Refrigerator was used in 


The ‘“‘Monroe”’ is installed in the best flats and apartments, occupied by 
people who CARE — and is found today in a large majority of the VERY 
The largest and best Hospitals use it 
exclusively. The health of the whole family is safeguarded by the use of a 


When you have carefully read the book and know all about Home Re- 
frigeration, you will know WHY and will realize how important it is to select 


(4) 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station 13, Cincinnati, Ohio 


May, 1910 


Why I Like Cornflowers 


VWeEN planting your garden this spring do not 

make the mistake of overlooking corn- 
flowers. For profuse and early flowering and 
variety of color this double variety of the old- 
time ragged sailor probably excels. 

The quantity of bloom from properly grown 
plants is marvelous. During one season three well-— 
developed plants bore 1,400 flowers between the 
last week in May and the second week in August. 
The flowers were constantly picked, none being left 
to form seed. On August oth, after a dozen weeks 
of steady bloom and when the season was supposed 
to be over, a plant that had been kept picked clean 
was still green and bearing over a hundred flowers 
and buds, while a plant which had been allowed 
to develop seed held on its withered stems only a few 
dried seed pods. ; 

Cornflowers are delightful as cut flowers, and 
keep well in water or damp sand. They are 
ragged and graceful in shape and the flowers become 


Plant cornflowers this month and have a gorgeous 
display like this all summer 


larger and more beautiful in form after being cut. 
Some, measuring four or five inches in circum- 
ference when picked, attain a size of nearly six 
inches round after being four days in water. 

The colors become more various each successive 
season, as the flowers cross. In addition to the 
plain colors —white, blue in different shades, 
light and dark pink, lavender, dark red, etc.— 
later seasons will show an increasing number of 
striped, ringed, blotched and shaded varieties, all 
beautiful and delicate in coloring. 

Cornflowers self-sow freely. About the first 
of August the ground around the plants will be 
covered with small seedlings and it is from these 
seedlings that we have full-grown plants in May, 
blooming at a time when the garden is almost bare. 
They endure the trying winters near New York 
without any apparent lessening of their vitality. 

Although described in the catalogues as eighteen 
inches high, self-sown plants wintered over reach 
a height of more than three feet at their blooming 
season in May, when spring seedlings are less than 
a foot high. Cornflowers can be cut back 
when they begin to look shabby and will show a 
second crop of flowers in less than ten days. Corn-. 
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Write for book of samples No. 201 RUSTIC 3-LEG TABLE.> 25 “sy ype Rea cas 


and names of dealers in your city. Brenlin comes fo) 
inall colorsand Brenlin Duplex, one Galozone side, WITH SHELF $6.99 


another the other. See it before you buy. Don’t 
accept ay other material — get shades that wear. 
Brenlin is made entirely without the ‘‘filling”’ used 
in ordinary shades, wears so much better. Write 
us today for samples. 


Cuas, W. Breneman & Co. 
2073-2083 Reading Road Cincinnati 
Look for BRENLIN along the eage, 


|| ONE MINUTE'S REST 
POT ATO DIGGER in an “Old Hickory” chair will convince anybody, young or old, that they 


need look no farther to find out what perfect comfort really is. 
You cannot imagine or know it fully until you sitin one once and enjoy | 
that elastic, springy feeling, like the gentle sway of the young tree itself. | 


oof vif 

J 4 C) e 

3 ony: a 

Does perfect work. Fully 4 l C O r U If Nl Ur © 
guaranteed. Write for illustrated a 

catalogue of Diggers, Pickers and Sorters. 


THE HOOVER MFG. CO., Box No. 36, Avery, Ohio. stands today alone—in a class by itself—sturdy and rugged as in the | 
Transfer points—Buffalo, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; St. Paul, Minn.; Fd : : : : 
Marsnalitown, ta. Tasho Fills, 1. ‘Portland, Ore, Spokane, ___ days of long ago when Clay, Calhoun and Webster sat in their hickory chairs. 
Se Andrew Jackson liked his chair so well that people nicknamed him “Old | 
Hickory.” That’s our trademark, burned into every piece of furniture we make. 
Everywhere you go, in the country or town, you will find “ Old Hickory” 
furniture adding its charm and beauty to porch, lawn or bungalow, by its | 
simple touch of nature. Every piece of “Old Hickory” breathes the spirit 
of the woods —a quiet hint of rest and perfect peace. 
Famous places like ‘‘Claremont-on-Hudson,” ‘‘Old Faithful Inn,” and 


K A L A K A fq the splendid ‘“ West Baden Hotel,” etc., are fitted out with it. 


The Wizard Lawn Producer > Get “ Old Hickory,” in your home —learn what comfort really is. 


Takes the place of Seed and Fertilizer 


Ba. 


FI RSTR Ta eT EIN creche @cleent lawn looks, Write today for our free handsome new catalogue showing 150 


You no longer need bother and wait, only to be re- || types of “Old Hickory” and telling all about it. 

warded by a few feeble, short-lived blades of grass. 4 . 

Bagncureround with / THE OLD HICKORY CHAIR CO., Dept. D5, Martinsville, Ind. 
Kalaka | 

and have a velvet lawn of permanent green. The most 1g TEP BNET 

wonderful evolution of modernagricultural methods. L og LE f Se eee ee 


aves time—saves trouble— saves expense. 
All Kalaka needs is water. Choicest seeds obtain- 


able, scientifically blended with just the proportion of KILLED BY | 7 5 
Bere ccc ie cearerss caauited by i? A i SCIENCE || Landscape Gardening 


lawn of close, firm and lasting green. Lawns with 
shady spots—wornspots—sun baked spots—spots ofall 
kinds where the vegetation is scanty, can be immedi- By the wonderful bacteriological preparation, discovered and pre- 
ately put in shape. Kalaka, the Wizard Lawn Pro- pared by Dr. Danysz, of Pasteur Institute, Paris. Used with strik- 
ducer, for ‘‘putting greens” on golf links can’t be beat, ing success for the past few years in England, France, and Russia. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his 
name and mail us One Dollar($1.00) and we will send 
you, express prepaid, to any part of the United States 


a five pound package, enough to sow 1,000 square feet 


A course for Home-makers and 
Gardeners taught by Prof. Craig 
and Prof. Batchelor, of Cornell 
University. 

Gardeners who understand up-to- 
date methods and practice are in 


of new lawn or renew 2,000 square feet of old lawn contains the germs of a disease peculiar to rats and mice only and is demand for the best positions. 
Costs less than common seed—goes further—and pro- absolnrely per malees te binds, poe onee au Sues cater A knowledge of Landscape Gar- 
vides seed and fertilizer with one application. Used The Ae aS 2 mae ie a a cvs uy Fasily 2 ee ee a dening is indispensable to those 
by the largest public park systems in the country. Pile eect ache apne eae aug eee te ee Pe ona aD Ppee* who would have the pleasantest 
nd 5 Ifow much to use.—A small house, one tube. Ordinary dwelling, three ce I ES . 
Send for our booklet, ‘‘How to have a Perfect Lawn”. tubes (if rats are numerous, not less than 6 tubes). One or two dozen for Pror. Craic homes. 
large stable with hay loft and yard or 5,000 sq. ft. floor space in buildings. 
j D fo) r iy) a 1») t Ss (eo) d C Co) mm) p a '») y Price: One tube, 75¢; 3 tubes, $1.75; 6 lee Bes dozen, ne 250 page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
w If you are troubled with roaches send us 25c. for a can of 
j Dept. 1. Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO “SAL INSECTA,” our new scientific bug exterminator. THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


INDEPENDENT CITEMICAL COMPANY Dept. G, Springfield, Mass. 


28 Old Slip, New York City 


Ij you are planning to build, the Readers’ = - a. 
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flowers give the best effect when planted in masses, 
such as a long border a yard wide, but are insignifi- 
cant when set out singly among other plants. Do 
not set the plants too close; very disappointing 
results come from crowding. Single plants (or 
small clumps of two or three) must not be planted 
closer than half a yard. They will soon fill the 
gap and the effect in bloom will be a solid mass. 
Do not hesitate about transplanting. Do the 
work when the ground is well dampened by a recent 
rain and do not attempt to set out plants that have 
too much foliage. : 

An attractive color combination is poppies and 
cornflowers growing in the same row, as their 
height and blooming season are the same. The 
brilliant contrast of color makes a very decorative 
border in the vegetable garden. Poppies can be 
sown in September and wintered over with pro- 
tection of some sort, to bloom in May. They | 
self-sow freely but do not transplant well. A bed | 
of the two sorts combined could be started in the 
fall to be ready for bloom the next season, weeks 
ahead of spring-sown seed. 

New York. 


I. M. ANGELL. 


Build Your Sunshine Shops Now 


Yes, Sunshine Shop, for that is exactly what a 
U_-Bar greenhouse is. Build it now, simply 
because now is one of the best building times— 
best because materials and labor are lowerthan 
they are likely to be again in some time to come. 


But quite as important you want it up betimes 
to get your flowers and vegetables planted so 
your indoors garden will begin where the 
outdoors one stops. 


Think of having your winter garden in full 
bloom when everything outside is frozen 
“tighter than a drum.” Neither should you 
lose sight of the health side, for many a nervous 
one has found a delightful relief in these green- 
houses of ours. They are the most cheering, 


happy-making things you canputyour moneyin. _ 


Our catalog shows all kinds of houses— 
little and big —both in size and price. 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES ~ 


PIERSON U-BAR CO. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 1 MADISON AVE..NEW YORK. The Month’s Work in the South 


I WISH I could persuade the owner of every 

pond in the South to plant at least a few varie- 
ties of water lilies. They can be grown very easily 
and cheaply from either seeds or plants, and after | 
they have become established, require no care. 
Now is the time to plant them. 

After the strawberries have finished bearing, 
commence cultivation and keep the runners cut off 
the vines. 

Sow cow peas in the watermelon patch at the last 
plowing. The vines will shade the melons and 


Late Planting 


of hardy perennials, shrubs, trees. vines, etc., can 
be done with good results by sending into Northern 
Vermont for Horsford’s Hardy Plants, for 
cold climates— best in quality, lowest in price. 
Plants from the NORTH may be set long after the 
Southern nurseries have finished shipping. 

Ask for catalogue. 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vermont 
: enrich the soil. 


le aig IRON AND 4 uy RE, FENCES ads | Sow watermelon seed for succession the last of 
Poittt tte pt ti tit the month. 

InAn|| Li ARAAAA! Make frames for tomato vines or stake them. 
UTE 


TTT ri Use strips of cloth one or two inches wide with 
CUT ETE i! which to tie the vines to the stakes so as to avoid 

For All Purposes L"HighGrade L 
ENTERPRISE FOUNDRY & FENCE CO. 


Che Lawns of 
Old England 


Are famous for their wonderful per- 
fection and durability. Such lawns 
may be produced in this country if 


Imported English 
Lawn Grass Seed 


is used. No weed seeds or coarse 
grasses. Hardy and beautiful in 
color and texture. Send for direc- 
tions—How to Seed and Keep a 


Beautiful English Lawn. Free. 


J oO) ec <2) 
nnnn 


Catalog Free cutting or bruising the stems. 
Dahlias will also require staking now, and should 


-285 South Senate Avenue = INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | },< pruned and disbudded if large flowers are wanted. 
Use a large plow for cultivating sweet potatoes, so 

as to keep the soil banked up to them. | 
After cabbages have started heading, give shallow _ 

cultivation. 


Cattle Manure 


Shredded or 


im Bags Pulverized 


Best for all indoor and outdoor work. No 
bad odor. Easily applied. Delivered East of 
Missouri River. $2.00 Per Bag (100 lbs.). Write 
— | for circulars. THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO. 

A 19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


The Fireless Cook Book 


By MARGARET J. MITCHELL 


This book explains in a simple way how to make and use this in- 
vention, which has only recently become known, but has already proved 
itself a real labor-saving, economical implement. 


BARWELL’S AGRICULTURAL WORKS 
MADISON AND SAND STS., WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


Established at Leicester, England, in 1800. 


Including, as it does, 250 recipes, the volume must soon become a 
necessity to all up-to-date housekeepers. Nineteen pen-and-ink drawings. 


Net $1.25 (postage, 12c.) 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 133 E. 16th St., New York 


Our “Guide to Good Books”’ is sent free upon request 


Put pine needles or oat straw around egg plants 
to hold the moisture in the soil and keep the fruit 
from getting sandy 
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The Readers’ Service is prepared to 
advise parents in regard to schools Z0¢ 


|| BEAUTIFY AND Seat 
|] YouR GROUNDS WITH 


[Iron Fence] [Iron Fence] 
AND ENTRANCE GATES 


UNDREDS of artistic designs from which 
H to select the one most suitable for your 
house and grounds. Catalog sent on 
request. We create special designs when de- 
sired, or execute those furnished ‘by architects. 
Photographs, designs and estimates gladly sub- 
mitted. 
We also make iron vases, settees, foun- 
tains, stable fittings, tree boxes, lanterns and 
all kinds of ornamental iron work. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co. 


1722 Covington St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Largest Makers of Iron Fence in the World 


NOVELTIES! CAL. PRIVET! 
| French Asparagus, Hungarian Raspberry 
| and Strawberry plants. Rare Shrubs! 


Write today for artistically illustrated leaflet. 
S. L. de Fabry, Grower of Novelties, Little Silver, N. J. 


JOHNSTON’S BEST 
WATER SYSTEM 


affords you every convenience of 
City water. 
Fire protection, adds value to prop- 


erty, cuts out water tax and labor. 
; Freight prepaid. Write for complete 
| : literature. 
|| Pa ° ava: JOHNSTON MFG. CO. 
7 . E Ss 3-2 Sharp, Kansas City, Mo. 


| Get better crops with half the work. You needa 


|| Planet Jr Farm or Garden Implement. 
New catalogue free. Write to-day. 
'S.L. ALLEN & CO. Box 1108S Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. Leigh, Supt., 
put on the N. Y.C. 
Stock Yards, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., 40 tons 
(80,000 lbs.) of Cold 
Water Paint with 
these wonderful 
Hand Machines. In» 
this event the 
Spramotor has 
proven its value. A 
demonstration like 
this is more con- 
vincing than abook- 
ful of arguments. 
The Spramotor is 
guaranteed for a 
year. In all sizes 
for Orchard, Pota- 
toes, Painting, 
Whitewashing, 
Vineyard, and 
Weed destruction. 
Say what you want 
itfor. Thisad. will 
not appear in this 
paper again ; if in- 
terested write now. 


a, 
Wey — on, 


J. M. Heard, 1351 Erie St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ROW E’S 


GLOUCESTE 


BED HAMMOCK 


For Verandas, Porches, Lawns and Indoor Use 


Combines Hammock, 
Couch and Swing Settee 


The Perfect Couch for Out-door Sleeping 


A third of a century's experience shows that Rowe’s 
Hammocks can be depended on to give 10 years of con- 
tinuous out-of-door service. From the model and of 
same weight canvas (white or khaki) as made by us for 
years for U.S. Navy. Strong wood frame, with or without 
national spring, thick mattress, with sanitary removable 
cover. Holds six persons. With or without windshield 
(see cut) which folds flat under mattress. Complete, with 
lines and hooks ready for hanging, delivery charges 
prepaid in United States, carefully packed. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


and prices of different styles and sizes 
Small silk name-label is on every Rowe Hammock 


E. L. ROWE & SON, Inc., 463 Water Street, Gloucester, Mass. 
SOPOITOOIOOTOTTTOOTTTI TTT IIIS" 


Cheap as Wood. 


Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agrienlture, 
Ifortienlture, Florienlture, Landseape Gardening, For- 
esiry, Poultry Culture, and Veterinary Science under 
Prof. Brooks of the Mass. Agricultural College, Prof. 
Craig of Cornell University and other eminent 
teachers. Over one hundred Home Study 
Courses under able professors in leading colleges. 

250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. G. A., Springfield, Mass. 


WILLOWCRAFT 


For beauty of design, workmanship and dura- 
bility, it is unequalled. We are the only 
manufacturers of Willow furniture. Send to 
our factory for illustrated catalogue and prices. 


THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 
Box E, North Cambridge, Mass. 
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We manufacture Lawn and Farm Fence. Sell direct shipping to users 
only, at manufacturers’ prices. No agents. Our catalog is Free. Write 
for it today. UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 914 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Prof. Brooks 


I} you wish to purchase live-stock 
264 write the Readers’ Service 
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Some Greenhouse ; acts 


You Ought 


IHE more light you have in your green- 
IE house, the better your plants will grow, and 
the more blooms you will get. That's easy 
enough to see. To secure the greatest amount 


of light, your house must be made the lightest 
possible, safety considered. Also easy to see. 

These things admitted, then the first thing 
for you to do, is make sure of a greenhouse 


construction that is not only the lightest but 
the most enduring. ; 

Perhaps you don’t know that the alternate 
moisture and dryness that exists ina greenhouse 
plays the very hob with the construction if not 
carefully planned to insure its endurance. 

Then there is glass breakage, another point 
not only of annoyance but expense. 

The heating must also be considered, and as 
it is so radically different fromany othermethod 
used to heat any other kind of building, it too 
must be handled just right or your coal bill will 
run away up, or your house be too cold inside, 
when it’s cold outside. 

The truth is, if you want a greenhouse—a 


To Know 


successful, satisfactory, pleasure giving green- 
house — the only way to be sure of getting it, 
is to go to greenhouse builders of long 
experience and let them build, ventilate and 
heat it. Then you will get what you want. 

After building greenhouses for considerably 
over half a century, we have come to the con- 
clusion that our Sectional Iron Frame Construc- 


tion makes the ideal house. Theframeisentirely - 


of iron, there is no more glass breakage than 
in your residence; the repairs are practically 
nil—a coat of paint every two years or so, and 
that’s about all there is to it. By all odds 
it is the house for you to buy. 

As for the size, design and plan of it, if 
you could let us know something about what 
you have in mind, we will either send youa 
catalog or some photographs that will help 
you in making a selection. 

If you are in dead earnest, it will pay you to 
have one of our representatives come and talk it 
all over with you. But don't keep putting it off, 
for now is a particularly good time to build. 


Lord and Burnham Company 
Irvington, N. Y. 


New York 
St. James Building 


Boston 
Tremont Building 


Philadelphia 
Heed Building 


Chicago 
The Rookery 


CATALOGUE FREE * 


TheNirron Ene: Kaisha,be. 


IKEDA, SETTSU> JAPAN. 


SUBURBAN 


GARDENERS 


With the WATSON 4-row 


) : POTATO SPRAYER 
Never damages foliage, but kills bugs, worms 


a and all destructive insects. Adjustable wheel 
width. Spray and pressure regulator. Sprays 30 to 40 


“acres a day. Free Book. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 48 Eleventh St., Elmira, N. Y. 


ILLETT’S 


Hardy Ferns and Flowers 


For Dark, Shady Places 


Send for my descriptive catalogue 
of over 50 pages, which tells about 


this class of plants. It?s free. 


EDWARD GILLETT,BOX C SOUTHWICK, MASS: 


Find in the Iron Age Book devices of which they never dreamed for the 
easy, economical, exact cultivation of the pleasure-profit garden. Think 
of one pair of easy-going handles performing every operation from the 
opening of the soil to the gathering of Nature’s reward and you have a 
slight idea of Iron Age methods. ‘i 
Whether you planta hill, a row or an acre, whether you do it your- 
self or employ others, you must know about these Iron Age labor- 
saving, yield-increasing implements if you want to get the full 
return for your labor or investment. The Iron Age book will be 
forwarded upon request to readers of The Garden Magazine. 
Read it and be a better gardener. 


BATEMAN MFG CO., BOX C, GRENLOCH, N. J. 


Get a lawn weeder and keep the weeds pulled 
out of the lawns. 

Make provisions now for later spraying so as to 
keep down all insects. See THE GARDEN Maca- 
ZINE for May, 1909. 

This is one of the busiest months with the farmers. 
Cotton and corn will now require frequent cultiva- 
tion. 

Harvest oats, wheat and rye the last of the month. 
Sow seed of all fodder plants now, such as millet, 
sorghum cane and Kaffr corn. 

Sow soja and velvet beans for hay; plant chufas 
and peanuts now for hog food. 

During the latter part of the month sow seed of 


Tie up the tomato vines with strips of cloth so as 
not to bruise the stems 


sugar beets for stock food in the fall. Plant them 
in rich soil for good results. 

Fruits will begin to ripen during the month and 
provision should now be made for canning those not 
used. i 

Very early in the month sow seed of onions for 
onion sets. 

Place pine leaves or oat straw around the egg 
plants to hold the moisture in the soil and keep the 
fruits from getting sandy. 


Georgia. THOMAS J. STEED. 


Improving the Potato 


HE Colorado Station is undertaking, with very 
liberal appropriations therefore, some for- 
ward steps in potato breeding. They can give 
potatoes their natural conditions in the higher 
mountains in the State, and are undertaking to 
develop, by centgener methods, improved strains 
of standard American varieties of potatoes; also, 
by other means, to secure new varieties which may 
be better than those we have. One of the necessary 
steps to this needed public service is a full history, 
so far as can be obtained, of the origin of present 
varieties. This information is necessary in order 
to know the inheritance that lies behind any par- 
ticular strain of potatoes. 

It has never been proven that hill selection by 
centgener methods will preserve our varieties of 
potatoes. On the other hand, it has never been 
proven that potatoes need run out if so handled. 
The station would be very glad to get into com- 
munication with potato growers who know the 
history of present varieties —men who have been 
interested in potatoes all of their lives and can, 
from memory, tell what they know about old 
varieties of potatoes. It is hoped that eventually 
these histories may be published, possibly with 
cuts or even with colored photographs. All cor- 
respondence should be addressed to C. L. Fitch, 
Fort Collins, Col., and should state with what 
varieties the correspondent is familiar. 


\ + \Y ‘ r ~ The Readers’ Service will give 
May 5 a) ‘th H E G A R D 1D) N M A G A VE, ] N E ssa opal EBDUe Gilaaiibles £65 


HUE LOCK IRusr Pater | 


FENCE-FLOWER BED GUARD-TRELLIS-TREE pBereT ORS EI 


FENCE—Wires used are heavier than in any other fence. Are all straight with no bends or twists 
to weaken or break. Heavily galvanized after weaving. Absolutely rust proof. Constructed 
with close mesh and unclimbable. 


FLOWER BED GUARD—Enmbodies all good WHEELOCK features. A protection for your 
flower beds. Cats can not crawl through thzs closely constructed guard. 


TRELLIS—A permanent investment. Will not rust out. Readily removed and replaced without 
injuring vines. Of artistic design. 


TREE PROTECTORS —Save your trees from accident. Applied easily and quickly. Orna- 


mental. Will not rust. Need no painting. 


Look for the WHEELOCK FENCE CLAMP Sool take If you insist on WueErtock ‘‘Rust 
—the distinctive feature of all genuine / i vA PRooF,” you will be guaranteed 
WHEELOCK products, a guarantee of pron « the above features. 

quality in every respect. ve) f: e Send for Art Catalogue. 


“ Ellen Glasgow has ideas, she has temperament, she writes well; her 
new book shows all her merits.’ — The Springfield Republican. 


We announce an edition (uniform with her other books published by us) of 


MISS ELLEN GLASGOW’S 


splendid novel 


The Romance of a Plain Man 


This book tells the life story of a Virginian, who makes his way by sheer force of per- 
sonality and pluck, in spite of the barriers of the old Southern aristocracy. The final 
dénouement is as dramatic as it it is vigorous and convincing. 


“ Miss Glasgow’s power is in her psychology—in the keen analysis of types and deep 
sympathy with human struggle that her books show... This ‘romance of a plain man’ 
is a story of Richmond in the years after the war... .Itis one of those rare books that 
make you forget everything outside its covers.” —The Interior. 

“As much bigger and stronger as a decade of steady growth can well make tt.— 


solve the water problem for the country home. Easy to 
operate and keep in order, made of the most durable 
materials by workmen who have made pumps and pump- 
inga life study. Sixty years the standard. 


Send for Free book 
“Water Supply for the Home” 


and study your case. 


The Bookman. $ 1.50 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


The Ancient Law, $1.50 The Deliverance, $1.50 
The Wheel of rates $1. ae The Freeman and 

The Battle-Ground, $1. Other Poems, Net, $1.50 
The Voice of the Be $1.50 (postage, 12c.) 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 East 16th Street, New York 


Our friends are invited to visit our Library Salesroom, where they may leisurely look over 
our books. We also invite requests for our “ Guide to Good Books,” mailed free. 


Goulds make the largest line of hand and power 
pumps in the world—from $3 to $300. The name 
Goulds” is cast on every genuine Goulds pump. 


Buy under this name and you get the best pump made 


THE GOULDS MFG. COMPANY 
No. 82 W. Fall Street, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Write to the Readers’ Service for ry 
ae ee about garden furniture al) H E G A R D E N M A G A Ms I N 10) 
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THE BEST INVESTMENT 
ANY COW OWNER 
EVER MADE 


That's what MORE THAN A MILLION COW OWNERS the world over have 
found the DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR to be after thirty years of separator use. 

A DE LAVAL FARM SEPARATOR costs from $40 to $175—according to 
capacity. It saves butter fat and produces a cream of superior quality over any setting 
system or any other separator every time it is used—twice a day every day in the year. 

It involves far less labor than any setting system, and runs easier, has greater 
capacity and lasts from two to ten times longer than any other separator. 

That’s how a DE LAVAL separator saves its cost at least the first year, and fre- 
quently in a few months, and then goes on doing so right along for an average of twenty 
years. 

So far as other separators are concerned they leave off where the IMPROVED DE 
LAVAL machines begin, and the DE LAVAL makers, with thirty years of experience 
in separator construction and development, have forgotten more about separators than 
all the others know. In fact it’s what the DE LAVAL has forgotten and discarded that 
the others use. 

That's what makes the DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR the best investment 
any cow owner ever made, and an investment no cow owner can have sound reason for 
delaying to make. 

And in buying a DE LAVAL machine you don’t have to part with one cent until 
you have satisfied yourself that every word of all this is simple truth. 

Any desired separator information can be had of the nearest DE LAVAL agent or 
of the Company directly. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165-167 Broadway 42 E. Madison Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
173-177 William Street 14-16 Princess Street 1016 Western Avenue 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG SEATTLE 


Drumm & Sacramento Sts. 


A Color Scheme from the Coast 


N_ AN article in the February GARDEN Maca- 
ZINE the editor asked for a suggestion in a 
blue and white border. I offer the following: 

Last spring, we decided to make a long border 
of old-fashioned flowers to be started with material 
on hand, and added to as we grew to know the 
different flowers, their habits, seasons of bloom, 
etc. Here on the Pacific Coast flowers sometimes 
bloom out of all allotted time, as per catalogue! 

In a part of the border we had planted a fifteen- 
foot row of white phlox. Directly in front of this 
were about two dozen three-year-old roots of blue 
delphinium. A little to’ the east and running 
irregularly in front of a part of them was a two- 
foot-wide band of white garden pinks. Ai little 
further on was a long uneven row of purple and 
white foxgloves. We meant to have just the white 
foxgloves, but had not the heart to pull up the 
purple ones, after they had started bloom. 

The pinks bloomed first and were a solid mass 
of deliciously fragrant white, when the larkspurs 
opened their buds. For four weeks that part of 
the border was a very great delight. 

Though we had read of cutting back larkspurs 
after the first bloom, we never before had the 
courage to do it; but this year the phlox seemed in 
such fine condition, and we wanted so much to 
see the two flowers bloom together, that we risked 
it. They threw up a second crop of flowers, which, 
though not quite as tall as the first, bore as many 
blooms. Blue, by itself, is rather a shy, retreating 
color in the garden, but with white it is glorious. 
Indeed, were I to have ever so tiny a garden, blue 
and white at least there must be. 

English laurel is a very fine shrub for a hedge 
here, very hardy and fast growing. Blue forget- 
me-nots in company with white tulips give my 
early spring effect. White perennial gypsophila 
is inexpressively lovely, blooms faithfully and makes 
a most delightful addition to a bouquet. Then 
there are the tall Shasta daisies and later the lovely 
white cactus dahlias. The stately madonna lilies 
and hollyhocks are worthy additions, as are also 
peonies and iris. In the latter, there are beautiful 
blues. 


Seattle, Wash. ANNA M. B. NAs#. 


How to Build a Rose House 


Rese houses for winter flowering are better run- 
ning east and west than northand south. The 
reason for this is that in midwinter an east and 
west house gets a great deal more sunlight than 
a north and south house. At that time of the year 
the sun rises in the extreme southeast and sets in 
the extreme southwest, and at meridian is very 
low, so that the sash-bars of a house running north 
and south obstruct half the sun’s rays. This is 
now a well accepted fact. In building rose or other 
flowering houses, it is preferable to build them 
either three-quarters or three-fifths span, about 
three-fifths to the south and two-fifths to the north. 
A house with a three-fifths span is considered a 
much better house than an even-span house, 
because in the latter the ridge obstructs the sun’s 
rays on the back of the house during late fall and 
early winter. It is usual now to make the back 
of the house the same height as-the front; it used 
to be a practice to make the back considerably 
higher, but in the most modern houses there is no 
difference, the eave plates being about seven feet 
six inches from the ground. 
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Snowballs in Full Bloom 


Will remind you this spring of the glorious old-time 
gardens. As you admire them on the lawns of others, 
why not determine to have a few blooming in your 
own yard another year? Don’t expect to have shrubs 
in bloom next spring, however, unless you plant now 
and plant big well-matured specimens. We sell no 
other kind and Snowballs you buy of us will bloom 
freely another year. 


“Landscapes Without Waiting” 


Our new tree, shrub and plant book, de- 
scribes the best kinds for various 
purposes and which experience 
has shown us can be depended 
upon in the Central West. 
This beautifully illustrated 
book tells how to secure 
immediate planting 
effects, showing many 
eood examples. Price 
50 cents a copy, post- 
paid—less than half 
the cost. Lee to per- 
sons who lve West 
of Pittsburg, East of 
the Rocky Moun- 
tains, North of 
Tennesee and 
South of Canada, 
owning homes 
with yards, gar- 
dens or grounds. 
Write today—edi- 
tion limited. 


SwainNelson& 


Sons Company 


373 Marquette Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill 


| Don’t Spend a Half Day 


ironiny. You can save four-fifths of the time and do it better with 


The Home Ironing Machine 
No inore headaches or backaches; no scorching of clothes. 
Jrons all flat pieces. A light, simple, inexpensive machine 
forthe home. Gas or gasoline costs xc. per 
Sx} hour. 30 Days’ Free Trial Send for Booklet 


The Home Ironing Machine 
254 T. Madison St., Chicago 


FLORICULTURE 


Coniplete Home Study Course in practical Floricul- 
ture under Prof. Craig and Prof. Batchelor, of Cornell 
University. 

Course: includes Greenhouse Construction and 
Management and the growing of Small Fruits and 
Vegetables, as well as Flowers Under Glass. 

Personal Instruction. Expert Advice. 
250 Page Catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Devt. G. F.. Springfield, Mass. 


Prof. Craig 


‘Three Magazines 
For Every Home| 
COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA 


‘Beautiful, practical, entertaining. | 


$4.00 a year. 

| THE WORLD’S WORK 
interpreting to-day’s history. 
$3.00 a year. 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE— 
FARMING 


- telling how to make things grow. 


$1.50 a year. 


G) THE Wortv's WorE ‘Te GARDEN 
re MAGAZINE 


DOUBLEDAY, PaGE & Co. NEw York. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
IN AMERICA 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


The Readers’ Service will aid you 
in planning your vacation trip 
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Oe a 


TOOTAT 


with you. 


Beautifully illustrared booklet, “Motoring with a Kodak,’’ free at the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


If You Want to Know 


BEEKEEPING ini. excellent and handsomely illustrated 


magazine, GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE.” We send it for 
six months on trial for twenty-five cents, and also send free a 64- 
page book on bees and our bee supply catalog to all who name this 


paper. The A. I. ROOT CO., Box 44, Medina, Ohio. 


AW 
AIAN 


SEN TTR RE SE 


THE BEST FARM PAPER 


Send 10 cents for 10 Weeks 
The RURAL NEW-YORKER, 419 Pearl St., New York 


ARDEN AND PORCH 
FURNITURE 
RUSTIC WORK 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF MANY 


DESIGNS 


NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CO. 


BEVERLY, MASS.- 


‘ The Readers’ Service will give you 
268 information about motor boats 


UNITED STATES 


Cream Separators 
---the World’s Record 


-.-..the 
: HERE IT IS : 


Fifty Consecutive Runs 


with the milk of ten different breeds of cows, viz.: 


SHORTHORN BROWN SWISS 
HOLSTEIN RED POLLS 
AYRSHIRE POLLED JERSEY 
JERSEY DUTCH BELTED 
GUERNSEY FRENCH CANADIAN 


A few of the important [909 awards were 
Grand Prize, Seattle Exposition, 1909 
Gold Medal, Intermountain Four State Fair, Ogden, Utah. 
Gold Medal, -California State Fair. 


Gold Medal and First Prize, on U. S. Market Cream, 
National Dairy Show, Milwaukee. 


Sweepstakes and First Prizes on U.S. Butter at many of the 
State Fairs last Fall and at the State Dairy Convention this Winter. 


Send for New Catalogue No. 71, just out, showing other awards and giving 
every necessary detail. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


Victor , 


Perennials Grown eS Order 


for Clean 
Skimming. 


Average Tests of 
the Fifty Runs 


-0138 of 1% 


are fully described and illustrated 
in our new 9o0-page catalog. 

Over a hundred perfected and selected varieties 
in cactus, show, single, pompon, collarette and 


peony-flowered dahlias—among them the new 
varieties which at the recent New York show won 


14 Prizes from the American Institute 
Well-rooted plants, grown by the modern pedi- 
gree system; or dormant roots of unquestioned vitality. 

This book is free, get it today. Includes best shrubs, roses, 
vines, evergreens and hedge plants also. 


J.T. Lovett, Box 125, Little Silver, N. J. 


= AIS MASTERS VOICE. 


In limited quantities for small gardens, Field-grown (Vermont) 
plants from 


May-sown seed, ready September 15th. Order 
now. Whatever you want atthe uniform price of $1.00 a dozen. 
Specialities in English flowers. Delphiniums, Michaelmas 
Daises, Pyrethrums, etc., from choice seed of my own im- 


portation, 
SLOSSEN, 30 Pine Street, New York City 


Get out of the rut 


Give your buildings the benefit of progress—same as you give the farm itself. 
Cover every building on the farm with Genasco Ready Roofing—the econom- 
ical roofing that protects and lasts. 


Genasco 


Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake cae ener Ss everlasting waterproofer. It prevents cracks, breaks, 
and leaks, and does away with damage and repairs. Easily applied without experienced help. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. Mineral or smooth surface. Be sure you see the hemisphere trademark before you 
accept it. A written guarantee, if you want it. Gold medal (highest award) at Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, 1909. 
Write for samples and the Good Roof Guide}Book, 


THE, BARBER ASPHALME PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready-roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 
San Francisco 


Cross-section, Genasco Stone-surface Roofing 


Chicago 


ops ay 
OPE AOE SASSO Gravel 


Trinidad Lake Asphait 
=== Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 


PS AMES Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 
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Modern Slesnine Porch fitted oh 
Wilson’s Blinds. 


Wilson’s Venetians 


Blind and Awning Combined 


for outside and inside of town and country houses: 
very ducePioas convenient and artistic. 


=| Special Outside Venetians for 
porches and windows, exclude 
the sun ; admit the breeze. 


Mention GARDEN Macazine for des- 
criptive pamphlet. 


Orders should be placed now for early summer 


JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO. 


3 and 5 West 29th St., New York 


Inside Venetinns, Porch Venetians, Rolling 
Partitions, Rolling Steel Shutters, Burglar 
und Fireproof Steel Curtains. 


Dahlias, Gladiolus 
Hardy Lilies and 
Perennials 
Send for List of Prices 


FRANKEN BROTHERS 
Deerfield, Illinois 


9 Once grown, 
Maule’s Seeds ins, foun 
Send postal for 1910 catalogue. W1LL1amM HENRY 
Mau tg, 1721 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 


$1.00 Mexican Palm Hat 3c 


For Men, Women and Children—All Sizes 
Greatest hat bargain of the season. ‘ 
Over 65,000 satisfactory sales. 
Guaranteed genuine Mexican 
hand woven from palm fibre. 
Colored design brim. Light, 
comfortable, cool and durable = 

—water will not hurt it. Retails at $1.00. Our inbadeeee 
Price, only 50c postpaid. Three for $1.25. 


Genuine Panama Hat $1.00 


IMPORTED DIRECT. 


An exceptional introductory 
bargain. Same as $10.00 Pan- 
ama hat, but slightly coarser 
weave. Weight, 2 oz.; durable 
and so flexible it can be shaped 
to any style. Price, $1.00 Pre- 
paid. Two for $1.88. Money 
back if not satisfactory. Write 
today for FREE Catalogue of Mexican and Panama Hats. 


FRANCIS E. LESTER CO. 
Dept. J 5, Mesilla Park, New Mex. 


Pa eee ae et * 
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Why Waste Time 
and Labor 


trimming and edging a lawn 
or garden with back-break- 
ing shears, clippers and 
edging tools, when the 


Capitol Lawn Trim- 
mer and Edger 


will do the work much bet- 
ter, easier, and in a fraction 
of the time. Saves its cost 
in less than a season. An 
absolute necessity for lawn, 
gardens, parks, and ceme- 
teries. If your dealer does 
not handle it, write us for 
prices. Don’t put it off. 


TheGranite State Mowing 
Machine Co. 


Hinsdale 25 Canal St. N. H. 


Removable Steel Clothes Posts | 


fit into sockets driven level with the ground, 
leaving it free for lawn mower. Posts are 
held rigidly but can be removed in a mo- 
ment. Adjustable hook helps you in 
z A hanging the clothes. 


(Se \ Don’t Dig Holes 
Bay —<\ and spoil your lawn. Keep it beautiful 
: and save labor by using these posts. 


Cheaper, Better Than Wood 


Wooden posts last only a few years and 

are always inconvenient and unsightly. 

Removable steel clothes posts cost less 

than cumbersome wooden ones, look 

fp  \\e better, and last a lifetime. Ask your 
.iysiitds «dealer or write for Catalogue A. 


MILWAUKEE STEEL POST CO. 
_2 ‘Ask Your Dealer Milwaukee, Wis. 


Make Money 
Enjoy Life 
In the Land 
of Fortune 


q The irrigated lands in Montana, 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 


reached by the Northern Pacific, 
offer the most profitable farming 
and fruit-growing opportunities to 
be found anywhere in the United 
States. 

@ Apples, pears and peaches realize 


$500 to $1000 per acre per-year; berries: 


and grapes $300 to $500 per acre; pota- 
toes $150 to $250 per acre. You have 
a good income from pleasurable work. 
@ And it gives you out-door life— 
contentment—health. It makes you 
one of the Nation’s Providers, with a 
demand and a ready market for all 
you can supply. 

Q Non-irrigated and “dry-farming ” 
land, available at much lower 
prices, afford great returns from 
grain, grasses, alfalfa and 

torage crops. 


CLIP THE SLIP FOR: 


Name 


Address 


What Are Your Teoes Worth ? 


@ Cattle raising and dairying are ex- 


ceedingly profitable pursuits. A cer- 
tain man faising chickens on five 
actes averages $2,300 per year. 

@ The prize-winning fruits nowadays 
almost invariably come from orchards 
in the Northwest. An Idaho man gave 
his family a vacation at the seashore on 
the season’s proceeds from JJ peach trees! 


@ The climate and the soil are great 
factors in the popularity of this coun- 
try. People are constantly buying 
Northwestern lands. 

@ The Northern Pacific extends into or 
through Minnesota, Wisconsin, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon. New rich territory ts being 
opened up by extensions now building. 


{ Don’t delay—clip the slip and send it tonight 
for information about the state that interests you 
and about the low one-way colonist fares. 
L. J. BRICKER, General Immigration Agent 
A. M. CLELAND, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 

St. Paul 


A FARM HOME TIP 


Information 


What is that big one worth to you in dollars and cents? In pleasure? In comfort 


Or those trees along the street or drive-way ? 


You cannot replace them in your life-time, so can you afford to neglect them? 


Have you an Orchard that does not bear as it should? 
We can give you honest, intelligent and scientific work without over-charging you. 


Write for particulars and references. 


C. E. PERSONS G&G CoO., 
Erie, Pa. 


This can be remedied. 


TREE SURGEONS 
ORCHARD EXPERTS 


LANDSCAPE GARDENERS 


? 


What is a fair rental for a given 
property? Ask the Readers’ Service 


Childs’ Gladioli are Garden Gladdeners 
A Trial Will Delight You 


Special “Garden Collection” 


Each 
America—Conceded to be the most beau- 


tiful variety in the world. Flesh pink, 
tinged with lavender.........-+eeeee+ +o 
Attraction—Deep, dark, rich crimson with 
a very conspicuous large pure white center 
andthroat. At once a most beautiful and 
attractive sort... 
Blanche—Large flowers, pure snow-white, 
with but faint marks...... SRneatere crc 
Canary Bird—Finest yellow.........-.-- 
Irene—Fine large flower and spike. Color 
a fine shade of pink, freely flaked bright 
GFIMSOM sels eietelevece is teie Ne Serene etotorers 
Kate—Blush white, with crimson blotched 
throat. - fe 
Little Blush— Dwarf habit, compact spike 
Gfarblushtwihitersermrr rere Mey tayoese 7 
Superb—Enormous flower and spike, one 
of the very largest; pink, flaked and striped 
Withisal monipinkeeere eee ere .05 
1 Bulb each for $.50 5 Bulbs of each for $2.00 


Grand Mixed Gladioli Childsi Hybrids —Mixed $.35 per doz. 


Floral Park Mixed — Hybrids of the very finest Childsi, 
Gandavensis and Lemoinei, $.75 per doz. 


eecer oo ee ee see estes eee ee ee eee 


“BLANCHE” Complete catalogue free on request 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Dept. Wh., Floral Park, N. Y. | 


RDS 


ardy Plantsthat Blooma: Once 


te 3 Plant them now, and you will have then always; they prac=p4 
( Aa tically care for themselves, and a proper selection will supply ,, 
se/—x bh cut-flowers from spring till frost. Our stock includes all the 


Sheep Manure 


Kiln dried and pulverized. No weeds or bad 
(Sodors. Helps nature hustle. For garden, 
4iawn, trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants. 


$ 4 00 LARGE BARREL, Cash with Order. 
° Delivered to your Freight Station. 


Lao ] Apply 2OW. 
WANURE p The Pulverized Manure Co., 19Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


FES RDI GSP RS OAD AUBURN FO A 
KGS ORS ST yeh NON 
PRS EOS er ~ 


26 LECTRIC”’ Garden Hosefits 5S 
into any scheme of a well (ZX 
kept place—whether large AG 
or small, It suggests adherence Wels 
to the best standards in every- {3 
thing; conveys an idea of thrift, \O%4 
stability, good management. AUG 
There is not, and cannot be, any other oe 
hose like ““ELECTRIC.”’ Its manufacture is s 
protected by basic patents. Consists of ays 
alternating tubes—not strips—of pure rub- MS 
ber and braided seine twine vulcanized by 
tremendous pressure into a unified fabric. 
great amount of valuabie information. “ELECTRIC” costs) but little HEED Ulnar 
Drop us a line. We’ll be glad to send other hose. Lasts three times as long. 


you a copy. 's CTRI G Ei 
Electric Hose & Rubber Co. > sa=_ 2 
Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 


piso ELECTRIC. gig 
Se NZ eee ORB IN TE OPEN BS REIN LS 
DGS NS Benn Ree eet 


fm os Le, 


We Bt desirable varieties; can ship yet this spring if yo 
pw order NOW. Letus help you select the best . #2-: 
Pe “A+ 2s ‘a for your garden. Get our booklet—free._¢*-*' 


Southworth Brothers 
Nurserymen 


WE have published a ‘Garden and 
Lawn Cyclopedia’? which contains a 


WiinanicmoN DE 
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Pole Beans Till October 


| one planting of seed, we have found 
that we can have plenty of pole beans until 
frost. The secret is to keep the ground always 
moist, and to pick the pods as soon as they are large 
enough to cook. The vines shown in the photo- 
graph, which was taken October 15th, are green and 
thrifty, and full of blossoms and beans. The 
beans were planted May 2oth. 

The variety grown is the Golden Butter Pole, 
and is more prolific than any other pole bean I have 


These pole beans were planted May 20th. In 
October the vines were still full of blossoms and 
giving a good crop of beans 


ever heard of. Side by side with four other varieties 
it has excelled all in quantity and quality. The 
Kentucky Wonder did not do well, while Improved 
Kentucky Wonder was a flat failure. 
Massachusetts. Extra M. Brats. 


A Lucky-Hazard in Asters 


G tae soil in our garden has seemed for years to 

have a grudge against china asters. Each 
year we have hoped for success, but the plants whose 
tops escaped the ravages of the blister beetle suc- 
cumbed to the treacherous red ants and green 
aphis at their roots. A vigorous, full budded plant 
in the morning would be discovered withered 
in the evening and its roots covered with the 
clinging, malodorous green bugs. Every corner 
and bed in the garden was tried, until last season by 
a fortunate chance success was attained. 

We realized then that asters need shade; in the 
cool planting-out days of May one forgets the burn- 
ing heat of the August sun, when even irrigation 
trenches filled at night won’t save the plants if the 
glare has been pitiless and scorching all day long. 
But the plants need sun in their early growth for 
full development. 

Last year some potted plants of Truffaut’s Peony 
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By NELTJE BLANCHAN 


Author of “Nature's Garden,” “Bird Neighbors,” “Birds that Hunt and are Hunted,’ 
“How to Attract the Birds,” “Birds Every Child Should Know,” etc. 


This altogether beautiful and original work tells all that can be needed about the garden in America. 

In charming style, general lines along which garden work and planning should be done are laid down, with a host of 
useful hints and amazingly illuminating examples. The book is also provided with many lists and classifications of names, 
prepared by Mr. Leonard Barron, making it fully comprehensive. 

A fourteen-page index further increases the volume’s handiness. The pictures are printed as inserted plates, and form, 
we believe, the best collection ever attempted in a book about gardens. 


Four illustrations in color, and eighty plates in brown double-tone. Net, $5.00 (postage 35c.) 


BOOKS INVALUABLE TO GARDENING ENTHUSIASTS: 


Success in Market Gardening, By HERBERT RAWSON 


This authoritative work on commercial vegetable growing has here been brought up to date, enlarged and revised. Net, $1.10 (postage, toc.) 


The First Book of Farming Flowerless Plants How to Make School Gardens 
By CHARLES L. GOODRICH By ELIZABETH H. HALE By H. D. HEMENWAY 


Net, $1.00 (postage 10c.) Net, $0.75 (postage 7c.) Net, $1.00 (postage, toc.) 


The Garden Library 


Each Volume, Net, $1.10 (postage, roc.) 


Roses, and How to Grow Them Ferns, and How to Grow Them Lawns, and How to Make Them 
By MANY EXPERTS : By G. A. WOOLSON By LEONARD BARRON 


Daffodils—Narcissus, and How to Grow Them Water=Lilies, and How to Grow Them House Plants 
By A. M. KIRBY By HENRI HUS and H. S. CONARD By PARKER THAYER BARNES 


The Orchard and Fruit Garden The Flower Garden The Vegetable Garden 
By E. P. POWELL By IDA D. BENNETT By IDA D. BENNETT 


The Farm Library 


Each Volume, Net, $2.00 (postage, 20c.) 


Soils—How to Handle and Improve Them Farm Animals, Cotton, By CHARLES W. BURKETT Farm Management 
By S. W. FLETCHER By E. V. WILCOX and CLARENCE H. POE By F. W. CARD 


Our frunds are invited to visit our Library COUNTRY LIFE THE WORLD'S WORK uae GARDEN [Je also invite. requests for our “ Guide 
Salesrvvii, where they may leisurely look aN A UERICA GAZINE 19 Good Books,” mailed free 


over our books, magazines, etc. 
| DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. NEW YORK. 


1} you wish to systematize your business the 
Readers’ Service may be able to offer suggestions 
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LILIES 


Berger’s Unrivalled 


One Dollar Collection 


EightHardy @ 
Beautiful 
Lily Balbs 


1 Lil. Auratum — 
Golden Ray Lily 
of Japan, white 
with golden band 
center each petal. 
5c. 

1 Lil. Roseum— 
White with rosy § 
crimson bands § 
and spots. 15¢. 


1 Lil. Album— § 
Purest glistening { 
snow-white, deli- 
cious fragrance. 
15C. 

1 Lil. Melpomene— 
Magnificent deep velvety crimson spots on 
white surface. Grand! 20c. 


1 Lil. Elegans— Rich and abundant flowering; 
orange and scarlet upright calyxes. 15c. 


1 Lil. Superbum—A gorgeous lily of the Tiger 
Lily type, 4 to 5 ft. tall, bearing masses of orange, 
dark-spotted flowers. 15c. 


1 Lil. Umbellatum — Very sturdy, strong bulb; all 
shades of buff, yellow to crimson. 15c. 


1 Lil. Krameri —The gem of the ccllection; exqui- 
site soft rose trumpet flower. A beauty! 20c. 


These eight strong, sound bulbs will flower first season, 
and come up and blossom year after year. Delivery included 
in price of $1.00. With every collection we send “‘ Full 
Printed Directions to Grow Lilies Successfully.” 


JAPAN KUDZU VINE 


HARDY The grandest, most 
rapid growing vine in 
‘the world. It often 
grows two feet in 24 
_ hours; covers arbors, 
| trellises, unsightly 
| objects in incredibly 
short time. Foliage 
a deep rich green, 
flowers strongly re- 
semble the Wistaria in 
| bloom, color a rosy 
lilac; faintly fragrant. 
We offer only pot- 
grown, strong, healthy 
| plants, as we found 
| those the only safe 
+ ones to transplant in- 
to open ground. 
—| These we guarantee to 
} flourish and grow on 
| atonce. Kudzuvine is 


LIL. AURATUM 


permanent, once 
planted. Potgrown 
strong plants 25c, 
delivery paid. Ex- 


tra strong 3-year-old, 
6oc. 


SEND FOR OUR 1910 
SPRING CATALOGUE 


| 
| 
|| It contains many distinc- 
eee tive novelties which we 


are sure you will be in- 
terested iu. 


KUDZU VINE 


H. H. Berger & Co. 


7O Warren Street, New York 


Perfection were overlooked in the rush of setting- 
out time, and were quite eight or ten inches high 
when discovered in the coldframe about June rst. 
All the beds and corners were then full, so they were 
put in the anemone bed against the east side of the 
house — a cool, white wall at their backs and the 
lusty Japanese anemone making a brave show in 
front. The sun shone there only until half past ten 
o’clock in the morning and doubts were felt, but the 
experiment (which was alse a trick on the beetles who 
never thought of looking there for asters) was justi- 
fied. The plants grew and throve, their blossoms 
were as large and as perfect as the professional 
florists’ and lasted for weeks. The other plants in 
rows in the garden, from pots and from seedbeds, 
with wood ashes under their feet, mulchings of grass 
on top and irrigation at night, did well, but the 
beetles and aphis continued their attacks. 

This year a quantity of seedlings will be kept in 
pots and placed in a bulb bed on the same east side 
of the house but against a privet hedge. They will 
have a northeast exposure and we hope that we can 
again elude the bugs! 


Pennsylvania. F. E. McILvaAIne. 


Raising Your Own Celery Plants 


Youns celery plants are exceedingly tender 

and must have favorable conditions in order 
to reach the stage for transplanting. For several 
years I have tried raising them in seed beds in the 
garden and in boxes, with results in favor of the 
boxes. They are more easily protected from rain, 
wind and sand storms and the moisture from 
sprinkling the soil can easily be retained by cover- 
ing with a light cloth until the plants peep through 
the ground. 

I use shallow boxes, nearly filling them with loose, 
rich soil — leaf mold, when it can be obtained — 
thoroughly mixed with half as much good garden 
soil. The tiny seeds are then sprinkled carefully 
over the surface and lightly patted in with the hand. 
A light sprinkle given daily brings many plants 
to light. The covering is then removed that they 
may have sunlight and plenty of air. The plants 
are then left to grow. An occasional watering when 
the soil looks dry, and a board covering when driv- 
ing rains or hard winds occur, gives them a fair start. 
In four or five weeks from the time of their appear- 
ance i have strong, healthy plants, which grow to be 
fine bunches of celery. 


Missouri. Mrs. H. F. G. 


Early Planting of Dahlias 


[es planting of dahlias (end of June) is 
recommended, to avoid the blasting of the 
buds early in the season. 

For the past twelve years, however, I have planted 
both early and late-flowering dahlias on May rst. 
Last year I had my first blooms on July 4th, and 
all season had a continuous supply of good flowers. 
Some of the varieties I have grown for years and 
they have always done well. I cannot see that 
they have lost any of their vitality by early planting, 
although I have discovered that some varieties 
blast more easily than others. 

During the dry, hot summer, when there is but 
little, if any, dew at night, I water the plants thor- 
oughly with the hose three times a week. If any 
buds seem inclined to blast, I put the plants next 
season in a partially shaded location away from 
the excessive heat, and have no further trouble. 
For two years I planted J. H. Jackson, a cactus 
variety, in the full sunlight; the buds blasted and 
I got but few flowers at any part of the season. 
Last spring I planted the Jackson in a partially 
shaded place, and all through the latter part 
of July and August it produced beautiful flowers. 
Then it rested for a while, and in September 
it commenced blooming again. During the 
last week in September I picked a fine specimen 
bloom, leaving plenty of buds on the bush. I 
permit my plants to bloom when they get ready, 
bloom all summer if they want to, and they always 
seem ready to do it again next year! 


Rhode set Ip, 5 18. 


conditions; and Rhode Island seems to be pecu- 
liarly suited to the dahlia; yet, in Newport, many 
of the best gardeners prefer late planting. ] 


Bobbink & Atkins 


World’s Choicest 
Nursery Products 


Spring Planting 


NTENDING purchasers should first visit our 
Nursery and inspect the material we offer. The 
quality of our products must be seen to be appre- 

ciated. Having two hundred and fifty acres of the 
most fertile ground under cultivation places us in a 
position to fill orders of any magnitude. 


BOXWOOD. Everybody loves the aroma of old-fashioned 
Boxwood. Wehave thousands of specimens. It is worth 
while to trave] any distance to see our collections, consisting of 
all sizes and shapes. 


RHODODENDRONS. Catawbiense, English Hardy Hy- 
brids and Maximum. Our collection consists of thousands of 
choice specimens and ordinary sizes, in the most desirable 
varieties. 


ROSES. New, rare, ordinary and old-fashioned kinds. We 
have more than 100,000 in several hundred varieties in two- 
year-old, strong, field-grown plants. These can be inspected in 
our store-house at this time. Special prices on quantities. 

HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS._ For New and Old- 
fashioned Gardens, Beds and Borders. We have the largest 
quantity and most complete collection in the country. 

EVERGREENS—CONIFERS and PINES. Upwards of 
Ioo acres of our nursery is planted with the handsomest and 
choicest lot of specimens in the world. 

SHADE TREES—FLOWERING SHRUBS andHEDGE 
PLANTS. Many acres of our nursery is devoted to their 
cultivation. 

TRAINED DWARF and ORDINARY FRUIT TREES 
and SMALL FRUITS. We carry at all times large quantities 
of the best varieties. 

HARDY TRAILING and CLIMBING VINES. 
varieties for every place and pergola. 

BAY TREES. We have several thousand of these attractive 
decorative trees in al] forms and sizes. A visit to our nursery 
would be pleasing if only to see these trees. 

DECORATIVE PLANTS for CONSERVATORIES— 
INTERIOR and EXTERIOR DECORATIONS. We grow 
in our 150,000 feet of greenhouses. 

BULBS and ROOTS. For Spring, Summer, Autumn and 
Winter Flowering. 

LAWN GRASS SEED. B. & A. Rutherford Park Ever- 
green Mixture. 

TUBS. We manufacture them in all shapes and sizes. Ask 
for price list. 

OUR ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATALOG No. 25 
is comprehensive and especially interesting, instructive and 
helpful to intending purchasers or those who are unable to visit 
our nursery. It describes each article, giving prices. Will be 
sent upon request. Special prices on quantities. 


In all 


} The General Supervision of Public Grounds 
and Private Estates a Specialty 


We Plan and Plant Grounds and Gardens Everywhere 


Visitors to our Nurseries are always welcome. 


We are only a few minutes from New York City. 


Nurserymen, Florists and Planters 


RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


AMATITE ROOFING 


Mineral surfaced. Needs no painting. Send for free sample. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO., New York, Chicago. 


HATCHING 
Twowillow Farm Barred Rock Chickens 


Note our offer: We have 12 pens mated, prize-winners, 
and New York winning blood. We are hatching chickens 
from them, and in order to get new business will sell 30 
eggs from our best pens for $5. If you have post-card 
handy, write for circular. 


THE TWOWILLOW FARM, 362 Dodge R’d, Beverly, Mass. 


PERFECTION 


Patent Tomato Support 


36 inches high, 12 inches wide, made of Wood, will 
not burn the vines in hot weather or cut them off 
when wet and swayed by the wind. Can be unfolded 
without, damage and stored away for following 
seasons’ use. 

Price, 25 each. 82.50 per full Doz. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


D. W. SAYER, Unionville, Orange Co., N. Y. 
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Will You Try the 
Sterilac Milk Pail 
for 10 Days Free 


A ON 


Note the strainer cloth on which the milk strikes. 


Note the dirt-shelf which catches the dirt fall- 
ing from the udder. The projecting top shields 
the strainer cloth from falling dirt. 


It is easy to use, because the opening is of 
ample width. 


It does not spatter. 


Clean Milk Always if You Usea 


STERILAC 


Milk Pail 


Most of the danger of the 
milk becoming contaminated 
with dirt from the cow is pre- 
vented. 

With a Sterilac Pail the 
dirt, with the bacteria, is caught 
on a shelf separate — not on the 
strainer through which the milk 
passes. Thus, the milk never 
comes in contact with the dirt 
to dissolve and carry it through 
the strainer. 

Once in the milk, you can’t 
strain the bacteria out. Don’t 
let them get in. 

The Sterilac pail is the best 
as well as the cheapest way to 


get the highest grade of sani- 


tary milk at all times. 
Prove it at our expense. 


Here is our offer: We will send a pail, 
prepaid delivery. You try it for 10 
days. If not satisfied, send it back at 
our expense. If you like it, send us 
$2.50. Write us that you accept our 
offer, and we will ship the pail. Specify 
a seamless pail if you prefer it, at in- 
crease in price of 50 cents. 


The Sterilac is better made and will 
last longer than any other milk pail you 


have ever used. 


STERILAC COMPANY 


2 Merchants Row 
Modern Sanitary Milk Apparatus of all Kinds 


Boston, Mass. 
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IDINZYiNWET,—— 


An ordinary and uninteresting 
room can be made delightful by 
a different color scheme, proper 
hangings and floor coverings. 


its Decoration 
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Our portfolio, which is sent absolutely free to any one who “Your Home and 
writes for it, gives definite and practical suggestions in color jts Decoration” 
for the painting and decorating of every room in your house, . é 
: 3 : : ? isan attractive 200 page 
with complete and accurate specifications for producing the hook filled with practi- 
results shown. ‘The proper colors and the kinds of finishes cal hints on home dec- 
to be used upon walls, ceilings, floors and woodwork are ration. Contains 12 
suggested, together with the hangings, rugs and furniture beautiful color plates 
: : é : and one hundred and 
that will go toward producing the best result. Write for this thirty other illustrations 
portfolio at once if you have a house or even a room to be’ Everyone interested in 
decorated. The sending of the portfolio puts you under no correct home decor- 
obligation to use the products of the Sherwin-Williams Co. , Gas eps eee 
except the fact that you cannot produce a satisfactory result ae $2.00. Postage 
without using the Sherwin-Williams’ products. 


15 cents extra. 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Address all inquiries to: The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
mS Decorative Department, 657 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio. 
) Ghe Greatest A BLUE ROSE 
BURP FEE SEEDS GROW Rose Novelty aie new UN ols evacles Blue), very vigorous 
ou want a copy ne nd hardy, an ee blooming 
“leading les Seed of the Century 2 - Send for Piceodionan and price. ’ 
Catalog,’’ for 1910. address BURPEE, Philadelphia. ELLWANGER & BARRY, Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
Pye OW CR A..F | 
Is up-to-date in every particular and far excels reed or rattan 
furniture in its beauty, fine workmanship and durability. 
Send direct to our factory for catalog of 150 designs and prices. 
We are the only manufacturers of “Willowcraft”’ Furniture. 
THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 
NORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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‘2 The Readers’ Service will give you 
Dit 4 suggestions for the care oj live-stock 


REECO WATER SYSTEM 


(Water-supplies installed complete 
and ready for use) 


THE 


We do the work, you turn the fau- 
cet. Our system relieves a customer of 


every detail. We install any kind of 
water-supply complete and ready for use. 
No matter where you live, if it be near a 
well, a spring, or running brook, and you 
feel that you could enjoy some of those 
comforts and conveniences which a bath 
and running water give in a home, but are 
in doubt as to the expense involved, write 
us and we will tell you exactly the cost, and in case you purchase, we will take complete 
charge of the work, relieving you of every detail of installation, thus giving you a water- 
supply all ready for the turning of the faucet. Our business life covers an experience of seventy 
years. During this period we have been able to adopt the best of such inventions and im- 
provements as have from time to time become available, until our system of water-supply 
is the very best obtainable, being indorsed and in use of various departments of the U. S. 
Government and, to the number of over 40,000, is working in all countries throughout the 
world to-day. Our pumps are operated by electricity or hot air, as may best suit the location 
or convenience of the purchaser. 


Ai, 


Showing pump in cellar connected 


e . 
with pneumatic pressure tank 


Write to our nearest office for Catalogue U, and let us tell you the cost of a water-supply al/ ready for use. 


RIpER--ERICSSON ENGINE Co. 


234 West Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. 
22 Pitt Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 


40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


35 Warren Street, New York 
40 North 7th Street, Philadelphia 


239 Franklin Street, Boston 


GOLDEN RETINOSPORAS, JAPANESE CYPRESSES, KOSTER’S 
BLUE SPRUCES, WHITE AND NORWAY PINES 


Weare offering this season collections of 16 different young 
evergreens, postpaid, for $2, as follows: White Fir, Nerdmann’s 
Fir, Silver Fir, Lawson’s Cypress, European Larch, Norway 
Spruce, Colorado Spruce, Red Spruce, Sitka Spruce, Douglas 
Spruce, Austrian Pine, Jack Pine, Bull Pine, White Pine, Nor- 
way Pine, Canadian Hemlock. Any 7 of the 16 for $r. 

Send for folder describing these and other trees. 


RALPH E. DANFORTH, East Jaffrey, New Mampshire 


300% PROFIT MADE 


Growing Mushrooms 


Markets waiting for all you can raise. 
No capital or special place necessary. 
Grown in cellars, stables, sheds, boxes, 
etc. Write for big illustrated free booklet 
showing our beds and farm and learn how to 
start this easy business. National Spawn & Mush- 
room Co,, Dept. 9, 154 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Work for Men and 
Women 


The United States Government Endorses 
“RED CEDAR” as Moth-Proof Wood 


We quote as follows from a letter written us by the Department of Agriculture, under date of Nov. 13, 1909. 
“Red Cedar is the most useful wood in the United States for the manufacture of Cedar Chests. The wood is 

close grained, and has a delicate, agreeable fragrance which is especially marked. Its odor is disagreeable to 
insects, and for this reason, chests and closets of cedar are highly valued as storage places for garments subject 
fo the ravages of the moth and buffalo bug. Neither Libocedrus decurrens nor Chamecyparis lawsoniana (the 
es known as Port Orford or White Cedar) compares with the Red Cedar of the East, in the manufacture of 
Jhests.’ 


Our Chifforobes are the only ones in America that 
are made of RED Cedar. Style No. 107, which is shown 
in the picture, is as magnificent and useful a piece of 
furniture as wasever built. It combines the advantages 
of'a Wardrobe and Chiffonier, being equally desirable 
for men’s and women’s clothing. Dimensions are: 62 
inches high—48 inches wide—and 24 inches deep, which 
makes the wardrobe section sufficiently high for hang- 
ing garments, while the drawers will easily hold ladies’ 
hats. Comes in dull finish or in a hand-rubbed, piano 
polish, and has the appearance of African Mahogany. 


TRY IT FOR 15 DAYS—ON APPROVAL 


We guarantee this Chifforobe to be absolutely moth» OOF: 
It will eventually pay for itself by saving the expense of cold 
storage on furs and other apparel. No camphor or moth papey 
is required. The construction throughout is of RED Cedar, 
which is the only moth-proof wood in the world. T he doors fit 
so perfectly as to make the Chifforobe practically air-tight. For 
a birthday or wedding present; amore appropriate gift could not 
be selected. We sell DirEcT from our factory to the public 
thereby eliminating the middieman’s profit. Catalo 7 RP 
which is beautifully illustrated, tells more about this splendid 
Chifforobe; also about our Cedar Chests. May we mail youa 
copy free and postpaid? Write us TODAY—a postal will do. 


R CHEST CO. DEPT. 79, STATESVILLE, N. C. 


ww 
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A Fertilizer for Bulbs 


F°8 several years my narcissus and tulips 

have been a disappointment to me. I care- 
fully applied manure every fall, but the blossoms 
were small and sickly. Early last spring I applied 
a fertilizer that I had found very satisfactory the 
year before on my flower beds—a combination 
of slaked lime, hen-manure and wood ashes. My 


a 


9 ct eg ile Al 


Enormous narcissus and tulips, with stems ave.- 
aging twenty inches. Grown with a combination 
fertilizer 


narcissus last year were three inches across, with 
strong and stocky stems, from twenty to twenty-five 
inches in length. Many of the narcissus had two 
blossoms to a stem. 

My tulips were gorgeous and simply enormous, 
nearly every one from six to eight inches wide with 
stems from eighteen to twenty-two inches. The 
combination of fertilizer acted in a marvelous 
manner on my soil. : 

New York. HERBERT PEMBROKE. 


Is Gunnera Hardy? 


N THE GARDEN MAGAZINE for November, 1909, 
you speak of the gunnera as not being hardy 

north of Philadelphia. In 1905 I purchased 
Gunnera scabya from nurserymen in northern 
New Jersey. Not knowing it to be a waterside 
plant and supposing it to be perfectly hardy, I set 
it on a high point, in a heavy clay, limestone soil. 
The first winter it was well protected; since then, 
it has had a handful of leaves or straw thrown over 
it and no more attention paid to it. In that con- 
dition it has stood 15 degrees below zero, and two 
severe droughts. If there is a more trying climate 
for shrubs and flowers than central Illinois, I have 
yet to hear of it. Y 

It is true the leaves of my gunnera have never 
attained the dimensions quoted in the catalogues, 
thirty inches being about the maximum diameter. 
With this experience, do you think it might safely 
be classed with the hardy perennials ? 

Illinois. Mrs. W. G. R. 

[Technically yes, but practically no. ‘There is 
little point in having a gunnera, unless it develops 
leaves five or six feet across. Unless a plant will 
do what it is famous for, why grow it? Our 
business is to save people disappointment. Gun- 
nera may be hardy in the North, but it is not hardy 
enough to be satisfactory. — Eprror.] 


Feeding the Lawn 


INE people out of ten who complain about 

patchy lawns in summer have neyer fed the 
grass. Have you? Before you try any costly, radical 
change, get ten pounds of nitrate of soda at a local 
seed-store. Don’t put the dry nitrate on the grow- 
ing grass but use it on the bare spots. Then water 
the soil and in a week you will be astonished and 
delighted. Persevere and you will take pride in 
your lawn and a new interest in gardening. 
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The Model Piant Support 


for Tomatoes, Peonies, Dahlias, 
Golden Glow, Chrysanthemums, etc. 


REPAYS MADE 


THE COST STRONG 
MANY AND LIGHT 
TIMES OF HEAVY 

OVER IN GALVAN- 

A SINGLE IZED 

SEASON 


WIRE 


Patented May 17, 1898 
PRICES: 

em Dozenwier ie) we) se pile75 

Per 50, $7.50; per 100, $12.50 


Send for Price List and Catalogue of 
our Full Line of Flower Supports 


_ IGOE BROTHERS 


> 
67-71 Metropolitan Ave. 


Pie (G Ak DEIN MAGAZIN E 


make butter 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


r FAIRFAX ROSES 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED Catalogue free 
_W. R. GRAY, Box 6, OAKTON, FAIRFAX CO., VA. 


‘POTATO 
SPRAYERS. 


- No money in advance. 
On Free Trial. Pay when convenient. 


Doubles your crop. Prevents blight, scab, rot, bugs. Spray 

FIRST, then pay us out of Extra Profit. Pow erful | pressure. 

Cyclone agitation. Strong and durable. Brass valves, plunger, 

strainer, etc. Guaranteed 5 years. Wholesale prices. 

z freixht. Write us which machine 
you prefer, and get free Spraying 
Guide, Catalog, and free Spray- 
er Offer to first in your locality 


H. L. HURST MFG. CO., 
6510 North Street, Canton, 0. 


Unusually Rare and Beautiful 


GROW CACTI £3,242" 


Howers to grow, 
indoors or out; very hardy. Immense 
variety of forms and species. Isxquis- SSS oS 
ite flowers, r to 5 in. wide and yel- AN 
| low, scarlet, purple, etc. We are \\ 
in heart of cactus country and [NS 
“ship healthiest plants only. 
Note these Special Introdue- 
| tory Offers—This rare Rain- 
bow Cactus ‘£c.rigidisstimus) 
is covered with beautiful red 
and golden spines and bears 8 
to 13 exquisite magenta flowers, 
| 3 to 5 in. wide. Regular 75¢ value, 
mailed postpaid to introduce, with cultural 
directions, for only 38c. Eight small Cacti, 
assorted, all bloomers, prepaid for $1.00. 
Send with order names of two flower- 
growing friends and we will add FREE 
Sample of our delicious Mexican Cactus Candy. FREE CATALOGUE, 
"Cacti, and How to Grow Them,’ Write for tt today. 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. J5, Mesilla Park, New Mexico 


The Readers’ Service will give you 
injormation about molor boats 


It’s all 


in the 
rib 


and the 


patent 
porcelain 
dasher 


You can 


in | 
minute 


with the TURN-A-MINIT churn 


pure, sweet, real butter—butter seasoned 
to your own taste—not cold-storage butter. 


from either sour or sweet cream. 

Sour cream makes quite as good butter as sweet cream and by using it you 
can save from 10 cents to 15 cents per pound. 

The TURN-A-MINIT churn is built upon a new principle—of solid removable 
parts that can be thoroughly cleansed. It is perfectly sanitary. ~ 

It is the only practical home churn. 

Besides butter you can have 

whipped cream in 20 seconds 

mayonnaise dressing i in 30 seconds 

ice cream, icings, beaten eggs, light batter, souflé—in a few turns of the 
handle. You need the TURN-A-MINIT churn—every housekeeper needs it— 
for convenience, hygiene and economy. Quart size $2.50, delivered anywhere; 
Gallon size (jar of porcelain instead of glass), $7.50. 


Dairy thermometer furnished free with each churn. 
Attractive terms to agents Send a postal for descriptive booklet 


THE TURN-A-MINIT CHURN CO. 
285 Metropolitan Tower 


New York City 


An elaborately illustrated book on the home garden 


The Garden Week by Week 


By WALTER P. WRIGHT 
HIS practical handbook imported from England, by the author of “The Perfect Garden,” covers gardening 
operations for every week in the year. It is a handy guide to the culture of all important flowers, 
vegetables, and fruits—outdoors and in greenhouses and cold frames—invaluable to the amateur who 
needs to be reminded that this is the season for pruning grapes, and that for planting half-hardy bulbs, etc. 
The illustrations, of which there are about two hundred in color and in black and white, 


are very elaborate and beautiful. Net, $2.00 (Postage 20 cents) 


Doubleday, Page & Co., 133 East 16th Street, New York City 


Our friends are invited to visit our Library Salesroom, where they may leisurely look over our books, magazines, etc. 
e also invile requests for our “ Guide to Good Books,’’ mailed free. 


Write to the Readers’ Service for 
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“BONORA” 


Nature’s Own Remedy 


A wonderful fertilizer for all plant life; 
instantaneous results. “BONORA” 
will make your vegetables mature three 
weeks earlier and in abundance; will 
make your flowers 
bloom in profusion; — 
| will make your rose 
oe bushes healthy, and 
bloom as if in the 
Tropics; “BON- 
ORA” will make 
your lawns look like 
2 | velvet. Do not fail — 
Bovora Gren, to use BON - 
ORA’”’; it has no 
rival in the fertilizer 
world. Highly endorsed by the stan- 
dard authorities, and used by thousands 
of amateur horticulturists; is odorless 
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FOR RAPID THOROUGH WORK 
CHOOSE THE I Hf C SPRAYER 


ET ready for spraying time with a dependable outfit, one that will 
G enable you to do the work rapidly, at the right time, with least 
expense and sure results. I H C power sprayers are made in all 
styles and sizes for all purposes—orchard, field and vineyard. One of 
them will just meet your needs. Complete outfits—engine, pump and all 
accessories, mounted on skids or wagon trucks as ordered. 
Blue prints furnished for building your own spray wagon, housing, 
tank, etc. 


Use the Engine All Year ’Round 


One of these outfits is an every-day-in-the-year money-maker. Detach your 
1 or 2-horse-power engine from the spraying pump and operate your grinder, 


fanning mill, separator, churn, pump, thresher, huller, cutter, grindstone saw- 
mill—or any other machine. 
I H Cengines are celebrated for their simplicity, economy of fuel consump- 


and very convenient. 
Order from your seedsman or direct. 
Put up in all-size packages as follows: 


tion and reliability. They are solving the ‘“‘help’’ problem for fruit growers, 
farmers and gardeners everywhere. We have issued a complete catalogue on 


1 1b. making 28 gallons postpaid $ .65 
‘ 


spraying. Don’t tie up money in a spraying outfit that you can use only for 5“ “1490S 2.50 i} 
spraying. Investigate the 1H C line of general purpose engines. There are ye a ‘ee : | 
many styles and sizes, from 1 to 25-horse power—an engine for every section and 10 e a 280 : 4.75 
every problem, for all farm uses—vertical and horizontal (both stationary and 50 1120 : 20.00 | 


portable); engines onskids; sawing, pumping and spraying outfits. Italso includes 
gasoline tractors, first-prize-gold-medal winners, the best all-’round farm tractors. 
Write for catalogue today or call on our local agent in your town for particulars. 


Chicago US A 


Bonora Chemical Co. 


488-492 Broadway, New York 


International Harvester Company of America 
(lucorporated) 


USINESS MEN, professional men, 


students, men and women every- 


LHC LINE 


LOOK FOR THE I, H.C. TRADE MARK, IT IS. SEAL OF EXCELLENCE AND A GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 


where who want to put the most into and 
get the most out of life without running 


away from it, have been helped and inspired 
by these health-preaching common-sense 


Herbaceous Perennials eles 
for the Hardy Garden or Bord | 
e Dr. Luther 


H. Gulick 


MIND AND WORK 
Net, $1.20 (postage | Oc.) 


Evergreens 


in great variety; many rare sorts; 
transplanted plants 


Rhododendrons 


Hardy Natives and the best Hybrids 


THE EFFICIENT LIFE 
in colors; budded plants 


Net, $1.20 (postage 1 Oc.) 
also 


Trees, Shrubs, Roses and Vines 
for planting the Home Grounds 


Their goal is contentment, efficiency and 


common-sense living. 


Catalog and price list free 
THE 
BAY STATE NURSERIES 


North Abington, Mass. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
NEW YORK | 


‘7 
| 


Our friends are invited to visit our Library Salesroom, where } 
they may leisurely look over our books. We also invite requests 


jor our “ Guide to Good Books,” mailed jree. } 
{ 


AN ATTRACTIVE HARDY GARDEN 
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Pah GAR DENY MAG AZINE 


Ij a problem grows in yourgarden write to 977 
the Readers’ Service for assistance “ 


Discriminating Property Owners Specify 


TRADE 


“EXCELSIOR” 


Galvanized after weaving and guaranteed to be rust-proof. If your hardware dealer cannot supply you, send us his name and we will fill your order direct 


WIRE FENCES 


WRIGHT WIRE CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Boston New York 


Time tojdo Your Plant anting ng Now 


My Super oy / 


cess with Gladioli this year. 

am anxious that you shall es as I have, what an easy 
matter it is to produce magnificent blossoms of this 
royal flower — once you have the right start, which 
consists in getting bulbs from Meadow- 
vale Farm and following the simple 
} directions that I furnish. 


ilver Trophy, 
Strain. SecA” 
My nM 


Of. end 


Hundreds of my customers, as ama- 
teurs, have planted my bulbs and suc- 
ceeded. You can do the same —and 
you will be rewarded with a wealth of 
such splendid blossoms as you have perhaps 
thought existed only in fancy. 


To get the right start with Gladioli, you 
should plant the bulbs just as soon as 
you can dig in the ground. This means, 
if you are to succeed with them this 
season, you must get your bulbs at once 
, —no time is to be lost. 


My Silver Trophy Strain, $1 


Write for my book, “The Flower Superb”— 
% it’s free: or, better still, send $x now for my 

} Silver Trophy Strain collection of Gladioli, as 
illustrated herewith —25 bulbs of the newest 
Reds, Scarlets and Crimsons. Unexcelled for 
satisfactory results. The book will come with the 
bulbs. Get in your order quickly and let me help 
you into one of the most delightful summer’s gar- 
dening experiences you ever enjoyed. 


ARTHUR COWEE 


Meadowvale Farm 
Box 62, Berlin, New York 


Philadelphia 


Ill Help You Succeed with Gladioh 


Chicago San Francisco 


$10,000 OF 
GARDEN FURNITURE 


50% below former prices. The list contains 
some 220 Vases of 34 different designs, Sun 
Dial Pedestals, Flower Boxes, Benches and 
Statuary. Many of these pieces are from 
our best designs; all of them equal to our 
best grade of workmanship. 

The prices are actually 50% below former 
prices. This offer will not Be made again. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue which 
contains some 600 designs of Garden and Hall 
Furniture. 


ERKINS STUDIOS 


306 Madison Ave., New York 


a] Carrara, Italy 


The Readers’ Service gives 
information about investments 
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GIANT RADISH FROM JAPAN 


Sa-kura-jima — 
Grows to Weight of 10 to 40 Pounds 
if If . f 


\ 


FROM PHOTOGRAPH, SHOWING SIZE 
COMPARED WITH WATER BUCKET. 


Has Been Grown 1% feet Long and 10 in. Diameter 


kurajima,’’ introduced in America several years ago by 
the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, and has proved of great 
value here. Among the first places tested was at the 
Long Island Experiment Station, and The Fruit-Grower 
received a ‘‘tip’’ as to its value from Director Fullerton. 

Planted late, it will extend the radish season through 
the entire summer, being at its best in hottest weather. 
Seeds planted to mature in late autumn will keep 
nearly all winter, almost until radishes come again. 

Hon. Wm, J. Bryan, hearing we had this seed, 
wrote: ‘‘I saw the giant radish during my tour of 
Japan and have been intending to send there for seed. 
The flavor is good. I will buy seeds of you or sub- 
scribe for your paper—in fact, you can trade with me 
on your own terms.’’ 

Mr. Bryan is a Fruit-Grower subscriber. 

Director Fullerton writes that during 1909 he grew 
one of these radishes which weighed forty-two pounds, 
and that he expects during the present season to 
‘‘ereens,’’ are to be preferred to spinach and mustard. | break all records by growing one which will weigh 50 

This describes the Giant Radish from Japan, ‘‘Sa-|lbs. Read his article in The Fruit-Grower. 


SEEDS FREE with a Trial Subscription to The Fruit-Grower 


issue, handsomely illustrated, 84 pages, and read how 
our folks grew the big radishes; leading fruit paper of 
America. Many of our 100,000 readers write that a 
single number is worth the price of a whole year’s 
subscription. Ask the editor of this paper about The 
Fruit-Grower. He will recommend it, and he knows 
that we could not afford to make this offer unless The 
Fruit-Grower would *‘make good,’’ and that Sakura- 
jima Radish had been fully tested and all we claim 
for it. Liberal cash prizes for largest radishes grown. 
Send 50c at our risk for a year’s trial subscription, 
and seeds will be sent by return mail, FREE. Write 
at once, before supply is exhausted. 


THE FRUIT-GROWER, Box R-710, St. Joseph, Missouri 


ASTERS 


HENRY SAXTON ADAMS, Wellesley, Mass. 


This Giant Radish is a distinct novelty, in fact the 
greatest novelty of its kind ever introduced in America. 
The Fruit-Grower could hardly believe the stories told 
about this wonderful radish, so we sent out seeds for 
testing to our subscribers last year. We are ‘‘from 
Missouri,’’ but we were certainly ‘‘shown’”’ by our 
readers, for they grew radishes weighing all the way 
from 10 to 42 pounds. The story of the growing of 
these Giants is told in February, our Gardening Num- 
ber. Sample copies sent on request. 

What do you think of a radish which grows to weigh 
10 to 42 pounds, which is often a foot and a half long and 
10 inches through; which is as tender and sweet during 
hottest July weather as earliest spring radishes; meat 
crystal white, solid, texture like a fine apple, and never 
becomes hot or pithy; which can be eaten raw like an 
apple, cooked like turnips, and pulled late in the fall, 
keeps all winter as sweet and crisp as when pulled. 
The ‘tops, which grow 2 to 3 feet long, cooked as 


Appreciating the great value of this new radish, The 
Fruit-Grower has purchased practically all of the seeds 
of this variety in the United States to be distributed 
Free to new subscribers. We canvassed the entire 
country, and it would not be possible to secure more 
seeds, even from Japan. 

The seed is not for sale at any price, but we will mail 
a trial packet free to every one who sends 50e, coin or 
stamps, for a year’s trial subscription to The Fruit- 
Grower. Regular rate £1.00, but we offer it to you at 
half price, to get you interested, and convince you that 
we have the best paper of the kind in existence. 

Send for a free copy of February, annual Gardening 


Adams’ Flowerlover’s Mixture, 
all the latest and most beautiful 
varieties, 3 pkts. 25c. Write to- 
day for my unique Seed Book, 
it’s free. 


TWO 


LET ME ADD 
A BRIGHT ce sthin tay 
” Gladiolus Bulblets 


and 5 blooming size bulbs for 25c. 


These are the finest mixture of Field’s 
Giant Flowering Gladiolus. Mailed post- 
paid anywhere in the United States. 
Or 1000 bulblets and 25 bulbs 
for $1.00 
cultural directions with every 
lot. All the bulos and some of the 
bulblets will bloom this year, all next 
year. Order at once before they are 
2. gone. They will grow and bloom any- 
_ where, in any soil and for any one. 
= My catalog (mailed free) describes 
over 50 beautiful named varieties be- 
-=y sides hundreds of other kinds of flow- iit 
mY ers audvegetables. Ask for it. 


-) HENRY FIELD SEED CO. 


HWUNRY FIELD, Pres. 
Box 101, Shenandoah 


lowa 


Sharpen Wane Lawn Mower | 
20 times for 35c. 


EUREKA SHARPENER | 


Full 


Sl 


A new device to attach to the stationary 
Bar of any mower. 

Sharpens all blades to a keen, even, ac- 
curateedge ina few minutes. Anyonecan } 
attach it tocutting blade. (See illustration.) 
No filing, no work. Simply push the J 
mower on sidewalk with Eureka Shacgency 
attached and blades sharpen automatically. 
; Sold by all dealers, 35c., or seut prepaid on 
receipt of 4oc., stamps or coin. Specify width of mower 
whether 12 in., 14 in., 16 in., 18 in or 20 in, 


EUREKA SHARPENER CO., 1383 24th St., Detroit, Mich. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS FOR A 
SHADED WALL 


What rather tall, flowering shrub can be grown 


directly against the north wall of the house? 
Connecticut. iJ. CaaDe 
—The only flowering shrubs that might -be satis- 


factorily grown by the north wall of a house, are 


honeysuckle for summer flower and forsythia for 
spring flower. Both of these can be nailed to the 
wall. 


GROWING HOLLY FROM SEED 


Is it possible to start American holly from seeds, 
and how? 

Missouri. Te 1B dU 
—It is possible to start holly from seeds; but they 
often do not germinate the same season as sown, 
on account of their hard outer covering. Ifthe seeds 
are sown as soon as they are ripe, in very sandy soil, 
and kept from drying out during the summer 
months, they will undoubtedly germinate the fol- 
lowing spring. Sow the seeds rather deeply and 
cover the bed with a winter mulch, which can be 
easily removed when freezing weather has passed. 


EXTERMINATING ANTS 


We are troubled with ants in the house during 
summer. How can we get rid of them? 

Kentucky. GiGi 
—wWatch the ants and ascertain where it is that 
most of them enter the house. Squirt kerosene 
frequently into the cracks through which thc ants 
make their appearance, and pack the cracks with 
cotton cloth, driving it in tightly with a knife. 
Another way of catching ants in houses is by soak- 
ing small sponges in sweetened water and placing 
them where the ants will find them. Immerse these 
sponges at intervals in hot water to destroy the ants 
which have collected. 


GROWING KAFFIR CORN 


How can I grow Kaffir corn? 

Maryland. Peete les 
—Kaffir corn is adapted to all soils, but makes its 
best development on rich corn lands. As a rule 
it should not be planted until after corn, the same 
cultivation being given to both crops. The seed- 
bed for Kaffir corn is prepared exactly as that for 
corn, and the soil should be pulverized just before 
planting in order to kill all the weeds. The best 
results have been obtained when the seeds were 
drilled in three to five inches apart in rows three 
feet apart. It is better to seed too thickly than not 
to use enough. It should be drilled in to about the 
same depth as wheat; from six to seven pounds of 
seed is sufficient to plant an acre. 


A HEDGE OF HONEYSUCKLE 


Which honeysuckle will be most satisfactory as 
a screen to separate front and back yards? 

Illinois. Ee We Ah 
—For a hedge or screen plant Hall’s honeysuckle 
is ideal. It has smooth, glossy, dark green foliage 
and fragrant flowers. Another species that would 
well suit your purpose is the Chinese fragrant 
bush honeysuckle (Lomnicera  fragrantissima), 
a vigorous grower of rather straggling habit. The 
pinkish white flowers, borne in early spring, are 
very fragrant and its dark green foliage is retained 
late in the winter, in sheltered locations sometimes 
all winter. The plant is not particular as to soil 
or situation, and is absolutely hardy. 


KILLING PLUM CURCULIO 


What is the remedy for plum curculio? 

New York. M. E. W. 
—Spread a blanket or screen of some sort under 
the plum tree infested by the curculio, and jar or 
shake the tree. The beetle will lose its hold, fall 
into the blanket, and can then be easily killed. 
There is a curculio catcher on the market in the 
form of an inverted umbrella mounted on a frame 
resembling a wheelbarrow. This is wheeled under 
the tree, the branches are jarred by a padded stick 
or mallet, and the insects are caught in a tin can 
in the centre of the umbrella. This is a positive 
remedy if it is commenced early in the season and 
done every day for two or three weeks. Undoubt- 
edly, the cheapest remedy is Paris green mixed with 
Bordeaux; use arsenate of lead with the Bordeaux 
upon Japan and American varieties of plums. 
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AND Pati el ea aE a aR 


AND CLOSED 

AT THE BOTTOM 
MT EOR 

(PRIVACY 


Burlington 


Venetian Blinds 


Made for both windows and 
porches; make a room or ver- 
anda so shady and cool that you 
find it delightfully comfortable, 
even on the hottest day. Shut 
out the sun, while admitting the 
refreshing breezes. Adjustable 
to any angle, from open to closed, 
to suit the angle and direction of 
the sun’s rays. 


Made to order only—any wood, 
any finish, Send for free catalog. 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY, 
327 Lake Street, Burlington, Vt. 


100 LANDSCAPE PLANS 


and Gardening for Amateurs 


Make home surroundings beautiful. These 
books will help—save expense, prevent failures. 
Practical instructions gardens. grounds, bed- 

™ ding plants, hardy plants, shrubs, etc. Both 
=. mailed postpaid 50c., and price deducted on 
= future orders of $5.00 or over. 

FREE Catalog —Iardy Plants, Shrubs, Trees, cte. 

, ys Our fore Landscape Dept. at the service 

1 of our patrons, free. 

} WAGNER PARK CONSERVATORIES 
Box 485, Sidney Ohio 

Florists — Nurserymen — _ Jandseape Gardeners 


Reproductions of old New England furniture 
in the natural wood, or finished to suit the individ- 
ual taste. 


CL eS at ee Me 


WM. LEAVENS & CO., 32 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 
An illustrated book, which tells 
what potash is and how it should 


FRE be used, sent free to all applicants. 


German Kali Works, Continental Building, Baltimore, Md. 


FLopkciny 
AWNINGS DELUXE, Camty Home 


In addition to affording perfect protection, are designed to conform to 
the architectural scheme of your home. They'll outwear two of the ordi- 
nary kind yet cost but a trifle more. Send for HMandsomely illustr: ated 
Booklet, showing in colors our exelusive designs. 


JOHN ©. HOPKINS & CO., 119 Chambers St., N. Y. 


Everything for Motor Boats and Yachts. Catalog No. 25 sent upon request 


Would'4M More Wate 


With the same power 


from deep wells Interest You? iu ‘ 


It is accomplished with the Double-Acting qm 


**American’”’ 
Deep Well Pump 


It delivers full cylinder capacity both on ™ 
the Downestroke and the Up-stroke. It re- 
quires at no time more power than the up-stroke 
of a single-acting cylinder of the same dis- 
placement. 

Send for the most complete deep well cata- 
logue ever issued, No. rro just off the press, 
mailed free. r 
THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 

General Office and Works 

Aurora, Ill, U.S. A 
Chicago Office, First National Bank Building 


ae Para ea Pe 


GARDEN 


MAGAZINE 


The Readers’ Service will gladly furnish 
injormation about foreign travel 


i Oe a HARD HITTERS ys 


Here are Three Hard Hitters from our 43 different models. 


Every gun made 


in The Factory of Precision, be it Rifle, Shotgun or Pistol, hits hard and true. 


STEVENS 
FAVORITE 


No. 17. LIST Price, $6.00 


There are more Stevens 
Favorite Rifles sold than 
any other Rifle Model in 
the world, because they 
are more accurate than 
some rifles that sell up to 
fifty dollars. 


Used by boys because of 
the price — used by men 
because of Bull’s-Eye 
Accuracy. 


We make 1800 Favorite 
Rifles a week —that’s 
why we can sell them 
at the price we do and 
make them by the same 
methods and with the 

same skill used in 

making our heavier 

I Rifles that hold 
r) World’s Records. 


other 


by the 


Stevens 
Guarantee 


antee 
binds. 


This Rifle andthe 
models 
shownare covered 


which is a guar- 
that 


STEVENS 
VISIBLE LOADING 


REPEATING RIFLE 
No. 70. LIST Price, $8.00 


You have fifteen quick shots 
without reloading— twelve if 
you use .22 Long Rifle cart- 
ridges. Two Models: One 
takes .22 short only, the other 
takes any one of three cart- 
ridges—.22 short, .22 long 
and .22 long Rifle, but the 
greatest accuracy is 
obtained by using .22 long 
Rifle exclusively in this 
model. 


You see the cartridge go 
into the chamber, you know 
when the gun is loaded and 
ready to shoot. 
This model is used ex- 
tensively throughout 
the country for exter- 
minating such pests as 
gophers, weasels, rab- 
bits, rats, squirrels, 
raccoons, wood- 
chucks, hawks, hares, 
crows and other crop 
thieves. The rifling 
in this barrel is so 
precise that the same 
cartridge will shoot 
straighter and with 
greater penetra- 
tion than it will in 
any other rifle. 


— 


aS 


ize Deeb leit toy 


STEVENS 
REPEATING 


HAMMERLESS 
SHOTGUN 
No. 520. LIST Price, $27.00 


You cannot buy any other 
Repeating Shotgun at any 
price that has all these 
advantages: 


1. Thesafety ofa solidsteel 
wall between you and the 
shell. 

2. The Nen-Ba'kable 
feature which makes it 
impossible for the 
quickest hand toclog it. 
3. Easy-working 
mechanism that with 
Non-Balkable feature 
gets in six shots with 
lightning-like rapidity. 
4. Perfected balance and 
racy lines which make this 
gun a Natural Fointer. 


Young shooters get 


into the ‘‘stre-shot 
class” and old shoot- 


ers improve their 
scores quicker with a 
Stevens than with 
any other Repeater 
known. The bal- 
ance and general 
finish of the gun 
makes this pos- 
sible. 


The next time you are near your Sporting Goods Dealer or when you pass your Hardware store ask them to show you the Stevens Line and if they do 
not carry the particular firearm you would like to see, write us and we will ship same to you direct, EXPRESS PREPAID, on receipt of LIST price. 
What kind of shooting are you interested in? 
SHARPSHOOTING, TRAPSHOOTING OR HUNTING ? 


Write us which one and we will send vou a detailed letter giving you invaluable points and hints on either target work, trapshooting or in hunting big 
or little game. Furthermore we will send you by return mail FREE our 160-page Gun Book with 209 illustrations telling you all about Rifles, Shot- 
guns, Pistols and Rifle Telescopes—the largest assortment of high-grade firearms in the country all made under one roof. 


Dept. 285, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Precision 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, 


The Factory of 
and most 


Largest complete Stock of 
Hardy Plants in America 


Catalogue on Application 
ELLIOTT NURSERY CO., Pitrspure, PA. 


Don’t Wait for Shade and Flowers—Enjoy Them This Summer! 


You wait many years and receive no returns when you buy small trees and plants for your aun, O) Our way is better—we 
supply you with stock of large size that has attained its growth here and has reached perfection through many trans pli itings. 

Our Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Irish Roses, etc., are all of this class—you can commence enjoying them from 
the first year. T hey are vigorous and splendidly developed from the exceptional care we give them bere, 

Our Catalogue is a perfect cyclopedia of information—we will gladly send you a copyfree. Liberal discounts on large orders. 


S. G. HARRIS, ROSEDALE NURSERIES, Landscape Dept., 63 Hamilton Place, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Competent Gardeners 


The comforts and products of a country home are in- 
creased by employing a competent gardener; if you want to 
engage one write to us. Please give particulars regarding 
place and say whether married or singie man is wanted. We 
have been supplying them for years to the best people every- 
where. No fee asked. PETER HENDERSON & CO., Seeds- 
men and Florists, 35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 


Ij you are planning to build, the Rea 


of Your Fruits 


Keep your crops free from Insects, Plant Diseases and Weeds by the 
use of Brown’s Auto-Spray. 

Let us send you the Auto-Spray Book. There you will find any- 
thing and everything you need for a perfect spraying outfit. 

Let us send you our Prices and our Guaranty of complete satis- 


Brown’s Hand and Traction Power AUTO-SPRAYS 


For Large Operations 


You may want one of our traction power outfits. Auto-Spray No. 23, 
shown below, is better than any other power sprayer, not excepting 
any steam, gas or gasoline engine rig. It develops and sustains 
pressure to spare for the largest operations and is adjustable to orchard, 
field or vineyard work. No experienced help needed, no expense for 
power, no breakdowns, light draft for horses. Capacity 150 gallons. 

Mr. Geo. H. Hopkins, of Ithaca, N. Y., writes: ‘I have found 
your Auto Spray No. 23 perfectly satisfactory. It is all you claim for 
it and it is a paying investment. 


The Auto-Pop 


efficiency o 


the Non-C 


Write us to 


may be returned 
refunded. 
follow. 


150 Gallons for Large 
Orchard or Field Work 


The E. C. 


TERRA: COTTA 


AND POTTERY 
GARDEN AND¢ 


INTERIOR-DECORATION 


EAUTIFY your Gar- 
den and Home with 
Galloway Terra Cotta 

and Pottery. High artistic 
merit in design, with strength 
and durability of material. 
make our productions ideal for 
Garden, Terrace, Hall, Lib- 
rary or Conservatory Dec- 
oration. 

Highest award has been re- 
ceived at several of the large 
International Expositions, and 
the demands of the most ex- 
acting for goods of quality will 
be fully satisfied. 


Send for Catalogue replete 


with beautiful, original and 
antique designs. 


FLOWER POTS,VASES 


PEDESTALS, URNS, FLOWER BOXES, JARDINIERES, SUN DIALS, 


BENCHES, TABLES, STATUARY, HERMES, FOUNTAINS, 
GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA CO. 


3214 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 


ha 


i 


y 
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To Increase the Amount and Quality 


Either is a revelation to those who have used the 
ordinary kind. 


for the operator. 
Auto-Pop Nozzle and our power outfits are equipped with 


Atomic is the most perfect nozzle ever made by anybody. 


Catalog and Spraying Guide Free 


the right outfit at the right price. 


Our Spraying Guide is the best you could possibly 
Contributed to our catalog by Prof. M. V. Slingerland 
of Cornell University of Agriculture. 
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and Vegetables 


faction with whatever Auto-Spray you purchase from your dealer or 
direct from us. We make 40 styles and sizes of Auto-Sprays. One 
of them is sure to meet your requirements. Over 300,000 Gardeners, 
Fruit Growers and Farmers, as well as practically every Government 
and State Experiment Station, use and endorse Auto-Sprays. 


For Smaller Operations 


The hand power Auto-Spray No. 1, shown at the right, has a capacity 
of 4 gallons, and generates power enough for all kinds of work except 
large trees. It is the ideal sprayer for small fruits, grape vines, 
berries, potatoes and other garden crops up to five acres. Also for 
shrubbery and flowers and for disinfecting and whitewashing poultry 
and live stock quarters. Kill dandelions in lawn and other weeds 
that spoil the appearance of the sward. Kill the garden weeds, too. 
It is easily and quickly done with the Auto-Spray No. 1, and a solu- 
tion of [ron Sulphate. Full instructions and directions in our book, 


and Non-Clog Atomic Nozzles 


Hither one of these nozzles increases the 
f any sprayer 50% and saves work and time 
Auto-Spray No. 1 is equipped with the 


log Atomic when desired. The Non-Clog 


day. and let us give you the right start with 
Any Auto-Spray you buy 
if not satisfactory and money is cheerfully 


Write for it now. 


= = se. | 
34 JAY STREET Auto-S No. 1i . Light, 
Brown Co. ROCHESTER, N. Y. powerful and. durable for ali 


small uses. Our book free. 


Just Published 
Indoor Gardening 


This new book covers a variety of subjects, 
such as: Soil for Pots, What Windows to 
Grow Plants in, The General Culture of 
House Plants, Window and Veranda Boxes, 
Desirable Plants for Amateur Culture, Room 
Decorations, The Amateur Gardener’s Imple- 
ment Outfit, etc., etc. 


Garden Books 


by the 


Foremost Amateur Gardener 


of the 
United States 


Eben E. Rexford 


FOR. 


@e& 


Colored Frontispiece and $2 Illustrations. 
Decorated title-page and lining-papers. 


Crown S8vo. Ornamental Cloth, 
%1.50 net. Postpaid, 81.65. 


Uniform with ‘‘ INDOOR GARDENING” 


Four Seasons 
in the Garden 


_The adomment and improvement of the 
oe Pack vard, Bs fhe most ambitious gar- 
E en the happy suburbanite or country dweller 

“It tellsall about vegetable and small fruit can manage without the services of a profes- 
growing in a manner that is intelligible and sional, is the theme of this most interesting 
interesting to the amateur.”—Vew York Badia 
Herald. “* Contains clear and definite instructions.” 

Eight full-page illustrations. 12mo. ae s : —The Outlook. 
198 pages. Cloth, ornamental, *1.25 net, Frontispiece in Tints and 27 Dlustrations. 
postpaid. | Crown S8yo. Cloth, *1.50 net, postpaid. 


Other Books Helpful to the Homemaker 


The Small Country Place 


By SAMUEL T. MAYNARD 


A thoroughly practical book which dis- 
cusses the growing of farm and garden crops. 
The care of the horse, the cow, and poultry, 
and similar subjects. 4 

“* [tis crowded full of accurate suggestions 
and information which will beagodsend :ndeed 
to the multitude of people who want to have 
their sma!l country place atiractive, comfort- 
able, and, in general, livable.”’ 

—Edward Everett Hale, LL.D. 
Seventy -five_ illustrations from photo- 
* graphs, and numerous line Sra 
SES 12mo. Cloth. %1.50 net, postpaid. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 


The Home Garden 


A brief, practical handbook for the use of 
those who havea little piece of Jand for the 
growing of vegetables and small fruit, and 
who, from lack of experience, do not know 
how to go to work in the right way. 


Rural Hygiene 
By ISAAC W. BREWER, M.D. 


_‘ A thoughtful and conservative presenta- 
tion of facts which make for health.”” 


—Seattle Post Intelligencer. 


‘“ Not weighed down with useless details, 
but it is intensely practical, and it may be 
read with profit by dwellers in the city as well 
as farmers.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


ETC. & 
Yi 


Many illustrations and diagrams for the 
best cisterns and sewage disposal plants. 
12mo. Cloth, ®*.25 net. Postpaid, 1.35. 


a a | 
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OUR BOOK 
Concrete Houses 
and Cottages” 


(two volumes, one of large houses 
and one of small houses, $1.00 each) 

will show you just what has been 
one by the use of concrete in build- 
ng attractive homes. It contains 
oth pictures and floor plans, and 
vill be a helpful and intelligent 
Nspiration to every prospective 
lome builder. 

If your present or prospective 
lome has any grounds whatever, 
ven a small back-yard, you will 
leed at once a copy of our book, 
‘Concrete Construction about the 
Home and on the Farm,” which 
ssent free. It will suggest many 
iseful and beautiful things that 


or outdoor use. 


OTHER BOOKS: 

oncrete in Highway Construction ............. $1.00 
Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction 

(delivery charge) .10 
Concrete in Railroad Construction .............. A 
oncrete Cottages, Free Concrete Garages, Free 


rou can make yourself of concrete . 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 


THEAT LAS rorteAND CEMEN Tco., cinauittnr, 30 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 


Largest productive capacity of any Cement Company in the world. Over 50,009 barrels per day 


i oaks 


Aymar Embury, II 
Architect 


oi en 


Having learned that a comfortable, convenient, 
fireproof, attractive and artistic house in any style 
of architecture can be built with properly made 
concrete, then further investigation will prove that 


TI A S PORTLAND 
MAKES THE BEST CONCRETE 
Atlas Portland Cement is the world’s standard. It 
is made from genuine Portland Cement Rock only, 
contains no furnace slag, is always fine, always 
uniform, is produced in plants with the largest 
capacity in the world, and is the brand bought 
by the United States Government to 
be used in building the Panama Canal. 


By courtesy of ‘The American Architect.’ 


A Beautiful Country Home 


has a distinct and added charm particularly to its 
owner when the construction is fireproof. Build 
with Concrete and you have the absolute know]- 
edge that your home is not only fireproof, but 
weatherproof as well, and permanent as stone. 


Add to this, unlimited architectural possibility : nu : 
with a substantial economy of building cost, and PORTLAND CEMENT 


you will understand why so many country homes 


are of Concrete. About the place, too, Concrete _ | 
has a thousand uses. ‘The work is always artistic ; 
and far cheaper, because it is permanent. . 


It is of the utmost importance to note, however, has the confidence and unqualified endorsement of en- 
that the success of concrete work depends almost gineers and builders throughout the country. Because of 
entirely upon the quality of the cement used. its absolutely uniform quality it has been specified and 

used on many of the most important buildings and railroad works of this generation. 


Our latest book ‘What Concrete Will Do’’ contains much interesting 
and valuable information and shows the immeasurable superiority of 
concrete for every type of building, large or small. We will send it 
for IOc to cover mailing cost. Address Dept. A.G. 


THE LAWRENCE CEMENT CO. New York 
LAWRENCE PORTLAND CEMENT CO. Philadelphia 


THE WORLD’S WORK PRESS, NEW YORK 
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Climax Laws San 


Produces the most magnificent lawns imaginable. 
It kills all weeds, including dandelions, plantains, 
etc. It fertilizes the grass and restores burned and 
parched lawns to their natural beauty. Very 


quick and thorough in its action 
B. W. Burrell, Elkhart, Ind., writes: 


“Climax Lawn Sand has almost entirely rid my lawn of dandelion 
and plantain, and the Bucktail is entirely destroyed. In addition 
its fertilizing properties have greatly improved the grass.” 


Climax Lawn Sand is put up as follows: 


34 lb. cans $0.60 7 lb. cans $1.00 14 Ib. cans $1.75 
28 lb. kegs $3.00 56 lb. kegs $5.00 112 lb. kegs $8.00 


Booklet sent free giving full particulars. 


W. RAWSON & Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The Readers’ Service will give you 
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The Model Plant Support 


for Tomatoes, Peonies, Dahlias, 


To All Those 

Who Havent— . 

LetsGet Action! | 
Pin a dollar bill to 


| thisad, writeyour name 
and address on the 
margin, send it to 
me today—and I will 
settle the cigaret ques- 
tion for you forever—or 
else [ll return your 
dollar. 

Just say whether you 
want fourm 29 —cent 
boxes of Makaroffs, or seven 


Golden Glow, Chrysanthemums, etc. 


REPAYS MADE 


THE COST STRONG 7 ais BRR . 
oe eer 15-cent boxes—or an a 
TIMES OF HEAVY ment — specify plain or cor 
Ue a CAMS tip—and I’ll do the rest— 
A SINGLE IZED f 
SEASON WIRE the whole transaction to be at my | 


risk. \ am a business man—I like quick action. 
So do you—let’s get together. 


MAKAROFF RUSSIAN CIGARETS 


are made by connoisseurs—for connoisseurs—tlie 
choicest smoke of the old world, transported to 
the new. I’ve been telling you the story of Makaroffs 
for years—no doubt you've read it and you believe it— 
but you can’t smokeit. All the talkin the world is 
deaf and dumb compared to a trial of the goods. 


Now let’s get down to business. I’ve got acigaret that 
will make good—or I couldn’t afford to buy this space or 
make any such offer. 


If you’rea businessman, you’d willingly pay a good many 
dollars to settle the question of cigaret quality forever—if 
you could be sure. I offer tosettle it for you fora dollar 
and to return the dollar if I don’t. 


I don’t want any cigarets back, either. Just smoke them 
up, and then, if you want the dollar back, just say soand 
it will go back to you instanter—and no questions asked. 
If you want more Makaroff cigarets you can get them 
through your nearest dealer—he’s got them or can get 
them quick from his nearest jobber. J7/l see that you’re 
supplied. 

You can’t lose on this. Tear this page out now, while 


you’re thinking about it—enclose a dollar bill and the 
trick is done. Send it to 


315 Ser 100, Pat Vie 2 aa oy we / 
Ve o~ 0 per | ' 
At your dealer's ae your dealer i . 
or by mail. penne | 


Patented May 17, 1898 
PRICES: 

PerDozen . . . .~ $1.75 

Per 50, $7.50; per 100, $12.50 


Send for Price List and Catalogue of 
our Full Line of Flower Supports 


IGOE BROTHERS 


67-71 Metropolitan Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


L[AMATITE ROOFING| 


Mineral surfaced. Needs no painting. Send for free sample. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO., New York, Chicago. 


Mail address, 95 Milk Street—Boston, Mass. 


Plant for Immediate Effect 
NOT FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS 


Start with the largest stock that can be secured! It takes over twenty 
years to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 


We do the long waiting—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that 


TY AND FLAVOR 


give an immediate effect. Price List Now Ready. 


Heyday Candies of Rare Quality 


Sold my Sales Agents everywhere and at 
55 Retail Shops in Principal Cities 


Andorra Nurseries 
WM. WARNER HARPER, Prop. Box G, Chestnut Hill, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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AY WHEELOcRusT 
Nice <b 


TRELLIS 
TREE GUARD 


FLOWER BED GUARD 


WHEN YOU BUY FENCING 


for any purpose, keep this fact clearly in mind: 
—Wheelock “ Rust Proof” is the acknowl- 
edged standard of users and dealers. 


All genuuine WHEELOCK products are 
made of heavy straight wires, without bends or 
kinks, and heavily galvanized after weaving, 
clamp and all. Strong and rust-proof for all time. 
FENCE—AIl straight wires, heavier than any 
other fence. No bends or twists to break. 
Close mesh and unclimbable. 

FLOWER BED GUARDS — A perfect protection 
for flower beds against cats, dogs and trespassers. 
TRELLIS — Permanent and artistic. Can not 
rust out. Readily removed and replaced with- 
out injury to vines. 

TREE PROTECTORS—Save your trees from ac- 
cident and animals. Omamental. Easily and 
quickly applied. Will not rust. Need no painting. 

Insiston WHEELOCK “RUST PROOF.” 

Look for the WHEELOCK FENCE 
CLAMP shown above. It’s your protection. 

Your dealer has WHEELOCK “RUST PROOF,” 


orcan order it for you. If he won't, write us direct. 
Meanwhile, send for our Art Catalogue. 


| WHEELOCK RUST PROOF FENCE CO. 


OFFICE FACTORY 


WORCESTER,MASS., CLINTON,MASS. 
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AGREEABLE SURPRISE 


We will send you four dollars’ worth of plants 
for one dollar—an agreeable “surprise ’ collection 
comprising: Roses, Chrysanthemums, and plants 
suitable for bedding, porch boxes and out-door 
summer flowering, a collection by means of which 
we hopetomakeyou a permanent customer of ours. 


We must have a certain supply of plants to take care of each 
season’s requirements. We therefore grow large quantities, 
sometimes a good deal more than we really need. And then 
we have two alternatives in disposing of those plants we have 
left over, viz.: either hold them over or make them up in 
“agreeable surprise’ collections to interest those who may not 
be our customers, or those who may already be buying from us. 

These agreeable surprise collections are all their name indi- 
cates and more— we give you $4 worth of fine, healthy plants: 
Roses, Chrysanthemums, and plants suitable for bedding, 
porch boxes and out-door summer flowering, at regular catalogue 
prices for $1.00. The plants are shipped by express at your 
expense. The earth is left on the roots — and we guarantee 
them to grow and to bloom—they’re good strong plants. 

If you live east of the Mississippi, your express charge will be low. 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 


Write for ‘agreeable surprise collection,’’ 


send you your collection as soon as 
we come to it—we ship in rotation— 
first come first served. Do this now 


as our ‘‘surprise”’ collections are sure 
to go ‘‘ like hot cakes.’? Address — 


We Will 
Buy 
Back-numbers 


The Gait Magazine 


For June, 1905 
at the rate of 25c. a copy 


For October, 1906 - 
at the rate of 35c. a copy 


If you have copies of these issues and are 
willing to dispose of them, kindly mail to 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


The Garden Magazine 


133 E. 16th St., New York City 


enclose one dollar and we will 
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THE VALUE OF BOUND VOLUMES 


It is a curious thing that a bound volume of 
this magazine should become desirable and 
popular apparently in exact proportion as’ it 
becomes scarcer. 

We have printed in this space for many 
months statements about the bound volumes of 
The Garden Magazine and urging readers to 
bind their numbers because at small expense 


a real encyclopedia of garden information can 


be placed in your library, and we are able to 
urge this with a good conscience as we are glad 
to supply bound volumes, cases for binding, or 
bind the reader’s own numbers at practically 
cost —it is not a matter of profit. Yet con- 
stantly we find that the demand comes so late 
that we are not able to supply it. 

Here is a statement of what stock we have 
of The Garden Magazine in the shape of bound 
volumes: 


Volume Copies Each 
I. February 1905 toJuly1905 . . 4 $4.00 
Il. August 1905 to January1906.. . 12 4.00 
Ill. February 1906 to July1g06 : SC. Q  AaCO 
IV. August 19g06to January 1907 . 3 ACO 
V. February 1907 to July1907 «© 285 3-00 


Volume 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


Sut 


“To business that we love we rise betime 
And go to ’t with delight.”—A xtony and Cleopatra 


Copies Each 

VI. August 1907 to January 1908 . . 30 $3.00 
VII. February 1908 to July 1908 =. «=. =620—S 2.00 
VIII. August 1908 toJanuary 1909. . 27 2.00 
IX. February 1909 to July 1909 108 2.00 


X. August 1909 to January 1910 . 207, 135 


and if you are interested in the subject, or likely 
to be, we advise you to buy now. 


AT GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND 


As these notes are written nearly a month 
before they are finally printed it is hard to give 
a real notion of what the rate of progress is at 
our new place in Garden City. At present 
there is a large hole in the ground, a spur track 
crowded with material and a desolation and 
chaos that promises little in the way of beauty. 
But things are really moving. The Recreation 
Ground, with its ball field and tennis grounds, 
has been plowed, harrowed, levelled and 
smoothed. A nursery of several thousand 
young evergreens has just been begun; our own 
gardener is on the place. The building has 
been revised, and we think much improved, 
the new drawings made, details worked out, 
and rapid progress is assured. 

This little cut made from a rough sketch 
of the revised building does not show the Garden 
Court as it will be planted, but it does show, we 
think, a building much more attractive than 
the one printed in the April issue, and it has the 
added merit of containing about 45,000 more 
feet of floor space and avoids the long unbroken 
lines shown in our first architectural plan. 


alte i 


peony 
ing ts af 
S 


Rough sketch of new building 
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A PROFITABLE BUSINESS 


There are many thousand women at work 
upon plans based on the idea of the ‘Pin Money 
Pickles,” a hard and difficult task. There are 
a good many other women who know and use 
The Garden Magazine who can make money 
easier, we contend, than through cookery, by 
introducing this magazine among their neigh- 
bors. The Circulation Department of this 
magazine can tell you of instances where men 
and women have made little businesses of their 
own with no great labor and a steady profit. 
Write and ask for this information. 


COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA FOR JUNE 
VACATION NUMBER 


If readers of The Garden Magazine do not 
see Country Life in America regularly they are 
missing an inspiring pleasure which all country 
lovers need. If the city walls appeal to you 
strongly ‘‘Country Life” is not for you, but 
if the spring air stirs your blood and all the 
out-door interests waken in you, a dose of 
Country Life in Amcrica will be a tonic of joy- 
ousness. 

The June issue of Country Life in America 
is the annual vacation and outing number. 
Fishing, camping, outdoor photography, horse- 
back riding, automobiling and golf are some 
of the topics discussed. The keynote of the 
number is found in the article “‘Vacation Trips 
for Everybody,” which is a general round-up 
of the where-to-go problem. 
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“BONORA” 


The Wonderful Fertilizer 


Will show immediate results; 1s quick-acting 
and lasting. Use “BONORA” on your 
vegetables, and you will have them on your 
table three weeks ahead of your neighbor. 
“BONORA” will 
: make hel sweet and 
| tender. “ BONORA”’ 
(“wecremesroRcor= will make your flowers 
RESPLANTFOQ)!/ bloom as if in the 
Tropics, gives them 
healthy growth, and 
greatly enhances their 
beauty. ““ BONORA” 
will make your lawns 
look like velvet. Now 
is the time to use 
“ BONORA ” on your 
grape vines, fruit and shade trees, etc., etc. | 
No other fertilizer can compare with it. Order 
from your seedsman or direct. Put up in | 
dry form in all-size packages as follows: : 
1 Ib. making 28 gallons, postpaid$ .65 | 
5“ “Sud On 7 tee 2.50 ; 


— 
—————— 


SS 


Irrigated 
Farm and Fruit 


Lands 


The small irrigated farm or orchard means greater production 
with less labor. It takes away the element of chance and makes 
a good crop a reasonable certainty. The land in the Northwest 
such as is being irrigated by government and private projects in 
Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon, on or reached by the 
Northern Pacific Railway, is exceedingly rich and requires only 
moisture to yield bountifully. This moist- 

The Northern Pacife\ ure is provided by irrigation, which makes 

extends into or through | irrigated farming, fruit and vegetable rais- ’ Once grown, 
pk pa Wisconsin, ing a scientific profession, not a drudgery. Maule S Seeds sivas eae 
North Dakota, Montana, ‘ ¢ s : end postal for 1910 catalogue. WILLIAM HENRY 
Liaho, Washington, Ore- ep praen a Beas SES UENO INS 10 Maute, 1721 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 

avor oO orthwest. 

90-PAGE PLANT BOOK FREE 


Send for our x910 catalog of hardy perennials, small fruits, 
shrubs, vines, roses, hedge plants, evergreens. etc. 


BoNoRA CuemicaL Co 


NY 564 Broaowar, New Yons_//| 
bei) 


66 280 66 4.75 
Go Tg) | So 22.50 | 
«©2800 ‘‘ 40.00 | 


Bonora Chemical Co. 


488-492 Broadway, cor. Broome St. 
New York 


gon. New, rich territory 
being opened up by exten- If you want to know more about the possibilities of mak- 
sions now building. The ing your efforts bring you greater returns, write for informa- 


. . : (<3 2 ”? ’ 
Homeseeher’s Chancel! tion about these irrigated lands. Maybe the “dry-farming OVETT S SO TT OEE 


territory will interest you. Write tonight and state what 
section you are most interested in. Dent delay. The 
information will cost you nothing and will pay you well. Low round-trip Homeseekers’ 
fares effective twice each month, also round-trip Summer Tourist tickets on sale daily 
June 1 to September 30. Long limits and stop-overs. 


The Scenic Highway Through the Land of Fortune 


Northern Pacific Railway 


L. J. Rricker, General Immigration Agent 
Dept. G. M. St. Paul, Minn. 


A.M. CLELAND General Passenger Agent ST. PAUL 


You need never carry another pail of water or even go & 
out of the houseon stormy days. Putrunning water in your 
home—in the kitchen —bathroom—toilet—and have an 
adequate supply in the barn for watering stock—washing 
carriages, harness—for the lawn—garden—or for protection 
against fire—besides. 


makes this possible. It eliminates the HANI Gree water 
jummer. 


HISHASIZRS VOICE tank that freezes in Winter—or dries out in @ com- 
pressed air ina Leader Steel tank does alll the work. In your 


Victo 


You Can Naturalize 


THE BEAUTIFUL DOG TOOTH VIOLET 


Several acres of my Connecticut hills are covered 
with this early Spring flower, with its exquisite 
mottled foliage. Send $1.00 for 100 bulbs, pre- 
paid. They will make a permanent bed that will 
delight you beyond measure. 


United States 


Cream Separators 


Saves $12 to $20 per Cow 
EVERY YEAR OF USE 
Over all Gravity Setting Systems 


and $5.00 to $7.50 per cow 


Over all other Separators . 


Holds World’s skimming Record 
Won Grand Prize, Seattle. 1909 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Uf Leader Iron Works, 1205 Jasper St., Decatur, Ill 


a Send me free your book and catalogue 
sal of Leader Water Systems. 


E. S. Fanster, Noroton Heights, Conn. 
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Flower Garden 
By NELTJE BLANCHAN 


Author of ‘‘ Nature's Garden,” “‘ Bird Neighbors,” 
““ Birds that Hunt and are Hunted,” 
““How to Attract the Birds,” etc. 


The American 


A beautiful volume which deals in a fasci- 
nating way with the American garden in all 
its phases. It lays down general lines along 
which the work can be planned and carried 
out, and gives many helpful hints and exam- 
ples. Mr. Leonard Barron has supplied an 
excellent classification of names, and a four- 
teen-page Index lends further value to the 
work. ‘The pictures are printed as separate 
plates and have been declared to be the finest 
collection on the subject. Four illustrations 
in color and eighty plates in brown double- 
tone. Net, $5.00 (postage 35 cents). 


The Garden Library 


A series of volumes which cover every important 
department of fruit, vegetable and flower garden- 
ing from the home point of view. 

Each volume, net, $1.10 (postage 10 cents). 


The Flower Garden. By Ida D. Bennett. 

The Vegetable Garden. By Ida D. Bennett. 
The Orchard and Fruit Garden. By E. P. Powell. 
Roses, and How to GrowThem. By Many Experts. 
Ferns, and How to GrowThem. ByG. A.Woolson. 
Lawns,and Howto MakeThem. ByLeonardBarron. 
Daffodils-Narcissus, and How to SEN Them. 


Other Useful Books 


The First Book of Farming. By Charles L. 
Goodrich, Net, $1.00 (postage 10 cents). 

Flowerless Plants. By Elizabeth H. Hale. Net, 
$0.75 (postage 7 cents). 

A Plea for Hardy Plants. 
Elliott. Illustrated. Net, 
cents). 

How to Make a Fruit Garden. 
Fletcher. Tlustrated. 
cents). A 

How to Make a Flower Garden. IIlustrated. 
Net, $1.60°(postage 20 cents). 


By J. Wilkinson 
$1.60 (postage 15 


By S. W. 
Net, $2.00 (postage 20 


The F arm Library 


Every farmer, every man who has anything to do 
with the soil, will find here an interesting, read- 
able, practical, specific guide to the whole subject. 


Each volume, net, $2.00 (postage 20 cents). 


Soils: How to Handle and Improve Them. By 
S. W. Fletcher. More than 100 photographs. 

Farm Animals. By E. V. Wilcox. A valuable 
manual of how to breed, care for, use and doctor 
all the animals on the farm. Illustrated. 

Farm Management. By. F. W. Card. Accounts, 
Business, Marketing, Comparative Value of 

Illustrated. 


By A. M. Kirby. 

Water-Lilies, and How to Grow Them. By 
Henry S. Conard and Henri Hus. 

House Plants. By Parker Thayer Barnes. 


Products, Buying the Land, etc. 
Cotton. By Charles W. Burkett and Clarence 

H. Poe. The only book in existence covering 

every side of this great subject. Illustrated. 


How to Make a Vegetable Garden. By Edith 
L. Fullerton. Illustrated. Net, $2.00 (postage 
20 cents). ; 


Camera Adventuresinthe AfricanWilds. 
By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE, F. R G. S. 


Author of ‘Bird Homes,” ‘‘Nature and the Camera,”’ etc. 


Never before have the wild creatures of Africa been 
hunted so bloodlessly and yet so excitingly. Mr. 
Dugmore has met them on their own ground and 
snapped them at perilously close quarters, with the 
result that his remarkable work is A VERITABLE 
WONDER BOOK OF AFRICAN GAME. His 
photographs have been declared to be the most 
wonderful of their kind in existence, and his narra- 
tive is written with that vigor and charm which 
come only to one who is master of his subject. 
140 illustrations. Net, $6.00 (postage 35 cents). 


THE WORLD'S WORK 


DOUBLEDAY. PAGE & Co. NEW YoRK. 


Copyright, 1909, by P. F. Collier & Son. 
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ur friends are invited to visit our Li r 
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Salesroom, where they may leisurely look 
over our books, magazines, etc. 


We also invite requests for our ‘‘Guide to 
Good Books,’’ mailed free.’’ 
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The New York Times Says: 


“The premier novel of the year 
The book is indeed well constructed and 
an interesting situation is well sustained.” 


Lady 
Merton, 
Colonist 


The Philadelphia Press Says: 
“A brilliant prophecy of Canada’s future 
and an uplifting vision of nation building 
The dialogue is crisp and the 

story has power and meaning.” 


By Mrs. 
Humphry Ward 


Author of 
“The Marriage of William Ashe,” 
“‘Lady Rose's Daughter,’ etc., etc. 


Photogravure Frontispiece. $1.50 a) MALE 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


splendid story of the great Northwest. Lady Merton falls under the spell of the West, and in the 

conflict between the traditions of the Old World and the call of the New, Mrs. Ward has given us a 

romance of real power and exquisite beauty. Splendid descriptions, a close-woven plot and con- 
WAI! vincing characters—these are the stamps of genuineness. It is Mrs. Ward at her best. 


——= 


Village of Vagabonds 


By F. BERKELEY SMITH 
Author of ‘‘The Lady of Big 
Shanty,’’ How Paris Amuses 
Ttself,’’ etc. 
Quaint as its name, is this 
delightful story of a Nor- 
mandy sea-coast village. 
Love, adventure and trag- 
edy are all woven into the 
narrative. Mr. Smith has 
drawn human, lovable char- 
acters and we part from 
them as from old friends. 
Me. Illustrated by F. Hopkinson 
DS _ Ai Smith and the author 
F. BERKELEY SMITH Fixed price, $1.50 (postage 14c.) 


A Plain American 
in England 


By CHARLES T. WHITEFIELD 


It bubbles over with fun and discov- 
ers a fresh aspect of English life 


This is not by any means the usual-book of “impressions.” It 
is aconfession of faux pas, told with keen humor and a quick 
sense of the ridiculous. The author has made many trips to 
England and has returned each time a wiser, and by no means a 
sadder, man. It will stand as a gem of humor. 


Decorated. $0.50 


The Personal Conduct of Belinda 
By ELEANOR HOYT BRAINERD 
A romance of European travel, sparkling, clever, 


and unusual. You will approve of the conduct 
and fall in love with Belinda. 


Our friends are invited to visit our Library COUNTRY LIFE 
Salesroom, where they may leisurely look 1N AMERICA 
ever our books, magazines, etc. 


The Lords of High Decision 
By MEREDITH NICHOLSON 
A stirring tale of Pittsburg. Jean Morley is a 


splendid heroine. By general consent, the best 
story Mr. Nicholson has written. 


Fixed Price, $1.20 (postage 12c.) $1.50 


The Beast 


By JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY 
AND HARVEY J. O’HIGGINS 


The book that has started a 
crusade to save the children 


This book exposes the evil influences which prey upon the 
morals of the children of our city streets. Largely an autobi- 
ography of Judge Lindsey, it is the most powerful book written 
in years—and it points the way to better things. It narrates the 
establishment of the Children’s Court in Denver, and it sets 
forth a new and inspiring ideal of municipal government. 

It is the child’s indictment of society. 


Illustrated. Net, $1.50 (postage 15c.) 


The Book of 


Daniel Drew 
By BOUCK WHITE 


Daniel Drew, a onetime national 
figure, was successively cattle-drover, 
steamboat owner, stock-broker, Erie 
R. R. director and founder of a Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Mr. White has told the story of 
“Black Friday’? andthe operations of 
the Fisk-Gould-Tweed régimewith a 
candor that is surpassed only by 
Drew’s indifference to public opinion. 

Net, $1.50 (postage 12c.) 


“DANIEL DREW 


Lord Loveland Discovers America 
Second Best Seller in the United States 
By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 


The story of an English nobleman who, without 
money or friends, works his way up in America. 


Fixed price, $1.20 (postage 12c.) 


THE WORLD'S WoRK THe Garpen We also invite requests for our ‘Guide to 
MAGAZINE Good Books,’’ mailed free.’’ 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. NEW YorK. 
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To facilitate the handling of our Bulb orders, we announce that 

hereafter we will import bulbs to order only, and that orders must 

ave O on 0 an ul S be in our hands by July 1st. These will be shipped to our cus- 
tomers at the proper time for planting. 


Our object in adopting this new course is to relieve ourselves of 


e the details of recounting and rehandling at a time when the atten- 
tion of our entire force is needed for the Nursery and Landscape 
Departments of our business. 
The high quality of the bulbs will remain unchanged — the 
stock will be obtained from the same reliable growers who have 


e @ @ h 
supplied us for the past fifteen years. 

] e rec O ou In Thus, without sacrificing quality in the least, we will now be 
able to save you more than 20 PER CENT. over former prices; 
we will be relieved of the details of handling, packing and carry- 


ing surplus stock. The following list, representing as it does the 


9 e e 
r highest quality obtainable — which is the only kind we secure for 
our select clientele —will convey’a hint of the exceptional 


values we ofter : — 


TULIP Per 100 Per 1000 NARCISSUS Per 100 Per 1000 IRIS Per 100 Per 1000 
Chaylee 5 5» o « o o Sll.@O $ 8.50 Poeticus Mother bulbs. $ .60 $ 5.00 Spanish, superfine mixed . . $ 30 $ 2.50 | 
Wap Reinet wt. eee ara 10.00 Emperor TD eens () 20.00 English, ten grand sorts . . 1.75 15.00 | 
Miurrillot saat cae ss ane 2.00 18.00 Bicolor Victoria ne RO og Bas 20.00 _ IMPORT PRICE LIST READY JUNE 1st | 
Darwin’s—10 fine named sorts 1.75 15.00 Van Sion 66 66 ‘ 2.50 20.00 Bills will be rendered upon delivery of bulbs in the fall. 


Reference will be expected from new customers. 


Visit our Magnificent Display of Peonies at Rosedale 


This famous collection of superb varieties will be at the height of its blooming period during 
the week commencing June 13th. Each year hundreds of our friends come to see this grand exhibit 
of color—last summer one came 300 miles and expressed himself as well paid for the trip. Ail readers 
of the GARDEN MAGAZINE and their friends are invited to visit us during that week; the marvelous 
showing of flowers—including many prize-winning varieties—is a sight not soon to be forgotten. 
Our Nursery is at Hawthorne, on the Harlem branch of N. Y.C.R. R. . 


Our Catalogue, ready June Ist, will be mailed to all names on our list and to others who request a copy. 


S. G. HARRIS, ROSEDALE NURSERIES, 63 Hamilton Place, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


JOHN DAVEY is the “father of tree surgery.” His right to the title has heen fully and 
widely recognized. Great educational institutions have given it the weight of their endorse- 
ment, and leading magazines have confirmed it after searching investigations. : 
The tree surgery with which the name of John Davey is so inseparably connected, however, is a sczence, 
to be practiced only by trained men. There is a type of tree treatment to be encountered here and there 
which has no right to be called tree surgery —it would better be described as iree butchery. 
The Davey tree experts exclusively practice the science of tree surgery as discovered and reduced to concrete 
form in the life work among the trees of John Davey. They are given a thorough and rigid training in the Davey 
Institute of Tree Surgery, at Kent, Ohio—the only school of the kind in the world. 
Many crimes against the trees are committed in the name of tree surgery. Even as the devil stole the livery of 
heaven to advance his selfish ends, tree butchers are masquerading as tree surgeons. Once in a while the lure 
of gold tempts a Davey man from his allegiance to his profession, and he falls to the depths of connection with the mal- 
practitioners of tree surgery. 
The scientific basis of tree surgery as John Davey teaches it stands as an undisputed fact. The character of the instruction 
in its theory and practice given in the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery has been investigated and approved by high authorities. 
The permanent ejjiciency of the work of the Davey tree experts has been demonstrated conclusively in the most radical tests. 
Ample and conclusive proof of these assertions will be cheerfully furnished by the Davey Tree Expert Company. For 
your own protection and for the trees’ own sakes demand equally complete credentials from others. Ask them in what 
school of tree surgery their workmen were trained, and to produce evidence that their work has stood the test of years. 
Above all, beware of the man who claims to be a graduate of the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery, but not now 
connected with the Davey Tree Expert Company. Get /vis story of why he left us, and let us give you our 
story of why he did. Learn of the obligations our rhen assume when they enter our school and our employ— 
and then decide whether you will be safe in hiring a man who has broken his contract with us. 


“New Life in Old Trees,’’ by J. Horace McFarland, and ‘‘A Brother to the Trees,’’ by Elbert Hubbard, free to tree owners. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY, Inc. 8e%S885°" 


Representatives in principal cities from Missouri Valley eastward to the Atlantic. 
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Bobbink & Atkins ake FALL BULBS 


W orld’s Choicest Nursery Products at 
IMPORT PRICES 


BAY TREES—Wehave several thousand of these 
attractive decorative trees in all formsand sizes. 


Pca besa would be pleasing if only By ordering NOW you can secure a con— 
BOX WOOD-— Everybody loves the aroma of old- Siderable discount and "GET THE PICK OF 


fashioned Boxwood. We have thousands of 


specimens. It is worth while to travel any dis- THE MARKET" —— reasons —— WE can buy 


tance te se our collections, consisting of all 

sizes and shapes. j j 
RHODODENDRONS — Catawbiense, English cheaper NOW and =e You derive the benefit 
Hardy Hybrids and Maximum. Our collection of our early buying, and have first 


consists of thousands of choice specimens and : 

ordinary sizes, in the most desirable varieties. choice of the Holland and French markets : 
EVERGREENS, CONIFERS AND PINES— 

Upwards of rooacres of our nursery are planted 


with the handsomest and choicest lot of speci- The proposition is this: you send the 


mens in the world 

HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS—For New list of bulbs you desire for Fall Plant— 
and Old-Fashioned Gardens, Beds and Borders. : y i 
We havea large quantity and complete collection- ing, and we wil 1 make a special and 


DECORATIVE PLANTS FOR CONSERVA- 2 3 A 
TORIES, Interior and Exterior Decora- confidential quotation on your order 


tions are grown in our 150,000 ft. of greenhouses. : 
HARDY TRAILING AND CLIMBING VINES delivered to your door. 


IN POTS—In all varieties for every place and : 
et Carer pa “ nee Our regular Fall "Garden Guide" will 

A —B. & A. Rutl 5 A : 

Park Evergreen Mixture, Pais. be ready in July, but the prices we will 
TUBS—We manufacture them in all shapes and make you now WILL BE AT A LARGE REDUCTION, 


sizes. Ask for price list- 


DOS ASO ED CaN a for the reasons stated above. 
LOGUE No. 25 is comprehensive and especial- 
ly interesting, instructive and helpful to intend- 


ing purchasers or those who are unable to visit Write for “ae CONFIDENTIAL QUOTATION 9/79) 2a Se 


our nursery. It describes each article, eying 


prices. Will be sent upon request. "Special and write to-day. This offer is only 


prices on quan tities. 


THE GENERAL SUPERVISION OF PUBLIC GROUNDS AND good until July lst, 1910. 


PRIVATE ESTATES A SPECIALTY . 
We Plan and Plant Grounds and Gardens Everywhere ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON, Seedsman, Dept. G. 
RSERIES ARE ALWAYS WELCOME 342 West 14th Street New York Cit 
We aoe ONLY A FEW. MINUTES FROM NEW YORK CITY y 


Nurserymen, Florists and Planters, Rutherford, N. J. 


P For injormation regarding railroad and steam- 
292-5 ship lines, wrile to the Readers’ Service WT IBC 18, G A R DEN MA G A Z I N E June, 1910 


FROM NOW UNTIL 


July Ist 
Not Later 


There is no more useful garden material than what 
are known as Dutch bulbs, Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, 
Crocus, etc. They give for a small outlay of time and 
money an abundance of flowers in the house from Decem- 
ber until April, and in the garden almost before the snow 
is off the ground in the spring until the middle of May. 
These Bulbs are grown almost exclusively in Holland, 
and in enormous quantities, where they are sold at very 
low prices. Usually they pass through the hands of 
two dealers, and more than double in price before reach- 
ing the retail buyer in America. 

By ordering from us now instead of waiting until 
fall, you save from 20 to 4o per cent. in cost, get a 
superior quality of Bulbs not to be obtained at any 
price in this country, and have a much larger list of 
varieties to select from. Our orders are selected and 
packed in Holland, and are shipped to our custom- 
ers in the original packages immediately upon their 
arrival from Holland, perfectly fresh and in the best 
possible condition. 

If you wish to take advantage of our very low prices, 
we must have your order not later than July Ist, as we 
import Bulbs to order only. They need not be paid for 
until after delivery, or taken if not of a satisfactory 
quality. (References required from new customers). 
Our import price list, the most comprehensive catalogue 
of Bulbs published, is now ready and may be had for 
the asking. 


A Few of the Prices: 


PER TOO PER 500 
Fine Mixed Hyacinths . . . . $3.00 $14.00 
Fine Mixed Tulips pire oe 80 3-50 
Extra Fine Mixed Tulips 2 5 TCO) 4.50 
Narcissus Poeticus .... . -70 3-00 
Double Daffodils ody st eee Tester Se 8.00 
Narcissus Bicolor Empress. 2.50 I1.50 
Narcissus Emperor (Monster Bulbs) Dis UDO) 
Narcissus Golden Spur : 2.25 10.00 
Narcissus, Mrs. Walter T. Ware! 
splendid free flowering . . 2.50 10.00 
Spanish Iris, splendid mixture . .45 1.75 


ELLIOTT NURSERY CO. 
PITTSBURGH 
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[For the purpose of reckoning dates, New York is 
generally taken as astandard: Allow six days’ difference 
for every hundred miles of latitude.] 


The Busy Month of June 


ee Oke the first of June it is usually 

safe to put out all the tender plants 
for summer bedding, but do not be in a 
hurry to get them out because May is draw- 
ing to a close. They suffer from cold, and 
even if they are not killed their growth is 
checked. And remember this: A checked 
plant never fully recovers that same year. 

One thing you must do before June is to 
plant hardy chrysanthemums for fall flower. 
These will give you bloom and garden color 
when everything else has succumbed to 
frost. Plant a mixed border and water 
freely all summer. 

With the first returns from the vegetable 
garden, which you will be enjoying this 
month, do not allow your enthusiasm to 
obscure the necessity for succession sowings. 
Small sowings and frequent will give a 
continuous supply of really succulent fresh 
vegetables throughout the year. That is 
far better than sowing the garden once for 
all and having the crop in perfection of 
quality once only. Study the planting table 
in the April GARDEN MaGaAZzINe and figure 
out the quantities you want. j 

The best aid to exact figuring that has ever 
been published is Mr. Kayan’s table in THE 
GARDEN MacGazineE for March, 1908. 

Another important thing is to look after 
the strawberry beds and arrange for new 
ones. It is better to plough up a bed that 
has already borne two crops. Use the 
ground this season for late cabbage, celery. 
A bed that has just borne its first crop must 
be encouraged to make new plants by keep- 
ing the rows to the prescribed width. Do 
not allow the runners to get ahead of them. 

Rigorously weed out all beds and rows 
throughout the season. The bed newly set 
this spring which has not been allowed to 
fruit needs just as much attention. If neces- 


sary, you can set your bed next month from 
runners made now. Plants that are making 
runners and matting need attention to see 
that the new runner plants are properly 
spaced. Some hints on successful straw- 
berry culture will be found on page 297. 

Look out for the white grub at the roots 
of the strawberries. When a plant shows 
signs of attack, pour a tablespoonful of 
carbon bisulphide into the ground. Do not 
handle this liquid, however, near an open 
flame. It is explosive. 

If you want the best quality tomatoes, 
earliest and latest, train your plants to single 
stems tied to stakes, cutting off all laterals. 
Your crop per plant will be smaller, perhaps, 
but more plants can be accommodated to a 
given area and their fruit is perfect. 

Let the chickens run into the gardens 
wherever practicable to help control insect 
pests. 


Health foe the Roses 


Roses are the most important flower of 
the month, and if you would have good 
roses always, attend now to keeping the 
plants healthy. The most successful rose 
amateur near New York follows this spray- 
ing calendar: 

May 17. Potassium sulphide, one ounce 
to two gallons of water. 

May 21. Whale oil soap, one pound to 
eight gallons of water. 

May 24. Potassium sulphide. 

June 1. Potassium sulphide. 

June 7. Lead arsenate, one pound to ten 
gallons of water. 

June 14. Arsenate of lead. 

June 21. Whale oil soap. 

June 28. Arsenate of lead. 

Watch for the rose bug. You cannot 
absolutely control it, especially on sandy 
soils. But lessen next year’s number by 
poisoning as many as possible this year; 
therefore, spray with lead arsenate. The 
only immediate palliative is to hand-pick 
and throw the bugs into kerosene. 

Keeping the foliage healthy now will 
ensure a good crop of blooms on the Hybrid 
Teas in September. 


Spraying Made Easy 


Do not forget to spray, especially in the 
fruit garden and the vegetable garden. The 
cost is comparatively slight and the gain, 
especially in seasons when insect pests are 
at all troublesome, is out of all proportion 
to the cost. Perhaps one very good reason 
why the home garden is not persistently 
sprayed is the idea that spraying material 
is bothersome to handle. We have tried to 
simplify this for our readers and in this num- 
ber will be found an article in which the 


§ ONE DOLLAR FirTy CENTS A YEAR 
| FIFTEEN CENTS A Copy 


most approved spraying formulas are re- 
duced to terms of kitchen utensils. The best 
spraying calendar which will tell you how to 
recognize the cause of the trouble is Dr. Felt’s 
in THE GARDEN MaGazinE for April, 1909. 

Now is the time to prune shrubs. Buy 
a pair of good pruning shears, look over the 
shrubbery and remember the rule: Prune 
after flowering. Cut out the old wood so 
as to induce new growth which will bear 
flowers for next year. 

Plant Clematis paniculata now for flowers 
in August. 

Sow annuals for late flowering. 

Mow the lawn once a week. 

Mulch all small fruits. 

Disbud grape vines. 

If weeds are troublesome along the walks 
and drives try some of the special liquid 
weed-killers. They save backache. 

For indoor flower later on buy Bermuda 
lilies (L. Harrisii) freesias, amaryllis and 
other bulbs. Azaleas that have done flower- 
ing indoors should be plunged outdoors in 
a shaded place and watered all summer. 

Finish budding roses in the greenhouse 
benches. Pot all poinsettias for winter 
flower. 

Plant violets in the greenhouse, but keep 
everything as cool as possible. 

Dig up and dry all hardy bulbs that have 
done flowering. Spread them out thinly 
in a dry, shaded place and finally clean up 
and pack away for replanting in the fall. 

The characteristic gardening effects of 
this month are roses, lilacs, azaleas, peonies, 
German irises, rhododendrons and _ straw- 
berries. 

Arrange to visit collections in parks and 
nurseries with a view to selecting the best 
specimens for later planting. 

Trim hedges for the first time in the early 
part of the month, cutting back one-half of 
the new growth. 

If you would enjoy cut flowers longest, 
do not wait until they are fully expanded 
in the garden but cut them just before 
maturity and twenty-four hours before you 
really need to use them. Plunge the entire 
stem into water immediately after cutting 
and put the container and all in a cool room 
or cellar. The flowers will absorb an 
enormous amount of water. Flowers for 
shipping should under no circumstances be 
packed before they are thus treated. 

We should like to hear of readers’ indi- 
vidual experiences and short notes on obser- 
vation of anything that is not mere routine 
work. Lots of things will be happening in 
rapid succession from now on. Make 


note of them and let us hear of them. Our 
Readers’ Experience Club is a medium of 
exchange for amateurs’ own ideas. 


Pour boiling water on tobacco stems packed tight, 


and allow it to stand for several hours. Then 
pour off the brown liquid and dilute this four times 
for use on house plants. 


The gardener’s standby for fungous diseases, 
Bordeaux. One tablespoonful copper sulphate, 
1 1-2 tablespoonfuls quicklime, four quarts water. 
One tablespoonful of the copper salt equals one ounce 


Put a tablespoonful of fresh pyrethrum powder 
to two quarts of water for insect pests indoors. 
Allow it to stand for a while before using. If the 
powder is stale it will be of no value 


Spray Formulas in Terms of Kitchen Utensils—By W. C. O’Kane, Sa. 


A GUIDE FOR THE HOME GARDENER WHO WANTS TO USE STANDARD 
REMEDIES, BUT ONLY NEEDS TO MAKE A GALLON OR SO AT A TIME 


| Bae you ever watch a patch of promising 

muskmelons in your home garden 
shrivel away to a brown desolation in three 
days’ work of the downy mildew? They 
have done it in mine, more than once. 
Through May, June and July the vines 
throve, and the young melons grew stouter 
and fuller of promise. But with each 
August the little patch came to nothing, or 
at best matured a scanty crop of doubtful 
quality. 

It was easy to tell when the mildew 
started. It would have been easy to check 
it. Bordeaux mixture promptly applied 
would have turned the trick. Furthermore, 
there was a small sprayer available, and the 
ingredients for making up the mixture were 
at hand. 

But there was the difficulty of measuring 
out and mixing up the small amounts of 
material needed. A gallon of Bordeaux 
would have been ample for my whole garden, 
and my neighbor’s, similarly troubled. But 
how go about it to make up such a foolishly 
small quantity ? 

Now, expert advice on spraying is easily 
to be had by any of us. Your state experi- 
ment station publishes complete and reliable 
bulletins that are yours for the asking. The 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Entomology, issues many valua- 
ble publications. 

But state stations and the United States 
Department are maintained for the benefit 
of farmers. Their formulas are based on 
wholesale operations. The standard of 
measurement is usually the barrel — fifty 
gallons. That’s a small amount for the 
man with a thousand trees. But it’s over- 
whelming for the man with half-a-dozen 
melon vines: like hauling out a fire-hose 
to water a potted geranium. 

Just use, you say, the proper fractional 
part of the amounts called for in the for- 
mula. Well, how would you go about it to 


measure out one-fiftieth of four pounds of 
copper sulphate? Not having a set of 
chemist’s balances handy, would you guess 
it for a teaspoonful or a cupful? The reg- 
ular, standard formulas are here given in the 
quantities that you and I are apt to need in 
our home garden. The amounts are expres- 
sed throughout in terms of every household— 
the teaspoon, the tablespoon and the mason 
jar. You will need nothing to measure with 
or to mix with. 

If possible, in measuring and mixing your 
spray materials use old utensils and keep 
them apart for this use. Put them in a 
safe place. You may use good silver and 
glassware, and afterward wash it clean, 
but wash it very thoroughly, in hot water. 
Arsenate of lead, especially, sticks tight. 
It is this fact that makes it particularly 
valuable as an insecticide: rain does not 


The standard remedy for sucking insects — kero- 
sene emulsion. Cube of soap one inch square, one- 
half pint of water, one pint kerosene; mix with 
egg-beater 
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wash it off readily. Bear this fact in mind 
when you measure out this arsenate. 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE ~ 


This is undoubtedly the best known and 
most widely used combination for the control 
of fungous diseases. Among the fungicides 
it occupies a position like that formerly held 
by paris green among the insecticides, 
before the introduction of lead arsenate. 

In your garden you’ll need it for 
anthracnose of the bean and cucumber, 
for leaf spot of the beet and currant, for 
early and late blight of the potato, and a 
dozen other ills. Don’t forget that any 
fungicide is a preventive rather than a cure. 
It must be applied early, before the disease 
has made a good start. 

Standard Formula. ‘The regular formula 
now in general use calls for four pounds of 
copper sulphate, four to six pounds of quick- 
lime, and water to make fifty gallons. 

To Make One Gallon. ‘Take one heaping 
tablespoonful of copper sulphate; one and 
a half rounding tablespoonfuls of quick- 
lime. 

This is the equivalent of one ounce of the 
copper sulphate and one and a quarter ounces 
of the quicklime. If your copper sulphate 
is in large crystals, break them up with a 
hammer until there are no pieces larger than 
one-fourth to one-half inch. The lime 
must be fresh, not air-slaked. It should be 
pounded up fine with a hammer, unless you 
buy it already ground up. 

Dissolve the copper sulphate in one quart 
of warm water. Place the lime in a separate 
vessel, and slake it slowly with a little water. 
After it stops bubbling add enough water 
to make one quart in this vessel. 

Now pour your quart of copper sulphate 
solution and your quart of lime solution 
together into a bucket — but do it this way: 
pour a little from each into the bucket and 
then stir, then a little more from each and 
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again stir, and so on. When you’ve done 
this, you’ll have two quarts of bluish-white 
mixture in the bucket. 

Add to this two quarts of water, making 
four quarts in all of your mixture. This is 
now ready to spray. It should be shaken or 
stirred frequently while being sprayed; and 
it should be made up fresh each time you 
spray. 

AMMONIACAL COPPER CARBONATE 


It may be used on ripening fruit, instead 
of Bordeaux, without leaving visible sign, 
whereas Bordeaux will persist in more or 
less conspicuous spots. 

Standard Formula. In making up a full 
barrel of this fungicide, take six ounces of 
copper carbonate, three pints of ammonia, 
and water to make fifty gallons. 

To Make Two Gallons. Take two barely 
level teaspoonfuls of copper carbonate; and 
two fluid ounces of ammonia. 

This amount of copper carbonate is the 
equivalent of one-fourth ounce. It may be 
secured at any drug store, and should be 
about as coarse as granulated sugar. You 
can measure out two fluid ounces of am- 
monia by taking one-fourth of a half-pint 
bottle. Or you will probably find some- 
where around the house a two-ounce or a 
four-ounce bottle. The illustration shows 
the comparative size of a two-ounce bottle. 
If you are in doubt, determine the matter by 
filling a pint mason jar with the bottle you 
are to use. There are sixteen fluid ounces 
to the pint. 

Place your copper carbonate in an empty 
quart jar, and pour your ammonia over it. 
Use just enough ammonia to dissolve it. 
It may take a little more or less to do this, 
because ammonia varies in strength. Fill 
up the jar with water and allow any sedi- 
ment to settle. Pour the clear, blue liquid 
into your spray-bucket, and add seven 
quarts of water, making eight quarts of the 
spray mixture in all. 

Like Bordeaux, this fungicide deteriorates 
on standing, and should be made up fresh 
each time you want to spray. 


FORMALIN 


Where potatoes are scabby, or where 
onions are infested with smut, experience 
has shown that the trouble may largely be 
averted by treatment with a solution of 
formalin. Other materials are sometimes 
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A cube of soap one inch square dissolved in four 
quarts of water will control aphids and soft scales 
on house plants 


used, such as quicklime or potassium sulfid. 
But the formalin treatment is effective and 
handy. 

For Small Lots. Take two fluid ounces 
of formalin (this is the same as one-eighth 
of a pint) to four gallons of water. Immerse 
the uncut potatoes in this and let them 
remain for two hours. Then remove them, 
dry them a little, and plant in scab-free soil. 

For onion smut use two fluid ounces of 
formalin to four gallons of water. Sow your 
seed, but leave uncovered in the drill. Then 
sprinkle the seed lying in the drill with the 
formalin solution, thus moistening the ground 
slightly just adjacent to the seed. 

For grain smut use two fluid ounces of 
formalin to six gallons of water. Pour out 
your seed in a pile on the floor. Sprinkle 
it with the formalin solution enough to 
moisten all the grains. Let stand for three 
or four hours. Then spread out and dry 
before planting. 


LIME-SULPHUR 


Properly, lime-sulphur mixture may be 
considered both as a fungicide and as an 
insecticide, for its use as a winter wash for 
scale on fruit trees is usually followed by 
reduced injury from fungous diseases as 
well. 

However its principal use is for the con- 
trol of San José scale. The strength ordina- 
rily used is suitable for winter applications 
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only; never when the trees or shrubs are in 
leaf. 

The process of making this is both tedious 
and disagreeable and it must be done out 
of doors. I do not advise home preparation 
on a small scale. 

There are reliable brands of concentrated 
lime-sulphur on the market which you can 
purchase in fairly small quantities. If you 
are in doubt as to what brands are trust- 
worthy, write your state experiment station. 
Some stations test out these preparations 
each year. If yours has not done so, it can 
tell you of some station that has. 

Standard formula. Experimenters have 
pretty well settled on the following pro- 
portions: fifteen pounds of flowers of sul- 
phur, fifteen to twenty pounds of quicklime, 
water to make fifty gallons. 

To Make Two Gallons. Take a pint 
mason jar and fill it three-fourths full of 
flowers of sulphur. Similarly, measure out 
two-fifths of a pint of quicklime, pounded 
fine. 

This will give you three-fifths of a pound 
of sulphur and just a trifle over three-fifths 
of a pound of quicklime. Be sure that the 
lime has not been air-slaked. 

Now, place your lime in an iron vessel 
that will hold three or four quarts. Slake it 
slowly with hot water. While it is bubbling, 
place your sulphur in a separate vessel, 
and add enough water to it to make a thick 
paste. Pour this paste into your bubbling 
lime, stirring thoroughly. Add enough water 
to make two quarts. Now boil the mixture 
hard for an hour or more, adding hot water 
from time to time as the mixture boils away. 
When it is done the color will change from 
a yellow to a clear brown, and there will 
probably be particles of lime floating around 
init. Remove from the fire, and add enough 
water to make two gallons, all told. 

This should be sprayed while still hot. 
The composition changes on cooling, and 
much of the strength is lost. 


PARIS GREEN 


The old standby for leaf-eating insects 
is Panis green. Time was when London 
purple was much used, but its composition 
is variable, and considerable amounts of 
free arsenic were often present, causing 
burning of the foliage. To-day arsenate of 
lead, which is considered in the next section, 
is replacing Paris green. 


To prevent scale on shrubs spray with lime-sul- 
phur wash. Two-fifths pint quicklime, three-fourths 
pint flowers of sulphur, two gallons water 


Poisoned bran mash to which the cutworm suc- 


ecumbs. One quart bran, one tablespoonful molasses, 
one teaspoonful Paris green. 


Prevent scabby potatoes by using formalin: two 


ounces to four gallons water. This may also be 
used for smut on onions and grain 
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Standard Formula. Paris green may be 
used simply stirred up in water; or it may 
be added to Bordeaux mixture. The pro- 
portions used are one pound of Paris green 
to one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
gallons of water or Bordeaux. When used 
in water, two or three pounds of lime are 
added. 

In Small Quantities. Take a heaping 
teaspoonful of Paris green to three gallons 
of water or three gallons of Bordeaux 
mixture. This is the equivalent of one- 
fourth of an ounce. 

If you use it in Bordeaux, no lime need 
be added. If you use it in water, add three 
heaping teaspoonfuls of lime. 


ARSENATE OF LEAD 


About the only difficulty with old-fashioned 
Paris green is the fact that it washes off 
readily. In the case of some vegetables, 
such as cabbages, this may be no disadvan- 
tage. We prefer to have the poison come 
off before the heads are marketed. As a 
rule, however, it is a distinct advantage to 
have a poison that will adhere through 
showers. Arsenate of lead will do this. 

Standard Formula. Arsenate of lead is 
used at strengths varying all the way from 
three pounds to the hundred gallons up to 
twenty pounds to the hundred gallons. It 
depends on the power of resistance of the 
species of insect for which the spray is 
applied. There is no danger of burning the 
foliage. 

In Small Quantities. This chemical 
comes in the form of a thick, sticky paste. 
For ordinary use take one tablespoonful, 
just slightly rounded, to one gallon of water 
or Bordeaux mixture. 

This is the equivalent of one ounce of the 
paste. You may use double this amount 
if desired in the case of resistant insects, 
such as the potato beetle. 


KEROSENE EMULSION 


For most sucking insects, especially the 
soft-bodied ones, such as plant-lice or aphids, 
a satisfactory spray is to be found in kerosene 
emulsion. It is not a poison, and is of no 
avail against such insects as the potato 
beetle; nor is a poison spray like arsenate of 


Ammoniacal copper carbonate may be used on 
ripening fruit instead of Bordeaux. Two tea- 
spoonfuls copper carbonate, two ounces ammonia, 
eight quarts water 
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A spray which sticks in spite of summer showers 


—lead arsenate. One tablespoonful (equal to one 
ounce) arsenate in four quarts water. 


lead of any use against the sucking insects 
for which kerosene emulsion is adapted. 
The distinction should be clearly under- 
stood. Kerosene emulsion is a contact 
remedy. Paris green or lead arsenate are 
stomach poisons. 

Standard Formula. In making up this 
spray mixture on a large scale the propor- 
tions call for one-half pound of hard soap, 
one gallon of water, and two gallons of 
kerosene. The soap is dissolved in the 
hot water, the kerosene is added, and the 
spray-pump is used to churn the mixture 
violently. 

In Making Sma!l Amounts. Cut from a 
cake of common, hard soap a cube about one 
inch square. Take one-half pint of soft 
water; one pint of common kerosene,. or 
coal-oil. 

Pour the half-pint of water into any con- 
venient vessel holding a quart or more in 
which you can boil it. Shave the soap 
up fine and drop it into the water. Place 
the vessel on the fire, and bring the water 
to a boil, stirring to see that the soap is all 
dissolved. 

Remove the vessel from the fire and, while 
the soapy water is still hot, add the pint of 
kerosene. At once churn the mixture 
violently. For this purpose you may use 
a common egg-beater. It won’t hurt the 
egg-beater in the least: you can easily 
wash it clean afterward with soap and hot 
water. Keep on churning the mixture for 
several minutes until you have a creamy 
mass of even consistency throughout. 

This is your stock solution. For ordinary 
summer use you will take one part of this 
and add to it fifteen or twenty parts of water. 


TOBACCO WATER 


Concentrated extracts of tobacco are now 
on the market and are handy and effective 
against soft-bodied insects, such as the com- 
mon plant-lice. They are prepared for 
use by simple dilution with water. 

If waste tobacco stems are available, 
as they are apt to be in any town or city 
where the manufacture of cigars or stogies 
is carried on, you can make your own 
tobacco extract as follows: 

Take any convenient vessel and pack the 
stems down in it moderately firm. Pour 
over them boiling hot water, just enough to 
cover them. Let this stand several hours. 
Then pour off the brown liquor, and dilute 
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this as follows: one part of the brown 
extract to four parts of water. 


SOAP SOLUTION 


Most plants kept indoors develop sooner 
or later a crop of aphids, or some of the 
softer scales. 

A satisfactory and handy spray or wash 
for these may be made by dissolving a block 
of ordinary toilet soap in water, and applying 
the solution with a small sprayer or simply 
by washing the plants with a rag or sponge. 

To make the soap solution take a cube 
of white soap about an inch square or a trifle 
larger, shave it up fine, and dissolve in one 
gallon of warm soft water. 


PYRETHRUM IN WATER 


Ordinary pyrethrum or ‘‘insect powder,” — 


if fresh, is of considerable value as a spray 
or wash for plants indoors. If stale, it is of 
practically no value whatever. 

The strength generally used is at the 
rate of one ounce of the powder to two or 
three gallons of water. 

For Small Quantities. Take one heaping 
teaspoonful of the pyrethrum and add it to 
two quarts of warm water. Allow it to 
stand for a while before use. 


POISONED BRAN MASH 


There is no garden pest more exasperating 
than the cutworm. Somehow, we can stand 
it to have the edge of a leaf chewed, but 
when the offender cuts the whole plant off 
even with the ground, leaving it there for 


_ our observation next morning, we draw the 


/ 


line. 

Cutworms may be poisoned readily, if we 
give them a prepared bran mash to feed on 
just before we set out our plants. 

Standard Formula. In large quantities 
the mash is made by taking fifty pounds of 
bran or middlings, two quarts of molasses 
and one pound of Paris green. 

To Make One Quart. Take one quart of 
wheat bran or middlings. Mix with this 
one teaspoonful of Paris green, seeing to 
it that the poison is thoroughly distributed 
through the dry meal. Now, take half a 
cupful of water, and add to it one table- 
spoonful of molasses, or the equivalent in 
any other sweet. With this water moisten 
the bran slowly. Use more water if nec- 
essary until the bran is rather damp, but not 
wet. 

This should be distributed in teaspoonful 
doses every two or three feet over the ground 
to be protected. 


COMBINED MIXTURES 


Combining two different poisons so as to 
make a double-headed application at one time 
is often a labor-saving device for the ama- 
teur. Thus, Bordeaux mixture can be used 
in place of water in the preparation of Paris 
green, and in this way we can get one 
spray that will kill fungous diseases and 
chewing insects at the same time. Simi- 
larly, lime-sulphur can be used in combi- 
nation with arsenate of lead (but a mixture 
of Paris green and lime-sulphur is injurious 
to the foliage.) 


Taking Care of the Strawberry Patch— By w. w. Garrison, %:, 


AS SOON AS THE FRUITING SEASON IS OVER IS THE TIME TO BEGIN LOOKING TO PLANT 
MAKING FOR THE NEW PLOTS—WHAT A MARKET GROWER DOES FOR MONEY CROPS 


IV BEN digging plants for setting I am always very careful to crop picked amounted to 5,124 quarts, which sold in New York 
use nothing but heavily rooted plants taken right out of the and Brooklyn markets, at wholesale, at an average of 7}c. and 

row, throwing away all growth that is small and in any way inferior. 8c. per quart. 

I am a firm believer in the good results of plant selection. Received from commission merchants. . . . . . . . . . $396.91 


The more roots a plant has the sooner it will start to % Ae cartage and commission . . . . . . . . . 106,08 
grow; which anyone can readily prove by taking up ay Ne torecced mmr ne Pa.) gba aeRy 
Picking deducted at $.013 per quart . 76.86 


a plant after it has been planted for, say, twenty-four 
hours. You will find that every ‘root has produced 
several fibers, and the more roots a plant has the 
more fibers it produces, resulting in a much 
quicker and more vigorous growth. Taking 
plants from the middle of the bed and saving 
the row plants for fruit, is simply a case of 
“robbing Peter to pay Paul.” 

This kind of continued impoverishment of 
the vigor results in the “running out” of a 
variety. An instance: the old Gandy when 
first introducted produced a most satisfactory 
crop of berries. ‘Today, however, one is 
not generally likely to get more than two 
or three pickings from this old favorite; 
yet I find no trouble in producing a good 
crop, and I attribute it to proper selection 
of the strongest plants for new beds. All 
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As a companion to show what 
a difference there may be in 
returns from strawberries accord- 
ing to the variety, look at the 
figures for an acre of Stevens 
Late Champion, an exactly similar 
grower and treated the same. First 
picking made June 2nd, sold at gc. 
per quart; last picking made June 
i2th, sold at 4c. per quart. Total 
number of quarts picked was 2,600 
sold at an average of 64c. per quart. 
Recéived from commission merchants . $164.67 
Freight cartage and commission . . . . 49.56 


j 5 INeGisproceed Sime ype rt ce $115.11 
strawberry plants are not necessarily good fruiters Diels decoder Gen kwenameres 6 5. 4 aiees 
and Gandy makes more barren plants probably 
than any other variety in existence. You can A@iwEN OHI - oo 2 $76.11 


Two things are important in setting out: (1) Getting all 
the roots in the ground perfectly straight, with the crown 
on a level with the surface of the ground, and (2) 
not burying the crown. In using the common 
trowel, there is a tendency to push it into the ground 
with a slant, thus making it impos- 
sible properly to insert the plant. 
By the use of a specially made 
transplanter both the points 
i named are cared for automatic- 
ally. This tool enables the 
operator to get every plant in 
: perfectly straight and neither 
\ too deep nor too shallow, he 
\ standing erect all the while. 
The foot is free to press soil 
| to the crown of plant. I 
4 like the rows as nearly level 
as possible for in case of 
drought the plants will be 
nearer the moisture, and 
the strawberry re- 
quires abundance 
of moisture. 
If the variety being 
planted is imperfect, 
or pistillate, at least 
every third row should be a 
staminate one. Planting 
must be done as early in the 


improve the productiveness of any variety that has 
fallen away from the normal by cutting out all barren 
plants when clipping the blossom from the new bed. 
Let me cite an actual case: 

Some years ago I came into possession 
of the variety Superior, which I found 
to be really good on all points except 
size. A heavy yielder of finely 
flavored and colored berries, a 
good bed-maker, a firmer berry I 
had never seen—but it was much 
too small. I tried to remedy this 
by careful selection for eight 
years, choosing only the largest 
and best plants that matured 
each year in forming new 
beds, cutting off the surplus 
runners after a reasonable 
number of first-made plants 
were well rooted. 

By this method, I im- 
proved the size of the 
berries so materially that 
several of my neighbors 
plowed up their beds 
of this same variety 
grown on in the 
ordinary way, 
replanting with 
plants from my field. In 1908 
from one acre of these plants season as possible — that is 
I made returns that in com- just as soon as the frost is out 
ee ee oe a aa, aerate ier" of the ground —as the nearer 
fields showed over $187 advan- with hull and stalk to avoid bruising. Some varieties color before they areripe the plants are to a dormant con- 
tage. The ground was manured dition the easier they are to 
with stable manure broadcast before planting and 100 pounds of move. As soon as growth commences the foliage is drawn upon 
nitrate of soda on March 2gth. The first picking from this plot to produce new roots and blossoms; itis not practical to take up 
was made on May 23rd, and sold at the flat rate of 13c. per quart; plants that have started new roots. 
the last picking on June rrth, sold at 7c. per quart. The tota: Many amateurs prefer the hill system of planting, setting the 
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Help growth by cultivating around the newly-set 
plant, but be careful not to cover the crown, which 
must be exactly on the level 


plants as closely together as they will stand 
in the row (say nine inches apart), and after 
a very few new plants have been made (say 
four or five’ to each plant), cutting off the 
balance. This produces several crowns to 
each plant and berries of remarkable size. 
It is a good method for the home garden. 

I find it more profitable, however, when 
growing for distant markets to use the matted 
row system, planting about 24 x4 ft. and 
allowing a profusion of plants to set from 
runners; then, by the use of the revolving 
disks on the front of the cultivator, cut off 
the balance, making a completely open thor- 
oughfare between the rows that may be 
cultivated as long as possible. 

Mulching with stable manure, or meadow 
grass, immediately after the first freezing 
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weather, is essential on land that is spongy. 
If possible, plant new beds after some such 


_crop as potatoes or tomatoes, but never after 


corn, using a liberal amount of bone and 
potash prior to planting — about six hundred 
pounds of bone and two to three hundred 
pounds of muriate of potash to the acre. 

About three to four weeks after planting 
top dress with some good commercial fer- 
tilizer analyzing about 4 per cent. ammonia, 
7 per cent. phosphoric acid and 7 per cent. 
potash, using about two hundred and fifty 
pounds to the acre. Repeat in about two 
months with three hundred and fifty pounds 
of the same brand, covering more of the 
surface than the actual width of plants 
already made. My objection to stable man- 
ure before planting, or even for mulching, 
is that it seeds the ground with weeds, often 
to such an extent that the patch is unfit to 
keep the second year. 

If the variety grown is naturally a firm- 
fruited one I would use one hundred and 
fifty pounds of nitrate of soda to the acre, 
applying just before the bloom or buds open, 


Mulching is good for the plant, and it also helps to 
keep the berries clean if put on while the plants are 
in flower 


Some Hints for the Flower 


June some hostess gets “an 
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inspiration” about using foxgloves in 
big jardinieres for party decorations and is 
“heart-broken” when the blossoms fall. 
A drop of gum Arabic in spirits will hold 
each flower in place so that every spire will 
be perfect. The trick is well known in 
England, where every seedsman keeps a 
preparation for the purpose. 

Watch your chrysanthemums for black 
plant lice. Sprinkle them with tobacco dust. 

Don’t be tempted to sow calceolaria seed 
before August anywhere south of New 
England. The seeds will sprout poorly 
and the seedlings die. 

Raise hydrangeas for tubs or bedding by 


making cuttings now. Get big trusses by 
feeding the plants heavily from now on and 
soaking the soil every day with water. 

Put your house plants outdoors as soon 
as hot weather comes and plunge the pots 
to the rim, so as to save watering. Put 
ashes below the pots to keep roots from 
going through the bottom hole. 

Among the favorite flowers for June 
weddings, aside from roses, are peonies, 
sweet peas, centaureas, lily-of-the-valley, 
and that exquisitely fragrant, waxy, white- 
flowered vine, the stephanotis. 

How the nurserymen of fifty years ago 
would have stared at the idea of bargain 
sales of plants at the end of the spring 
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No backache about this way of setting out plants 


but remember it has a tendency to soften 
the berry and cannot always be used. It 
will produce an abundance of foliage, how- 
ever. Apply when the foliage is perfectly 
dry. 

The selection of varieties is of paramount 
importance: for a beginner the safest course 
is to plant varieties that are recommended 
by other near-by growers. Or failing such 
aid, select varieties that are well tested and 
have a reputation of doing well everywhere. 
The strawberry has its great fascination to 
the gardener, however, because of its ex- 
tremely sensitive nature in adaptation. No- 
body can do your testing for you, as in no 
two cases are the conditions the same, and 
with changed conditions comes changed 
results. Therefore, try a few new kinds 
each year, but do not plant largely without 
a reliable test. 


Garden 


rush! Have you -ever seen any of the 
postal-card offers or leaflets that seedsmen 
and nurserymen now send their best cus- 
tomers only in June? If not, it might be 
amusing to write for some. Of course, 
some of these offers are not of much value, 
but anyone who can act quickly may often 
snap up some good thipgs at prices that 
last only five or ten days. 

In case of a June drought your shrubs 
will begin to suffer before you notice it. 
Draw the soil away from each bush so as 
to make a large saucer round it. Let the 
hose run several minutes and when the 
water has soaked away, push back the 
dry surface soil. 
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Companion Crops in the Flower Garden—By Louisa Y. King, » 


[- WILL be as well to say at the outset 

that my tastes are as far as possible 
removed from those popularly understood 
to be Japanese. I almost never regard a 
flower alone. I can admire a perfect Frau 
Karl Druschki rose, a fine spray of Countess 
Spencer sweet pea, but never without think- 
ing of the added beauty sure to be its part 
if a little sea-lavender were placed next the 
sweet pea, or if more of the delicious roses 
were together. Wherefore it will be seen 
that my mind is bent wholly on grouping 
or masses, and growing companion crops of 
flowers to that end. 

Mention is made only of those flower 
crops actually in bloom at the same time in 
the garden illustrated. From this garden, 
of thirty-two beds separated by turf walks, 
and with two central cross-walks and -an 
oblong pool for watering purposes, practically 
all yellow flowers have been eliminated, and 
all scarlet as well. The early columbine 
(Aquilegia chrysantha) and the pale yellow 
Thermopsis Caroliniana are the only yel- 
lows now permitted, and these only to make 
blues or purples finer by juxtaposition. 
All yellow, orange and scarlet flowers are now 
relegated to the shrubbery borders; there- 
fore, in speaking of companion crops in this 
garden, it will be understood that some of 
the greatest glories of July, August and Sep- 
tember are omitted. 

As far as I know, no one has ever sug- 
gested the growing of various varieties of 
gladiolus among the lower ornamental 
grasses. This, if practicable, culturally, 
should give many delightful effects. A 
yellow gladiolus, such as Eldorado, among 
the yellow-green grasses; the deep violet, 
Baron Hulot, or salmon pinks, among the 
bluish-green. Stems of gladiolus must ever 


be concealed. This would do it gracefully 
and well. 

The two companion crops of spring 
flowers shown in Fig. 1 are the early forget- 
me-not (Myosotis dissitiflora), which presses 
close against the dark red brick of the low 
post, while the Heavenly Blue grape hya- 
cinth (Muscari botryoides, var.) a rich pur- 
plish blue, blooms next it. Tulipa reticu- 
Jata is seen in the foreground, and the buds of 
Scilla campanulata, var. Excelsior, when the 
photograph was taken were about to open. 
After one day’s sun the various bulbs and 
the forget-me-nots made a most ravishing 
effect with their clear tones of blue, laven- 
der and lemon-yellow. 

I never tire of singing the praises of Tu/ipa 
reticulata; it is among my great favorites 
in tulips. And this leads to the mention 
of that tulip, to me, the best of all for color, 
known under three names — Hobbema, 
Le Réve, and Sara Bernhardt. No other 
tulip has the wonderful and unique color of 
this. If you possess a room with walls in 
delicate creamy tones, furnished with a little 
old mahogany, and are happy enough to be 
able on some fine May morning to place 
there two or three bowls full of this tulip, 
you will understand my enthusiasm. The 
color may be described as one of those warm 
yet faded rose-pinks of old tapestry or other 
antique stuff; a color to make an artist’s 
heart leap up. This is far from the subject, 
but these’ digressions must occasionally be 
excused. 

In small note- books —tiny calendars 
sent each year by a seed-house to its cus- 
tomers, and in which it is my habit to set 
down on each Sunday the names of plants 
in flower—I find the following as bloom- 
ing on a day in May: Tulipa retrojlexa, 


Fig. 1. 


Early forget-me-not and grape hyacinth with Tulipa reticulata make rich harmonies with 


the dark red brick 
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Fig. 2. A spring bouquet of white rockcress and 
Cottage Maid tulip 


early forget-me-not, \Wuscari botryoides, var. 
Heavenly Blue; Scilla campanulata, var. 
Excelsior; tulip Rose a Merveille, Camper- 
nelle jonquil, Narcissus Barri, var. Flora 
Wilson; Narcissus Poetaz, var. Louisa, 
Tulipa Greigt, Iris cyanea, var. pumila (a 
lovely variety, the blue of the sky), Phlox 
divaricata, var. Canadensis (the new variety 
of this, Laphamz, is said to be both larger 
and finer), so beautiful back of masses of 
Alyssum saxatile, or rock cress, both single 
and double, and Jberis Gibraltarica. 

On the Sunday one week earlier, there 
were in full bloom last spring, tulips Chry- 
solora, Count of Leicester (the best double 
in tawny yellows), Couleur Cardinal, Thomas 
Moore, Leonardo da Vinci, narcissus Queen 
of Spain, and Flora Wilson, Louisa, poet’s 
narcissus, Ivis pumila (the common purple), 
and tulips Vermilion Brilliant, Queen of 
Holland, Clusiana, Greigi, Brunhilde, Cerise 
Gris de Lin (another of the faded pinks, 
in this case, however, so extreme that many 
gardeners would reject it), Gris de Lin, an 
enchanting if cold pink, Jaune a platie, 
violas and arabis, a bank of Munstead prim- 
roses (certainly the apotheosis of the English 
primrose if so imposing a word may be used 
for so shy a flower). The arabis appears in 
Fig. 2, with Campernelle jonquils thick in 
the near part, the darling tulip Cottage 
Maid, blooming brightly among the arabis 
and making the loveliest imaginable spring 
bouquet. The single arabis I have now 
foresworn in favor of the new double variety 
which is far more effective—like a tiny 
white stock without the stock’s stiffness of 
habit — and quite as easy to grow and 
maintain. 

In the blossomy photograph, Fig. 3, may 
be found four or five companion crops of 
flowers, though that was a peculiar season 
in which this picture was made, when 
syringas bloomed with Canterbury bells! 
Here peonies and Canterbury bells make up 
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Fig. 3. 


the bulk of bloom; some young syringa 
bushes showing white back of them, and 
sweet briar covered with fragrant pink, to 
the right. Sweet Williams and pinks may 
be found in the foreground with rich rose 
pyrethrum, the sweet Williams of a dark 
rose-red, in perfect harmony with all the 
paler pinks near and beyond them. I may 
say here that, like most amateurs, I have a 
favorite color in flowers—the pink of 
Drummond phlox, Chamois Rose, or, in 
deeper tones, of Sweet William Sutton’s 
Pink Beauty, or the rosy-stock-flowered 
larkspur. When I say that such and such 
a flower is of a good warm pink, it is to the 
tones of one or the other of these that I 
would refer. 

On the date on which this picture of 
peonies was made there were to be found in 
bloom in my garden these: larkspur, Ther- 
mopsis Caroliniana (which I grow near 
groups of tall pale blue delphinium, and 
which makes a lovely color effect, adding 
lemon-colored spikes to the blue), sweet 
Williams, Canterbury bells, peonies, Aqui- 
legia chrysantha, Achillea ptarmica, hardy 
campanula, pinks both annual and hardy, 
fox-gloves, roses, annual gypsophila, com- 
mon daisies. The latter are valuable for 
masses of early white. I cut them to the 
ground as soon as bloom is over, when their 
low leaf-clumps are quickly covered by over- 
hanging later flowers. 

The midsummer flower 
crops are, by all odds, the 
greatest in variety as they 
are in luxuriance. Some 
idea of the appearance 
of this garden in mid-July 
may be had by a glance 
at Fig. 4, when the flowers 
fully open are almost all 
either blue or white, except 
toward the centre of the 
garden where delicate pink 
tones prevail, and the fine 
purple hardy phlox, Lord 


Rayeigh blooms, giving 
richness to the picture 


and forming a combina- 
tion of colors, blue and 
rich purple, which is es- 
pecially to my taste. 

The abundance of Gyp- 


Fig. 5. 


Abel 18, 


Peonies with Canterberry bells are the features of this flowery scene 


sophila paniculata, var. elegans, will be 
noted throughout the garden, and just 
here may be recalled that delightful and 
suggestive article by Mr. Wilhelm Miller 
in THE GarDEN Macazine for last Sep- 
tember advocating the use of flowers with 
delicate foliage and tiny blossoms as aids 
to lightness of garden effects, not to men- 
tion the new varieties of such flowers 
mentioned in the article, Crambe orien- 
talis, Rodgersia, and various unfamiliar 
spireas. 

There are both a whiter gypsophila and a 
grayer. The former is the variety flore 
pleno, the latter the ordinary paniculata. 
They are both tremendous acquisitions to 
the garden, as their cloud-like masses of 
bloom give a wonderfully soft look to any 
body of flowers, beside making charming 
settings for flowers of larger and more dis- 
tinct form, as in Fig. 6, where Shasta daisy 
Alaska is grown against the double gypso- 
phila. Lilium longiflorum is a companion 
crop of gypsophila, and I am much given 
to planting this low-growing lily below and 
among the gray softness of the other. In 
bloom at the time when Fig. 5 was taken 
were these: or possibly, it would be fairer 
to say “Among those present” were: Del- 
phinium, both the tall Belladonna and one 
of a lovely blue, Cantab by name, best 
of all larkspurs; Delphinium Chinensis, 


A blaze of color in midsummer with larkspur, phlox and climbing roses 
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Fig. 4. Mid-June chiefly blue and white with foamy baby breath in profusion 


var. grandiflora in palest blues and whites; 
quantities of achillea, valuable but too 
aggressive as to roots to be altogether wel- 
come in a small garden; Heuchera sanguinea, 
var. Rosamund; heliotrope of a deep purple 
in the four central beds of the garden near- 
est the pool, in the centre of each heliotrope 
bed a clump of the medium tall and early 
perennial phlox, Lord Rayleigh, warm 
purple (this was an experiment of my own 
which is most satisfactory in its result), 
baby rambler roses (Annchen Mueller), 
and climbing roses (the garden gate at 
the right is covered with Lady Gay). The 
arch between upper and lower gardens has 
young plants of Lady Gay also started 
against its sides. 

To continue with companion crops: per- 
ennial phlox Eugene Danzanvilliers, masses 
of palest lavender; Physostegia Virginica, 
var. alba, the lovely lavender-blue Stokesia 
cyanea, Scabiosa japonica, sea -lavender 
(Statice incana, var. Silver Cloud), stocks in 
whites and deep purples, the annual phloxes 
Chamois rose and lutea—the latter so nice 
a tone of old-fashioned buff that it is useful 
as a sort of horticultural hyphen — and a 
charming double warm pink poppy, name- 
less, which raises its fluffy head above its 
blue green leaves from July till frost, and 
brings warmth and beauty to the garden. 

Time was when I preferred to see the 
chamomile or anthemis, 
spread its pale yellow 
masses below the blue 
delphinium spikes; but I 
now prefer whites, or bet- 
ter still, rich purples or 
pale lavenders near, a 
closer harmony of color. 

One of the most suc- 
cessful plantings for bold- 
ness of effect is the one 
beyond the low hedge of 
the privet ibota, a detail 
of which is seen in Fig. 8. 
This is of lemon and white 
hollyhocks with thick, ir- 
regular groups of Lilium 
candidum, upspringing be- 
fore them. Sufficient room 
is left between the hedge 
and the lilies to cultivate 
and to trim the hedge 
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From early spring till late 


which is but two feet high. And when 
these tall pale flowers open the, alas, 
rusty growth of leaves at the base of the 
hollyhock stalks, and the yellowing leaves 
of the lily stems hidden by the trim dark 
hedge, the effect from the garden itself is 
surprisingly good. Numberless combina- 
tions of all these flowers, which bloom at the 
same time, suggest themselves, an infinite 
variety. Three plants which bloom in mid- 
July are the necessary and beautiful pink 
verbena, Beauty of Oxford, and the snap- 
dragons in the fine new tones called pink, 
carmine pink and coral red; also that ex- 
quisite flower, Clarkia elegans, in the var- 
iety known as Sutton’s double salmon, 
one of the most graceful and remarkably 


Fig.6. Shasta daisy and double baby-breath sup- 
port each other in a gray-white harmony 


fall this garden is a constant show of flowers in changing harmonies of color 


pretty annuals which has ever come beneath 
my eye. Love-in-the-mist blooms now, and 
the best variety, Miss Jekyll, is exceedingly 
pretty and valuable. 

A list of companion crops for August most 
naturally begins with perennial phloxes; 
in my case, Pantheon, used very freely; 
Aurore Boreale, Fernando Cortez (won- 
derful brilliant coppery-pink) a very little 
Coquelicot, used in conjunction with sea- 
holly, white phloxes Van Lassburg and 
Fiancée, zinnia in light flesh tones, the good 
lavender-pink physostegia (Virginica rosea), 
sea-holly, stocks, and dianthus of the vari- 
ety Salmon Queen. 

There is hardly space left in which to 
mention the flower crops which enrich Sep- 
tember with color. But no list of the flow- 
ers of that month should begin with the name 
of anything less lovely than the tall, exquisite 
pale-blue Salvia patens. Called a tender 
perennial, I have found it entirely hardy; 
and the sudden blooming of a pale blue 
flower spike in early autumn is as welcome 
as it is surprising. Second to this I place 
the hardy aster or Michaelmas Daisy, now 
to be had in many-named varieties and form- 
ing, with the salvia just named, a rare 
combination~ of light colors. My hardy 
asters thus far have been practically two, 
Pulcherrima and Coombe Fishacre, two 
weeks later; this gives me four weeks of 
lavender bloom in September and October. 
The accommodating gladiolus which, as 
everyone knows, will bloom whenever one 
plans to have it, isa treasure now. America, 


which has so much lavender in its pink, is ex- 
ceeding fair in combination with either of these 
hardy asters; and when spikes of the salvia are 
added to a mass of these two flowers of which 
I have just spoken, you have one of the love- 
liest imaginable companion crops of flowers. 
A prospective combination not yet tried but 
which I am counting upon this season is blue 
lyme grass (Elymus arenarius) with Chamois 
Rose Phlox Drummondi below it and back 
of it gladiolus William Falconer. The lyme 
grass has much blue in its leaves, and so has 
the gladiolus; so there should be excellent 
harmonies of both foliage and flower. 


Madonna lilies with lemon-yellow and 
white hollyhocks 


A Garden Made in Fifteen Months—By Emily Rhodes, 


A PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION OF WHAT ANY AMATEUR CAN DO TO IMPROVE THE 
HOME GROUNDS AND HAVE A SUCCESSION OF BRIGHT FLOWERS FROM SPRING TILL FROST 


Lilies are the feature of the borders along the grass walk leading to the road 


I THINK the accompanying photographs 
abundantly prove that a garden need 
not long be a bare spot and an eyesore. 

In May, 1908, we came into our present 
place; the house had just been built, the 
grass had just been planted and the rest 
was bare — no flowers, no vines! The first 


thing was to prepare a place for my plants. 
It took the form of a border dug around the 
outer edge. First well-rotted stable manure 
was spread thickly over the grass and then 
dug in deeply, burying the grass as well as 
the manure. The ground was then thor- 
oughly raked over, and then the removal of 
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All the plants in this mix21 border were moved here in the spring 
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the plants to the new home began. All 
were of proven hardiness, for they had lived 
out five winters without any protection 
beyond a few dry leaves and some stable 
litter in a few cases. I had only four weeks 
in which to move my plants, and did the 
work myself with the help of an odd man. 
Each day some were dug up, taken to the 
new place and at once planted. Plenty of 
earth was also taken and in this way the roots 
did not have time to dry out. I did not 
lose one plant; they all» went on growing, 
and bloomed that year as if they had never 
been moved. 

Roses and different kinds of vines were 
put on the wire fence. These included the 
Farquhar rose, a Clematis paniculata, Crim- 
son Rambler rose, English ivy, then other 
roses. I am fond of vines and so put more 
on the front of the house: wistarias and 
Gardenia roses on each side of the front door, 
Clematis paniculata and Jackmanni on the 
north end of the house, and Farquhar rose 
on the end of the porch. The wistaria and 
Gardenia rose (which is yellow in bud, 
changing to cream white as it opens) bloom 
together in June and make a delightful 
harmony. The Farquhar rose blooms two 
weeks later, and the two kinds of clematis 
bloom one in July and one in August, so I 
always have something in bloom on the 
front of my house. 

I chose Gardenia rose because it retains 


its leaves until nearly Christmas, and the ~ 


foliage is beautiful after the flowers have 
gone. Moreover, it is a vigorous grower 
and climbs along for at least twenty 
feet in one season. The Farquhar rose 
also grew over twenty feet in one season, 
and its leaves are glossy and pretty until 
the snow comes. The flowers are a lovely 
pink and last over a week in the house in 
water. 

The border was planted in the conyen- 
tional style of “the tallest-growing plants 
to the back.” These in many cases were 
such as hollyhocks, Physostegia Vuirginica, 
plume poppy, Boltoma asteroides and latis- 
quama, Helianthus multiflorus, and Soleil 
d’Or and several kinds of meadow rue in 
many colors —white, purple, yellow and 
pink. Bright spots were lent by groups of 
Lychnis Chalcedonica, four or six plants 
together. In the foreground are the lower- 
growing plants such as Funkia subcordata, 
low and spreading. At intervals I put peo- 
nies and irises, of sorts — German, Japanese 
and Spanish. About every four feet is 
placed a plant of a large-flowering, hardy 
chrysanthemum, so that in the fall, when all 
else is done, my border is as bright as in 
summer, for these plants do not begin to 
bloom until October. Gaillardia grandiflora, 
Delphinium belladonna, columbines in a 
variety of colors, and foxgloves, each bloom- 
ing in their turn, keep a continued change of 
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color in the border which is very interesting 
to watch. 

On the edge as a fringe are groups of 
various bulbs, daffodils, tulips, etc., then 
Phlox subulata and divaricata, Viola cornuta 
and Arabis albida. The violas bloom all 
summer so the edge of the border always 
shows some bloom, and a veritable mass in 
April, May and June. Immediately in 
front of the house is a grass walk leading to 
the road, the four-foot wide borders on each 
side being devoted to lilies which furnish 
fragrant blooms all through the summer. 
I grow all the most popular hardy species. 
For earliest color here I have daffodils, 
which are followed by iris and Viola 
cornula. 

Quite near the house elevation is given by 
a hardy orange tree and clumps of peony. 
One of the most beautiful light-blue flowers 
that bloom all summer is Delphinium bella- 
donna, and it harmonizes well with the 
lilies. So as to be sure of bloom in Septem- 
ber and October, chrysanthemums are set 
in here every three feet. In another border 
to the south I have a hedge of hardy chry- 
santhemums and in back of them a row of 
Lilium Canadense. In another border a 
hedge of iris, all yellow or yellow and brown, 
and on each side of them the light blue 
delphinium. In all the borders a few annual 
flowers are sown each spring, or narrow 
borders of sweet alyssum, Tom Thumb, or 
of some low-growing flower, such as nastur- 
tiums or Lobelia heterophylla, var. major. 

Roses are at the back of the house — I like 
to mass the families— and the roses are 
trained to the posts of a pergola extending 
over another grass walk. The posts are 
connected by galvanized chains over which 
clamber the roses already named and the 
white-flowered Wichuraiana. In June of 
last year, just one year from the time of 
planting, the chains were garlands of 
bloom. 

The oft-lamented bareness of the June 
flowering rose bed, when the roses are not 
in flower, has led me to experiment on a 
suitable ground cover and companion crop. 
Again my favorite horned violet comes to 
the rescue, and with it and various sedums 
the ground is almost hidden. They make 
a thick, green carpet and some are always 
in flower. They also form a compact mass 
over the ground in winter, and protect the 
roots of the roses from the cold, so that. I do 
not need to mulch with manure as a winter 
protection. Ina bed of hardy ever-blooming 
hybrid teas, I have planted the viola and 
snapdragons in an effort to keep the weeds 
down. 

Roses need helping out with preceding 
or succeeding crops; in the beds on each side 
of the front door where the Gardenia rose 
is planted, I have bright yellow crocus which 
comes up the very first of spring flowers, 
making a mass of yellow, and is followed by 
the globe flower (Trollius), which looks 
like an enormous double buttercup, blooms 
in June and then dies down. For late effect 
I then plant begonias or an annual plant 
that has small roots, so as not to injure the 
crocus bulbs or the trollius roots. 
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The climbing roses and hollyhocks were all planted here early in the same year 


My personal preference inclines to effects 
in pink, and in one corner of the garden I 
have indulged myself in planting only those 
flowers I love best: Liliwm candidum, Lilium 
speciosum, var. roseum, Japanese iris in 
white and purple, white and pink phlox. 
Among these are large-flowering chrysan- 
themums, light pink and white, and es a 
border the low-growing evergreen pink gar- 
land flower (Daphne Cneorum), blooming 


at intervals through the summer. The 
flowers smell so sweet that a small bunch will 
scent the whole room where it is placed. 

On a lot just back of my house is my 
“nursery,” and when a plant dies down in 
any of the borders, or if the colors clash, I 
can always find substitutes. The only way 
to keep a hardy border in good order is to 
tend it constantly, not of necessity labor- 
iously, and prevent overcrowding. 


Trailing vines contribute much to the ‘‘furnished”’ effect 
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How I Made My Pergola— By Elizabeth Tyree Metcalfe 


CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION AS AN AVOCATION FOR WOMEN WHO WORK THEIR 
OWN GARDENS— MAKING POSTS AND PERGOLAS, WITH FULL WORKING DETAILS 


benefit of those 
people who love 
work for its own 
sake. They, when 
the task is done, 
can look at it with 
the joy of a crea- 

& tion. They can pat 

Fig. 1. oe for sup- jt with affection as 
pcre ae wal easy ome 
onal cuts for separation beds when the 

seeds are all in, 
and hug my unyielding concrete columns 
because they are all my own work — that 
is, nearly all. 

I had an ideal situation for a pergola, a 
level stretch of a hundred feet with an offset 
on the south side of fifteen feet straight 
down a stone wall into a natural sunken 
garden. Up this stone wall clambered 
woodbine, honeysuckle and grape vines, 
still clambering for greater heights to climb. 
Along this edge I desired to put the columns. 
So I went to a country carpenter and had 
him construct a hollow form, seven feet high 
and eighteen inches in diameter (Fig. 3). 

It can be built as follows: First take three 
pieces of board twenty-six inches square and 
not less than two inches thick; cut a perfect 
circle in each, twenty inches in diameter; 
cut each board exactly in half, as per 
diagram, Fig. 1, by diagonal cuts, as 
shown by the lines CC. This will give 
you three pieces for each half of the form, 
one for each end and one for the middle. 
Place the pieces three and one-half feet apart 
and nail on the inside of the semicircle strips 
of strong wood one inch thick and two inches 
wide, nailing them as close together as 
possible. Now stand the halves on each 
end and put them together. This makes the 
form. 

The greatest precaution must be taken 
in making the two halves, to see that the 
semicircular boards are each placed exactly 
opposite its mate, and when the two halves 
are put together they must be adjusted on 
a perfect level. When the form is in posi- 
tion, secure each half-board to its mate 
with slats of oak or chestnut. (Fig. 1, 
BB.) Each slat should be nailed at one 
end and fastened with screws at the other. 
Removing the screws permits the two halves 
of the form to be separated when it is 
removed from the molded column. Such 
a form will make a hundred columns if 
handled carefully. 

My first task was to make eight columns 
which was done in as many days. I hired 
a team for half a day and had hauled ten 
loads of sand which contained all the gravel 
that was needed. I hired an Italian laborer 
at twenty-five cents an hour and as I worked 
with him we made great progress. While 
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the Italian screened the sand I made a 
frame for the concrete foundation block. 
(See Fig. 2, D D.) I used six-inch boards 
and made the frame twenty-six inches 
square, inside measurement. 

The other half of the day was spent in 
making the foundation for the first column. 
We made excavations two and a half feet 
deep and three feet square. In digging 
these holes we were careful to pick the 
stones from each shovel of dirt and lay them 
in a heap close to the hole. These I put 
back, placing the largest stones in the bot- 
tom of the hole. I did this myself while 
the laborer prepared the concrete mixture. 
When the hole was completely filled with 
stones to within ten inches of the surface, 
I placed in the centre a piece of two-inch 
iron pipe two feet 
long, so that it 
projected above the 
foundation about 
fourteen inches 
(Fig. 2.) Isecured 
it firmly with stones 
and continued fill- 
ing the hole on the 
outer edges, as the 
diagram shows, so 
that later on con- 
crete would fill in 
to the depth of the 
pipe. I filled the 
hole to within six 
inches of the sur- 
face. I then placed 
the frame for the 
concrete block that 
my column was to rest upon. I secured the 
frame firmly in the exact place and adjusted 
it so that it was perfectly level. This is a 
most important feature in building the 
columns. The surface of the foundation 
block must be a perfect level, otherwise the 
column will look like a miniature tower of 
Pisa. 

The concrete mixture was made of one 
part Portland cement, three parts coarse 
clean sand and five parts gravel and larger 
stones, none larger than a man’s fist, in the 
proportion of three of gravel and two of 
stone. 

The whole secret of good concrete lies 
in mixing. Mix the cement and sand very 
thoroughly before the water is put in. Now 
add the water; it is difficult to say what 
quantity, but the mixture is of the right 
consistency when it is a batter that will 
drop, not pour, from the shovel. Next pour 
in the gravel and mix thoroughly again. 
Leave out the large stones and drop them 
in later on, as directed. 

We found it convenient to use a mixing 
board four feet square with a four-inch 
board rim. It was also easier to mix one 


Fig. 2. How the con- 
crete foundation was 


made. The firmly set 
iron rod assures stability 


bag of cement at a time, using an ordinary 
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garden hoe to mix with and a sprinkling can 
for the water. For measuring we used an 
old galvanized iron pail. When the founda- 
tion is filled with stones and the form ad- 
justed, pour in the concrete so that it settles 
about the pipe. (See Fig. 2.) Keep tamp- 
ing it so that it will run into the crevices 
of the stones. Place small stones at the 
top of the hole so that the concrete will not 
be wasted, for it is not necessary that the 
concrete should fill in more than to the 
depth of the pipe in the centre. 

Before the concrete is poured in, place 
large stones outside the frame to hold it in 
position. The next morning the concrete of 
the foundation will have set and you will take 
away the stones in order to remove the 
foundation frame. 

Now you are ready to mold the columns. 
Place the form on the foundation, taking 
care that the bottom board of the form 
exactly covers the square foundation. I 
used a spirit level eighteen inches long to 
adjust my form so that it was perfectly level 
and perpendicular. Sometimes I had put a 
shingle under the bottom edge of one side 
of the form but that was because my con- 
crete foundation was not a perfect level. 
The next important step is to brace the form 
on all sides firmly as there is great danger, 
the concrete being very heavy and poured 
in from the top, of interfering with the 
adjustment of the form. I used the method 
indicated in Fig. 3, using supporting 
strips AA. These strips are nailed to the 
middle circular board at one end and the 
other is secured by stakes driven in the 


ground. 
It is expedient to use a wooden bucket for 
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Fig. 3. Section showing construction of the form 
and the supporting strips A A 
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pouring in the con- 
crete, as it is light 
and the concrete does 
not adhere as it 
would to metal. 
When the form has 
been filled to a depth 
of ten inches, drop 
in, one at a time, 
one pailful of stones 
the size of a man’s 
fist. This is repeated 
at intervals of ten 
or twelve inches, and 
means a great saving 
of mixture. It is 


also advisable to 
tamp the mixture 
well every two or 


three bucketfuls. For 
this purpose I used 
an old rake handle 
with a small block 
of wood nailed on 


the end. 
I also saved in 
cement, and reinforced my _ columns, 


by placing in the centre of each, when 
I had filled to the top of the iron pipe, 
five feet of old eight-inch stove pipe. To 
prevent the mixture getting inside the stove 
pipe I covered the top of it with an empty 
tin lard pail. The lard pail is left and 
becomes part of the column, being covered 
with several inches of concrete. It is best 
to have two six-foot step ladders, as the tamp- 
ing is done while the concrete is being 
carried and poured in. After the final 
bucket of mixture was poured in I tamped 
and leveled with a trowel and found that 
in about ten minutes a little more concrete 
was needed to bring the mixture to the top 
level of the form. It takes but four 
hours to make such a column — that is, 
with a laborer to mix and pour in the 
concrete. 

Each day’s work was begun by removing 
the form from the column which had been 
molded the day before. This was easily 
done by taking out the screws in the cleats 
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These concrete columns in the garden of Mrs. James Metcalfe at Bedford Station, N. Y., were made by 


the method described in the article 


(Sibeineshis. x) when a egentle tap 
with the hammer, the form sprang apart 
and there stood the column, made overnight 
like Jack’s bean stalk, but with this difference 
— the column would last for centuries. If 
there were little ridges made by the indenta- 
tions of the slats or by the concrete oozing 
into the crevices of the form, I found them 
easily removed by a heavy chisel or hatchet, 
but it must be done as soon as the form is 
taken off. 

The capitals or blocks for the top of the 
columns were made one each day. They 
were twenty inches square and four inches 
thick. The mixture was the same as for 
the columns except that we used three parts 
of gravel, instead of five, and no stones 
larger than a hen’s egg. The block was 
not moved for six or seven days, giving it 
plenty of time to set. The frame was 
removed by knocking one side gently so as 
not to disturb the blocks. In making 
frames that are to be removed and used 
repeatedly it is best to use screws instead of 
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nails. So that they 
will be easy to re- 
move, it is well not 
to screw them tight- 
ly into the board. 
Opportunities for 
little economies will 
occur here and there. 
I saved in the ex- 
pense of my columns 
by. knocking apart 
packing cases and 
utilizing the boards 
for the frames and 
other construction. 
It is advisable to visit 
an  old-iron scrap 
yard before building 
a number of col- 
umns. Old stove 
pipe and iron pipe 
can be bought for 
almost nothing. It 
takes four bags of 
cement per column 
. and one-half bag for 
the foundation and capital of each. This 
puts the cost of eight columns as follows: 


Laborer, $2 a day, 8 days . hae $16.00 

36 bags of cement, 50centsabag . . . 18.00 

8 pieces 2-inch iron pipe, 15 cents each . 1.20 

8 pieces stove pipe, 25 cents each 2.00: 

Hauling sandand gravel . . ... . 2.50 

Cost of form 5.00 

$44.70 

Credit for 36 cement bags, 8 cents a bag 2.88 
$41.82 


Except for hauling I have made no charge 
for cost of sand and gravel, as I had it on 
the premises. However, it can usually be 
had for thirty-five cents a load or one cubic 
yard. I should think that three loads would 
be ample for each column. At that rate each 
column could be made at a cost of six 
dollars. I confess the building of such 
columns is not easy work but it was a revela- 
tion and delight and I am repaid a hundred 
fold. As a healthful exercise for a woman 
I would recommend it against any medical 
treatment or gymnastic anti-fat cure. 


Connec- 


MODERN METHODS OF GROWING RED RASPBERRIES AND BLACKCAPS WITHOUT TRELLISES AND 
BY THE RENEWAL SYSTEM—A CROP THAT IS ESPECIALLY SUITABLE TO THE HOME GARDEN 


ES notice how in passing through the 
garden you always pluck a few rasp- 
berries and eat out-of-hand? It seems 
strange that a fruit so easy to grow, so much 
appreciated in the home and one of the most 
profitable to raise for market should be 
slighted. But there is the fact! Very few 
families have as many raspberries as they 
feel they really need, and it is essentially a 
fruit for home production — unless you have 
enjoyed freshly gathered raspberries that 
have been allowed to ripen fully on the 
canes, you have missed something. 

There are two quite distinct types of the 


raspberry. The one most commonly grown 
is the red raspberry; the other is the black- 
fruited, or blackcap. They differ from 
each other in their adaptability to different 
soils and in their habits of growth. 

If your soil is heavy plant the black 
kinds, but on the light soil the red-fruited 
kinds will do the best. Red raspberries 
sucker freely, and a row of plants left to 
themselves will spread naturally and every 
season cover a large extent of ground. They 
make plants very easily, but this tendency 
must be restricted in the garden where fruit 
is the chief object. If you merely wish to 


grow plants, they can be left to develop in 
their own way. Black raspberries root from 
the tips of the canes, and new plants will be 
made wherever a cane touches the ground, 
and this becomes the fruiting plant of the 
following year. 


I started to grow raspberries for family 


use by setting out fifty plants of blackcaps, 
knowing nothing about their culture, and 
I am now growing both the reds and blacks 
by the hundreds of bushels. The profits 
from each are about the same and range 
from two to three hundred dollars an acre. 
Some writers advise the use of stakes and 


Keep the ground stirred around the roots and pull 
out weeds regularly 


wires or trellises in growing raspberries, but 
I find such adjuncts unnecessary and they 
certainly are a considerable expense. As a 
practical grower I will not use any such 
contrivances; and the amateur need not 
either, if he follows the methods of cultiva- 
tion described below. 


THE RED RASPBERRIES 


Whether for home consumption in the 
garden or for market in the field, I follow 
the same method. Though a sandy loam is 
best, red raspberries may be successfully 
grown on a variety of soils. The rows are 
marked four feet apart with a line and a 
good furrow turned. The plants are set 
about eight inches apart in the rows. Plant 
in the spring, wetting the roots before set- 
ting out. Fall planting is also possible. 
If you have a number of roots to put out, 
make all the furrows ready and taking a 
bunch of plants on your left arm and stand- 
ing with one foot on each side of the row, 
place a plant in the bottom of the furrow, 
bringing the soil up on each side with the 
foot, covering it about two or three inches. 
The rest of the furrow is to be filled up with 
the cultivator. 

Allow only two plants to grow from each 
root. When the new plants are a foot high nip 
off an inch or two of the tip, and side branches 
will grow by fall. You will then develop a 
strong stocky bush capable of producing 
a large amount of fruit the following year. 

Constant thorough cultivation all the 
first year, hoeing and pulling out the surplus 
plants, is the sum total of the subsequent care 
needed as long as the patch is kept. Usually 
it is not profitable to run the patch more 
than three years, so in the meantime a new 
patch should be prepared to take the place 
of the old one and keep up the supply of 
fruit. Some gardeners will keep the old plants 
year after year, giving a modified yield, but 
why not get the best by exercising a little fore- 
thought and planning ahead for a new bed? 

As to varieties, my selections are Cuthbert 
and King. King is the earliest red rasp- 
berry that I have ever fruited and the most 
prolific. It has the hardiest cane and the 
berry is good size and of good quality. Its 
faults are that it makes altogether too many 
canes which means a large amount of work 
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in keeping them down so as to get fruit 
instead of wood. It also drops quickly from 
the bush when ripe. Cuthbert is a late 
berry and the standard for large size and 
fine quality. It does not have the vigor that 
it was formerly noted for, and the canes 
seem to rust, especially in New England; but 
there are some places where it seems to grow 
vigorously now and the fruit is nice. 


THE BLACKCAPS 


Prepare the soil exactly as you would for 
any other hoed crop — potatoes or corn, 
and preferably give a dressing of some 
established brand of fertilizer to ensure 
richness. Black raspberries want a heavy, 
clay loam; but in the home garden where a 
small quantity only is grown any soil may be 
made to answer, as the surface can be 
mulched during the fruiting season if the 
land is dry. 

Plant in the spring as soon as the ground 
can be worked easily; never in the fall. If 
in the garden, set them in holes about five 
inches deep, covering the sprout about two 


Thin out 
Cut back the ends of 


Prune the canes early in the year. 
the shoots of red berries. 
blackcaps 


or three inches, leaving the levelling up to be 
done at subsequent hoeings. If setting in 
the field, furrow the rows with a horse and 
plow, going twice in a row and making them 
six feet apart; in the garden four feet apart 
will do for the rows. In either case set the 
plants about two feet apart. The one thing 
to aim for now is the production of a well 
branched plant to fruit the following year. 
When the plants have reached a height of 
fifteen to eighteen inches, nip off with the 
thumb and finger an inch or two of the tip. 
This will cause laterals or side branches to 
start out and these laterals will be the fruit- 
ing wood of the next year. 

The plants need no other attention until 
the canes have reached the ground, the ends 
are beginning to curl slightly, and take on 
a purplish look. This will be in August. 
The canes will root at these tips, and these 
should be pressed down to encourage root- 
ing to secure new plants for next year’s 
fruiting. The sooner this is done after they 
are ready the stronger the plants that you 
will get. Use a trowel or hoe and make a 
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hole two or three inches deep and insert the 
end of the branch into the hole and press the 
soil firmly around it. In a short time this 
tip will send out roots and by the next spring 
the plant will be well rooted. 

I advise fruiting the black raspberry once 
‘only and then digging up, setting a new patch 
each year. It is the only way to be sure of 
getting nice berries every year. ‘Therefore, 
be sure to ‘‘tip”’ as many canes as you wish 
plants to set out the next spring. 

The next spring after setting (which will 
be the fruiting year) prune the canes early 
in the spring, cutting off the ends of the 
branches, but leaving all the fruiting wood 
possible. Of the branches that are rooted 
cut them so that there will be about a foot 
of the old cane left to handle them by when 
you dig and set them out in the new bed. 

As to the productiveness of the blackcaps: I 
have gathered at one picking from roo canes set 
the previous year over fifty quarts, but this is 
unusual. I generally average from eighty to 
one hundred bushels per acre, which makes 
them a profitable crop to grow commercially, 
and for the home garden there is no ques- 
tion but what everyone who likes them, as 
they need but little care, should grow them. 

The best known and most popular varieties 
are the Kansas, Cumberland, and Plum 
Farmer. I have grown them all, and am 
now growing the last named exclusively. 

Kansas is an early round berry, quite 
vigorous and healthy; the quality is good 
and the berries are large at the first pickings. 
But it does not hold its own in size at the 
end of the season. It is a dependable variety 
and is much grown, both for market and 
home use. Cumberland is from a week to 
ten days later. Somewhat elongated in form 
and larger than Kansas, but it will not yield 
as much fruit as the Kansas, nor is the cane 
as hardy. A very attractive berry and the 
quality all that can be desired. 

The Plum Farmer is of the Kansas type 
but a much more vigorous grower and the 
fruit is larger and thicker meated. Most 
productive. It has no faults that I have 
discovered as yet. The quality is about the 
same as Kansas. Anyone will get good results 
from either of the above varieties. 


Pick rasperries when fully ripe, handling carefully 
and only while they are dry 
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(Epitor’s Note.—Every reader is invited 
to contribute a short note on some interesting 
experience. Just state the facts about some 
ingenious idea that you have actually worked 
out yourself or have seen. We want to know 
how successful workers do things—in order 
to put actual experiences before our thousands 
of readers in all parts of the country.) 


Mr. Baldwin’s ‘Real Planting Table for 
Vegetables” is so much the best thing in its 
line, that I am buying another copy of the 
April GarpEN MacGazIneE in order to have 
it mounted on three separate sheets of card- 
board for permanent use — and reference 
—and modification for my own gardens. 
It does indeed bring order out of chaos! 
—H. M. O’C. 


For forty years I have grown our only 
native yew (Taxus Canadensis) on Long 
Island, as a member of a choice shrubbery 
border. When grown in good soil and 
encouraged by good care, it tends to change 
its creeping habit, and gradually lifts itself 
from a trailer into a fairly shapely (though 
never compact) bush. Its berries, while 
never abundant, are of a rich red. It is 
absolutely hardy and impervious to cold, 
drought or flood.— J. W. B. 


In New Orleans, La., on March toth 
of this year, we had a heavy rain preceded 
by a north wind. Just before and during 
the rain it became very dark. The weather 
men of New Orleans ascribed it to certain 
causes, and one said that the wind had been 
southerly for a few days and had brought 
voleano dust. The real cause was. this: 
The weather had been warm, dry and calm. 
A breeze from the north sprang up and the 
pine trees by the millions shed their pollen. 
Everything was covered with it, just like 
the leaves enclosed! —H. W. S. 


My heliotropes I brought in as usual in the 
fall, and carried them over the winter in a 
sunny south window. They did well, and 
one of them bloomed in midwinter; but in 
spring they became infested with aphides, 
and in spite of spraying all the leaves dropped 
off and the plants were so forlorn that I 
debated whether they were worth planting 
out. However, I cut them back severely, and 
planted them in the garden at the end of a 
row of young heliotropes. The following 
September they were fine strong plants, full 
of flowers.—M. F. B. 
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Gloves are always awkward things when 
it comes to actually getting down and digging 
in the garden with the hands. In some of 
the more delicate work, such as transplant- 
ing very tiny seedlings, gloves are out of 
the question. When the hands must get 
“good and dirty,” scrape all five finger- 
nails at once across a cake of soap that is 
somewhat softened on the surface, repeating 
the operation with the other hand. The 
soap will stay under the edge of the nails and 
the worst damage that contact with the 
soil will do will be avoided.— H. S. A. 


On June 24, 1909, 1 planted a Shirley 
poppy row 50 feet long in the lettuce bed, 
putting the seeds in hills eight to ten 
inches apart. Fifty-eight plants were left 
when I thinned them out July 15th; they 
bloomed August 5th. By September rst, 
when a carpet of crimson clover had 
succeeded the lettuce, a perfect hedge 3 feet 
high and 3 feet wide was covered with more 
than five hundred blossoms. The blossoms 
were cut daily. Not a vestige of decay 
showed in the poppy hedge when the first 
heavy frost came on October r4th and I 
had blossoms until November ist. More 
than 25,000 blossoms were picked from 
the fifty-eight plants. — A. L. W. 


There is nothing dearer in garden work 
than a cheap trowel. It will bend on the 
slightest provocation and the very time that 
you want it most is the very time that the 
breaking point will come. Pay half a 
dollar for a good one of solid steel. At the 
same time buy one of the very narrow ones; 
it is invaluable for transplanting seedlings. 
Never leave it over night in the garden; 
never put it away for the day without rub- 
bing the dirt off; and also have one place 
for keeping it. Did you ever stop to think 
how often people can’t find the trowel at 
the first clip? — A. 


It seemed impossible for us to get any- 
thing to grow in a small bed, in an angle 
between two walks deeply shaded by a 
large chestnut. So we resorted to the woods. 
Laurel (Kalmia latifolia) and wild azalea 
(Azalea nudiflora) were brought in and 
planted thickly, a few native rhododendrons 
being secured from a nursery to form a 
background. In time the ground was car- 
peted with every wood-flower we could 
find — hepatica, bloodroot, anemone, spring 
beauty, saxifrage, Jack-in-the-pulpit, the 
native columbine (Aquilegia Canadensis), 
and also some Aquilegia chrysantha which 
we raised from seed. Any uncovered spaces 
were filled with ferns. Every fall the bed 
is mulched with cow-manure, which is never 
removed. The plants have not only flour- 
ished but improved, showing both larger 
plants and larger blossoms. — F. B. C. 


The statement often made that it is never 
best to plant sweet peas in the same place 
two years in succession may be, I think, 
misleading. For twelve years I have planted 
them in the same trench, with chicken 
wire to climb on, and have had the most 
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beautiful blooms. Every fall I spade up the 
ground, putting in a large amount of well- 
rotted manure. As early the following 
spring as it is possible to work the ground 
two rows of seed are sown four inches deep, 
one row on each side of the wire (which 
runs north and south). When the plants 
are up, two more inches of soil is added. 
The vines are mulched when six inches tall 
with grass cuttings. Of course they are well 
watered. I know of one man who has had 
sweet peas in the same place for many more 
years than I have, and he is noted for his suc- 
cess in producing beautiful blooms —J.W.T. 


Let the owners of damp, shady spots 
take courage! We were told by everybody 
that we could not raise cucumbers and 
squashes at the lower end of our garden, 
which is moist and shaded by trees fifty 
feet high. We made the ground ready, 
however, and put in the seed in June, plant- 
ing in holes about eight inches deep. We 
had a heavy rain about a week later which 
completely filled the seed holes. As quickly 
as the water was bailed out of these it ran 
in again, so we gave up and waited for 
results. As no growth was apparent after 
a reasonable length of time, we dug out the 
holes and seeded again, this time putting in a 
layer of sand. The second sowing came up 
finely and gave a good crop. We put clean, 
dry hay under each “fruit” so as to keep it 
off the damp ground, and cut off every leaf 
possible to let in the sun (which reached the 
bed early in the morning only).— F. F. G. 


Perhaps the same surprise is in store for 
you as came to me last summer. I had 
planted seeds of the double or chrysan- 
themum sunflowers and when the flowers 
began to appear I found that the type broke 
or retrograded to the single form, though 
not to the same extent in every plant, so 
that all the intermediate stages from the 


Various forms of the double sunflowers which came 
from the same seed; nearly every plant different ! 


single to the double, or filled sunflowers 
were to be found on the different plants. 
No one plant, however, bore flowers of 
different forms. The photograph will con- 
vey some idea of the various types. A 
perfectly filled specimen of the large chry- 
santhemum sunflower I did not obtain, 
though late in the fall some of the smaller 
flowers (that is, those borne lower down on 
the stalks) showed rather good form. It 
certainly was interesting. I found that 
the blossoming period may be hastened by 
starting the seed in a hotbed or within doors. 
The plants transplant easily — they should 
be set at least three feet apart each way — 
and respond quickly to well-rotted manure 
and watering. — C. L. M. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTING IS NOW IN 
ORDER. DO NOT FEEL’ RUSHED; 
THERE IS ALWAYS TIME FOR GOOD, 
CAREFUL WORK. HURRIED PLANT- 


V E HAVE promised more than once to 

show a picture of rather unusual 
school garden work. This month we give 
a half page to just such a picture. It 
shows the garden work done by The Ritten- 
house School, Jordan Harbour, Ontario, 
Canada. It is worth looking at carefully 
not only by school people but by home 
gardeners as well. 

The first impression of this garden is one 
of unity, good taste, and beauty. The 
second is that the garden, while of the 
ornamental type, is also most practical. 

Let your thoughts run riot. Imagine 
what can be taught from such a garden! 
Look at the trees of various kinds, the shrubs, 
the vines, the wealth of flowers, the vegetable 
garden, the greensward, and the landscape 
gardening. Consider for a moment the 
amount of Nature material in such a garden. 
Another thing to note is the balance of free 
space in relation to planted space. See at 
the back of the garden the lawn effect with 
a shrub or two. This is typical of what 
might exist in many a home yard. 

The garden, the lawn, the walks, the trees, 
the shrubs are all planned for in this school 
work. All sorts of practical and simple 
lessons in arboriculture and floriculture 
could be given in such a garden as this. 

How differently we interpret the garden. 
Most of us think of a school garden or 
community garden as a piece of land cut 
up into numbers of little individual plots. 
These plots have in them a certain collec- 
tion of vegetables. Each plot is like every 
other plot. 

This sort of garden gives a feeling of 
individual ownership. But so may that feel- 
ing be worked out in the ornamental garden. 
A child may have a certain section of a row 
of flowers for instance. This has been a 
method employed successfully in some of our 
American school gardens. 

Perhaps, also, we lack originality in our 
work. A system of gardening is worked out. 
It proves successful. We garden after this 
pattern year after year. Would it not be 
better to march on a bit in our knowledge? 
Are we afraid of upsetting our system? If 
a child has learned to raise good lettuce, 
radish and beets, why not try something 
else? If we are really teaching them we 
should not stop at a little knowledge but 
should wish to equip our children so that 
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they would constantly have the desire and 
and opportunity to learn more. 

We are restricted somewhat in community 
gardens in that the children are a shifting 
body. And thus we are limited of necessity 
in what we can do. But do we teach fully 
and well? Or do we work over and over 
a few thoroughly known little facts? 

The small plot has another disadvantage 
in that it is after all a place for furrow plant- 
ing. Its very limitations of space make the 
planting of such hill crops as beans, corn, 
melons, etc., well nigh impossible. 

To be sure corn, especially, is often 
planted in the individual plot. The reason 
for this is placed upon the ground of individ- 
ual ownership. A child has nght within 
his own little farm his own stalk of corn. 
He plants, cares for, and watches it. His 
interest is augmented by ownership. On 
the other hand one or two isolated little 
stalks of corn surrounded by beets, radish, 
lettuce, parsley, etc., is after all quite wrong 
from the gardener’s point of view. The 
corn does not get the space it should. The 
solution for this in the community or school 
garden is to set apart a place of some size 
for those vegetables needing hill treatment. 
All the children may work here, each may 
have a portion for his own. In many gar- 
dens this is done. Such plots are called 
observation or community plots. This latter 
seems the better method of treatment, the 
rather more practical. 

To return to the garden on the next page, 
why not try a similar plan this year? 
Wouldn’t it be refreshing? Think of a 
child not only really knowing how to raise 
lettuce and nasturtiums, but knowing how 
to plant a tree, a shrub, to care for a lawn, 


Notice in this children’s garden a space set apart 
for corn to demonstrate hill culture 
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to prune, to make cuttings, and — well — let 
us leave a little to the individual to work out. 

If but a small place is available for you 
at your home then, either plant it entirely 
to corn or beans or melons; or raise the 
furrow vegetables only. If this small space 
is a school problem do this: use this space for 
lesson giving. Teach how to make furrows, 
to plant, to transplant, to make hills, to 
place seed in hills and all those simple 
operations which, well taught, make it pos- 
sible for a child to go back to his home and 
work independently. 

But some may say that such a garden as 
The Rittenhouse presupposes more knowl- 
edge of horticulture than most people have. 
The task then is to find out where one can 
get help. It is a time when many avenues 
are open. 

We had a request recently to help a school 
select suitable plants and shrubs for its 
grounds. The school is a rural one having 
but sixteen pupils. They have one hundred 
dollars to spend. They wish to do some- 
thing along the line of this Canadian school. 
We were glad to help. 

Mr. Bauskett of Washington in the follow- 
ing statement points out another avenue of 
help: ‘‘Agriculture is being taught in the 
public schools; this is a new departure. 
The general government is taking a hand 
in the movement to the extent of making the 
bureau of experiment stations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture a sort of clearing house 
through which to gather and disseminate 
this information among the communities 
that need it. The Department of Agn- 
culture is of the opinion that it is certainly 
just as important to teach the pupils why 
Jenks Williams is getting better crops than 
his neighbors, as it “is to teach them the 
names of capes and mountains in countries 
that they probably will never see.” 

Local florists, gardeners and the park 
board will help, too. Make the most of 
the opportunities offered in your community. 
The gardening work is a part of an uplift 
movement all along the line. 

We are starting a campaign of better 
tools for children, good sound garden lessons, 
and gardening which is beautiful as well as 
practical. A list of school and children’s 
garden books will be furnished on applica- 
tion to us. This list includes books for 
teachers and children. 
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Things to be Attended to at Once 


EAD over the reminders. They are for home 
and school gardens and gardeners. 


(1) Look out for cut worms. If you find a plant 
stalk neatly cut off, the cut worm did it. Bend a 
piece of tin about the plant 2-inches from the stalk. 
Paper may be used. In this case put a paper 
collar about the plant. Firm it down into the 
earth and let it stand up about an inch above the 
ground level. 

(2) The slugs and striped beetles may feed on 
the tender leaves of the melon and squash or other 
vegetables too. In this case make a ring about the 
plant some 4 inches from the stalk. Sprinkle 
hellebore powder in the ring. Do this for three 
or four evenings and the slugs and beetles will 
disappear. 

(3) Sow some seed of self planting annuals. 
Try cornflower and larkspur this year. Next 
year they will appear again. 

(4) When you plant remember to keep in mind 
the fall appearance of your garden. All the 
autumn long you should have a blaze of color. 
There are no more satisfactory flowers for con- 
stant and late blooming than zinnia, aster, 
marigold, sweet alyssum, poppy, mignonette and 
cornflower. i . 

(5) For borders use ageratum, dwarf nasturtiums 
or candytuft. 

(6) Insandy soils nasturtiums, zinnias and poppies 
grow. In heavy soils plant sweet alyssum, marigold 
and petunia. In rocky places sow candytuft, nas- 
turtiums, phlox. 

(7) The old straggly geraniums may be slipped 
right into window boxes and left all summer out- 
side in a shady, sheltered place. Occasional water- 
ing keeps them in condition for the schoolroom. 
They will blossom early next winter. 
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(8) It is usually a waste of time and energy to 
plant in the window boxes and place these on the 
outside of the school building for summer blooming. 
This is all right for.the home. The box receives 
too little care to make this practical for vacation 
time. 

(9) After the outdoor bulbs are through blossom- 
ing and the blossom has withered, the top may be 
cut down close to the ground. The bulbs may be 
left in the ground and seed planting done in the bed. 
Or the bulbs may be taken up, dried out, and 
stored. 

(zo) A barrel of liquid manure is worth having 
right on the garden spot. Put horse manure or 
barnyard dressing into a barrel and add water. 
Keep the barrel covered to prevent escape of odors. 
The plants watered with this get an extra food 
supply. Do not put this on too strong. It should 
look like weak tea. Dilute to this color. This is 
the cleanest way of keeping liquid manure. Some 
boys sink barrels into the ground beneath the water 
tap. This is convenient but mussy. The barrel 
cannot be covered completely because of the water 
drip. 

Ga) When planting hill vegetables place six or 
seven kernels to the hill. Afterward thin to three 
plants. 

(12) Label the planted rows in your garden. 
Then you can easily keep track of the young 
seedlings. 

(13) Keep constantly stirring the soil. ‘This is 
one way of watering. When you use the watering 
pot, do not water the foliage of your plants but the 
ground itself. 

(14) Many of you keep garden diaries. This 
year make note of your failures in order to find out 
the reason why. Also observe the work of others 
who are having greater success than you are. Ask 
questions and take notes for next year. You will 
find this most helpful. 
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Children’s Correspondence 


I PLANTED some lettuce early last spring. It 
was coming up nicely. When it was almost 
ready to eat, we found the sparrows one day had 
eaten what we were going to eat. We were dis- 
appointed. But we covered the lettuce up with 
chicken wire. I found that the sparrows would 
not touch it because the sun shone on the wire and 
was reflected in their eyes. Another way to frighten 
off the sparrows is to tie pieces of tin on a string. 
Then hang them in a tree where the sun will shine 
on them and the wind will blow them. ‘This fright- 
ens the sparrows. 
New Paltz, N. Y. ELOISE SHAFER. 
PUT some sand over my melon hills so as to keep 
off the insects. When the plants came up and 
began to spread over the hill, I sprinkled more sand 
at the ends of the vines. Then if insects do get 
on I pick them off and kill them. 
New Brunswick, N. J. Wrr1am RowrLanp. 


WANT to tell you how I set out tomato plants. 
First I dug up the place that I wanted and got 
some wood ashes and sifted it. Then I put a little 
rich dirt from the hen yard in with it and mixed all 
together. Next I put a little of the rich dirt in each 
hill, and put the tomato plants in. 
New Brunswick, N. J. Dick NELSON. 


Contest BULLETIN — If you have not received 
one of the 1910 garden prize contest announcements, 
write for one. This contest is open to boys and 
girls; to school and community gardens as well. 
The prizes are similar to those of last year. The 
Nature and Garden Libraries will be presented for 
group work. Books and subscriptions to THE 
GARDEN MAGAZINE are the prizes for individual 
work. 


Civic pride is an unforced lesson from such a school garden as The Rittenhouse, Jordan Harbour, Ontario, Canada. Besides serving its purpose as an 
actual garden for the pupils, it conveys many landscape lessons and the whole thing is a pictorial unit 


Keeping Up Fertility 


BY JUNE we have finished planting, and have 

commenced cultivation. Weeds can be 
easily prevented or destroyed by cultivating just 
before they appear, or just when they are breaking 
through the surface of the soil. Another good 
reason for thorough cultivation early in the sum- 
mer is the frequent aération of the soil which pre- 
vents fermentation and cleanses the soil from waste 
material. Old gardens, however heavily manured, 
become less fertile year after year because of the 
fermentation that takes place. Ferments pre- 
vent plant nutrition; they are comparable to an 
excess of worn-out or waste material in the animal 
body. Rather than correct this condition by the 
application of lime we now use lime for plant food 
when it is needed, and sweeten and cleanse the soil 
by aération and cultivation. Early in the summer 
when the soil is so dry that it crumbles in the hand, 
cultivate deeply around newly set plants and trees 
so that the soil is finely pulverized. ‘This lets air 
and moisture all through the soil. 

Another reason for thorough cultivation is to get 
the fullest benefit from the soil moisture. When 
the soil is pulverized in fine particles by culti- 
vation, water does not rise continuously to the 
surface to be lost by evaporation. 

We now have implements so effective and which 
work so easily that the work of cultivation can be 
made almost a recreation. When one owns or can 
conveniently get the use of a horse, it is well to 
own a horse wheel cultivator. I find a tool like the 
12-tooth garden cultivator to be just what I need. 
There are twelve small teeth, and the cultivator 
is quickly narrowed to twelve inches for narrow 
rows, or widened to four or five feet where it can 
be used as a harrow. The pulverizer is attached 
to the rear, as can also be the furrowing plow. 

Another one-horse tool I have used with much 
satisfaction for years is the one-horse Acme culti- 
vator and pulverizer, that can be bought five to six 
feet wide. This follows shallow plowing between 
cane and bush fruits, where the rows are six to 
eight feet apart, and pulverizes sods and lumps 
without turning them over. There are several good 
hand wheel cultivators, furnished with different 
attachments that are all useful. Early in the 
season I use these handwheel hoes mostly after the 
horse cultivators. When strawberries are planted 
in check rows, eighteen inches each way for hill 
culture, one can cultivate each way with the horse 
wheel cultivator, then run the hand wheel cultiva- 
tors so close to the plants that there is little space 
left uncultivated. For working very close to small 
plants I have used the narrow-forked onion hoes. 
With the above-named implements, a small one- 
horse plow, and with various hoes and weeders, the 
owner of the small place has a very good equip- 
ment for cultivating the fruit garden and small 
family orchard. 


PRUNING SMALL FRUITS 


All the runners should be clipped on the newly 
set strawberry plants up to July first. I often 
use a sharp hoe for cutting runners, as I can work 
standing up straight. The disc cutter on the tooth 
cultivator will cut most of the runners, but it is 
generally used only on large plantations of straw- 
berries. The last of May and early in June, the 
sucker plants that are coming up in the rows of 
raspberries and blackberries should be thinned, 
so that the stronger plants of hardy varieties that 
do not need to be layered and covered in winter 


will stand at an average of one foot apart in the 
rows. ‘The finest fruit is obtained by pinching these 
back at four feet high, and training them to the 
tree form. These canes will need to be supported 
by wires on either side. Tender varieties should 
not be so vigorously thinned, and the canes not 
pruned, as they can be bent over and covered. 
The blackcap raspberries and all “tip” varieties 
need less thinning and pruning than sucker varieties. 


THE GRAPE ARBOR 


Grapes require some attention in June, such 
as tying up the trellis or supports, and pinching 
back the new growth where it is too close together 
to admit sunlight sufficiently to develop fully and 
ripen the fruit. Grapes that were well pruned in 
late fall or early winter (which is the proper time to 
do the work) will require less thinning of the vines 


Cultivate thoroughly ali summer to keep moisture 
in the soil and to let air into the roots 


in summer. When grapes, currants and goose- 
berries are pruned late in the fall, much of the wood 
cut off can be saved for propagating new plants. 
Trees that have not been sufficiently pruned should 
be pruned before the summer spraying. Pruning 
often saves thinning of the fruit. » 


SPRAYING BEGINS 


With the coming of the warm weather, insects, 
pests and fungus commence to be active, and we 
should be ready with our remedies for spraying 
either before or after the blossoming of the fruit, 
or both. For the fruit garden and orchard on the 
small place I have used a copper knapsack 
sprayer, costing $10 or $12. This can be carried 
on the back, or placed on a wheelbarrow or cart, 
or on a step ladder or wagon for the taller trees. 
I try to keep ready-made stock solutions for making 
Bordeaux mixture, which is the remedy for fungus 
diseases. Lime-sulphur wash is now largely used 
in place of Bordeaux mixture for some diseases. 

Spray strawberries to prevent rust or leaf blight 
which may develop before the berries are all matured. 
The varieties which are of the highest quality 
are most susceptible to blight. Strawberries 
should be sprayed with Bordeaux mixture just 
before the buds open, the leaves being thoroughly 
covered, and the propagating bed should be kept 
sprayed all summer. One can buy stock for 
making up nearly all spraying solutions, and this 
is a good way where only small quantities 
are used in the garden, and especially with the 
lime sulphur wash. Information about spraying 
solutions can be obtained from your own state insti- 
tution free of cost; but first consult the article on 
spraying on page 294. 
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As soon as the blossoms fall, spray for codling 
moths with one pound of Paris green or four 
pounds of arsenate of lead mixed with one hundred 
gallons of water. Repeat the operation ten days 
later. This solution is sometimes combined with 
Bordeaux mixture for apple scab and leaf- 
blight. 

Currants and gooseberries should be sprayed 
twice with the same solution of Paris green or 
arsenate of lead, as is used for codling moth. 
Do this soon after the leaves are out, and again 
later when the green worms appear. The only 
means of controlling black knot is to watch close 
for the infection, cut off all diseased parts and 
burn them. 

Encourage the birds to build nests by providing 
plenty of trees and hedges on your place. The 
birds destroy insect pests better and cheaper than 
you can do with insecticides. Have also a few hives 
of bees to aid better pollenization of fruits. 

In June the fruit grower begins to enjoy some 
of the rewards of his labor. He can have better 
strawberries than money will often buy — those 
of the highest quality as Marshall, Wm. Belt, etc., 
that have been left on the plants until they are 
fully ripe, and are sweet and luscious. If the 
strawberry plants have not been well mulched, 
place green grass or lawn clippings between the 
rows, using litter that will keep the berries clean 
and retain moisture. Later in the month the 
cherries begin to ripen; it is cheaper to feed the birds 
on mulberries than on cherries, so plant a few 
mulberry trees in the cherry orchard. If the birds 
will only come and stay with us we can afford to 
plant sufficient fruit for both them and ourselves. 

New York. W. H. JENKINS. 


Utilizing Old Fruit Boxes 


W* used to throw away our empty berry boxes 
and peach baskets, but we save them now, 
for we find them very useful in the garden in the 
spring. 
Some of the smaller boxes are used to plant 
cucumber seed in, allowing one plant to a box. 


- These are kept in a sunny window until the weather 


is warm enough to put them out, when they are set 
in the ground, box and all. Thus one may have 
“cukes” three weeks earlier than if the seeds had 
been planted out-of-doors. 

I cut the bottoms out of some of the boxes, put 
the bottomless box over tender seedlings, cover each 
box with a piece of glass, and thereby have a minia- 
ture coldframe. The bottomless boxes are also set 
over small plants that might otherwise be injured 
by too much sunlight or late frosts. They may 
be quickly covered with papers, or a cloth, and the 
plants will not be crushed. ‘These boxes are espe- 
cially good to put around dahlias, for the tender 
sprouts are very easily broken off. 

Tomato plants are often transplanted into berry 
boxes, and planted in the ground in the box, which 
soon rots. The plant is thus saved the shock of 
transplanting. 

The peach basket is usually of the greatest value 
during May, when we have very high winds. We 
just turn them over the tomato plants and tell the 
wind to “blow, if it wants to!” Last spring my 
plants were uninjured by a three days’ gale, while 


those in my neighbor’s garden were ruined. The | 


baskets kept off the wind and cold from my plants 
yet let in sufficient light and air. 


Massachusetts. Eira M. Brats. 
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How to Gather Early Crops 


Mest people let their vegetables get too old! 

But there is a proper time to gather vege- 
tables and there is also an improper time; there is 
a proper way to gather them and there is also an 


improper way. If we gather vegetables too soon 
we injure the crop in most cases; if we leave them too 
long, they deteriorate in quality. Sometimes a single 
day, one way or the other, makes all the difference. 

Do not gather peas until the pod is nicely 
filled, but not hard; and under no circumstances 
delay picking until it develops a yellowish tinge, 
the sign of age. Never pull your peas, but pluck 
them. Take the pod in the hand and break 
the pod from the vine with the thumb and first 
finger. Some pull them with an upward jerk, 
but this is likely to tear the vine loose from the 
support and often breaks or loosens it at the root, 
spoiling the remainder of the crop on that particu- 
lar stem. 

Spinach should be cut close to the ground. If 
you pull it up by the roots you gather also a lot of 
dirt, which, when thoroughly shaken in among 
the leaves, is hard to wash out. Cutting also in- 
duces a second growth. 

Radishes are best when about the size of a marble; 
permitted to grow large, they become hollow and 
often have a very strong flavor. 

Cabbage can be used as soon as it is well headed. 
Always select the hardest heads for cutting; this 
will save you from losing a quantity later on by 
splitting. 

Watch cauliflower carefully when it starts to head; 
if left too long it gets rough. No particular size 
can be specified as the proper one for cutting, as it 
will vary according to season, soil and cultivation; 
but I never allow the heads to get any larger than six 
inches across. When looking over the cauliflowers, 
break a leaf or two over any that have started to 
head up; this will prevent the sun from browning. 

Pick beans when about two inches long. Don’t 
wait for them to develop strings or beans inside 
the pods. All the preparation necessary for cooking 
is to pinch off the ends, and the beans should be in 
such a condition that this can be easily done with the 
thumb and first finger. 

Beets develop white lines or rings and lose their 
flavor when cooked, if they are allowed to get tough 
and woody. They should be used when about one 
inch in diameter. Be careful not to break the small 
root when gathering, as that will cause bleeding. 

Carrots should also be used when small; they are 
usually ready for use when about one-half inch in 
diameter at the top. If larger than that, they will 
have developed a core and have lost the deep yellow 
color. 

Swiss chard should be cut. Take the head in 
one hand and cut it off clean, but be careful not to 
cut low enough to injure the crown. 

Start gathering onions now from the sets. Select 
the largest, so as to keep them from running to seed. 

Kohlrabi and turnip should now be ready for 
use. They get strong in flavor with age. 

When selecting lettuce for cutting, look over the 
bed carefully and select the hardest and largest 
heads, as they are the best eating and will also be 
the first to run to seed. 

Toward the end of the month look over the early 
potatoes, for some may be ready for digging. 
Don’t dig them when very small; they should be the 
size of hen eggs. 

Be careful when cutting the asparagus. Com- 
mence to ease up on the bed a little by letting an 
occasional shoot grow instead of cutting it off. 
Discontinue cutting entirely after: the middle of 
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June. I usually stop when peas come into bearing. 
By cutting later than this, you surely shorten the 
life of the bed. 

Pay strict attention to ventilating the melons, 
and just as soon as the vines fill the box they are in, 
they must be gradually hardened off, so that the 
boxes can be removed. Start by leaving about one- 
half inch of air on the frame all night, and keep 
increasing this amount for about a week, when the 
sash can be entirely removed, also the boxes. 
Spread the plants out evenly, being careful not to 
crack any of the stems; pin each vine in place with 
a twig bent V shaped, but don’t jam these down 
hard on the vines. Simply stick them into the 
ground far enough to hold the vines in position. 
Dig over the space in between the hills, adding 
some lime if the ground is sour. Look over the 
vines every week and keep them placed so that 
they will cover the bed evenly and not grow in one 
big bunch. ‘ 

If you haven’t sown Lima beans, do so at once, 
for it is not yet too late to get a good crop. In fact, 
they can be sown as late as the middle of June, but, 
of course, it is better to do it earlier. 

If you have sown seeds of late cabbage, cauli- 
flower, etc., in bed form, they must now be trans- 
planted either to the row in the garden where they 
are to remain or to a prepared bed from which they 
can later be transplanted into the garden. The 
only advantage in this latter method is that you are 
sometimes short of space, and planting in a bed 
and then transplanting gives an opportunity to 
get rid of an early crop. 

Egg plants and peppers can now be set out. 
If there are any cold nights after, place an inverted 
flower pot over each plant. When planting out 
lettuce from the seed bed select a place that is not 
too sunny, such as the north side of a hedge or 
between two rows of sweet peas. If such places 
are not available, build a rack about fifteen inches 
above the plants and cover it with cheese cloth, 
leaving the sides open. This will prevent the let- 
tuce from running to seed. 

Make two sowings of beans this month, also of 
beets, carrots, corn and cucumber. Sow lettuce and 
radishes every week. Discontinue sowing peas and 
spinach, as they will not grow during midsummer. 
After the first fruits have set on your strawberries, 
place some hay around the base of the plants under- 
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This is big enough for any cauliflower if you 
want real quality 
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The carrot on the left is too large; those in the 
centre show the effect of poor soil or dry weather. 
The correct size for gathering is shown on the right 


neath the berries. 
full of sand. 

A tomato trellis will last for years, and is a great 
asset to the garden. Build it of shingle lath four 
feet wide at the bottom and three and a half feet 
high. Train the plants to either side. If you 
planted the tomatoes three feet apart, make the 
trellis three feet at the bottom and four feet high. 


This prevents them from getting 


LOOKING OUT FOR INSECTS 


No good garden can be run without the use of 
a good spray pump. Watch for blight, insects 
and pests of all kinds and spray all the vege- 
tables that are subject to blight with Bordeaux 
mixture twice during June. If the weather is 
either very dry or excessively wet, spray every week. 
Do not wait for the blight to show itself, as in most 
cases it is then too late. For eating insects of all 
kinds, poison must be used. I always mix the 
poison with the Bordeaux, which helps it to stick 
to the plant. Be careful when using this; do not 
spray it on well-advanced vegetables, such as 
cabbage which has headed. If cabbage worms 
are troublesome after the heads have attained any 
size, I usually pick them off by hand. For aphis, 
use any of the tobacco preparations as a spray; but 
above all, keep the Bordeaux going, as it is the great- 
est of all garden savers. Or you may use paris 
green, about half a pound to fifty gallons of water, 
first mixing it into a paste. Arsenate of lead can be 
used in the same manner. For quick work, white 
hellebore powder dusted on the plants is effective. 

If you applied soot to the asparagus bed in March 
or April, you will probably not be troubled with the 
asparagus beetle; but if you did not do it and the 
beetle is present, put a few chickens into the aspar- 
agus bed and leave them there for a few days. For 
cabbage worm use white hellebore powder. 

If any leaf eater gets after the melons, cucumbers 
or squash, use the Paris green or arsenate of lead. 
Use one of these poisons for the potato bug, always 
mixing it with the Bordeaux in place of water. 
Watch the beans, celery, cucumbers, melons, 
potatoes, and tomatoes, and do not let them be 
attacked by blight. Bordeaux is the preventive. 
For aphis on peas, use tobacco or kerosene emulsion. 


WATER AND FERTILIZER 


Water the garden constantly if the weather is 
dry, and don’t merely sprinkle. Wet the ground 
thoroughly, then cultivate as soon as possible to 
retain the moisture. I use sprinklers in my garden, 
letting them run night and day, changing their 
positions every few hours and selecting an especially 
dry spot to let them run all night. If you haven’t 
running water in your garden, don’t use pump 
water direct from the pump, as it is too cold at this 
time of the year. Pump a couple of barrels full and 
let the water stand for an hour or two before using. 

Give an application of nitrate of soda to all crops 
that are to stand throughout the season, such as 
Lima beans, parsnips, etc. This encourages root 
action and renews growth. Keep the cultivator 
working. It is not only the best protection against 
dry weather, but also keeps the weeds in check. 

New York. W. C. McCortom. 


[Eprror’s Note.—Next month’s article will take 
up the general care of the garden during summer, 
the care of various vegetables, such as celery, lima 
beans, parsnips, and preparing new strawberry beds.| 


Growing Tomatoes in a Small 
Garden 


M* GARDEN plot is very small, being only 

15x20 ft., but last year I grew in it a 
sufficient quantity of tomatoes to last me a full 
twelve months. We planted the seed in a flat box 
about March 15th, and, when the seedlings were 
two inches high, transferred them to three and a half- 
inch paper pots. The more vigorous plants were 
later shifted to four- and five-inch earthen pots, and 
all of them were kept out of doors on sunny days 
and given plenty of water. As our potting soil 
was not rich and our facilities of the crudest, the 
plants made no great showing; but even so, they 
were of quicker growth when set out than the flat- 
grown plants sold by gardeners. 

On May 2oth, we began to set the larger plants 
in the garden, covering them at night with the pots, 
for none of them was over four inches high. To 
support the vines we used four rows of wire netting 
20 feet long, 34 feet apart, fastened to cedar spots 
5 inches in diameter and 7 feet long, set 24 fect in 
the ground. The netting was 3 feet wide, of 2-inch 
mesh, and the upper edge was stretched even with 
the top of the posts. Three intermediate, lighter 
posts were driven on each line, and the netting fas- 
tened to them after being stretched tightly between 
the end posts. 

Twenty-five plants were set along each row of 
netting; twelve on one side, thirteen on the other, 
eighteen inches apart, and about four inches from 
the centre line — that is, the line of the netting. 
The two rows of plants were, therefore, eight inches 
apart, with the plants alternating. One double 
row consisted of Chalk’s Early Jewel; the other 
three of Ponderosa. 

No manure was available, but cultivation was 
thorough, and we applied fifty pounds of Canadian 
hard-wood ashes. We set the plants deep, first 
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removing the two lower branches, mixed a pint of 
wood ashes with the surrounding soil, and pressed 
it down with the foot. For protection against 
insects we kept them covered with tobacco dust 
until they began to grow rapidly. When the vines 
were eighteen inches high, the main stem was tied 
loosely to the netting; and thereafter, once a week, 
the vines were pruned and supported from the 
netting by jute twine or cotton strips. No attempt 
was made to confine the vines to a single stem; 
they were allowed to branch moderately and fill 
the space of eighteen inches allotted to each plant. 
In height they grew about one foot above the top of 
the netting, as shown in the photograph, and then 
were stopped by pruning. 

Thus the vine, which, at maturity, usually covers 
a considerable circular area on the ground with the 
fruit underneath, was compelled to grow vertically 
and flat. As the rows were placed north and south 
and all leaves shading the fruit were removed 
weekly, the sun had full play. About one-half the 
foliage was cut away and, allowed to lie where it 
fell, served as a mulch. 

After the plants began to grow vigorously culti- 
vation was discontinued for fear of disturbing 
the roots, which travel far; we have traced them 
four feet from the stem, and but three inches under- 
neath the surface. After the last cultivation we 
covered the ground between the rows with grass 
cuttings, and laid boards to walk on to prevent 
compressing the soil. In times of drouth we soaked 
in a gallon of water to each plant, weekly, wetting 
as little as possible of the surface. Watering pots 
hhave no place in a vegetable garden. 

Our crop was so large that besides having a sur- 
plus over daily consumption, we canned ninety- 
five quart jars, and had a generous provision of 
sweet pickle for winter use. We counted eight 
hundred fruits, which averaged one-half pound each. 
The largest weighed eighteen ounces. The most 
convenient size for canning is twelve ounces; for 
the table six ounces, and they should be served 
whole, and peeled without scalding. It may be of 
interest to state that in canning forty-two ounces 
of unpeeled tomatoes are required to fill a quart jar. 

To secure the best results with canned tomatoes, 
use fruit before it is dead ripe, while it is still partly 
green around the stem, and the day it is gathered. 
Boil slowly thirty minutes. Fill heated jars to 
overflowing, using a fruit-jar funnel. Use rub- 
ber bands of the best procurable quality (those 
sold with the jars are the poorest, and risk is taken 
in using them), and screw on the caps while hot. 
Store in a dark, dry, cool place. If the caps are old, 
make sure they are in sound condition. If the 
rubber band is cut in screwing on the cap, file away 
the sharp film in the thread which causes it. 


A crop of 800 tomatoes averaging one-half pound each was gathered from this backyard garden 15x20 ft. 


JUNE, 1910 


To open a jar which has been securely sealed, 
place it, inverted, in a saucepan containing one inch 
of hot water, on a hot stove, for ten or fifteen min- 
utes. The jar should stand on a thin strip of wood, 
and not directly on the bottom of the pan. 

Peekskill, N. Y. C. W. DuRHAM. 


Rose Lessons from English 
Gardens 


I HAVE perused with much interest and enjoy- 

ment the twelve articles by Mr. Wilhelm Miller 
which have appeared in THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 
under the above heading. The conclusions he 
arrives at in the December number are so much at 
variance with what I believe to be the facts that I 
have wondered whether there are not two, and per- 
haps a dozen, ways of looking at this gardening 
question. 

If Mr. Miller’s conclusions are correct it looks 
as if a damper would be thrown on many efforts at 
gardening along English lines among the thousands 
of readers of your magazines, both in the United 


Roses like these, Measuring three to four inches 
in diameter, were picked in a Toronto garden all 
summer and until frost came 


States and in Canada, and this tempts me to make a 
somewhat feeble protest against some of the con- 
clusions that, to me, are incorrect in the Decem- 
ber article. 

Among the statements which Mr. Miller makes 
are the following: _ 

1. “There seems almost nothing about the 
English cottage gardens which I should care to see 
my countrymen copy.” 

I lean to the opinion that we might, with great 
benefit, to our gardens copy from 75 per cent. to 
go per cent. of the ideas and effects which the 
English gardeners, after several hundred years’ 
experimenting, have adopted. TI feel like my friend 
from Missouri — “show me” something better to 
aim for than the English cottage garden effects in 
flowers, and you may then tell us to aim for the sub- 
stitute; but do not take away our cherished ideals 
and leave us “up in the air” groping aimlessly for 
something to strive for and emulate. 

2. “Every cottage is built of permanent material 
and every cottage is surrounded by fruits, flowers 
and other forms of living beauty which is enough to 
explain five-tenths of the Américan tourists’ 
enthusiasm.” 

The illustrations accompanying that statement 
showed a wooden pergola and four brick houses with 
shingled roofs, which are not moré permanent than 
can be seen by thousands in Philadelphia, Boston, 
Toronto and dozens of other cities on this Conti- 
nent, where people have the tendency to own their 
own homes. If the owners of these homes had 
had dozens of examples of good gardening to copy 
from right in their vicinity, as every English cot- 
tager has, we would see a marked improvement 
in their garden effects. So few of the people on this 
side of the water who can afford to experiment and 
make beautiful gardens have the leisure, or rather 
the desire to do so, that the American cottager has 
few examples, that he can see daily, to stimulate 
his enterprise to go and do likewise. England 
and the Continent are full of such lovely examples 
that the poorest in the land gets his gardening les- 
sons daily at first hand through his eyes; instead 
of which his American cousin has to scan the pages 
of his seed catalogue for his ideas, provided his 
ideas have progressed sufficiently along the garden 
road to possess the aforementioned seed catalogue. 
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A FEW OF THE MANY VERY PROMINENT 
MORE THAN ONE MILLION USERS OF 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

The Royal Dairy of England, at Sandringham, England. 

Hon. Levi P. Morton, Ex-Vice-President of the United States. 

KE. H. Harriman, Esq., (estate of), the late great railway magnate. 
J. Pierpont Morgan, Esq., the greatest of bankers. 

Hon. Whitelaw Reid, U. S., Ambassador to England. 

R. W. Sears, Esq., founder of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Hon. J. M. Dickinson, U. S. Secretary of War. 

Charles L. Tiffany, Esq., of Tiffany & Co., the famous jewelers. 
J. C. Hoagland, Esq., President Royal Baking Powder Co. 
Ex-Gov. W. D. Hoard, proprietor of Hoard’s Dairyman. 
James J. Hill, Esq., the great western railway magnate. 
Clarence H. Mackay, Esq., Pres’t Postal Telegraph & Cable Co. 
Sir Hugh Montagu Allan, head of the Allan Steamship lines. 

C. P. Goodrich, Esq., the well-known dairy writer. 

P. E. Sharpless, Esq., of Sharpless’s ‘‘ Philadelphia” butter fame. 
Walter W. Law, Esq., owner of the famous Briarcliff Farms. 
Beatrice Creamery Co., largest creamery concern in the world. 
J. Ogden Armour, Esq., head of Armour & Co., Chicago. 

George Burnham, Esq., President Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Frederick G. Bourne, Esq., President Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
H. N. Higginbotham, Esq., President Chicago World’s Fair. 
John Huyler, Esq., the famous New York candy maker. 

T. Eaton, Esq. (estate of), of Toronto’s great department store. 
Denman Thompson, Esq., the actor of ““Old Homestead” fame. 
Hon. Paris Gibson, Ex-U. S. Senator from Montana. 

Dr. J. A. Mead, President the Howe Scale Co. 

H. O. Havemeyer, Esq. (estate of), late Pres’t American Sugar Co. 
Henry Clay Pierce, Esq., President Waters-Pierce Oil Co. 

John Newman, Esq., President Elgin Butter Board of Trade. 
William A. Wright, Esq., Ex-Pres’t New York Milk Exchange. 
Fairfield Dairy Co., famous for its “‘certified”’ milk. 

Norman B. Ream, Esq., of the Pullman Palace Car Co. 

L. F. Swift, Esq., President Swift Packing Co., Chicago. 
Edward D. Adams, Esq., head of the Allis-Chalmers Co. 

Prof. W. H. Caldwell, Secretary American Guernsey Cattle Club. 
Dr. Leslie D. Ward, Vice-Pres’t Prudential Life Insurance Co. 
Dr. Charles H. Frazier, Medical Dean University of Pennsylvania. 
Dr. S. B. Hartman, of ‘Peruna”’ and stock farm fame. 

Hon. Sidney Fisher, Canadian Minister of Agriculture. 

Nathan Straus, Esq., head of R. H. Macy & Co., New York. 
George Abbott, Esq., Philadelphia’s largest milk dealer. 

Moses Taylor, Esq., President Lackawanna Steel Co. 

C. Brigham & Co., Boston’s great milk dealers. 

George Eastman, Esq., President Eastman Kodak Co. 

George H. Ellis, Esq., proprietor Christian Register, Boston. 

J. R. Whipple, Esq., proprietor Touraine & Young’s Hotels, Boston. 
J. B. Hagein, Esq., the great capitalist and breeder. 

F. L. Houghton, Esq., Sec’y Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ Assn. 
John Arbuckle, Esq., the great New York coffee merchant. 
Col. F. P. Holland, proprietor of Texas Farm and Ranch. 
Walter M. Lowney, Esq., the great candy manufacturer. 

Mrs. Scott Durand, owner Chicago’s famous “Crabtree” dairy. 
S. R. Guggenheim, Esq., the American Smelting Co. magnate. 
William Mackenzie, Esq., President Canadian Northern Railway. 
E. A. Darling, Esq., President American Jersey Cattle Club. 
Sheffield Farms Co., the high-class milk producers. 

W. H. Wanamaker, Esq., the Philadelphia clothier. 

Horton Ice Cream Co., the biggest concern of its kind. 

P. G. Henderson, Esq., President Red Polled Cattle Club. 

Hon. Wayne McVeagh, Ex-U. S. Attorney-General. 

Philip Moen, Esq., the great wire manufacturer. 

Hon. Fletcher D. Proctor, Ex-Governor of Vermont. 

Colgate Hoyt, Esq., President Automobile Club of America. 

T. 5. Cooper, Esq., the chief importer of Jersey cattle. | 


George W. Vanderbilt, Esq., owner great “ Biltmore,” N. C. estate. 


Andrew Carnegie, Esq., the great philanthropist and steel magnate. 
John D. Rockefeller, Esq., President of the Standard Oil Co. 
Judge Alton B. Parker, Democratic ex-candidate for President. 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., the world’s greatest milk concern. 
C. I. Hood, Esq., of “sarsaparilla” and fancy cattle fame. 

J. B. Duke, Esq., President the American Tobacco Co. 

George J. Gould, Esq., the railway and financial magnate. 

H. B. Gurler, Esq., the Dean of American dairying. 

R. T. Crane, Esq., President the Crane Co., Chicago. 

Hon. Seth Low, Ex-Mayor of New York City. 

August Belmont, Esq., the banker and subway magnate. 
Thomas W. Lawson, Esq., of “frenzied finance” fame. 

Sir William Van Horne, Ex-President Canadian Pacific Railway. 
E. M. Barton, Esq., President the Western Electric Co. 

O. C. Barber, Esq., President Diamond Match Co. 

W. Campbell Clark, Esq., of the Clark Thread Co. 

James A. Rumrill, Esq., Ex-Pres’t Boston & Albany [iailroad. 
Mrs. W. E. H. Massey, Dentonia Park Farm, Toronto. 

Hon. John W. Goff, Supreme Court Justice, New York. 

Hon. Thomas Ballantyne, Ex-Speaker, Ontario Parliament. 

J. D. Farrell, Esq., Vice-President Oregon & Washington R. R. 
Col. Chas. F. Mills, editor Farm Home, Springfield, Ill. 

Hon. L. J. Forget, Canadian Dominion Senator. 

Walker-Gordon Laboratories, of nearly all the large cities. 
Robert W. Reford, Esq., the steamship magnate of Montreal. 

Dr. Geo. C: Mosher, owner St. Louis Fair prize dairy herd. 

Hon. W. Owens, Canadian Dominion Senator. 

C. A. Griscom, Esq., head of the great American steamship lines. 
W. Gettys, Esq., the celebrated Tennessee Jersey breeder. 

Western Ohio Creamery Co., the largest of eastern creameries. 
Hon. W. B. Barney, President Iowa State Dairy Assn. 

B. F. Yoakum, Esq., head of “Frisco” railway system. 

Geo. Brumder, Esq., President Germania Pub. Co., Milwaukee. 
Glenside Stock Farm, World’s Champion Short Horn Breeders. 
Neil P. Anderson, Esq., Texas largest cotton factor. 

Henry Sherwin, Esq., President Sherwin-Williams Paint Co. 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Canada’s greatest distillers. 

J. Hendry Smith, Esq., Detroit’s largest grocer. 

Henry C. Wallace, Esq., editor of Wallace's Farmer. 

Jacob Miller, Esq., Secretary International Hotel Stewards Assn. 
Hon. Knute Nelson, U. S. Senator from Minnesota. 

Hon. John Sundberg, Pres’t Iowa Corn Growers’ Association. 
Victor F. Lawson, Esq., editor Chicago Daily News. 

A. A. Hurd, Esq., General Attorney “Santa Fe” Railroad. 

S. S. Carvalho, Esq., manager of the Hearst newspapers. 

Frank A. Vanderlip, Esq., President America’s greatest bank. 
Miss Helen Gould, the great New York philanthropist. 

J. H. Rushton, Esq., President Fairmont Creamery Co. 
Traymore, Chalfonte and Haddon Hall Hotels, Atlantic City. 
Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, President Armour Institute, Chicago. 

F. L. Daggett, Esq., Manager Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

M. S. Driggs, Esq., Pres’t Williamsburg Fire Insurance Co. 
Benjamin Stern, Esq., of Stern Bros., dry goods, New York. 

E. B. Thomas, Esq., President Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. 

H. B. Duryea, Esq., of the famous starch manufacturers. 

Hon. Wm. J. Gaynor, Mayor of New York City. 

Hershey Chocolate Co., the famous chocolate makers. 

Holland Dairy Co., Colorado Spring’s magnificent dairy. 

Ewell Farm, Spring Hill, Tenn., fine cattle and horse breeders. 
“Al” G. Field, Esq., the famous minstrel as well as farmer. 

Edw. R. Strawbridge, Esq., Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia. 
John Hays Hammond, Esq., the $500,000 a year mining engineer. 
Frank E. De Long, Esq., of “hook and eye’’ fame. 

Hon. John Lee Carroll, Ex-Governor of Maryland. 

Joseph L. Jones, Esq., President Philadelphia Milk Exchange. 
John Lowber Welsh, Esq., President Keystone Watch Case Co. 


All of the agricultural colleges and 98 per cent. of the world’s creameries and butter factories. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


165-167 Broadway 42 E. Madison St. 173-177 William St. 14 & 16 Princess St. 1016 Western Ave. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL WINNIPEG SEATTLE 


Drumm & Sacramento Sts. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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3. “About four-tenths of the charm of English 


cottage gardens is due to the cottages themselves 
UNLIMITED WATER SUPPLY, FIRE || =: eee. 
PROTECTION and PORTABLE POWER J | scriciconedn Lotages oe Banta nes 

be so designed that they will lose little, if any, of the 


for Suburb ah or Country Homes charm, and possess all of the modern conveniences. 


4. “Picturesqueness is almost invariably asso- 


The three-fold uses of this great little engine, as briefly stated above, zn ciated with dirt and dirt breeds disease. . . . 
should command the attention of every man who owns a country home. These three essentials Ps i Tt hurts me to say so, but picturesqueness always 
to comfort, convenience and safety of life and property are provided for, in ample measure, by i i| 4 | means increased cost, both for construction and 
the Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump Engine. : al |p maintenance, and it usually means unsanitary | 
It supplies abundance of pure, fresh water for country or suburban homes, country clubs, te conditions.” p i 
public and private institutions. Supplies water for stock and domestic uses, irrigating small A Hl The few cottages that I have seen in England 
tracts and watering lawns, no matter how extensive. Fits any pump and works in any well. were as scrupulously clean inside as they were pic- | 
Pumps 800 to 1,000 gallons per hour. | i turesque outside. My experience is that pictur- | 
Gives fire protection, day or night—goes into action instantly ! esqueness Means more in knowledge, forethought 
Runs any machine that can be operared by hand-power or foot-power. Farm Pump Engine a Ws and good taste, than it means expense. The aver- 
It is without question the greatest utility gasoline engine ever designed. i 4 8 . y . ae Bae 
6 ° e e 9 Attached to il age American and Canadian builder, who is usually 
eal . . . . 
Puts Windmills Out of Business” | oramary Pup | fi || || teow azchitecs rows lite about peauty of ling 
No more need of unsightly and unreliable windmills—this engine out-pumps the best of [ae Hi proportion and design, and the builder Ss creations 
them! Works quietly, ceaselessly, with no attention except to see that it has the ZAlf\ | |, (speaking generally) in the cottage line shows his 
necessary oil and fuel. And it costs no more than a windmill. 4 ( 


knowledge in all its imperfections. 

On the other hand, many of the finest types of 
English cottages were designed for large estates | 
by the best architects England and the Continent 
have produced for centuries past, and these are the 
examples that have been copied by the English 
builders. 

It is my firm belief that cottages can be designed 
on this side of the “big pond” which will be quite 
as picturesque as those in England, just as con- | 


Fuller & Johnson ill 


Farm i 
Pump Engine’ 


A Self-Contained Portable Power Plant “ Rear 
No Belts! No Jacks! No Arms! No Towers! No Special Platform! ~~ "ters applied for 


_, Lhe engine comes to the user complete and ready to run. Nothing to build and no “‘extras” to buy. 
Different from anything ever known. An air-cooled engine of the most highly perfected type, without 
fans or cooling attachments. Tanks hold a day’s supply of gasoline. 

Starts instantly. Stopped instantly. Runs quietly, without sparks, flame or odor. Working parts pro- 
tected by metal case and easily reached. Starts 
with halfa ton lift on the sucker rod. Makes 
31 to 35 strokes per minnte. Easily moved 


How the Engine 
“Made Good” 


This is a sample of hundreds of letters 


En ine oO tin about—weighs a little over 200 pounds. expressing the surprise and Satisfaction 
eI Perens | Has a 4-inch pulley for running light of owners of Farm Pump Engines. 
Kewanee ‘Water machinery. Cannot freeze or overheat! { BROWN BROTHERS COMPANY 


S 1 5 t Has stood the test of the hottest summer and 
uu stem the coldest winter in years. 

PPly °Y Built and guaranteed by Fuller & Johnson, 
whose fame as engine builders extends around 
the globe. 


Runs Any Standard 
Water Pressure System 


The Farm Pump Engine runs any of the 
well-known water supply systems, giving any 
required pressure. Insures an unlimited sup- 
ply of water in house, barn or feed lot— 
wherever you want it. 

Will deliver large volumes of water to 
elevated reservoirs—4,000 to 6,000 gal- 
lons per hour on a 20-foot lift. 


Full Fire Protection, Instantly Available! 


_ il EN ay oe ee a zt A venient to work in, no more expensive to construct 
is powerful little pump engine is an Emergeney re Departmen rows a big stream o} 1 : 7 7 
water higher than a house, or 60 feet on the level. Absolutely indispensable to the safety of a country home! because of their picturesqueness, and which will 


Saved one of San Francisco’s fine homes from destruction by fire just a short time ago. As a fire protection alone, the engine is well worth its i © i i 
price, Yet this is only one of its multiplied uses. Can be furnished especially equipped as a Spraying Outfit, Bilge Pump, etc. = be sanitary, but they will have to be designed by 
architects who have spent a lifetime in learning the 


Runs All Kinds of Hand-Power or Foot-Power Machines | | principles of design, etc. 


NURSERYMEN, Limited 
Welland Co., Ontario, Canada. 
March 5, 1910. 

Fuller & Johnson, Madison, Wis. 
Gentlemen:—When we bought your 
little “FARM PUMP ENGINE” on 
the strength of your ads, we thought 
we had it up a tree, and when it got 
here, we were sure ofit. They allsaid 
so, but today it is pumping water 
through 1,200 feet of 14-inch pipe to 
an elevation of 100 feet and supplying 8 
greenhouses, 20 head of stock, 2 pack- 
ing cellars, 4 closets and 4 families. 
And we have one windmill for sale. 
For its class it is the best designed 
engine we have seen. Yours truly, 
BROWN BROTHERS COMPANY, 
Nurserymen, Limited, 
David Z. Norris, Sec. & Treas. 


These roses were gathered from a Canadian garden 
on November 17 


The Farm Pump Engine es the widespread demand for cheap Portable Power for running light machinery“used on farms or country estates. Again I feel like my Missouri friend: “Show me” 
Takes the place of muscle-power. Saves three men’s wages every day it runs! Operates fanning mills, cream separators, churns, washin; i i = 
machines, feed grinders, jig saws, drag saws, small lathes, grindstones, clipping machines, small printing Breaseannolishine wheels, etc. . 3 a cottage that will SUADIBISS the best English cot 
Fuller & Johnson Wigh-Powered Double-Efficiency Send for Free Engine Books—Write for “The Story ofa Great Little Engine,” giv- [J- tages, which We sanitary, F and which are clean, 
Engines—We build seven sizes of Horizontal Engines—Self- ing full details regarding design, construction and uses of this wonderful engine. You and I will believe my eyesight but until then do 
Contained, Stationary and Portable. Our **F.& J. System” of can’t afford to be without a Farm Pump Engine. Let us tell you what delighted own- - * g 
Open Water Jacket Eo aes isa revolutionary improventent Bae Os efficiency, its adaptability to a wide range of practical purposes. not belittle the English cottages, as they can be 
that places water-cooled gasoline engines in the first rank as So y Leading Dealers—Ask for name of nearest dealer who has our engines. 7 
cheap power-producers. Catalog of larger engines on request. We invite correspondence from dealers in territory where we are not represented. made Just BE comfortable for our hot summers and 


cold winters, just as mosquito- and fly-proof, just 
as light and convenient, without losing the general 
picturesqueness that gives them so much charm. 

5. “‘It is sufficient if my readers are persuaded . 
that to make exact copies of English gardens is 
foolish, and we shall never have charming cottage 
gardens in America until we have charming cot- 
tages in an American style.” 

That may be a long time to wait! Why should 
we not try to improve our cottage gardens along 
English lines, in lieu of something better, and let 
the cottage improvement follow? Decorate what 
we have, be it ugly as sin; we can surely improve 
its looks by placing a few climbing roses about it 
to hide some of its ugly lines. I cannot see any- 
thing foolish in trying to make exact copies of 
English gardens, as everyone puts his own indi- 
i NT Rr. viduality into his gardening and he would not get 
Engine Pumping and Running Washer and Separator exactly what he aimed tor, though the effort would 
be more pleasing for trying to copy a good thing, 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 


Established 1840 
852 Adams Street Madison, Wis. 


FREE ENGINE BOOKS 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
852 Adams Street, Madison, Wis 


Picase send book checked below: 


(J Farm Pump Engine Catalog. 
LD High-Powered Engine Catalog. 


Name. 


Address. 


; 


; 
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The Readers’ Service is prepared to 


advise parents in regard to schools 315 


KEEP THINGS 
GREEN AND 
GROWING 


Iz will soon be spraying time. Men 
anxious for good results, whether 
for profit or personal satisfaction, will 
have the right equipment in readiness. 
There is the right equipment for every 
spraying purpose among thie 40 styles 
and sizes of Auto-Sprays. Used and 
recommended by the U. S. Govern- 
ment and State Experiment Stations 
and by 300,000 Fruit Growers, Gard- 
eners and Farmers. They have proved 
themselves the most efficient, con- 
venient and all ’round satisfactory 
sprayers made. 
Brown’s Hand and 
Traction-Power 


Auto-Sprays 


THIS HAND-POWER Auto- 
Spray No. x is just the thing for all 
such spraying as small trees, berries, 
potatoes and other vegetables up to 5 
acres, and for whitewashing and disinfecting poultry-houses and 
stables. It hasa capacity of 4 gallons; is conveniently carried 
over the shoulder, and, when fitted with our Auto-Pop Nozzle, 
will do the work of three ordinary sprayers and do it better with 
less solution. 

THIS TRACTION-POWER Auto-Spray No. 28 is better 
than any other power sprayer, not excepting any steam, gas or 
gasoline rig. It develops and sustains power to spare for the 
large operations. No experienced help needed ; no expense for 
power; no breakdowns. Capacity, 250 gallons. Other styles 
for field crop and vineyard work. All fitted with Non-Clog 
Atomic Nozzle, etc. 

Book and Spraying Guide Free 

Write today, and let us give you the right start with the right outfit. 
Any Auto-Spray may be returnedif not satisfactory, and money will be 
cheerfully refunded. A postal brings you our book, showing just the 
Auto-Spray for your needs. Also contains a valuable spraying guide. 


THE E. C. BROWN CO. 
Rochester, New York 


34 Jay Street 


Auto-Spray No. 28 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED Catalogue free 


W. R. GRAY, Box 6, OAKTON, FAIRFAX CO., VA. 


Increase the profits from your farm or garden. 
Get the Planet Jr tools. 


Illustrated catalogue free. Write today 
S.L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1108S, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ideal Vacation Hat 50¢ 


For Men, Women and Children 


All sizes. Greatest hat bar- @ 
gain of the season. Over 
65,000 sold to pleased 
customers. Guaranteed 
hand-woven in Mexico 
from palm fibre. Colored design brim, 
double weave, light, comfortable, cool 
and durable. Sticks to the head. 
Water will not hurt it. Just the 
hat for fishing, outing or garden- 
ing. Same hat, but plain brim, 
40 cts.—both, 75 cts. 

“= Money back if not satisfactory. 
Summer Sale Catalog of other Mexican and 
Panama Hat Bargains FREE. 


FRANCIS E. LESTER CO. 
Dept. J 6 Mesilla Park 
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No. 328 SUMMER HOUSE Price.250.00 
SIZE, 8 FEET SQUARE. 


No.322 SumMmeER House a... ger 
Price *100.00 


SiZE,12 FEET DIAMETER. 


_ The Cool Restfulness of the ” 


Summer House Fi 


Can you realize the beautiful effect a Rustic Summer House would create 
on your grounds? How much it would assist you in making your home 
surroundings artistic and beautiful ? 


There is no place where a rustic summer house is more appropriate, more 
pleasing, more expressive of taste and individuality, than in the garden. 


: | Some lovers of out-o’-door life, christen them “tea houses,” and on certain 


afternoons receive their friends there and dispense the “Cup that cheers.” 
Aside fiom these afternoon meetings, it isa resting place from the glare of the 
hot sun, a place to lounge, talk, read, sew and a source of great pleasure 
to the whole family. On moonlight evenings, in particular, it justifies its name. 


You can get any kind of a Rustic Summer House you want from us, no 
matter what size or specifications. We make a specialty of building all kinds 
of rustic work to order—such as rustic fences, bridges, pergolas, etc. We also 
make the famous “Old Hickory” Hand-Made Furniture, which you will find 


adding its charm and beauty to porch, lawn, or bungalow wherever you go. 


Get a Summer House on your grounds, 


5 : 3 E a TRADE 
furnish it with “Old Hickory,” out-door nD KOR, 
furniture and learn what comfort really is. Mei? 

MARK 


Write today for our free handsome new catalog 


The Old Hickory Chair Company 


Dept. D6, Martinsville, Indiana 


Elkhart Buggies 


are the best made, best grade and easiest riding buggies on earth for the money. 


FOR THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS 


we have been selling direct, and are 


The Largest Manufacturers in the World 


selling to the consumer exclusively. 


_ We ship for examination and approval, guaranteeing safe de- 
livery, and also to save you money. you are not satisfied as to style, 
quality and price you are nothing out. 


May We Send You Our Large Catalogue? 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Do you intend to build a poultry house? 


Write to the Readers’ Service 


Easy to have the soft 
fragrance and beauty of 
water-lilies and aquatics 
near you. Simple to cul- 
2] l i IE S tivate both hardy and 
tender; can be grown in 
the open air without artificial heat; of high decora- 
tive value. Considering amount of flowers they are 


inexpensive as comparedto most ordinarybedding plants. 


Two of the finest sorts: Nelumbiums, hardy, large, 
tender bluish leaves, a wealth of gigantic flowers, 
exquisitely tinted; strong, delicate perfume; holds the 
foremost place among aquatics. Nymphaeas, both 
tender and hardy. “Tender Nymphaeas should not be 
planted out until about June 1. Many beautiful 
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varieties, both night blooming and day blooming. Among 
the latter is Nymphaea Pennsylvania, a hybrid of deep 
rich blue with yellow stamens. 

We have an expert in the planning of ponds and the selection of 


varieties, whose services we will gladly place at the disposal of 
patrons free of charge. 


Dreer’s Garden Book gives full instructions for the care and culture 
of Water-lilies. This is one of more ‘than 100 special cultural 
articles. 


We will mail a copy free if you will mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pror. CRAIG homes. 


250 page catalogue free. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. G, Springfield, Mass. 


Landscape Gardening 


A course for Home-makers and 
Gardeners taught by Prof. Craig 
and Prof. Batchelor, 
University. 

Gardeners who understand up-to- 
date methods and practice are in 
demand for the best positions. 

A knowledge of Landscape Gar- 
dening is indispensable to those 
who would have the pleasantest 


Write to-day. 


of Cornell 


Late Planting 


of hardy perennials, shrubs, trees. vines, etc., can 
be done with good results by sending into Northern 
Vermont for Hor sford’s Hardy Plants, for 
cold climates— best in quality, lowest in price. 
Plants from the may be set long after the 
Southern nurseries have finished shipping. 

Ask for catalogue. 


H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vermont 
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only, at manufacturers’ prices. No agents. Our catalog is Free. Write 


We manufacture Lawo and Farm Fence. Sell direct shipping to users 
| for it today. UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 914 10th St.. Terre Haute, Ind. 


Write for Our 
F ree Book on 


how to keep down ice bills. 


Home os 


This book tells how to select the home Refrigerator — how to know the poor from the good — 


It also tells how some Refrigerators harbor germs — how to keep a 


Refrigerator sanitary and sweet — lots of things you should SOW before cee is ANY Remigerater. 
It tells all about the “Monroe,” the refrigerator with in- . 

ner walls made in one piece from unbreakable SOLID POR- 

CELAIN an inch thick and highly glazed, with every corner 

The 


rounded. 


Most other refrigerators have cracks and corners which can- 
Here particles of food collect and breed germs 
germs 


not be cleaned. 
by the million. 


These 


poison, 
The ‘“* Monroe’”’ 
in an instant by Sony 
water. It’s like “washing dishes,” 
a thick porcelain dish inside. 


get 


No cracks or crevices anywhere. 
is as easy to keep clean as a china bowl. 


into 


sbligation to 
st sell itself 


to you on 


your 
and the family suffers—from no traceable cause. 

can be sterilized and made germlessly clean 
wiping out with a cloth wrung from hot 
for the 


« Monroe ”’ 


food and make it 


== Always sold DIRECT 


““Monroe”’ is really and at FACTORY PRICES, 
Cash or Monthly Payments 
The high death rate among children in the summer months 


could be greatly reduced if the Monroe Refrigerator was used in 
every home. 

The “Monroe” is installed in the best flats and apartments, occupied by 
people who CARE — and is found today in a large majority of the VERY 
BEST homes in the United States. The largest and best Hospitals use it 
exclusively. The health of the whole family is safeguarded by the use of a 
Monroe Refrigerator. 

When you have carefully read the book and know all about Home Re- 
frigeration, you will know WHY and will realize how important it is to select 

carefully. Please write for the book today. (4) 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station 13, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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than if he did not copy at all but blundered alongs 
without anything to work to. 

6. “The easiest way to prove that we canoe 
copy English cottage gardens, is to show that the 
material is too different. Rose tree is the 
same as tree rose, we cannot grow standards. 

Roses are the most precious of all flowers 
The English laboring man gets large double 
fragrant roses from June to October with a mini- 
mum of effort. He does not have to contend with 
the rose chafer or ‘rose bug,’ as we call it. In 
America roses do not bloom all summer save on the 
Pacific Coast. Climbing roses do not reach to the 
third story of a big house. We find roses require 
more care and cause more loss and disappointment 
in America than any other flower.” 

If the beginning of this quotation from Mr. 
Miller’s article is a fair sample of the facts upon 
which he bases his conclusions, that we cannot 
copy English gardens, I feel that I should be for- 
given for objecting to the same because I have 
“the roses” to prove that he is in error. 

The fact that roses are not seen in America like 
they are in English cottage gardens is because we 
do not know how to grow them like our English 
cousins. It is not that roses will not grow out of 
doors and bloom from June to October, or that we 
cannot grow standards, because they will and we 
can do so, provided we do as the English gardener 
does, z. e., select the kinds that bloom from June 
to October and grow them with the same care and 
we will have the same average result that he has. 

My rose beds planted in November, 1908, with 
Hybrid Tea roses from England, Ireland, and the 
United States, have successfully withstood our severe 
Canadian winter, the temperature having dropped 
to as low as 18 degrees below zero. 

If Mr. Miller knows any Englishman, laboring or 
otherwise, who gets larger or more fragrant roses 
with any less trouble from June to October, than 
my photos show, I would like to make his acquain- 
tance to learn how he grows them, so I may do like- 
wise. I had several Mildred Grants propagated 
by an Irish firm, the blooms from which have meas- 
ured between five and six inches in diameter. There 
are dozens, perhaps hundreds of people, whose out- 
door roses do as well and perhaps better in the 
United States, than mine do here. 

It was news to me to learn from the above quota- 
tion that the English gardener does not have to con- 
tend with the rose bug, as he certainly does, and in 
the book published by the National Rose Society of 
England, entitled ‘“The Enemies of the Rose,” they 
give about fifteen other varieties of bugs and insects 
which seem to be troublesome with them, but they do 
not seem to have reached Canada yet. Roses will 
thrive and bloom with as little care in America as in 
England, and yet repay for all the extra work you 
can put on them if one selects the best Hybrid Teas 
and grows them well. 

It is true our climbers have not reached the third 
story of our house because it has no third story, but 
we have climbers three years old eighteen feet high, 
which is “going some,” and I have seen them twenty- 
seven feet high in Ottawa, Canada, where thirty 
degrees below zero is not unknown. 

Toronto, Canada. W. G. MACKENDRICK. 


A Rhode Island Garden 


Ao the middle of last June the pink Can- 

terbury bells in my garden began to bloom 
for the first time. I had about thirty-five plants 
which had outlived the previous winter, the seeds 
having been sown in the house the spring before. 
With the exception of a friend to whom I had given 
some seedlings, no amateur in town had grown 
any of the beautiful flowers. Single plants were 
to be had at the florist’s at $1.50 and $2.00 each. 
A month later the stocks Princess Alice and Cut- 
and-come-again, were blooming well, many of the 
flowers measuring an inch and a half in diameter, 
white as snow, and very double. Some of the 
plants had single flowers which were exceedingly 
pretty for bouquets when kept in a mass by them- 
selves or used profusely with other flowers. 

Verbenas, among which is the may flower, 
have done well, and the may flower combined 
with single pink dahlias makes a beautiful table 
decoration. 


Rhode Island. JaMEs BENNETT. 
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advise parents in 


The Readers’ Service is prepared to 


regard lo schools a lP/ 


FOR REAL COMFORT 


Most comfortable l 
elastic, 


with either knee or ; Knit Le 

full length drawers. jf } np Seas 
You cannot feel it. | } I) adjustable 
Insist on hay- ! Pendant. 


ing the 


Conforms to contour 
of leg perfectly. - 
No metal touches 


the flesh. 


GEORGE FROST Co. 
Makers, Boston. 


Good all 
the Year 
Round. 


Cotton, Nic. Plate, 25c. 
Silk Pd’t,Gold Plate, 50c 
Mailed on Receipt of Price. 


he Greatest A BLUE ROSE 


Rose Novelty The new Rambler (Violet Blue), very vigorous 


and hardy, and free blooming. : 
of the Century 4 Send for description and price. 


Adams’ Flowerlover’s Mixture, 
all the latest and most beautiful 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
varieties, 3 pkts. 25c. Write to- 
day for my unique Seed Book, 


ASTERS == 


HENRY SAXTON ADAMS, Wellesley, Mass. 


FRE An illustrated book, which tells 


what potash is and how it should 
be used, sent free to all applicants. 


German Kali Works, Continental Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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“BEAUTIFY AND PROTECT 
YOUR GROUNDS WITH 


©)(Iron Fence 
AND ENTRANCE GATES 


UNDREDS of artistic designs from which to 

H select the one most suitable for yowr house 

and grounds. Catalog sent on request. 

We create special designs when desired. Photo- 
graphs, designs and estimates gladly submitted. 

We also make Iron Vases, Settees, Fountains, 

Stable Fittings, Tree Boxes, Lanterns, and all 

kinds of Ornamental Iron Work. 
Agents wanted everywhere 


The Stewart Iron Works Co. 
1722 Covington St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Works 
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Kewanee System 


HEREVER you see the Kewanee poster, there 
you will find adealer in Kewanee Water Supply 
Systems. That dealer deserves your confidence, 
because he sells a water supply system which 

has proved its success by thousands of installations. 


A Kewanee System willsupply an abundance of water, 
delivered under strong pressure, to all plumbing fix- 
tures and hydrants. No city water works system could 
be better. We know of no private water system as good. 

Thousands of Kewanee Systems are supplying water 
every day for country and suburban homes, farms, coun- 
try clubs, schools, public institutions, hotels, apartment 
buildings and even towns. Kewanee Systems are fur- 
nished in sizes and styles for any requirements. Prices, 
from $70.00, up. 

Kewanee Pneumatic Tanks are the perfect pneu- 
matic tanks. No elevated or attic tank to leak, freeze, 
overflow or collapse—the Kewanee Tank is under ground 
or in the cellar. Water is delivered by air pressure. 

Kewanee Pumping Machinery—designed and 
built for the exacting requirements of air pressure ser- 


Kewanee Water Supply 
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1212 Marquette Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


1564 Hudson-Terminal Building, 50 Church Street, New York City. 
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a Water Supply 


vice—is in a class by itself—as far superior to ordinary 
commercial pumping machinery, as Kewanee Tanks are 
superior to leaky attic tanks. Pumps are operated by 
hand, gasoline engines, electric motors, ete.—depending 
on your choice and the local conditions. 


Kewanee Systems are made in Kewanee. Asmanu- 
facturers of these plants, we are responsible for every 
part of them. One shipment—one freight bill—one 
handling at your end of the line—one guarantee—one 
firm to fallbackon. Nocomplicated handling—no shift- 
ing of responsibility. 

Have your local Kewanee dealer show you our com- 
plete catalogues and explain the KewaneeSystem. Tell 
him about your requirements, so he can consult with our 
engineering department and select the most satisfactory 
and economical water system for you. We will guaran- 
tee the results. 


If there is no Kewanee dealer in your town, write to 
us. We will explain everything and help you solve your 
water supply problem. Ask for our 64-page illustrated 
catalogue, No. 16, 


Company, Kewanee, IIl. 
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305 Diamond Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Wot Springs, Ark. 
Denver, Col. 

West Haven, Conn. 
Washington, D. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Dwight, Il. 
Marion, Ind. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Portland, Me. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Manchester, N. H. 
Buffalo, N. Y- 


For Liquor and 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
St. Louis, Mo., 2801 Locust St. 


Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 30 years 


White Plains, N. Y. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Portland, Oregon. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
812 N. Broad St. 


Pittsburg, Pa., 
4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, R. L. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
London, England. 


~ The Readers’ Service will give you 
318 suggestions for the care of live-slock 
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ELECTRIC 


Garden Hose conforms to the high stand- 
ards set by American home owners. 


It is made by vulcanizing tubes—not strips 
—of pure rubber and braided seine twine 
into a solid unified fabric. 


There’s no other hose like Electric—can 
be no other. It is safeguarded by the patent 
laws our forefathers exacted to foster invent- 
ive genius. 


It's substantial, efficient, durable. Costs 
but little more than ordinary hose—lasts 
three times as long. 


Send for our “‘Garden and Lawn Cyclo- 
pedia”’—a booklet of great value to every 
home owner, Address Dept. H. 


Electric is the hose you should have on 
your place. 


ELECTRIC HOSE & RUBBER CO. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


ABs 


In Illinois -Self-Watering Flower Boxes 


Roots of plant kept moist and made strong and healthy by patented reservoir 
in bottom of box. Fill once in two weeks. Plants take care of themselves. 
Heavy galvanizediron boxes, beautifully enameled. Will not LEAK, RUST, 
ROT. GUARANTEED 5 YEARS. Window Boxes, Flower Pots, Hanging 
Baskets, Jardiniere Pans, etc.—37 styles and prices. Others made to order. Sold 
on 30 days’ FREE TRIAL. Our new complete catalog and treatise on ‘‘The 
Care of Plants,” by a national authority, sent Free for the asking. Write today. 


ILLINOIS HEATER & MFG. CO. 
88 Dearborn Street 508 Kamm Building 
Chicago, Tl. San Francisco, Calif: 
The Conard & Jones Co., West Grove, Pa., Agents 
for New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 


Do You Spray ? 


Tens of thousands of trees sprayed with 
Swiit’s Arsenate of Lead produced last 
year not one wormy apple. Innumer- 
able farmers have greatly increased both 
quantity and quality of yield from vege- 
tables and fruits by spraying with Swift’s. 
You are standing in your own light if you don’t take advan- 
tage of this wonderful insecticide. One spraying with Swift’s 
outlasts two to four sprayings with other materials because it 
takes a torrential rain to wash it off. It can’t burn or scorch. 
It doesn’t clog the pump. It mixes readily with water and 
Stays in suspension. It is fatal to every leaf-eating pest. 


Send for valuable book on leaf-eating insects. Give your dealer’s name. 


Merrimac Chemical Co., 59 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
TENTS a SEES YS SES 


To Make Ragged Evergreens 
Dense and Symmetrical 


‘he great object in the culture of evergreens 
during their “juvenile period,” which may 
last thirty years, is to keep them dense and sym- 
metrical. After that, a conifer naturally becomes 
ragged because it enters the “transition period” 
during which it loses many branches, and finally 
it attains the “picturesque stage” when there is a 


tuft of foliage at the top and the whole tree looks — 


like a battle-scarred veteran. 

Why is density so important? Partly because its 
opposite (thinness or scragginess) suggests poverty 
and unhappiness. But the beauty of an evergreen 
is greatly heightened by density or compactness 
because the outline of the tree is then a perfect 
cone or pyramid and because this crowding together 
of the branches produces a lovelier texture — softer, 
more feathery. 

There is only one way of transforming open 
evergreens into dense ones, viz, by summer pruning. 
The degree to which this should be done will be 
debated until the crack of doom, for some people 
like a high degree of formality, while others cannot 
endure it. They say that Charles A. Dana used to 
spend many hours on a step ladder in his famous 
collection of evergreens trimming the trees until 
they were as stiff as soldiers. The condition in 
which I found the Dana trees a few years ago suits 
my taste to perfection, for they had all the elegance 
that comes from perfect density without the arti- 
ficiality and stiffness that comes from perfect out- 
line. 


Summer-prune your evergreens and have dense 
compact specimens 
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OW E’S 


For Verandas, Porches, Lawns and Indoor Use 
Combines Hammock, 
Couch and Swing Settee 


The Perfect Couch for Out-door Sleeping 


A third of a century’s experience shows that 
Rowe's Hammocks can be depended on to give 
io years of continuous out-of-door service. 
From the model and of same weight canvas 
( white or khaki) as made by us for years for 
U.S. Navy. Strong wood frame, with or with- 
out national spring, thick mattress, with sani- 
tary removable cover. Holdssix persons. With 
or without windshield (see cut), which folds flat 
under mattress. Complete, with lines and 
hooks ready for hanging, delivery charges pre- 

| paid in United States, carefully packed. 


Write for Descriptive Book/et 
and prices of different styles and sizes 
Small silk name-label is on every Rowe Hammock 


E. L. ROWE & SON, Inc., 464 Water St., Gloucester, Mass. 


Unusually Rare and Beautiful 


GROW CACT Easiest of all 


flowers to 
grow, indoors or out; very hardy. Im 
mense variety of forms and species. Ex- 
quisite flowers, r to 5 in. wide and ° 
yellow, scarlet, purple, etc. We 
are in heart of cactus country and mW 
ship healthiest plants only. Note \ 
these Special Introductory Offers S 
—This rare Rainbow Cactus “Zc. 
yigidissimus) is covered with 
beautiful red and golden spines 
and bears 8 to 13 exquisite 
magenta flowers, 3to 5 in. wide. 
Regular 75¢ value, mailed postpaid 
to introduce, with cultural directions, for ik 
only 38c. Eight small Cacti, assorted, all ¢ 
bloomers, prepaid for $1.00. 
Send with order names of two flower- 
growing friends and we will add FREE 
sample of our delicious Mexican Cactus Candy. FREE CATALOGUE, 
“Cacti, and How to Grow Them.” Write for zt today. 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. J6, Mesilla Park, New Mexico 


SQUIER’S WEED KILLER 


Will clear your drives and walks of all vegetation quickly, more 
efficiently and enduringly than by any other way. U.S. Govern- 
ment uses SQUIER’S. Avoid substitutes. Sezd for circulars to 


c. HARRISON MFG. CO., Rahway, N. J. 


Dutch Bulbs 


Sold by the Grower Direct 
to the Planter 


We are the only dealers in the United 
States owning and working nurseries in 
the Sassenheim district of Holland. 


As growers of the stock we sell we 
are bound to maintain its good repute. 
Purchasers from us pay no commissions to 
brokers or middlemen. 


Orders taken during June will be filled 
direct from our nurseries and healthy, 


first-class, true-to-name bulbs guaranteed. 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 


FRANKEN BROS., Deerfield, Ill. 
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“HAMILTON-MADE” 
GARDEN HOSE 


Slow to make, slow to wear out. 


\ THY do we stick to the old slow process 
of making hose? 


Because by that process we get hose that is slow to wear out. 


We know that the new, fast sausage-machine process is cheaper 
—but hose that lasts twice as long is better, even if it does take 
longer to make, and cost a cent a foot more. 


That’s HAMILTON-MADE HOSE. 


HAMILTON-MADE Hose is made by our OLD, SLOW PRO- 
CESS, which produces such stiff, springy, long-lasting hose. An 
inner tube of pure “‘live’’ rubber is tightly wrapped with layer 
after layer of close-woven duck, all vulcanized tight together, 
with an outside cover of tough rubber to take the wear. After 
seasoning, every foot is TESTED under tremendous hydraulic 
pressure, to discover the slightest defect. “his enables us to 
GUARANTEE our hose to stand enormous pressures. Most 
makers will not do this. 


There’s a HAMILTON-MabeE Hose for every different use and pressure, 
each grade made BETTER THAN IS NECESSARY to meet the requirements for 
that use, at prices from 10 to 25 cents a foot. Whatever grade of hose 
you need, ask the dealer for HamiLTon-MabE, and you will be certain 
of getting the BEST HOSE OF THAT GRADE that is made. 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


If your dealer has not HAMILTON-MADE HOSE on hand, we will 
deliver to you anywhere in the United States, FREIGHT PREPAID, 
50-foot lengths of our highest grade hose, complete with standard brass 
couplings, for the regular price, $12.50 each length. This splendid hose 
stands a pressure of 750 POUNDS TO THE SQUARE INCH, and 
while it is our highest-priced garden hose, it lasts so long that it is 
in reality probably the CHEAPEST hose made. 


Here are some of the 
leading grades of 
Hamilton-Made Garden 
Hose. Note that Every 
label bears the words 


HAMILTON-MADE 


If you want hose of a different grade, write us for samples and the names of dealers near you. 


Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co. 


Trenton, New Jersey 


Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agriculture, 
Morticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Gardening, For- 
estry, Poultry Culture, and Veterinary Science under 
Prof. Brooks of the Mass. Agricultural College, Prof. 
Craig of Cornell University and other eminent 
teachers. Over one hundred Home Study 
Courses under able professors in leading colleges. 

250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. G. A., Springtield, Mass. 


ORCHIDS 


Largest importers and growers of 
OrcHIpDS in the United States 


JOIN GE JEIR Ce VEC OP ke eS IG TL 
Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 


Prof. Brooks 


Kills Weeds—Makes Grass Grow 
Prices: Abe 3c; 5 lbs, Ades 25 Ibs. $2.00; 50 Ibs. 


One (A eedy I Ib. to 40 sq. ft.; 25 lbs. to 1,000 sa. 
Quantities C ft. (20 x 30). re Lihccranes if moderately weedy. 


Delivered in all largecities. Descriptive circular Mailed Free. 
Absolutely guaranteed effective in 48 hours or money refunded. 


SUPERIOR CHEMICAL CO., Incorporated Mfrs., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Applied as alight top dressing to Lawns it kills all flat- 
leneal weeds, such as Dandelions, Daisy, Plentain, Sorrel, 
Chickweed, Moss, etc., and produces a wonderful luxuriant rich 
green growth of Lawn Grasses which is distinctly noticeable 
fifty feet away, 
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6 Quilt ” 


A “Comforter” That Will Keep 
the Whole Family Warm 


A house lined with Cabot’s Sheathing Quilt 
wil! be wind and frost proof. It will be warm 
in winter and cool in summer. No heat can get 
out or no cold get in, or vice versa. It is not 
a mere paper or felt, but a thick matting, which 
retains the warmth as a bird’s plumage does. 
“Tt zs cheaper to build warm houses than to heat 
cold ones.” 


The Readers’ Service will give you 
suggestions jor the care of live-stock 
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Stained with Cabot’s Shingle Stains 
Train & Williams, Architects, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Preserve and Beautify 


Your Shingles 


by staining them with 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


They are made of Creosote (“the best wood pre- 
servative known’’), pure linseed oil, and the 
best pigments, and give soft, velvety coloring 
. effects (moss-greens, dark-browns, silver-grays, 
etc.) that look better and wear better than any 
others. 50 per cent. cheaper than paint. 


Samples and full information sent upon request 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Mfrs., 1 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agencies at All Central Points 


The Grandest Collection a Asters Ever Offered 


A magnificent Show Garden offer of 100 varieties for 
those who wish to make exhibits at the fairs and shows. 
Nothing to equal this was ever offered to the American 
public. If this collection does not win first premium 
wherever shown it will be the fault only of the grower. 

1 plant each of every variety in this list, $ 2.50 

6 “ce “ee ce “ec “ “ce ce ce 12.00 

12 “ce ce “ec ia3 Las “ec ce “ 18.00 
Asters in Grand Mixtures 


Mixture No. 1.—A superb Florist’s novelty mixture including 
all the best cut-flower varieties from the earliest to the latest, 
furnishing flowers the entire season through. r1sc. per doz.; soc. 
per 100; $3.25 per 1,000; $30.00 per 10.000; $250.00 per 100,000. 

Mixture No, 2.—This is strictly a Florist’s mixture of stand- 
ard varieties, not one objectionable variety in the lot, 35c. per 
100; $2.00 per 1,000; $18.00 per 10,000; $150.00 per 100,000. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE SHOW GARDENS 


Spencer, Indiana 


Forall sorts of plantlice’ 
WHALE OIL SOAP NO. 3. 


CAUSTIC 


GOOD’S ForasH 


Kills San Jose Scale, Pear or Cherry Slug, Aphis, White Fly, 
Cabbage Worms, etc. Contains nothing poisonous whatever, but 
it does the work. Endorsed by the U.S. Department of Agri= 
culture and by the State Experiment Stations. 
50 Ibs., $2.50; 100 lbs., $4.50; larger quantities proportionately less. 
Send for free ‘* Manual of Plant Diseases” 
James Good, Original Maker, 931 N. Front Street, Philadelphia 


300% PROFIT MADE 


Growing Mushrooms 


Markets waiting for all you can raise. 
No capital or special place necessary. 
Growr in cellars, stables, sheds, boxes, 
etc. Write for big illustrated free booklet 
showing our beds and farm and learn how to 
Start this easy business. National Spawn & Mush- 
room Co., Dept. 9, 184 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Work for Men and 
Women 


HAVE YOU ADDED THESE TWO VOLUMES 


TO YOUR KIPLING LIBRARY? 


Actions and Reactions 


A new volume of stories on many themes, with all 
the old fascination about them. Contents: “An Habi- 
tation Enforced,” “With the Night Mail,” “A Deal in 
Cotton,” “The Mother Hive,” ‘“‘Little Foxes,” “The 
Puzzler,” “Garm—A Hostage,” and “The House 
Surgeon.” Illustrated, $1.50. Also in Leather Pocket 
Edition, Net, $1.50 (postage 8c.) 


A Song of the English 


For this splendid expression of national enthusiasm, 
t. W. Heath Robinson has prepared a magnificent 
series of illustrations. There are thirty full Pages in 
color, ten full pages in black and white, and pen dec- 
orations on every page. Net, $7.50 (postage 30c.) 


Other Books by RUDYARD KIPLING: 
Pocket Edtion of volumes marked ** bound in flexible red leather, each net, $1.50 (postage 8c.) 


**Puck of Pook’s Hill. Illustrated 


incolor. $1.50. 

They. Special Holiday Edition. 
Illustrated in color. Fixed price, 
$1.50 (postage 10c.) 

**Traffics and Discoveries. $1.50. 

**The Five Nations. Fixed price, 
$1.40 (postage | Ic.) 

** Just So Stories. Fixed price, $1.20 
(postage 15c.) 

The Just So Song Book. Fixed 
price, $1.20 (postage 8c.) 

Collected Verse of Rudyard Kip- 
ling. Net, $1.80 (postage 14c.) 

**Kim. $1.50. 


**Stalky & Co. 


Winkie. 


Kipling 


**The Day’s Work. 
$1.50. 
**Plain Tales from the Hills. 
**Life’s Handicap; Being Stories of 
Mine Own People. 0. 
**T he Kipling Birthday Book. 
**Under the Deodars, The Phan- 
tom icksbayand Wee Willie 
The Brushwood Boy. 
$1.50 (postage 8c.) 
With the Night Mail. 
$1.00 (postage 10c.) 
Stories and Poems Every 
Child Should Know. Edited by 
Mary E. Burt and W.T. Chapin. 
Net, $1.20 (postage 12c.) 


$1.50. **The Light that Failed. $1.50. 


**Soldier Stories. ‘$1.50, 

**The Naulahka (With Wolcott Bal- 
estier). $1.50. 

**Departmental Ditties and Ballads 
and_ Barrack-room Ballads. 
$1.50. 

**Soldiers Three, The Story. of the 
Gadsbys, and In Black and 
White. $1.50. 

**Many Inventions. $1.50. 

**From Sea to Sea. Fixed price, 
$1.60 (postage 14c.) 

**The Seven Seas. 
$1.40 (postage 14c.) 

**Abaft the Funnel. $1.50. 


$1.50. 


Fixed price, 


Fixed price, 


Fixed price, 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 East Sixteenth Street, NEW YORK 


Our “ Guide to Good Books”’ sent free upon request 


For the following practical details Iam indebted 
to Mr. Henry Hicks: Cut pines, spruces and firs 
at the tips of the new growth in May or June. In 
the pines many more new buds will form, making 
a dense cluster of perhaps ten new shoots where 
there might have been five without the cutting. 
Tf cut in August or cut below the foliage, buds are 
not likely to start. On the spruces and firs, if a 
half-inch or less of the tip is cut, the side shoots 
will develop next year and thicken up the tree. 
With cedars and arborvites, junipers, retinisporas 
and yews, the time of year is not important. Severe 
trimming in.late summer is not advised. 

For the accompanying illustration I am indebted 
to Mr. P. J. Berckmans. 

New York. 


W. M. 


Cover Plants for the Iris Bed 


Gee and English irises differ from the 

more common spring-blooming bulbs, such 
as tulips and narcissus, in that they do not bloom 
until June, and therefore do not ripen their foliage 
until well into the summer. The Spanish iris, in 
particular, is rather insignificant, with its narrow 
grass-like foliage, and, after blooming, seems to 
be always in the way. The English iris, while hav- 
ing more impressive looking foliage, likewise takes 
up a lot of valuable room without adequate return 
after its blooming period is finished. 

As these irises must be planted close together 
to make any kind of a display, it is difficult to find 
any of the commoner annuals to furnish cover for 
the space occupied. Mr. Wilhelm Miller, in the 
July, 1908, GARDEN MaGazinE, asks if any of the 
readers know of a suitable annual to scatter among 
these bulbous members of the iris tribe. 

Sweet alyssum, kochia, or portulaca may be used 
with excellent results, but sweet alyssum is almost 
the ideal. In the first place, it is a perennial annual 
— that is, it is to all intents and purposes perennial, 
for it never fatls to self sow — and once planted 
there need be no further bother about it, for it will 
appear every year, cover the ground and furnish 
a wealth of its fresh-scented bloom. 

It does not make enough root growth to inter- 
fere with the iris. It can be pulled up easily when 
the iris make their fall leaf growth and, last and 
most important of all, being white, it never can 
interfere with or disturb the color harmony of 
a border. 

The last-mentioned is the deciding factor in its 
favor. Portulaca has an even smaller root system 
than the alyssum, appears late enough in the season 
so as never to interfere with the iris, and covers the 
ground excellently. But its colors give battle to 
almost anything near by unless the seed is care- 
fully selected, and even then it cannot be trusted 
to self-sow, for it will revert to its ugly type colors. 

Kochia scoparia is an excellent self-seeder and 
fills the requirements nicely. It has a slender, 
delicate growth when young and is never in the 
way until the irises are done for the season. But 
it makes the largest root system of the three and is 
objectionable on this score, because the iris bulbs 
may be disturbed when it is pulled in the fall. 
Its red foliage in the fall might be objectionable 
too if the iris occupied any particular part of a 
blue scheme in the border. 

I have used all three of these annuals but find 
alyssum the most satisfactory. It blossoms until 
frost stops its growth, so that the iris space is cared 
for from June until hard frosts. 

Illinois. s SHERMAN R. DUFFY. 
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Exact Tints 
From Pure 


White Lead 


ONLY by mixing paint to 
order can all gradations 
of tint be obtained. 


@ One advantage of 
using pure white lead 
and linseed oil, and 
Vatiag the paint at the time of 
making, lies in the fact that the 
most minute variations of color 
may be secured. Another ad- 
vantage is the permanency of 
these tints. They will not fade. 
or wash out. 

@ Furthermore, any kind of finish 
may be secured with pure white 
lead paint by changing the liquid 
constituents (oil, turpentine or 
varnish), giving dull, glossy or 
enamel surfaces. 

@ For all painting, interior or ex- 
terior, specify pure white lead 
(“Dutch Boy Painter” trade 
mark). The “Dutch Boy Paint- 
er” is the guaranty of white 
lead purity and reliability. 

@ Send for our “Dutch Boy Paint 
Adviser No. 95” and learn why 
pure white lead paint, mixed 
fresh with pure linseed oil at the 
time of painting, is the most satis- 
factory and most economical paint 
to use. Booklets on home decora- 
tion and landscape gardening 


included. All free. 


Our Pure White Lead (‘‘Dutch Boy 
Painter’’ trade mark) is now packed 
in steel kegs, dark gun-metal finish, 
instead of in oak kegs as heretofore. 


National Lead Company 


An office in each of the following cities: 
New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati 
Chicago St. Louis 
GQJohn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh) _ 


Cleveland 


Standard Among Drilling Machines 


] The oldest established manufacturers, the largest line of 
Ni drilling machines and tools, and 41 years of successful 
operation in nearly every country in the world, make 


American Drilling Machines 


Standard the world over 
For every possible condition of earth and 
rock drilling and mineral prospecting we 
make a drill especially designed for the 
requirement. 
Catalog No. 105, the most complete 
“drill hole” catalog ever issued, Free. 


AMERICAN WELL WORKS 


General Office and Works, 


Aurora, Ill. 
Chicago Office: First National Bank Building 


fy H E G A R D E N M. A G A YW, I N E If a problem grows im yourgarden write to 294 


the Readers’ Service for assistance 


ON-BLURRABLE 


— —LINEOF VISION— — — — — ——— = 


o Stevens Repeating Shotgun No.520. 


The front of the receiver is milled with a short, matted surface, far enough away 
from the eye to give aclear, unblurred sight. There is no projection behind the breech 
to distract the mind or blur the eye. This is the Stevens Natural Sighting Method. 
It gives clean cut natural lines, with a perfected and natural balance that makes this 


No. 520 a Natural Pointer. 


The Stevens 1s the fastest Repeater in the world, because the Repeating Action isthe easiest 
to operate and because the mechanism cannot be clogged when you do work it fast. 


THUMB & FINGER 


Are enough to operate the pump action of this model. So easy working, such simple 
and accurate parts that after pushing the safety catch, a one-armed man can reload 
the Stevens Repeater by giving the gun a forward ‘ ‘yank.” Put the Stevens Repeater 
in the hands of an ordinary shooter and he can get in 6 shots while his double-barreled 
camp-mate is ejecting his second shell. 

But all this unusual speed would be useless in a gun unless it is absolutely 


NON-BALKABLE 


That's what the Stevens is. 6 Lightning shots with never a chance for a clog or balk. 
The best experts in the country have tried to balk this gun and failed. ‘The reason is 
that the empty and the loaded shells travel by 2 separate routes and both start at once. 
They cannot meet — they cannot balk the gun. The repeating speed is ahead of the 
human hand. Knowing that the gun can’t clog increases your speed. Knowing that 
it's a Natural Pointer increases your accuracy and cuts down the misses. Knowing that 
there is a wall of solid steel between you and the primer gives you confidence. No gas 
or parts of the gun can blow back. 


Safety —close, hard hitting—top speed—natural pointing—non- -balking—perfect balance—are these the things you want 
in agun? Clinch what we say by seeing the gun for yourself. ‘Throw a Stevens Repeater to your shoulder in any Sporting 
Goods store. Get the feel of it and know for yourself just want we mean when we call it the Natural Pointer. 

Act now and you will thank us every field day of your life. Every trap day too. 

If your dealer hasn’t this gun in stock we will send express prepaid on receipt of LIST Price, $27. This gun is also 
made as No. 522 with 30-inch barrel, fancy stock; straight grip; checked grip and forearm slide, stock 14 inches in 
length, drop 24 inches atheel; 1% inches at comb; weight 734 pounds; no deviations. LIST Price, $40. Also made 
to order as No. 525, with straight or pistol grip, any length of barrel and reasonable options. LIST Price, $50.00. 


DO YOU WANT TO BE A BETTER SHOT? 


It’s the fine points that make the big difference between the expert and the ordinary shot. 

Experts don’t give away these points they spent long years to get. 

But it’s to our advantage that present and future users of Stevens rifles and shotguns become expert shots. We 
employ some of the world’s crack shots. They know all the little kinks—fine points that get them big scores. 

Do you want these short cuts to shooting ? Then write us what interests you—rifle shooting, the traps or field shoot- 
ing. Our answer goes the day your letter comes, giving you practical suggestions on how to improve your style and 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., Dept. 286, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


THE FACTORY OF PRECISION 


s UN-DIALS watses ILLETT’S 


PEDESTAL S Hardy Ferns and Flowers 


Send for illustrated For Dark, Shady Places 


price list H 29 Send for my descriptive catalogue 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. of over 50 pages, which tells about 
Chicago, III. this class of plants. It’s free. 


New York Office 1123, Broadway EDWARD GILLETT, BOX C SOUTHWICK, MASS, 


HARDY NORTHERN GROWN NURSERY STOCK 


WE GROW EVERYTHING FOR PLANTING THE HOME GROUNDS 
A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 


Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses «1 Herbaceous Perennials, Etc., Etc. 


Our Illustrated and descriptive Catalogue for the asking 


THE BAY STATE NURSERIES NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


The Readers’ Service gives 
injormation about investments 
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Wilson’s Blinds. 


Wilson’sVenetians 


Blind and Awning Combined 


for outside and inside of town and country houses: 

very durable, convenient and artistic. 

F Special Outside Venetians for 
porches and windows, exclude 
the sun ; admit the breeze. 


Mention GarpEN Macazine for des- 
criptive pamphlet. 


Orders should be placed now for early summer 


JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO. 


3 and 5 West 29th St., New York 
Inside Venetians, Porch Venetians, Rolling 
Partitions, Rolling Steel Shutters, Burglar 
and Fireproof Steel Curtains. 


BARTON’S 
LAWN TRIMMER 


TAKES THE PLACE OF SICKLE AND 
SHEARS—NO STOOPING DOWN 


SAVES 90% OF TEDIOUS LABOR 

¢ Cuts where lawn mower § 

will not, up in corners, along 

stone-walls, fences, shrubbery, 

tomb-stones, etc. 

It is simple in construction 

and made to endure. Makes 
a cut 7 inches wide. 


Price only $3.75 each. Send 
Money Order to 


E. BARTON, Ivyland, Pa. 
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,, Anchor Post 
Fences Are 


' Easy to Build 


because the post and its anchors are driven into the 
solid ground. No digging is required. 
his means a great saving of time and labor, but, 
above all, it means a fence that!stays in true line, does 
not get out of order, and that will always looks well. 
his anchorage is the unigue feature of all our 
fences. 
Then, too, the posts are galvanized. They will 
not rust off, either above ground or below. 
Our fences are made in all heights and ina great 
variety of styles for— 


Lawns, Gardens, Poultry Runs, Tennis 
Courts, Back Stops, Etc. 


We also manufacture and erect Railings, 
(plain and ornamental)and EntranceGates. 


Write for Catalog. 


Anchor Post Iron Works 


11 Cortlandt Street (11th Floor) New York City 


WA 


Good News for Bulb Fanciers 


6 changed duty on bulbs, according to the 
new tariff law, is of great interest to the 
amateur. Instead of the old 25 per cent. ad 
valorem, we now have specific duties on various 
classes of bulbs. Lily-of-the-valley pips, tulip, 
narcissus, begonia and gloxinia bulbs will now pay 
one dollar per thousand, and this means that it 
will cost the same one-tenth of a cent each for the 
newest and best bulbs as for the cheap things that 
have been grown for years. The former arrange- 
ment penalized the progressive amateur; to-day 
he has the satisfaction of spending all his money for 
the bulb itself. Clumps of lily-of-the-valley, hya- 
cinth, astilbe and dielytra (as the law, with com- 
mendable accuracy, calls the old bleeding-heart) 
will pay a quarter of a cent each. The fancy hya- 
cinths, for instance, will cost only their price plus 
that quarter cent, instead of a quarter of their price 
additional. Lily and calla bulbs will pay a half a 
cent each, as well as peony, [vis Kempferi and Ger- 
manica, calla, dahlia, and amaryllis bulbs. Why 
the rather plain and not very popular I. Germanica 
should have been picked out for special mention 
while all the rest of the iris are included in the 
“all other bulbs, bulbous roots or corms, which are 
cultivated for their flowers or foliage,” which come 
in at five cents per hundred, is one of the mysteries 
of the new law. It is possible that they will try 
to class Iris amena, neglecta, etc., as I. Germanica, 
but as the exact botanical status is being insisted 
on in the case of the little Muscari, which are indeed 
hyacinths, there is a good chance that these iris 
will be imported for what they are. 

That last clause, “fifty cents per thousand for 
all other bulbs,” is the finest thing yet for the dis- 
criminating bulb lover. Now we will have a 
chance to find out what some of the rare South 
African and South American bulbs look like in 
bloom and we may plan “Cape pits,” as they call 
them in England, although the chances are that 
with a little care these will bloom as well for us 
in the open as does the gladiolus. This, too, is 
one of the “all others” and we will now find out 
promptly what the newest French sorts amount to 
at practically their price abroad. 

No great drop in the catalogue prices of bulbs 
can be expected, however. Partly on account of 
the former high duty and partly on account of the 
lack of general interest in them, very few dealers 
list many of the fancy sorts. In the case of the 
cheaper kinds the specific duties are the same or 
even slightly more than the ad valorem duties cal- 
culated on the wholesale price. We cannot 
expect dealers to invest money in expensive stock 
on the possible chance of someone wanting it. 

The way to take advantage of the lower prices is 
to think ahead. Do not wait to figure on your bulb 
order until the little blue crocuses rise through 
the grass of your lawn to warn you of the coming 
snow, but get at your lists now. Go to your 
dealer and get from him some of the foreign lists, 
unless you have already written abroad for them. 
All the dealers will gladly accept a definite order for 
bulbs to be imported and, since they are not asked 
to run the risk of loss, the prices will be corre- 
spondingly low. 

Another practical way to get a few bulbs of 
special sorts is to order direct from the foreign 
dealer and have the package sent by parcels post. 
Allowance must be made for the cost of postage, 
and payment can easily be made by international 
money-order; but here again you cannot wait till 
the last moment — you must take the matter up 
two months before you want the bulbs, in order to 
get the price list, find the weight of the parcel, allow 
for the slower steamers on which they are likely 
to come, and then pay at the post-office whatever 
duty is charged according to the invoice which will 
come on the package. So it is now time to plan for 
the bulbs to plant next fall; many of them, rarely 
seen here, are perfect jewels of color and form 
and are well worth the trouble of getting and car- 
ing for. And then there are the summer bulbs 
too; some of which are wonderfully pretty. 

The changes in the duties on nursery stock will 
not greatly affect amateurs. For the most part 
the rate remains at 25 per cent. ad valorem, while 
garden, farm and flower seeds are free, as they have 
been for years. 


New York. 195 1D, (C. 


Look right and wear 


Made entirely without the ‘‘filling” used in or- 
dinary shades. This difference in material makes 
the difference’in wear, makes Brenlin actually 
the cheapest shade material you can put up. 

Don’t accept anything else. Write us for 
book of samples and names of dealers in your 
city. Get shades that wear. 

Cuas. W. BRENEMAN & Co. 
Cincinnati 
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The most practical, durable and efficient device of the kind ever made. 
Trims rough, straggling, overhanging grass along edges of walk, 
leaving a sharp, clean U shaped trench (see illustration). Cuttings 


are deposited on sidewalk and easily removed. Complicated lawns - 


easily trimmed in a few minutes’ time. Every home with a lawn 
needs the Imperial Lawn Edge Trimmer. .Soon pays for itself. 
Price only $1.25 prepaid in U. S. and Canada. If your dealer 
will not supply you we ship direct on receipt of price. Order today. 


Imperial Bit & Snap Co., Dept. A, Racine, Wis. 


*‘*SCALECIDE”’’ 


will positively kill San Jose Scale and all soft-bodied sucking insects. 
Send for Booklet ‘Orchard Insurance” 
B. G. PRATT CO., 


50 Church Street, 


Tower’s Fish Brand Slicker 


Is Famous for 
its Sureness 


New York City 


OF DOING ITS DAY’S 
WORK — AND THAT 
DAY’S WORK IS TO 
KEEP YOU DRY AND 
COMFORTABLE 
WHEN IT RAINS. 


$3.00 Everywhere 


GUARANTEED 
WATERPROOF 


CATALOG FREE 


A. J. TOWER CO., BOSTON 


JUNE, 1910 


29 Years in Service, 
Without Repairs, is 
the Record of this 


“PENNSYLVANIA” 


LAWN MOWER 
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This 1 is not ae only ‘‘ Pennsyl- 
vania’’ with such a _ record; 
there are thousands of others 
like it. 

A ‘Pennsylvania’? Lawn 
Mower lasts because the blades 
are made of the highest grade 
crucible tool stee/—hardened and 
tempered in oil. It’s the only 
mower in which all blades are of 
crucible toolsteel. They’re self 
sharpening, a/ways in the “J 
best cutting condition. 
Castings are ground true. 

If you want the ‘final word”’ 


on lawns and mowers, send for 
a copy free of our book — 
“THE LAWN—ITS 
MAKING AND 
CNR ae ts 
from the pen of 

a well-known 
authority. 
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SUPPLEE HARDWARE COMPAN Y 


Box 1575, PHILADELPHIA 
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StroKum Stops 
Anyone a ft It 


IMPLY band it around * 
your trees. Noneedto } 
cut the bark down 

smooth before applying, as 
Strokum fills up the bark - 
chinks, and the caterpillars or 
tussock moths can’t crawl un- |* 
der it and won't crawl over it. 


The second crop will soon 
be going up the trunks, now is 
the time to put on Strokum. | 
It lasts an entire season, but § 
does not stick to the bark 
all winter as do the unsightly 
smeared-on tar preparations. 


The Readers’ Service gives infjor- 
mation about real estate 


Caterpillars 
On 


Does not dry up as does 
fly paper. Is not carried off 
by the birds as is cotton. 


Strokum is a purely 
vegetable product that we 
guarantee to be perfectly 
harmless. 


Send $3.00 at once for 
a sample package of fifteen 
pounds, which is enough to 
band fifteen trees three feet 
around. Express paid East 
of the Mississippi; 50 cents 
extra West of it. 


Send for our illustrated 
booklet 


George Stratford OakKkum Co. 


161 Cornelison Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


Sharpen Your Lawn Mower 
20 times for 35c. 


UTR Sane. 


A new device to attach to the stationary 
Bar of any mower 

Sharpens all blades to a keen, even, ac- 
curate edge in a few minutes. Any one can 
attach it tocutting blade. (See illustration.) 

o filing, no work. Simply push the 
mower on Sidewalk with Eureka Sharpener 
ww attached and blades sharpen automatically. 
Sold by all dealers, 35c., or seut prepaid on 
receipt of 4oc., stamps or coin. Specify’ width of mower 
whether 12 in., 14 in., 16 in., 18 in or 20 in. 


EUREKA SHARPENER CO., 1383 24th St., Detroit, Mich. 


Tennis Court Enclosures, Unclimbable Wire Mesh 
and Spiral Netting (Chain Link) Fences for Estate 


i Boundaries and Industrial Properties—Lawn Fumi- 


ture—Stable Fittings. 
253 Broadway 
New York City 


THE PAINT TEST FENCES 


At Atlantic City, Pittsburgh and Fargo were erected to test the dur- 


ability of all kinds of paint. 


In every case the most durable paints have been those containing 


OXIDE OF ZINC. 


Does your paint contain Oxide of Zinc ? 


Oxide of Zinc is unalterable 
even under the blowpipe 


The New Jersey Zinc Ca. 


55 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


_ We do not grind Zinc in oil. A list of manufacturers of Oxide of Zinc Paints mailed free on request. 
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Tf you wish to systematize your business the 
Readers’ Service may be able to offer suggestions 
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we will forward by exp 


ress prepaid one RicumMonp: Suds-Maker. 
think you can spare it, return it at our expense. i 
greatest convenience, money and time saver you can install in your kitchen. 


THE MS¢CrumM-HOwWELL Co. 


Try This ‘RICHMOND’ 
Suds-Maker Free 


You simply turn the faucet and The ‘Ricumonp. Suds-Maker delivers 
thick, hot suds. It does not in any way interfere with the hot water 


faucet and can be easily attached toit. It gives you instead, two faucets— 
one for clean, hot water—the other for thick, hot suds. 


Think of the dozens of ways 
this ingenious device will 
cut down the work in the 
kitchen! Learn what it 
means to save hundreds of 
steps every day—to always 
have thick creamy soap suds 
on tap. The“‘Richmond”’Suds- 
Maker gives youany quantity 
of soap and water thoroughly 
mixed in scientific propor- 
tion—it is always ready to 
meet your instant needs. It 
puts an end to the drudgery 
ofdishwashing—simply place 
dishes, silver, glassware 
under its creamy suds for an 
instant, then justrinse and 
wipe. It putsan instant auto- 
matic end to waste, to un- 
sightly soap dishes, to the . 
: ; j Ae of using up the 
; so : 

Just send your name and address together with Sees ae Caan BeBe. WES 
the nameand address of your local plumber and 

Use it ten days—then if you 
This is your chance to learn about the 


Write today. 


229 Terminal Building New York, N. Y. 


An Economical Home Water Works 


RUNNING WATER 


When and Where You Want It 


For your country home, dairy, farm, garden 
or lawn. Water pumped from nearby stream, 
pond or spring without expense for power. 
Low incost; high in efficiency. No trouble, no 
repairs, water raised 30 feet for every foot of 
Thousands use our 


fall. 


FOSTER piri RAM = 
JAIL highly endorsed. Pamps water day and) night FLORICULTURE 


a B. Shredded or 
im ags Pulverized 
Best for all indoor and outdoor work. No 
bad odor. Easily applied. Delivered Bast of 
Missouri River. $2.00 Per Bag (100 lbs.). Write 


for circulars. THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO. 
a 1» Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Complete Home Study Course in practical Floricul- 
ture under Prof. Craig and Prof. Batchelor, of Cornell 
University. 

Course includes Greenhouse Construction and. 
Management and the growing of Small Fruits and 
Vegetables, as well as Flowers Under Glass. 

Personal Instruction. Expert Advice. 
250 Page Catalogue free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. G. F., Springfield, Mass. 


we will guarantee to put one 
in to your entire satisfaction, 
for a fixed sum, agreed upon in 
advance. When once installed, 
expense ends. No attention or ex- 
pense to maintain. Write ws. 


Prof. Craig 


Lage 


T is far from our intention to create 
I the impression that our stock is high 

priced. It is, however, exclusive in 
design, and it is also true that we have 
had the patronage of the most descrimi- 
nating and particular people in all parts 
of the country. 

The reputation of our furniture has 
been built upon distinctive features, such 
as, the simple artistic lines of our de- 
signs, solid construction, and a variety 
of custom finishes. 

Our cottage furniture is especially 
adapted for both Shore or Country houses 
where a simple, harmonious and artistic 
effect is desired, conforming with the sur- 
roundings, and yet not sacrificing one’s 
comfort. 

Shipments are carefully crated, insur- 
ing safe delivery. 

Send for complete set No. 7, 
200 illustrations. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
32 Canal Street 


of over 


Boston, Mass. 
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Preparing the Soil for Planting 


Te work of breaking up the rough soil will 

now have to be commenced. If the soil is 
not very hard or stony the greater part of the dig- 
ging can be done with spades; but mattocks are 
much more effective if the ground is stony or matted 
with roots of trees. All stones and other rubbish 
brought to the surface must be wheeled away, and 
the soil dug as deeply as possible without bringing 
clay or hardpan to the surface. 

Many of the artificial fertilizers on the market 
are excellent in their way, containing as they do 
everything required for the nourishment of plants; 
but some soils, because of their stiff nature, are 
greatly benefited by a liberal application of well- 
rotted barnyard manure. Work it well into the soil 
with digging forks or plow it in; and then, if bone 
meal or some other equally good fertilizer is applied 
at the rate of about one ton to an acre and thoroughly 
incorporated with the soil, the ground is ready for 
final grading with wooden or iron rakes. 


INSTALLING DRAINS 


If roughly cleared ground is wet or sour, it will 
need to be thoroughly drained, because very few 
trees or plants will thrive in such soils. The 
simplest and best way to do this is to take accurate 
measurements of the land and work out, on paper, 
the plan for drainage, which will save time while 
the actual work is under way and will also be of 
use should there be occasion to disturb the pipes 
in any way. Drains are permanent improvements 
and for that reason, as well as for the good of the 
land, the work should be done thoroughly in the 
beginning. Make single or lateral drains about 
thirty feet apart and at a depth of at least two and 
one-half feet. Make the trenches wide enough 
for a man to work in them. The top soil should, 
in most cases, be easily and quickly removed with 
spades, a mark for each side having previously been 
made with a garden line for a guide. The hard 
subsoil will have to be loosened by picks and then 
removed with long-handled shovels. 

In order that the water run freely through the 
pipes, a continuous fall must be allowed from the 
highest point to the main drain into which all the 
laterals carry the water. This main drain pipe 
should be large enough to carry away all the water 
drained out of the soil by the two and one-half inch 
tile pipes in the laterals. The disposition of the 
drainage water as it emerges from the main drain 
pipes will have to be provided for as the locality 
and conditions will best permit. When the tile 
pipes are laid in the drains a few broken stone 
should be placed along both sides and on top of the 
pipes, and a light covering of loose straw or excel- 
sior put over these in order to prevent loose soil 
falling into and causing an obstruction in the pipes. 
All the soil needed to fill in the drains can be quickly 
shoveled in from both sides after the pipes have been 
placed in position. 


New York. ' Davip McIntTos#H. 


Using Straw Matting in the 
Garden 


FTER every “spring cleaning” we usually 
have left over a roll of old, worn-out straw 
matting, which we take out into the garden. We 
cut it up into convenient widths and lay it between 
the rows in the strawberry bed and between the 
currant and raspberry bushes — in fact, wherever 
it is desirable to keep down the weeds and maintain 
moisture in the ground, and wherever a mulch is 
desirable. 

A thousand and one similar uses can be made 
of this cast-off material. If cut into strips about 
half its full width and rolled into cylinders about 
the diameter of a barrel, it makes excellent shields 
for transplanted tomato vines. A few old barrel- 
hoops serve to maintain the shape. 

Narrow strips, say about six inches wide, can be 
rolled into small cylinders and filled with earth. 
Plant early vegetables in these. When these have 
gotten a good start the whole thing can be put out 
in the garden without disturbing the roots. A wad 
of stiff paper in the bottom will prevent the earth 
from falling through and the roots will readily 
penetrate this when it is planted out. 

Massachusetts. WALTER H. SEARS. 
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Terra Cotta 


Garden Furniture 


Here Is This Little Greenhouse Again 


We have already shown it to you, but somehow it seems like 
just the thing for a good many of you readers. 


cette iin a A Sl I i 


It is twenty-five feet long and has a center and two side benches. 
The proportionate cost of a small house may seem high, if you 
figure the potting room in, but if you already have a suitable 
building to which the greenhouse may be attached, you are that 
much better off. You see this greenhouse is of the curved eave, 
U-Bar construction, which insures you highest growing conditions 
and great durability. Because of its attractiveness, it can be placed 
just a step from your dwelling, with an assured pleasing effect. 


Furnish your Garden, Terrace and Piazza with Galloway 
Terra Cotta. An ideal material for out of door decoration. 

The best designs in antique and modern styles carefully 
executed in a strong, durable material capable of withstanding 
the severest climatic conditions. 

Write for catalogue containing replicas of antique art in ad- 
dition to an extensive collection of original designs. 


Galloway Terra Cotta Company 
3214 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for particulars 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES , 


PIERSON U-BAR CO. i 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 1 MADISON AVE..NEW YORK. 


Sold by the Seedsmen All Over America 


A Mess at all seasons 


of fresh Mushrooms Growing in your Cellar 


: 40 cts, in postage stamps together with the name of your 

" * dealer will bring you, postpaid, direct from the 
e AL manufacturer, a fresh sample brick of 

Oe eae 

SaaS ~Lambert’s Pure Culture MUSHROOM SPAWN 

the best high-grade spawn in the market, together with large illustrated book 

TRADE MARS on Mushroom Culture, containing simple and practical methods of raising, 

b F preserving and cooking mushrooms. Not more than one sample brick will 

For Pamphlet on Bugs and Blight, write to be sent to the same party, Further orders must come through your dealer. 


B. HAMMOND Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. Address: American Spawn Co., Dept. 2, St. Paul, Minn. 


Choice Evergreens orci 8 


Ornamental Planting 
Also DECIDUOUS TREES and SHRUBS 
Write for large illustrated catalog. 
D. HILL, Evergreen Specialist 
Box 106, DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 


te igo. \-SSe 
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Electroliers for | 
Driveways | 


Lawn Fountains 


A Full Fledged 
Greenhouse for $250 


You can have blooming flowers all winter. 
Never need be without lettuce, parsley, 
mint and such. For potted plants it is 
ideal. Regular glass enclosed garden. No 
backaching bending over, benches a handy 
stand-up height. Most healthful of 
hobbies. 

Is ideal for a conservatory or sun room. 
Shipped knocked down, glass in, all ready 
for immediate erection. Anyone can put it 
up—no foundations needed. Price includes 
benches, radiating pipes and boiler—no 
extras. Send for booklet. 


Hitchings & Company 


1170 Broadway, New York 


Flower Vases | 
Settees and Chairs 
Stable Fittings 

Cow Barn Fittings 
Statuary 


ee = i) 


Copyright, 1908, by The J. L. Mott Iron Works 


We solicit correspondence from Architects and Owners of Country Estates. Catalogues on application 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 1 
Ornamental Dept. Fifth Ave. and 17th St. NEW YORK Tt 
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If you wish to purchase live-stock 
write the Readers’ Service 


Universal 


service as typified 


Universal 
by the Bell System today is the 
result of thirty years of unceasing 
endeavor. 


The equipment for this service 
includes ten million miles of wire, 
more than twenty-five thousand 
miles of underground conduit, 
buildings enough to house a city of 
people, thousands of switchboards 
with millions of tiny electric lights 
and billions of miles of fine copper 
threads—over five million telephones 
in daily use. 


has 


This great development 
been made possible only by sound 


financing and proper provision 
for maintenance and reconstruction; 
while fair profits and substantial 
security have won the confidence of 
conservative investors. Especially 
when considered with the fact that 
the value of Bell properties exceeds 
the outstanding capital. 


The Bell System was so wisely 
planned and soundly constructed 
that it has kept pace with the con- 
stantly increasing demands of a 
Nation. 


Twenty million connections made daily 
show the usefulness of the Bell Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


Competent Gardeners 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


The comforts and products of a country home are in- 
creased by employing a competent gardener; if you want to 
engage one write to us. Please give particulars regarding 
place and say whether married or single man is wanted. We 
have been supplying them for years to the best people every- 
where. No fee asked. PETER HENDERSON & CO., Seeds- 
men and Florists, 35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 


BE EQUIPPED FOR NEXT FALL 


Order Sunlight Double Glass Sash in time to bed violets 


and pansies for winter, Also to supply lettuce and 
radishes. 

Two layers of glass—a transparent blanket instead of 
boards or mats! Lets in the light; keeps out the cold, 


Write for catalog—now ! 


SUNLIGHT DOUBLE GLASS SASH CO. 
927 E. Broadway Louisville, Ky. 


Bedding Geraniums VICK QUALITY 


The most striking plants for color-massing. Will 
grow and bloom almost anywhere. All colors, 
from pure white to brilliant scarlet. Single and 
double blooms, $1 a doz. plants, by express 
at expense of purchaser. Just think of 
what a dozen would do for your garden. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, 
862 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y- 
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Seed to be Sown Now 


LANT tomatoes at once for transplanting 
next month. Sow the seed in small paper 
pots, one to each pot, and there will be no danger 
of the hot sun injuring the plants after they have 
been transplanted. Sow seeds of egg plant and 
pepper in the same way. 

Continue to plant out gladioli, oxalis, mont- 
bretias and zephyranthes bulbs, dahlias and canna 
roots, violets and chrysanthemum plants. Keep 
them shaded for a week after setting out. Violets 
require lots of water during the summer; be sure 
to keep the soil thoroughly moist. 

Sow seed of winter squash and pumpkin during 
the month. 

Sow seed of celery now for transplanting the last 
of August. Keep the bed well moistened and 
shaded from the midday sun. : 

Sow seed of collards, Brussels sprouts and Savoy 
cabbage now. This cabbage stands the hot, dry 
weather of the South better than other sorts. 

Sow candytuft, primula, poppies, early cosmos, 
cockscomb, heliotrope and other annuals to keep 
up a continuous supply of flowers all through the 
summer. 

Mulch plants during hot weather. It helps 
wonderfully in keeping them growing and flowering. 

Sow cow peas after oats, wheat and rye. “They 
will not only give a good crop of hay but will also 
enrich the soil with nitrogen, one of the most costly 
plant foods. 

Very early planted peanuts should not be culti- 
vated later than the last of this month. Get them 
entirely free from weeds and grass and stop cul- 
tivation. 

Keep strawberries free from weeds by frequent 
shallow cultivation. Cut off the runners as fast 
as they appear. 

Continue to set out sweet potato plants or cuttings 
until the first of July in the upper South and until 
the first of August in the lower South. 

Georgia. THomas J. STEED. 


- Torches for the Tent Caterpillar 


‘Teetss spraying with arsenates early in the 
season is a preventive of the tent worm, 
the next best thing is to destroy both the caterpil- 
lars and their nests with fire, just as soon as they 
appear. A bunch of 
straw or a rag satura- 
ted with kerosene and 
attached to the end of 
a pole will destroy 
them if it does not 
burn out before the 
task is completed; but 
it must be prepared 
anew each time. The 
‘advantage of a kero- 
sene torch is that it is 
always ready for use 
and needs but to have 
the match applied. 
This often means that 
the time to burn out 
these nests can be 
spared when they are 
first noticed, as no 
time need be spent in preparation. A common tin 
torch will answer, but the three-burner torch made 
for this purpose will do the work more quickly, and 
once purchased will last for years. 
Pennsylvania. 


Jule 
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Spray Jhe TifC.\Way | | 
Forest Resulfs, 


Use The pests and plant diseases eat away your profits. 
E a ae A Famous spraying outfit saves what you have 
hgimne been losing. It sprays all solutions more thoroughly, more 
For, / tapidly—at less expense and with less labor than any other 
outfit you could buy. Thousands of farmers, fruit grow- 

Ofher ers and gardeners depend on a Famous, for they know what 
is best. Many who have been discouraged with other outfits 
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Equally Suitable for 
Men’s or Women’s Clothing 


Moth Proof Red Cedar Chifforobe 


Sent on 15 Days’ Approval 


This beautiful Chifforobe has the best features of 
a Chiffonier and a Wardrobe. Is built of Southern 
RED CEDAR, the only absolutely moth-proof 
wood. Has air-tight doors. Is guaranteed moth, 
dust and damp-proof. No camphor or moth balls 
required. It eliminates cold storage expenses on 
furs, woolens, etc. 


Comes in hand-rubbed piano polish, or dull finish. 
Just the gift fora June bride. Buying DIRECT from our 
factory, saves middleman’s profit. We prepay freight 
east of Mississippi River. Sent on 15 days’ approval. 
Return at our expense if not pleased. 

Write today for our beautiful catalog showing many 
designs in Red Cedar Chests. Highboys and Chifforobes 
at prices that will interest you. 


‘PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO. 
Dept. 15 Statesville, N. C. 


*¥ Save four-fifths of your time on ironing day, 
do your ironing cheaper and better, by using 


The Home [froning Machine 


It irons all flat pieces beautifully without scorching. Shows 
,\asaving in time, labor, clothes, money. A lizht, 
| simple, inexpensive machine for the home.Gas 
or gasoline heat costs 1c per hour. 30 Days’ 
Free Trial. Bocklet Free. 
HOME IRONING MACHINE, 
254 T .Madison Street, Chicago 


— SLopicing = 
AWNINGS DELUXE Country Homes 


In addition to affording perfect protection, are designed to conform to 
the architectural scheme of your home. They'll outwear two of the ordi- 
nary kind yet cost but atrifle more. The designs are exclusive and 
are excented in attractive colors. Send for particulars. 

JONN C. HOPKINS & CO., 119 Chambers St., N. Y. 


Everything for Motor Boats and Yachts. Catalog No. 25 sent upon request 


Less Work—WMore Leisure 


Japan Bamboo Stakes 


———, Strong, durable, do not decay 
=< like the Southern cane or 


wooden stakes. We offer: 


Suitable for Roses, Gladicli, 
Lilies, Chrysanthemums, Pot 
and Herbaceous Plants, etc. 


100 1000 
Green colored, 2 ft. 1D $ 6.00 
Green colored, 3ft. $1.50 10.00 
Natural colors, 6 ft. 1.00 6.00 


For DAHLIAS, Polebeans, Tomatoes, Big Shrubs, Young 
Trees and anywhere STRONG SUPPORT is needed. 


dozen 


100 
4x8 ft. long 1-114 inch diameter $1.00 $7.00 
| 2s at 100 rate—250 at 1000 rate 


Address 


H. H. BERGER & CO. versa set 


WZ rk are having the greatest success with a Famous outfit. There is 


An IHC Outfit 
To Meet Your Needs 


—no matter how little or how much spraying you will do—and you 
can easily detach the engine to use for any 
other power work you have on hand. 
Your IH C outfit isa money maker every 
day in the year. We furnish blue prints so 
you can build your own spray wagon, tank, 
etc. Let us send you our interesting and 
valuable spraying book, with complete 
spraying guide. Or get a copy 
from the local International 
dealer. Let him tell you about 
the Famous Spraying = 
outfit you want. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY. OF AMERICA 


{INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO USA 


- 


REECO WATER SYSTEM 


(Water-supplies installed complete 
aud ready for use) 


We do the work, you turn the fau- 
cet. Our system relieves a customer of 


every detail. We install any kind of 
water-supply complete and ready for use. 
No matter where you live, if it be near a 
well, a spring, or running brook, and you 
feel that you could enjoy some of those 
comforts and conveniences which a bath 
and running water give in a home, but are 
in doubt as to the expense involved, write 


Showing pump in cellar connected 
With pneumatic pressure t.unk 


~@f- rH LINE 


LOOK FOR THE I. H.C. TRADE MARK. IT IS A SEAL OF EXCELLENCE AND A GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 


us and we will tell you exactly the cost, and in case you purchase, we will take complete 
charge of the work, relieving you of every detail of installation, thus giving you a water- 
supply all ready for the turning of the faucet. Our business life covers an experience of seventy 
years. During this period we have been able to adopt the best of such inventions and im- 
provements as have from time to time become available, until our system of water-supply 
is the very best obtainable, being indorsed and in use of various departments of the U. S. 
Government and, to the number of over 40,000, is working in all countries throughout the 
world to-day. Our pumps are operated by electricity or hot air,as may best suit the location 


or convenience of the purchaser. 


Write to our nearest office for Catalogue U and let us tell you the cost of a water-supply a// ready for use. 


RIDER--ERICSSON ENGINE Co. 


35 Warren Street, New York 


40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 


40 North 7th Street, Philadelphia 


234 West Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. 
22 Pitt Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 


If you are planning to build, the Readers’ 
Service can often give helpjul suggestions 
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$10,000 
OF GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


50% below former prices. 


S 
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ERKINS STUDIOS 
NEW YORK 


The list contains some 220 Vases of 34 


different designs, Sun Dial Pedestals, Flower Boxes, Benches and 


Statuary. 


Many of these pieces are from our best designs; all of 


them equal to our best grade of workmanship. 
The prices are actually 50% below former prices. This offer 


will not be made again. 


Send for our illustrated catalogue which 


contains some 600 designs of Garden and Hall Furniture. 


306 Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK 


New England 
Trees and Plants 


New England Grown 
Means Quality 


Our 1910 Catalog, 
mailed free, tells the 
whole story. Don't 
buy—don’t plant, un- 
til you have seen it. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
NURSERIES, Inc. 


AUDSEDIES | 


ATED: 
MASS. } 


Erkins Studios 


Carrara 


ITALY 


Thorburn’s Lawn Grass Seeds 


Containing a mixture of the finest Grasses : Quart 25c, 2 quarts 45c 
4 quarts 80c. Sent prepaid by mail to any address in the United 


States. Write for Catalogue. 


J. M. Thorburn & Co., 33 Barclay St., New York 


FOR SALE 


Farm of 30 acres in the Berkshires, 344 hours from G. C. Station; tiny 
cottage, 6 rooms. Waterin kitchen. Never failing well outside. Sev- 
eral fine Bungalow sites. Nice grove Evergreens between cottage and 
road. Large garden planted; also potatoes, corn and hay ; strawber- 
ries, raspberries, blackberries and currants and pears. Mountain brook 
runs through farm. Woodcock, partridges and other game in woods on 
place. Anideal country place. Horse, buggy, sleigh, havness, wagons 
and tools. Price $2,000. 


MRS. E. B. CARTER, Winsted, Connecticut 
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Exterminate Poison Ivy! 


Wes not telephone two or three of your neigh- 

bors to come to your house some evening 
this week and figure out a plan for destroying all 
the poison ivy that lines the roadside from your 
respective homes to the railroad station? 

You may be immune, but think about the people 
who are blinded for a week and suffer all that 
time! 

You can hire a gang of workmen to root it out 
with a pick, mattock and the hands. People who 
work outdoors and perspire freely are not, as a 
rule, sensitive to ivy poisoning. But to make sure 
have an English-speaking foreman, who will watch 
them and as soon as he sees a man rubbing an itch, 
make him wash hands and face with warm water 
and soap. That will generally stop the trouble at 
once. ‘This is the practice of a large nursery firm 
near Philadelphia which has employed gangs of 
twenty or more Italians in rooting out poison ivy 
from a hundred-acre tract of woods. 

Let the foreman also have a bottle of sugar of 
lead dissolved in alcohol — half-a-dollar’s worth. 
Any drug store knows how to make it. The 
chances are he will never have to use it. But this 
is a good thing to remember or paste in your hat, 
for you may get a case of ivy poisoning yourself. 
As soon as you feel the itching and see the pustules, 
hustle for the bottle and apply the stuff every five 
or ten minutes, for nothing can stop the course of 
the disease after the pustules are broken. If the 


lead irritates or reddens the skin, weaken the solu- 
tion by putting in more alcohol. 

Do you want the cheapest and sanest policy 
toward weeds on the roadway you use most? Don’t, 
for the love of Heaven, let a gang of ignorant men 


Bedford Mass. 


mow everything down with a scythe once a year! 


Is Your Milk Really Clean 
or Merely Clean Looking ? 


Strained milk all looks alike, it may be 
crowded with germs, or positively sanitary. 
Straining takes out the coarse dirt; but if the 
dirt and milk once become mixed, the milk ts 
tainted and cannot possibly be cleaned by straining. 

The Sterilac Pail assures really clean 
milk, because it keeps the milk and the dirt 
from ever coming into contact. It is the only 
effective /ow-cost device for producing pure 
milk. Furthermore, it is better made and 
will last longer than any pail that you ever - 


owned. Try it at our risk. 


Here is our offer: We will send a pail prepaid delivery. You try it for 10 
days. If you are not satisfied, send it back at our expense. If you like it, 
send us $2.50, Write us that you accept our offer, and we will ship the pail. 
Specify a seamless pail if you prefer it, at an increase in price of 50 cents. 


STERILAC COMPANY 2 MERCHANTS ROW, BOSTON, MASS. 


Modern sanitary Milk Apparatus of all kinds. 


Note the strainer cloth on 
which the milk strikes. 

Note the dirt-shelf which 
catches the dirt falling from the 
udder. The projecting top 
shields the strainer cloth from 
falling dirt. 

It is easy to use, because the 
opening is of ample width. 

It does not spatter. 


Poison ivy has three (not five) clustered leaves 
which are of a bright and shining green. It changes 
color early in the fall 


That method will never control the worst weeds 
and merely destroys or impairs the beauty that is 
natural to the wayside, the glorious colonies of 
bouncing Bet, tansy, sumach, milkweed, yarrow, 
Joe Pye weed, sunflower, asters and goldenrod, none 
of which ever harmed a first-class farmer. 
Goldenrod innocent? Yes. The real villain that 
causes hayfever is ragweed. And I don’t mean 
any one of forty different things that people have in 
mind when they say ‘‘ragweed.”” I mean Ambro- 
sta artemisiefolia, which doctors say is responsible | 
for most of the hayfever. Look at its picturé in | 
| 


Do you intend to build a poultry house? Z 
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_ JONEWEST CACTUS DAHLIAS 


POSTAGE PAID 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


sarge 2 ae ms eerste oh 
ato Wea we teed Bee ae ines 


This collection is made up from surplus stock 
of our choicest novelties; each bulb is named, no 


two alike. 


Rawson’s Garden Manual for 1910 (the most 
complete garden book published) and 


Rawson’s Special Catalogue of Dahlias and 
Gladiolus, the only catalogue of its kind in the world. 


Halter ot aes aS 


Mailed free to all applicants 


W.W.RAWSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 
ROSE AND PEONY SPECIALIST 
Box ee FaIR LAWN, N. J. 


Place a sundial in your garden or 
on your lawn and it will return an 
hundred fold in quiet enjoyment. 
Write us for free booklet of 


=<] MEEHANS? 
S GARDEN 
BULLETIN 


New, intensely practical garden 
mejea paper for the interested owner of 
@ home grounds. Edited by the 

House of Meehan— 56 years old. 

aera: | Full of dependable articles _ 

Seieeeee we) by experienced horticulturists, 
experts—men who know of what they write. 

Particularly dwells on landscape garden- 
ing, trees, shrubs, evergreens and hardy 
plants. The hints and suggestions are 
invaluable—no theories. 


Send 10 cents for three trial numbers. 
One number is well worth the price. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Inc. 
Box 17, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sundial Information 
Chas. G. Blake & Co. 
787 Woman's Temple, Chicago, III. 


MAKE PAINT CHEAP 


Send 25c. for sample of Flexol and full directions for 
making all kinds of paints that are pure and last longer 
than others. FLEXOL COMPANY, Dept. E. P.. 27 
East 22nd St., New York. 


BURPEES S280 


ading American Seed 
Catalog,’’ for 1910, address BURPEE. Philadelphia. 


The Tene oe ee a me RG cenuime| 
Trinidad Lake asphalt— 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


Cross-section, Genasco Smooth-surface Roofing 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


The Kant-leak Kleet makes seams absolutely 
water-tight without cement. Write for 
Genasco Book and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco 


mS Sita BSONS ING. | 


New York Chicago 


‘Excelsior’ 


Wire Fences 
Are Rust Proof 


WRIGHT WIRE CO. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Boston Chicago New York 
San Francisco Philadelphia 


4 


Wi hat is a jair rental jor a given 
property? Ask the Readers’ Service 


OD Wet Ia, (Ge et ID) 18; IN) 


MAGAZINE 
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Lessens 
Wash Day Labor 


The HILL DRYER saves half the time and work of 

hanging out the wash. 

In use it is a neat, compact, revolving clothes line on which you 
can hang all the clothes without moving from one spot. 

When not in use it folds up like an umbrella, leaving the lawn 

clear of unsightly spots and ropes. 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER 


is the modern clothes dryer—clean, compact, convenient. Saves all 
the wash and bother of putting up and taking’ down long lines and 
heavy poles, and the tiresome dragging of basketfuls of clothes in all 
kinds of weather. Keeps clothes up out of the dirt and dries 

» them quickly. Costs very little. 


THE HILL BALCONY DRYER 


is Just as great a convenience as 
. the lawn dryer. Holds six times as 
many clothes as the dangerous pulley lines. 
Insist that your landlord provide 
one. 


Write for Free Folder 12. Handsomely printed so 
in colors and showing the Dryer in use. “e 


HILL DRYER CO., 312 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


chet 


O Information about 
Poultry, Kennel and Live Stock Directory fon 
care of dogs, poultry and live stock will be gladly given. Address INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, 
THE GARDEN MAGAZINE, 133 East 16th Street, New York. 


An unceasing source of pleasure and 
robust health to children. Safe and 


When housed in clean, sweet, well- 
~ whitewashed quarters. One of America’s 
S— very noted poultrymen, who uses two, Z 
Assays that as the best money can buy a 
Wis every fancier should have a fs 


es 

s) Deming Spray Pump 
Gf "or whitewashing building and fences, and for all 
<f kinds of spraying work, get the Deming—the pump 

that’s used by the people who know. We make pumps 

for all uses. Sold by leading dealers. Catalogue free. 

The Deming Co., 734 Depot St., Salem, Ohio 


Utility Flocks—Silver Laced Wyandottes 


To make room for growing stock, I offer utility 
flocks of choice young birds at bargain prices. Each 
flock consists of twelve hens and one cock—all 
vigorous, well developed birds, hatched early in the 
spring of 1909. Price per flock, $15, $20 and $25, 
according to quality. Send for circulars. 

W. B. LLOYD, KINMUNDY, ILLS. 


ideal playmates. Inexpensive to keep. 
Highest type. Complete out- 
fits. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Illustrated catalogue. 


BELLE MEADE FARM 
Box 82 Markham, Va. 


RARE BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Wanted silent partner with ample capital, by young man who has 
built a successful foundation for immense future business in grow- 
ing and improving SCIENTIFICALLY, flower seedsand plants. 
Gilt edge reference required andgiven. Address 

JOIN S. WEAVER, Glen Mawr Seed Farms, Kinzers, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


Large Berkshire Swine 

/ Bothimported and American breed- 
| ing along the most approved lines. 
Bred sows, service boars and young 
stock of all ages. We have never 
bred a cross animal nor had a sow 
molest her pigs. All animals regis- 
4 tered free of charge. Your money 
back if you want it, 

Write for booklet 


H.C. & H. B. HARPENDING 
DUNDEE, N. Y. 


SANITARY POULTRY HOUSES, Rovosting and Nesting Outfits, Per 


9 that new hen-house or fix up the old one but get our large 100 pp. catalo; 
DON \} BUILD and circulars (over 120 illustrations) showing POTTER POR rABLE A $ 4 O H O U S E 
opie o) 


fection Feed Hoppers, Trip Nests, Feeds, and supplies of all kinds. Potter Fixtures have been on the 
market neariy 10 years. They are made in 3 styles and 12 sizes, and are complete, convenient and sanitary. | 
Our Portable (K. D. made in sections) Hen-houses, Brood Coops, Pigeon Lofts, are made in 20 styles and i 
sizes, from a coop 2 ft. square to a complete house 8 x 80 feet, or longer, at lowest prices. House Shown is | 
8x 10 teet, complete with 8 ft. Potter Outfit for 30 hens, for $40. A fine house ata low price. If you need / 
a house or coop of any kind do not fail to find out about the Potter line before buying or building. | 
f 


9 or sell your laying hens, use the POTTER SYSTEM and pick out the layers 
from the loafers and diseased hens. Keep only healthy laying hens. The 
POTTER SYSTEM is a secret and the greatest discovery of the century 


in the poultry world on the subject of Egg Producing Hens. Used by over 3 
who are saving dollars every year. Our New too pp. Potter System book, 


),000 satisfied poultry keepers 
“Don’t Kill the Laying Hen,” 


contains the secret and knowledge about laying and non-laying hens. It's a revelation to poultry keepers 
and you will learn how you can use the Potter System on your flock; keep less hens, get more eggs and make 


more money using it. 


you will write us today. 


Write today sending 2 RED STAMPS to cover 
0 ‘ 5 postage on our large catalog an 
circulars telling all about Potter Poultry Products made for Particular Poultry People. If ree naE CR 


you are particular and want to make more money on your flock 


T. F. POTTER & CO., Box 22, Downers Grove, Ilinois, U. S. A. 


Britton and Brown’s Jilustrated Flora and you will 


.remember the old sinner. 


What are the worst weeds of the roadside? 
There are only four: poison ivy and ragweed which 
cause diseases, nettles which sting folks, and bram- 
bles that teat flesh and clothing. 

Any foreman will know these four plants. Let 
him destroy only those and leave everything else. 

There’s a policy for you! It may not be ideal, 
but is there any that is cheaper? And isn’t it the 
most important? It must be, for health and com- 
fort come before beauty. 

Join the Roadside Gardening Club now. Tt has 
only one aim, viz, to make every foot of your daily 
walk or drive delightful the year round with litile 
or no expense. 

Write me what you are doing or wish to do to 
make your daily walk or drive more beautiful, and 
if I can help I will. 


New Jersey. Tuomas McApAm. 


How to Apply Fertilizer 


Te question of handling farm manurcs is a 

broad and important one. I am firmly 
convinced that on fairly fertile soils the use of 
stable manure in sufficient quantity will maintain 
high average yields of general crops indefinitely 
and to better advantage than the use of commercial 
fertilizers. 

According to the generally accepted theory I am 
wrong, but the disagreement between theory and 
practice, in this case, is probably due to lack of 
understanding of the importance of the vegetable 
materials, and the bacterial influence furnished by 
manures and lacking in the chemicals. 

A successful cotton grower in South Carolina 
has used for ten to fifteen years one thousand pounds 
per acre of high-grade home-mixed fertilizer on that 
crop. He has furnished annually more than five 
times the phosphoric acid removed by the crop. 
This excess should accumulate in the soil, an 
impervious clay subsoil, yet the owner cannot grow 
a successful crop without using his excess of phos- 
phoric acid, and chemical analysis fails to show 
its accumulation in the soil. Therefore, it may be 
assumed the excess must exert some action we do 
not understand. 

A farmer, seventy-two years of age, living on a 
farm in Pennsylvania, who asserts his father and 
grandfather owned and managed the same place 
in practically the same manner as he has done, 
uses only moderate amounts of manure and no fer- 
tilizer. He grows corn, wheat and grass in a four- 
year rotation, selling all the wheat and part of the 
other crops. According to the theorists, this should 
be a ruinous policy and rapidly deplete the phos- 
phoric acid of the soil so that wheat would not 
make an average yield. On the contrary, his 
records covering many years show average yields 
of wheat ranging from twenty-five to forty-five 
bushels per acre. The soil is in fine tilth, and 
evidently above average fertility. 

The happy medium is the best practice, but grain 
crops are grown at such a small margin of profit 
that heavy applications of commercial fertilizer on 
them seldom return their actual cost. The South 
Carolina man mentioned above averages seventy 
bushels of oats per acre, using only one hundred 
pounds of nitrate of soda as a top-dressing. We 
average fifty bushels in Western New York, and 
yet have never used any commercial fertilizer. 
The natural barnyard manure is far preferable to 
commercial fertilizer, if you can get it, well kept, 
for $3 a ton. 


New York. 185 195 1835 
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Why Waste Time 
and Labor 


trimming and edging a lawn 
or garden with back-break- 
ing shears, clippers and 
edging tools, when the 


Capitol Lawn Trim- 
mer and Edger 


will do the work much bet- 
ter, easier, and in a fraction 
of the time. Saves its cost 
in less than a season. An 
absolute necessity for lawn, 
gardens, parks, and ceme- 
teries. If your dealer does 
not handle it, write us for 
prices. Don’t put it off. 


TheGranite State Mowing 
Machine Co. 


Hinsdale 25 Canal St. N. H. 


24Sheep Manure 


wer Kiln dried and pulverized. No weedsor bad 
odors. Helps nature hustle. -For garden, 
lawn, trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants. 
$. 4 00 LARGE BARREL, Cash with Order. 
e Delivered to your Freight Station. 
Apply now. 


ThePulverized Manure Co., 19Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


There’s Money in P oultry 


Our Home Study Course in Practical Poultry 
Culture under Prof. Chas. K. Graham, late of the 
Connecticut Agricultural College, teaches how to 
make poultry pay. 

Personal instruction. Expert Advice. 
250 Page Catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. G. P., Springfield, Mass. 


Prof. Grahain 


Vou eee house 
Who Shall Build It? 


A greenhouse is not like an automobile which you buy this year, and if not satisfactory, 
trade it off next. 

It is a case of putting your money into something that if not satisfactory, it will be an 
everlasting annoyance and regret to you. On the other hand, if satisfactory, there is 


nothing that will give you an equal amount of pleasure and compensation. 

Carrying the automobile comparison still further, you buy the machine with a reputa- 
tion, the one you have no doubts about being worth the money. When you buy your 
greenhouse, apply the same reasonable reasoning and you can’t go astray. 

Over fifty years of greenhouse building experience is what we have to offer you. 
Hundreds of our houses are scattered all over the country. In the last few years we 
have erected several in California. 

Thirty: miles up along the Hudson from New York, we have an immense plant devoted 
entirely to the manufacture of greenhouses. Everything for the complete house is made 
there, from the putty to the boilers. 

In our various Sales Offices in the principal cities, are expert salesmen, who thoroughly 
understand meeting variant conditions, and overcoming unusual problems. 

They can design and place a house attractively for you in the midst of your flower gar- 
den, or perch it upon asteep hillside with equal success. These men will come and talk 
matters over with you, and if necessary, draft a plan for you on the spot. 

When it comes to erecting the house, your grounds will not be cluttered up endlessly, 
as all the materials are cut and fitted at the factory, and it is simply a matter of bolting 
and screwing them together when they reach your grounds. There is really no other build- 
ing operation carried on with like speed and absence of annoyance. Soit would seem that 
the thing for you to do, is either write us, or have us come and talk matters over with you. Of 
course, we are always glad to send anyone interested, our catalogs or special photographs. 


Lord and Burnham Company 
Irvington, N. Y. 


New York Boston 
St. James Building Tremont Building 


Three Magazines 


For Every Home 
COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA 


Beautiful, practical, entertaining. 


$4.00 a year. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 
interpreting to-days history. 
$3.00 a year. 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE— 
FARMING 


telling how to make things grow. 


$1.50 a year. 


COUNTRY LIFE ® THE WoRLD's WORK (2) Tre GARDEN 
IN AMERICA MAGAZINE 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. NEW YorK. 


Philadelphia 
Heed Building 


Chicago 
The Rookery i 


A grateful public, surfeited with 
disturbing “problem” and_ sex 
novels and tales of preposterous 
adventure, has never failed to find 
relief in the fresh, clever, plausible 
and entertaining romances of 


C. N. and A. M. 


Williamson 


Lord Loveland Discovers America, Illustra- 
ted, Fixed price, $1.20 (Postage |2c.) 

Set in Silver, $/.50 

The Chaperon, $/.50 

The Car of Destiny, $/.50 

The Princess Virginia, §/.50 

Rosemary in Search of a Father, $/.50 

Lady Betty Across the Water, $/.50 

My Friend the Chauffeur, $/.50 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
NEW YORK 


Our “‘Guide to Good Books” is sent free upon request 


The Readers’ Service will aid you 
in planning your vacation trip 
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Youcanmake , 
more than 
butter with 
the TURN- 
A-MINIT | 


churn 


The butter-making 

feature is important—a pound of butter 
from a quart of sweet or sour cream 
—saves you time and money. 


The butter will be absolutely fresh, 
sweet, and wholesome —— the purest 
and best you ever tasted. 

But do not forget that you can also make 
——whipped cream in 20 seconds 
——mayonnaise dressing in 30 seconds 
——-soufflé, light batter, icings, ice cream, 
beaten eggs, and many other things, with 
but the slightest exertion. 


It’s all in the rib inside the jar and the 
patent porcelain dasher. They give 
the speed and accuracy. 


The TURN-A-MINIT churn is scien- 
tifically built, of substantial, removable 
parts that make it 

——essentially sanitary 

——easy to operate 

——easy to take care of. 

Parts may be replaced at any time. 
You will find constant use for the 
TURN-A-MINIT churn. 

Send for free booklet, mentioning your 
dealer’s name —or order direct. 

Quart size $2.50. Gallon size (with 
porcelain jar instead of glass) $7.50. 


THE TURN-A-MINIT CHURN COMPANY 
285 Metropolitan Tower New York City 


+ 


INTENSIVE CULTIVATION PROFITABLE 


Every crop increased 25% to 50% by using the ‘“‘Cutaway” Tools. 
120 sizes and styles in widths from two to sixteen feet. Send for 
FREE Catalogue. It*tells about our one-horse Garden Harrow. 


CUTAWAY HARROW CO., 902 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 


Big Trees 


Don’t wait for small trees to grow up—buy them grown up. 
Hicks has hundreds of them in his Nursery. You take no 
risk, they are guaranteed to live. Send for new catalog, it 
is an unique one in every way. It shows how Hicks moves 
big trees and various results secured by planting them. 


Isaac Hicks & Son, °th ana 


| 


HASTENING GROWTH IN CLAY 


Can anything be done to hasten growth in heavy 
clay soil? 

New Jersey. E. j. G. 
—First of all the physical texture of the soil needs 
to be changed. This can be done by adding sand, 
coal ashes, sawdust, charcoal —in fact, anything 
that can be thoroughly incorporated with the soil 
so as to make a more open texture. From six to 
eight inches of coal ashes and cinders has not been 
found any toomuch. After the plants have started, 
in order to stimulate growth, apply once a week 
one ounce of nitrate of soda dissolved in three 
gallons of water. 


SOIL FOR CARROTS 


What is the best kind of soil for carrots and the 
method of fertilization? 

Maryland. Vota 1 
—Carrots require a finely pulverized and porous, 
sandy, loam soil. Do not make the land too rich, 
as the crop will then run to top growth. Land that 
is in fairly good condition, and has been manured 
the previous year for summer crops, is usually rich 
enough. Do not use commercial fertilizer on a 
field crop of carrots unless the soil is very poor. If 
the land has lain fallow for a year, apply muriate of 
potash and nitrate of soda in alternation. Nitrate 
of soda alone would be apt to cause too luxuriant 
top growth. 


PLANTING SMALL FRUITS 


In starting a garden of small fruits (including 
rhubarb and asparagus) for a medium-sized family, 
how many plants of each kind should be planted? 

Massachusetts. Co Ao JR: 
—One hundred strawberry plants may be figured 
on as giving an abundant supply of berries for a 
small family during the season. Plant Michel 
for an early variety; Brandywine, Nick Ohmer, 
Sharpless and Marshall for mid-season; Gandy 
for late. Plant about thirty raspberry bushes 
— Cuthbert, Golden Queen, Turner or Marlboro — 
one dozen currant bushes of Dutch, White Grape, 
Red Cross and Fay, and one dozen gooseberry 
bushes of the Downing or Industry varieties. One 
dozen plants of Linnaeus rhubarb ought to be 
enough; an asparagus bed 12x12 ft. after it is 
well established — that is after four or five years 
—should give more asparagus than the average 
family can use. Plant either Colossal or Palmetto. 


THE WAY TO GROW CURRANTS 


How are currants grown? 

New Jersey. Ie, 12 1D), 
—Currants succeed best in a deep, moist loam. 
Give a heavy mulch in the fall of coarse stable 
manure or straw; unless this is removed in the 
spring before the roots have had a chance to make 
much growth, it will cause the roots to grow very 
near the surface, and the second winter the bushes 
are liable to be tipped over by strong winds. Shal- 
low, level cultivation gives the best results. Keep 
the land rich with heavy dressings of stable manure 
or fertilizer each year, so as to produce strong new 
canes, for there is no fruit that runs small so quickly 
on old wood as the currant. Plant about four to 
six feet apart, either in the spring or fall. The 
currant comes into bearing the second or third 
year after planting. Remove the old wood after 
it is three or four years old, and allow only a limited 
number of new canes to grow. 
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Ericsson Venetian Blinds 


An imported Blind with a patented regulating 
device which effects the ‘convenience of permit- 
ting full, subdued, shaded or dusky daylight. 


Ideal for Porches 


When open, you can see through them without 
being seen from the outside, assuring 
absolute privacy 


Guaranteed not to Warp 


These blinds weigh 4 less than domestic blinds. 
Occupy very, small space and with the conyen- 
ience of operation, together with the ease with 
which they are hung, makes them the most satis- 
factory and economical blinds for country homes 
and general use. 


Price and further information on request 


Swedish Venetian Blind Co. 


1123 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


WATERPROOF 


Your own Raincoats, Wagon Covers, Hats, Shoes and Clothes 
with Flexol. Do it yourself at little cost, Sample2sc. Full direc- 
tions. FLEXOL CO., Dept. E. W., 27 E. 22d St., New York 


Try Removable 


Steel Clothes Posts 
At Our Risk 


The steel post fits in a socket driven level with the 
{ ground, is rigid when in use, and is easily removed 
\\ when desired, leaving the lawn free for the mower, 
m\ etc. Adjustable Hook allows you to hang clothes 

" within easy reach and then raise them to top of 
\\ the post to dry. 
\\ Our clothes posts cost less than wood and last 20 
\\ years longer. To advertise and quickly intro- 
\\ duce the post, we offer a trial absolutely at our 
\\ risk. If trial does not prove the posts well | 
worth while, we take them off your hands, 
standing all risk of the trial. 

Ne Write today for full particulars and our 

Mil, «= SPecial Introductory Offer No. r. f 

id ¥. MILWAUKEE STEEL POST COMPANY 
“ft: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Note to Dealers 
2 Representation wanted where not on sale 


longer 
than wood. 


10 inches diameter 
Garden and Picnic Baskets finely made by hand from Palmetto 


so that they are both soft and durable. By express $1.50 each. 
Nests of three $3.50. The Whitfield Co., 130 East 67th St., New York. 
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Should Hide Their 
Heads w:snrictel cr se 


rators can be washed by 

“‘sousing’’ 40 to 60 disks as one piece. The 
*“New York Produce Review,’’ of April 13th, 
contains statements from prominent creamery 
men who condemn “‘sousing.’’ ‘The following 


extracts from these statements should make 
unscrupulous agents hide their heads: 


“Wash machines every time they are used and 
not use the ‘sousing’ method advised by agents of 
complicated machines—this method being very in- 
jurious tocream.’’—DAVID W. HODGES, New York. 

“T have seen cheap separatorsit was an impossi- 
bility to clean. The greatest trouble is caused by 
misrepresentation, regarding work necessary to 
keep machine clean, by agents whose sole purpose 
is a sale.”—GLEN OVERTON, Michigan. - 


“A dirty and unsanitary farm separator is the 
start of bacteria it is hard to overcome.” 
J. M. TAFF, Iowa. 


“It has been demonstrated by tests that it does 
not pay to have the separator partly clogged with 
filth” "—L. C. SHEPARD, Ohio. 


These statements should decide you to get 


the only simple, sanitary, easy-to-clean cream 
separator—the 


SHARPLES DAIRY TUBULAR 


The World’s Best. World’s biggest separator fac- 
. tory. Branch factories in Canada and Germany. Sales 
exceed most, if not all, others combined. Probably 
replace more common Separators than any one maker 
omsnen machines 

sells. 


Write for Cata- 
logue 215, 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. Portland, re. 
Toronto, Can. Winnipeg, Can. 


ENTERPRISE FOUNDRY & FENCE CO., 
INDIANAPOLIS 285 8.SENATE AVE.. INDIANA 
100 DESIGNS IRON PICKET AND earanoe 


OF GATES, &> WOVEN WIRE - 
a i 
a 
sl 


=e 
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EDUCATOR CRACKERS 
A trial box of samples mailed for TWO-CENT stamps 


5 JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO. 
227 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 


when and where 

you want it no mat- 

ter where the well or spring may be located. 
They are durably made, moderately priced, 

and cost little to keep in order. Built to meet every 

condition and service. Write for our free book, 


“Water Supply for the Home” 


It will tell you how best to solve water supply problems 
—pumps $3.00 to $300. 

When you buy a pump see that it bears the name 
“GOULDS.” It is a guarantee of satisfaction. 
THE GOULDS MFG. COMPANY 
No. 82 West Wall Street Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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The Readers’ Service will gladly furnish 
injormation about foreign travel O09 
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34 Special KODAK 


A new camera having every refinement that can be put into a 
pocket instrument, but uo complications. 
The 3A Special makes pictures 31%x5'4 inches, using Kodak Film Cartridges. The optical 


equipment consists of the famous Zeiss-Kodak Anastigmat Lens (speed *. 6.3) and the Com- 
pound Shutter, which has an extreme speed of 1/200 of a second, working accurately on the 
instantaneous action from that speed down to one second, and giving also ‘‘time’’ exposures. 
With this equipment, speed pictures far beyond the ordinary range and snap shots on moderately 
cloudy days are readily made. 

And the camera itself is fully in keeping with its superb optical equipment. It has a rack and 
pinion for focusing, rising and sliding front, brilliant reversible finder, spirit level, two tripod 
sockets and focusing scale. ‘The bellows is of soft black leather, and the camera is covered with 
the finest Persian Morocco. A simple, serviceable instrument, built with the accuracy of a watch 
and tested with painstaking care. A high-priced camera—but worth the price. 


Kodak Catalogue free at the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Costs Little to Start a Safe 
Business 

§ Increase yourincome $5 to $70 a week 
by learning mushroom culture from 
biggest mushroom man in the world. 
Fourteen years’ experience enables 
me to give any man or woman prac- 
tical instructions worth many dollars. 
Only spare time required. Can be 
a#-rown in sheds, old barns, or base- 


ments. I have Staxted thousands and will show you how Free, 


This is your opportunity; send for Free Book: giving particu- 
lars, how to start, etc. Address 


JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM 
5682 N. Western Avenue Chicago, Mlinois 


POTATO DIGGER 


Does Peiec work. Fully 
; guaranteed. Write for illustrated 
catalogue of Diggers, Pickers and Sorters. 


THE HOOVER MFG. CO., Box No. 36, Avery, Ohlo. 
Transfer points—Buffalo, N. Y.: Detroit, Mich.; St. Paul, Minn. ; 
Marshalltown, Ia.; Idaho Falls, Id.; Portland, Ore.; Spokane, 
Wash.; Winnipeg, Man.; Hamilton, Ont.; Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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NO CLOSED |. 
AT THE BOTTOM 
FOR 
PRIVACY 


Burlington 
Venetian Blinds 


Made for both windows and 
porches; make a room or ver- 
anda so shady and cool that you 
find it delightfully comfortable, 
even on the hottest day. Shut 
out the sun, while admitting the 
refreshing breezes. Adjustable 
to any angle, from open to closed, 
to suit the angle and direction of 
the sun’s rays. 


Made to order only—any wood, 
any finish, Send for free catalog. 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY, 
327 Lake Street, Burlington, Vt. 


Get our Portfolio 
and make your home beautiful too 


If you are building a new house, or if the old 
home requires doing over, the first step is not the 
buying of materials, but deciding on color schemes, 
how you want your rooms to look, how the walls 
and woodwork are to be treated, and what sort 
of curtains and rugs. 

Our portfolio (sent free), will show how to 


GENUINE 


HAND 
WOVEN 


PANAMA’ 


Just the thing for 
arden Use 


. ss Panama Hats more popular than ever—all the r this 

Stenciling decorate each room in the house. There are color “Your Homeand summer. Byimporting large Gimmie ea sal dee | 
: : sos cs 5 ° ” user for this surprisingly low price. These hats are warranted 
A PUD AS schemes and actual specifications for living-room, its Decoration genuine, all hand-woven; unblocked, and can be worn in that 
= s a _ 5 5 . . condition by Ladies, Gentlemen an: ildren. Easily blocked in 
simple method of dec. ining-room, hall, kitchen, four bedrooms and _ is an attractive 200 any shape or style. Just as serviceable as the $10.00 kind: the 


orating flat walls, two bathrooms. 'There are two-color schemes for Bey ress ie difference only in fineness of weave: Assorted sizes. Weight, 


curtains, draperies and : i 5 e 1 r only 2 ounces. Sent Order to-day. Satisfaction 
hangings. Our stencil the outside of the house. Everything 1s practi- decoration. Contains prepaid on receipt of $1.00. guaranteed. Supply Limited. 


book, sent free, shows : 3 12beautifulcolorplates PANAMA HAT CO. Dept. G, 830 Broadway, New York City [} 
Hd CARE Ape rile Ca olezand can be carried out by the painters and and 130 other illustra- 
signs at small cost, like other people in your town. Hong), Everyone incr 

j 2 5 . este me 
De Tag ron Bere, We do not insist that you use Sherwin- decoration should . 
use them. Williams’ products. We simply point out that the ae ar oe ao ve As much bigger and stronger as a 


decade of steady growth can well make it.”’ 
—The Bookman. 


The Romance of a 
Plain Man 


same results cannot be secured without using them. Postage 15c. extra. 


HERWIN-WILLIAMS 
MINTS €-VARNISHES ae 


Address all unauivies te The Sherwin-Williams Company, Decorative Department who, despite the barriers of old ; 
esa eke oes ON Southern aristocracy, makes his | 
way by sheer force of character. | 
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Wood-preserving oils 
waterproof the shingles 
and carry the color properly. 


Dexter BrothersEnglishShingle Stains 


are made of pure ground English colors, mixed with finest linseed and 
other wood-preserving oils —the best shingle preservatives known. 
That’s why they’re water-proof —why they prolong the life of your 
shingles — why the colors last. 


_Let us help you with your color scheme. Write for booklet, and 
miniature shingles, showing colors—TO-DAY. Examine them care- 
fully right in your home. Then match them against the natural 

setting of your house, one by one, until you are pleased. 


DEXTER BROTHERS CO., 110 Broad St., Boston; 1133 Broadway, N.Y. 


Makers of Petrifax Cement Coating for the outside walls of plaster, 
concrete or cement houses. Useour ¥ 
AGENTS— H. M. Hooker Co,, , Chicago; John D, S. Potts, 218 Race 22 minia- % 
St., Phila. ; F, H. McDonald, Grand Rapids; I. T. Crowe & Co,. Seattle, ture shin 
Spokane, Tacoma, Wash, and Portland, Ore.; M. LD, Francis, Atlanta, gles in 
a Ga.; Carolina Portland Cement Co., Birmingham and Montgomery, Ala., deciding 
WM. CLARK, ARCHITECT, GRAND Rarrios. Jacksonville,Fla,, Charleston, SiC Newi Greene Ua: ; F.S.Combs, Halifax,N.S. on color. 


coe | 
“Tt is one of those rare books that makes — 


you forget everything outside its covers.” 
—The Interior. 


The Ancient Law . . . 
The Wheel of Life . . 
The Battle-Ground .... .. 
The Voice of the People . . .- 
The Deliverance . . 
The Freeman and O 

(Postage, | 2c.) 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


133 East 16th St. New York { 


Our ‘‘Guide to Gocd Books,’ sent free upon request 


$1.50 : 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR: | f 
j 
} 
} 
. 7 | 
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is still hot. 


So, to be beyond theory, beyond guesswork, 
we built a boiler with windows in it. 


Through these windows we proved our experi- 
ments and perfected the new “RicHmMonpD” which, 


in actual practice, developes double the efficiency 


And 


of ordinary boilers. 


saving in coal will prove this to you, just as the 


windows proved it to us. 


‘RICHMOND’ 


Radiators 


Boilers 


By building a boiler with windows in it, we learned 
certainly about drafts, water circulation and fire travel 
which enabled us to perfect a heating system which 
doubles efficiency and halves the fuel bill. 

We found, through the windows, that the flue is more 
important than other makers dream. 

So, by patient experiment, we perfected a “diving 
flue’? which costs us three to seven times as much as 
other makers spend for smoke connections and makes it 
that much more efficient. 

The RICHMOND" “diving flue” takes the gases and 
smoke which would ordinarily pass up the chimney and 
sends them back, mixed with fresh oxygen, to burn anew. 

For every shovel of coal you put in the firebox this 
“diving flue” sends half a shovel back from the chimney. 


The “Diving Flue” 
The “diving flue” is our own invention. It is exclusive. 
It can be found on no boiler save the RICHMOND" 
The fuel economy it brings, more than repaid the ex- 
periment of the boiler we built with windows in it. 


THe M¢Crum-HoweE tt Co. rz 


MANUFACTURERS: “RICHMOND” Boilers and Radiators; 


We Built a Boiler 
With 


We learned by experiment that some boilers 
get twice the heat out of a ton of coal that others 
get. It is largely a matter of harnessing the 
fire and getting the most out of it while it 


Windows 


the day-after-day 


But the “diving flue” was not the only outcome of 
this experiment. 

We learned more about drafts than had ever been 
written on paper. 

We learned how to increase our heating efficiency from 
go square feet to 128 square feet, without adding to the 
size or cost of the boiler. 

We learned how to build a cross circulation water way 
which does for the water circulation what the “diving 
flue” does for the fire travel. 

We learned how to arrange doors and drafts and damp- 
ers so that tending the fire becomes a simple, easy, exact 
science, instead of a difficult, haphazard uncertainty. 


Self Cleaning Surfaces 


We learned how to make go per cent. of our surfaces 
self-cleaning—so more efficient. 

And in countless ways, the boiler with windows enabled 
us to save half your coal, double ease, flexibility, satis- 
faction—without increasing the first cost of the heating 
system to you. 


in It 


The RICHMOND" heating system as perfected to-day 
represents the climax of inventive skill—a system that 
repays the pains we put into it every day you use it. 

The “RICHMOND” system is small enough for a 
three-room bungalow. Big enough for a building that 
measures its floor space by the acre. 


Write Us 


If you contemplate installing a heating system, steam, or 
hot water—direct or indirect—in your home or building, 
large or small, write us. Ask for catalog 235. Be fair 
enough to yourself to learn of a system which, by inventive 
ingenuity, saves its own cost, pays its own maintenance. 


Address in the West 


Cameron Schroth Cameron G. 


Western Distributors for 
“RICHMOND” Boilers and Radiators 
235 Michigan Street Chicago, III. 


237 Terminal Building 
rk Avenue and 41st Street, New York 


“RICHMOND” Enameled Ware; Bath Tubs, Lavatories, Sinks; 


“RICHMOND” Suds Makers; _RICHMOND” Suction Cleaners; “RICHMOND” Stationary Vacuum Cleaning Plants. 


Five Plants: Two at Uniontown, Pa., one at Norwich, Conn., one at Racine, Wis., one at Milwaukee, Wis. 


————-- 
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ARTHUR G. C. FLETCHER 
Architect 


This house is one of over a hundred 
shown, with floor plans, in our book: 


“Concrete Houses and Cottages” 


There are two volumes, one devoted to costly houses, the other devoted: 
to houses less pretentious; all are most attractive and will prove most 
helpful to any who contemplate building. Send for either one or both 
of these books. (Price $1.00 per volume.) 

A concrete house means a permanent home; one that is fireproof, vermin 
proof, sanitary and economical to maintain. It offers far greater possi- 
bilities in architecture than any other material. 


In connection with your consideration of concrete as a_ building 


material, fix this truth in your mind: 
PORTLAND 


ATLAS cEMENT 


MAKES THE BEST CONCRETE 


Atlas Portland Cement is a Portland Cement of absolute purity and 
unvariably uniform quality. There is but one grade of Atlas—the best—the 
same for everybody. It is made from genuine Portland Cement Rock. It 
contains no furnace slag. It is the standard brand—the brand that insures. 
successful concrete construction—the brand that the Government is using 
in building the Panama Canal. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT Co., sie 30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


Largest productive capacity of any Cement Company in the world. Over 50,000 barrels per day 


THE WORLD’S WORK PRESS, NEW YORK 


Nothing but Concrete 
could have produced 
this attractive home 


ade 


Every home owner should 
have this free book. 


“Concrete Construction 
About the Home and 
on the Farm” — 


It tells how to apply concrete to 
home improvements; how to 
make steps, curbs, floors, water- 
ing troughs, posts, ete.—gives 
every detail so fully that the 
owner himself can do much of 
the work. It is sent free. 

Other books in the Atlas Cement 

Library are: 


Concrete in Highway 


Construction. .. . . . $1.00 
Concrete in Railway 
Construction. . ... . 1.00 


Reinforced Concrete in Factory 
Construction—(delivery charge) .10 


Concrete Cottages .. +: .. Free 
Concrete Garages... = = Free 


Koel 
‘PORTLAND “@ 


ATLAS 


2, CEMENT 
“ostws 
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“= 
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Climax Lawn Sam 


Produces the most magnificent lawns imaginable. 
It kills all weeds, including dandelions, plantains, 
etc. It fertilizes the grass and restores burned and 
parched lawns to their natural beauty. Very 


quick and thorough in its action. 


B. W. Burrell, Elkhart, Ind., writes: 


“Climax Lawn Sand has almost entirely rid my lawn of dandelion 
and plantain, and the Bucktail is entirely destroyed. In addition 
its fertilizing properties have greatly improved the grass.” 


Climax Lawn Sand is put up as follows: 


3% lb. cans $0.60 7 |b. cans $1.00 14 lb. cans $1.75 
28 |b. kegs $3.00 56 lb. kegs $5.00 112 lb: kegs $8.00 


Booklet sent free giving full particulars. 


W. W. RAWSON & Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


i) MEEHA NS’ 
GARDEN 
BULLETIN 


New, intensely practical garden 
| paper for the interested owner of 
| home grounds. Edited by the 
House of Meehan— 56 years old. 
Full of dependable articles 
Sob oY by experienced horticulturists, 
experts—men who know of what they write. 
Particularly dwells on landscape garden- 
ing, trees, shrubs, evergreens and hardy 
plants. The hints and suggestions are 
invaluable—no theories. 
Send 10 cents for three trial numbers. 
One number is well worth the price. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Inc. 
Box 17, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


i . 
Sylvan Terrace School for Girls 
CLARKSTON, GA. 

A High Grade Home school in the foot hills of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, ten miles from Atlanta. Ideal location. 
Excellent water. Extensive grounds. Outdoor life. Riding, 
basket ball. Physical training. Regular and Special Course 
from Primary to College. Music, Art, Languages, Elocution, 
Physical Culture, Dancing, Deportment, Social Forms. Sum- 
mer Sessions. Catalogue. ; 


BERTHA LADD HOSKINS, M.D., Supervisor. 


you the joy of the 
open every month and 
helps solve your problems 


With the Home Builder’s 
Supplement 


USINESS MEN, professional men, 


students, men and women every- 


where who want to put the most into life 
and get the most out of it have been 
helped and inspired by these health-preach- 
ing common-sense books by 


Dr. Luther 
Hz. Gulick 


MIND AND WORK 
Net, $1.20 (postage I Oc.) 


THE EFFICIENT LIFE 
Net, $1.20 (postage 1 0c.) 


Their goal is contentment, efficiency and 


common-sense living. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
NEW YORK 


Our friends are invited to visit our Library Salesroom, where 
they may leisurely look over our books, magazines, elc. We also 
invite requests for our “ Guide to Good Books,” mailed free. 


Juyy, 1910 DHE GAR DEN 


15 cents for 10 
$1.50 per 100 
At your dealer's 


or by mail, 


The latest books on travel and biography may 


M A G A Vi, I N 10) be obtained through the Readers’ Service 839 


To All Those 
Who Haven t— 


Let's Get Action! 
Pin a dollar bill to 


thisad, writeyour name 
and address on the 
margin, send it to 
me today—and I will 
settle the cigaret ques- 
tion for you forever—or 
else Ill return your 
dollar. 


Just say whether you 
want four 25-cent 
boxes of Makaroffs, or seven 
15-cent boxes—or an assort- 
ment — specify plain or cork 
tip—and I'll do the rest — 
the whole transaction to be at my 
risk. 1 am a business man—I like quick action. 
So do you—let’s get together. 


MAKAROFF RUSSIAN CIGARETS 


are made by connoisseurs—/or connoisseurs—tlie 
choicest smoke of the old world, transported to 
the new. I’ve been telling you the story of Makaroffs 
for years—no doubt you ve read it and you believe it— 
but you can’t smokeit. All the talk in the world is 
deaf and dumb compared to a trial of the goods. 


Now let’s get down to business. I’ve got a cigaret that 
will make good—or I couldn’t afford to buy this space or 
make any such offer. 


If you’re a business man, you’d willingly pay a good many 
dollars to settle the question of cigaret quality forever—if 
you could be sure. I offer tosettle it for you fora dollar 
and to return*the dollar if I don’t. 


I don’t went any cigarets back, either. Just smoke them 
up, and then, if you want the dollar back, just say soand 
it will go back to you instanter—and no questions asked. 
If you want more Makaroff cigarets you can get them 
through your nearest dealer—he’s got them or can get 
them quick from his nearest jobber. J’/l see that you’re 
supplied. 

You can’t lose on this. Tear this page out now, while 
you’re thinking about it—enclose a dollar bill and the 
trick is done. Send it to 


bE 


at Vo 25 cents for 10 
Arf yy ~ $2.50 per 100 


At your dealer's 
a or by mail. 
Mail address, 95 Milk Street—Boston, Mass. 


The Fireless Caak Book 


By MARGARET J. MITCHELL 


This book explains in a simple way how to make and use this in- 
vention, which has only recently become known, but has already proved 
itself a real labor-saving, economical implement. 


Including, as it does, 250 recipes, the volume must soon become a 
necessity to all up-to-date housekeepers. Nineteen pen-and-ink drawings. 


Net $1.25 (postage, 12c.) 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 133 E. 16th St., New York 


Our “‘ Guide to Good Books”’ is sent free upon request 


r 
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On June 15 ache cr cov er 15,000. E-M- 


hands of owners and every owner boosting. Satisfied owners are 


best salesmen—that’s why the demand for E- 


exceeds the possible supply. 
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PROGRESS AT GARDEN CITY , 


_ As this issue goes to press, the concrete foun- 

dations of our new building at Garden City, 
Long Island, are rapidly rising — to the accom- 
paniment of a chorus of spring robins and 
orioles; a contractor is leveling off a baseball 
diamond; a thousand young trees have been put 
into the ground, and some thousands of others 
have been arranged for fall delivery; architects’ 
drawings for decorative details are being passed; 
and there seems no doubt but that we shall be 
able to welcome our friends in our new country 
home on our tenth birthday. We have some 
ambitious plans for developing the Country 
Life Press into a permanent exhibit of real 
interest to everybody who cares for the things 
that Country Life in America stands for and 
we believe that the smell of the real soil will be 
much more noticeable in our outdoor publica- 
tions when these plans have a chance to ma- 
ture. Anyhow, we can now report some Visi- 
ble progress. 


THE WAY TO HEALTH 


The whole nation has been waking up in the 
last few years to the significance of what the 
scientists have discovered regarding the terrible 
amount of unnecessary disease and premature 
deaths which have resulted from a disregard of 
the laws of health. The World’s Work has for 
a long time been busy in an attempt to focus 
these new and old facts for the benefit of the 
ordinary every-day man — for not one out of 
ten gets as much out of life as he should, just 
because he is not physically as well as he might 
be. 


In the October number was published an 


Starting the foundations at Garden City ' 


“To business that we love we rise betime 
And go to ’t with delight.” —Axtony and Cleopatra 


article on ‘‘How I Got Well” — written by the 
man who did it, and telling where he went, 
what he did, the mistakes he made, and telling 
his story in every-day language. Up to April 
the writer of the article had received more 


July cover of ‘‘Country Life in America ’’ 


than two hundred letters asking for further 
information, and twenty of his correspondents 
had already gone for treatment in the region 
where he had been cured. 

To give intelligent, helpful information to 
people with crippled lungs was well worth while, 
but that article was but one of many that The 
World’s Work has arranged for. Since October 
the following have been published: 

“The Consumptive’s Holy Grail’? — 
ber. 

“The Pace of Business Men” — January. 

“Should Doctors Tell the Truth?’ — Feb- 
ruary. 

“Getting Well at Home” — April. 

“Quarantining the Home Against the Dis- 
eases of Summer’ — May. 

“Curing Blindness Before It Happens’”— 
May. 

“What Not to Do for a Headache” — June. 

“Gardening as a Cure for Mental Break- 
downs” — June. 

“The Drug Clerk a Poor Family Physician” 


— july. 


Decem- 


And here are some of those which are yet to 
come: 


“What a Man of Forty Should Look Out 
For” — the warning signals that flash at this 
period; how a man may detect grave trouble in 
time to avert it. 

“Some Stomachs I Have Known” — a com- 
mon-sense article by a specialist,written in lan- 
guage that everybody can understand. 

“How I Got Rid of Rheumatism” — the 
personal experience of the man who did it. 

“What to Keep in the Family Medicine- 
case” —a list of the best household remedies 
for the average family, and how to use them. 

“What to Do Before the Doctor Comes” — 
some simple ways in which ordinary emergen- 
cies may be met while expert assistance is on the 
way. 

“How to Keep Out of a Sanitarium”? — how 
to know when you are on your way to that 
institution, and what to do to avoid it. 

“The Increasing Army of Pill-Eaters” — 
the growing practice of taking widely advertised 
remedies that lead directly to the forming of 
drug-habits. 


This July issue is the annual UPLIFT NUM-— 
BER: it makes inspiring reading for every right- 
minded, optimstic American. 

And, by the way, Mr. William Bayard Hale, 
whose interviews with notable men have 
reached such a high level, has just returned with 
Mr. Roosevelt — so that you may shortly expect 
an article of extraordinary insight, following 
the impressive symposium on “‘the most inter- 
esting American’ 


? in the current issue. 


An old wistaria on the Garden City site 


The Readers’ Service gives 
injormation about investments 


| Books on Garden, 


Our Garden Flowers 
By HARRIET L. KEELER 
See ana _ A popular study with those qualities of 


clearness, thoroughness, and charm of style 
} that have made her other books famous. 


: “This book,” says its author in her 
| preface, “is the outcome of a life-long 
search for a yolume with which one might 
make a little journey into the garden, and 
become acquainted with the dwellers 
; therein: their native land, their life history, 
=) | their structural affiliations. ; 

g With 96 full-page illustrations from 
photographs and 186 illustrations from 
drawings. $2.00 net; postpaid $2.20. 


By HARRIET L. KEELER 
Our Native Trees 


“Tt condenses into convenient shape a 
fund of information, and blends the 
practical and poetical in a way to de- 
light.””—Sz. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Our Northern 
Shrubs 


“Simple, clear descriptions that a child can understand, are given of shrubs that find 
their home in the region extending from the Atlantic to the Mississippi River.’’—Outlook. 


Each Crown &vo, $2.00 net 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


OURGARDEN- 
FLOWERS 


BY HARRIET L.KEELER 


Regular Edition, at a popular price, of the 
Gardening Authority of America 


The American 
Flower Garden 


BY NELTJE BLANCHAN 


Author of “Bird Neighbors,”’ “Birds That 
Hunt and Are Hunted,” etc. 


This sumptuous and valuable book, now issued in its per- 
manent form, reveals those little subtleties which bring 
delight to the home garden. The author has drawn from 
a vast knowledge of beautiful foreign and American 
gardens, and she points out the great principles of all 


good gardening. The present book covers adequately 
the needs of the amateur whose garden is either extensive 
or the reverse; and every fact among the thousands is 
made quickly available by a fourteen-page index. There 
are four plates in full color, and eighty plates of sufh- 
cient size adequately to treat the subjects presented. 


WITH PLANTING LISTS BY LEONARD BARRON 
Regular Edition, net price, $5.00 (postage 35 cents) 
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Field and Wood 


By MRS. WILLIAM STARR DANA 


(Frances Theodora Parsons) 


How to Know Wild Flowers 


“She has systematized her facts in a compact and convenient form. 
She is practical and terse, and is also alive to the things which are not 
entirely matters of fact.”"—New York Tribune. 


Miss C. W. Hunt, Superintendent of Children’s Department, Brooklyn 
Public Library, says: “‘Get this book if you only carry one flower book 
on your Vacation.” $2.00 net 


How to Know the Ferns 
With 144 illustrations from photographs. 


“The charm of this book is as nervading and enduring as is the charm 
” o ; 8 8 
of Nature.”—N. Y. Times. 


“This is a notably thorough little volume. The author has mastered her 
subject and she treats it with authority.”—N. Y. Tribune. $1.50 net 


According to Season 


Talks about the flowers in the order of their appearance in the woods 
and fields. With 32 full-page illustrations in colors from drawings by 
Elsie Louise Shaw. - 


“Tt 1s a privilege to own such a book, for its artistic charm and its contents 
privilege to own : k, 
well deserve thei. setting.” —T he Dial. $1.75 net 


NEW YORK 


The Highest 
Authority on the 


A magazine of achievements for every one 
who believes in the future of America 


Every phase of present-day history is toldaccurately 
and comprehensively. Each month the reader has 
kept in step with the march of events throughout 
the world. Famous workers of national and inter- 
national significance prefer to reveal their experi- 
ences, struggles and achievements through The 
World’s ork. Among such workers who will 
contribute during i910 are: 

James J. Jill Booker T. Washington 

Gifford Pinchot Elihu Vedder 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., NEW YOR 
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Ij a problem grows in your garden write to 


Service jor assistance 
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SUBSCRIPTION: 
$1.50 a year 


Single Copies rs cts. 


F. N. Dousiepay, President WALTER H. Pace, Hersert S. Houston, Vice-Presidents 


START A RocK GARDEN Now ; 2 


WILHELM MILLER, Ep1ror—Copyricut, 1910, By DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
Entered as second class matter January 12, 1905, at the post-office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of Congress, 


H. W. Lanier, Secretary 


March 3, 1870 
S. A. Everitt, Treasurer 


Thomas McAdam 
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For Foreign Postage 


Hardy Perennial and Old Fashioned Flowers 


THAT CAN BE PRODUCED FROM SEED SOWN FRGM JUNE TILL AUGUST 


Boddington’s Quality Double Hollyhocks 


Pkt. 4 Oz. 

Apple Blossom .................. Saas $0 10 $0 50 
Bright Pink 50 
Canary Yellow 50 
Blood- Red 50 
50 

Golden Yellow 50 
Lilac 50 


3 : ‘ ‘Snow- White 
“a : . ’ Mixed 
The above choice collection, eae 12 varieties 
Boddington’s Quality Hollyhocks, $1; eae 7d 
ets.; 6 varieties, 60 cts. Oz. 
Allegheny, Single Fringed, finest mixed . $0 ti $1 00 
Single, finest mixed..................-.-- 10 1 00 


Hardy Perennials 


mene ( Columbine ), 
spurred hybrids, mixed 


Campanula (Canterbury Bell), single, rose, blue, 

Wane, Or WUE coGnodgocooosaapbuecnceaco mane 
Campanula, double, rose, blue, white, or mixed... 
Chrysanthemum Maximum ‘“‘ Shasta Daisy”’.... 
Delphinium (Hardy Larkspur), Erskine Park 


Digitalis Gloxinizflora (Foxglove) finest mixed. 

Gaillardia Grandiflora (Blanket Flower), Bod- 
dington’s new hybrids 

Gypsophila Paniculata (Baby’s Breath) white... 

Hesperis Matronalis (Sweet Rocket), mixed .... 

Lathyrus Latifolius (Everlasting Sweet Pea), 


Lobelia Cardinalis (Cardinal Flower), red 

Myosotis (Forget-me-not), mixed 

Cnothera (Evening Primrose), mixed 

Papaver Nudicaule(Iceland Poppy), mixed 

Papaver Orientale (The Oriental Poppy), finest 
ANIM Clletetetatetetetssfelsiatalatalalelate 

Platycodon Mariesii (Chinese Bell Flower), 
mixed . 

Primula Vulgaris (English Primrose), yellow.. 

Tritome (Red-hot Poker), Boddington’s new 
hybrids, mixed 

Viola Cornuta (Tufted Pansy), mixed 


Collection of the above 20 useful varieties....... 


Pkt. 


$0 05 
05 
05 


25 
05 


25 
05 
10 


10 
10 
10 
10 


Our Fall Garden Guide Now in the Press 


Contains a full list of Fall Bulbs, etc. 
summer. 


Guide will contain descriptions of other seeds, etc., for summer planting. 


This Garden Guide will be mailed free when 


SESBBINGTOWS QUALITY SGERS ready to all who will mention this magazine 


Dept. “G” 


342 West 14th Street 


Pot Grown Strawberry Plants that will produce luscious berries next 
A list of nearly five hundred Perennial Seeds that can be grown this year and that will ower 


next—with full cultural directions as to sowing, and other valuable information. Besides the above our 


ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON, Seedsman 


NEW YORK CITY 


—s 
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Daffodils (Narcissi) naturalized in the grass. The most effective as well as most inexpensive and permanent 


way of using Spring Flowering Bulbs 


MAGAZINE 


Jury, 1910 


BULBS _ 
Imported 
to Order 


HERE is no more useful garden material 

than what are known as Dutch Bulbs, 

Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Crocus, ete. 
They give for a small outlay of time and money 
an abundance of flowersin the house from 
December until April, and in the garden almost 
before the snow is off the ground in the spring 
until the middle of May. These bulbs are grown 
almost exclusively in Holland, and in enormous 
quantities, where they are sold at very low prices. 
Usually, they pass through the hands of two 
dealers, and more than double in price before 
reaching the retail buyer in America. 


If you order from us NOW you 
save from 20 to 40 per cent. 


in cost, get a superior quality of Bulbs not 
usually to be obtained at any price in this coun- 
try. Our orders are selected and packed in 
Holland, and are shipped to our customers in 
the original packages immediately upon their 
arrival from Holland, perfectly fresh and in the 
best possible condition. 


If you wish to take advantage of our very low prices, make out your order on this sheet, and mail it at once. 
Send reference (bank or responsible business house) with order, and you need not pay for the Bulbs until after delivery, or take them, if 
Our price-list, the most comprehensive catalogue of Trees, Shrubs, Hardy Plants, and Bulbs published, may 


be had for the asking, but if you wait to see it before ordering, you will probably be too late. 


not of a satisfactory quality. 


ORDER BLANK 


To ELLIOTT NURSERY COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J. Wivkinson E.uiotrT, Pres. 
PRICES (6 at the dozen rate, 50 at the 100 rate) 


Quantity 
Chee DAFFODILS 
.. Narcissus Poeticus 
.- Narcissus Poeticus Ornatus (the best 
Poet’s Daffodil) 
.. Narcissus Barri Conspicuus. ....... 
.. Narcissus Van Sion(Double Daffodil) 
.- Narcissus Orange Phoenix, lovely.. 
.. Narcissus Sulphur Phoenix, sple sndid. 
.. Narcissus Single Jonquils 
..Narcissus Bicolor Empress, one of 
the best for all purposes. ...... 
.. Narcissus Emperor, magnificent. 
Narcissus Golden Spur, 


Narcissus Serica Yellow Trumpet. 
..-- Narcissus Alba Stella, lovely. 
....Narcissus Cynosure, very distinct. 

.. Narcissus Sir Watkin, immense flow- 
er, splendid 

...-Narcissus Mrs. Walter T. Ware, z 

splendid free flowering variety. . 


5 per cent. 
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Yellow 


Per Quantity Per Per 
500 Wanted TULIPS doz. 100 
...Fine Mixed Single $0.80 
..-Extra Fine Mixed Single 
.---Extra Fine Mixed Double 
‘extra ieine Mixed Parrotmesece mee 
.---Chrysolora, Fine Yellow 
..--Coleur Cardinal, Cardinal red, fine. . 
..--Keizerkroon, Red and Gold, splendid 
.-La Reine, Rosy White 
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...-Bouton d’Or, Yellow, late, splendid . 
.-Blushing Bride, late, Rose Pink, 
superb, and distinct 


may be deducted if cash is sent with order 


Per Quantity 


HYACINTHS—Cont’d Fer 


500 Wanted doz. 


$3.5 
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so. ..-.. Single Mixed, Red 


as 
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50 .-Single Mixed, Blue. ...-..-..- 
(ele) .-Single Mixed Miniature Bulbs. . 
..Lord Macaulay, best Red 
. -Charles Dickens, best Pink 
. -King of the Blues, best Dark Blue. . 
.- Queen of the Blues, best Light Blue . 3 
.La Grandesse, best White 
Sees 1. -Ida, best Yellow 
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CROCUSES 


...-Fine Mixed, not recommended. .... 
..--Baron yon Brunow, Dark Blue... . 
...-Grand Lilac, Lilac 

.-Mont Blanc, best White 

. -Sir Walter Scott, best striped 

.-Large Yellow, Mammoth Bulbs. .. .. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


.-Allium Neapolitanum 

.-Chionodoxa Lucille (Glory of the 
Snow) 

.-Iris, English Mixed 
-Iris, Spanish Mixed 
_ Tris, Japan Mixed 
.-Iris, German, named varieties 
. -Grape Hyacinth, Blues... 

eS _..Grape Hyacinths, White 

- Scilla Siberica, Blue, lovely for natur- 


..-Snowdrops, Single 
..Snowdrops, Giant 
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[For the purpose of reckoning dates, New York is 
generally taken as astandard. Allow six days’ difference 
for every hundred miles of latitude.] 


It Is Not Too Late 


AE TRUCE it may be somewhat of 

a shock to some people, there is still 
time to make a garden. Just because you 
did not do anything to the ground before 
the first week in July is no good excuse for 
letting it remain idle any longer. Of course, 
this is contrary to all popular notions, but 
if THE GARDEN Macazine has insisted on 
anything to the amateur gardeners, it has 
been the lesson of succession of crops and 
keeping up an interest in garden work all 
through the year. It is very poor garden- 
ing indeed to put all your plants and seeds 
into the ground during the first few days 
of spring, and then rest back contentedly 
because the garden “‘is made.” 

Did you ever stop to realize what you can 
do in planting vegetables in July? Prob- 
ably not. And even if you made a beginning 
in April, it is high time to consider what is 
going to happenin winter. You cansow now 
for winter supplies vegetables of all kinds 
except the long-seasoned, tropical ones. 

Plant all salads, including onions. . These 
onions will not be very large, but they will 
be good just the same. ; 

If you have facilities for watering, it is 


not too late for celery. It must be kept | 


growing constantly. Here is a list of all 
the vegetables that you can sow: 


Bush beans Lettuce Swiss chard 
Bush limas Onion Corn salad 
Brussels sprouts Early potatoes Water cress 
Carrot Rutabaga Endive 
Celery Turnip Kohlrabi 
Corn Pole beans Mustard 
Cress Beets Peas 
Cucumber Cabbage Radish 
Kale Cauliflower Spinach 


Herbs of all sorts 


The most important of these crops will be 
yielding from the end of August onward. 
We do not advise transplanting any- 
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thing at this time of year, but if circum- 
stances make it necessary it can be done by 
merely taking very great pains. Generally 
the smaller the plant the more easy it is to 
move at this time, because it can be moved 
with such a relatively large quantity of earth 
that its roots are never disturbed. Be sure 
to water thoroughly — very thoroughly — 
some few hours before moving anything that 
has to be taken up now, and water again 
when resetting. 


In the Flower Garden 


IQ EEF the faded flowers picked off as 


soon as the petals fall. This will 
prevent seed formation, which means more 
vigor to the plant and in the case of annuals 
induces a longer season of bloom. Keeping 
the garden cleaned up makes it much neater. 

There is plenty of time to sow seeds for 
late flowers. The earlier sowings will 
usually complete their growth before the 
season ends. By sowing now for succession 
the common dreariness of the season’s end 
could be avoided. 

Sow pansy, mignonette, and such like. 
There is no more showy and more easily 
grown flower than the pansy, and the im- 
proved strains which are offered by the best 
seedsmen are well worth the extra cost. 
The flowers are larger, better formed, and 
come in a multitude of bright, rich colors. 

Plant dahlia bulbs, putting in all that you 
may have left during the first week of July. 
Early planted bulbs which have made 
growth may need staking. Plant gladiolus 
bulbs for September flowers. Also sow 
freely all kinds of annuals where they are to 
bloom, selecting a cool and moist place. 

Seeds of hardy perennials may be sown 
any time during July if they can be gathered. 


§ ONE DOLLAR Firry CENTS A YEAR 
| FirreEEN CENTS A Copy 


If you want to have perennials flowering next 
year you must sow this year’s “‘new crop” 
seed during July or August — the earlier the 
better. Do this preferably in coldframes. 
See the article ‘Perennials that Bloom the 
First Year from Seed,” in March, 1907, 
GARDEN MAGAZINE. 

Plants that have been plunged outdoors 
in pots can be repotted and established for 
winter flowers. 

Now is the time to look out for geraniums 
that are to give flowers indoors during 
winter. Select young plants and see to it 
that they do not produce any flowers this 
summer. Pinch out all buds as soon as they 
are seen. 


Other Routine Work 


See that you have plenty of pots ready 
for use. 

Layer strawberry runners into 2-inch pots 
for setting in the beds in late summer or fall. 
Watch all the fruit trees and rigorously thin 
out the set. A normal set should be reduced 
from one-half to two-thirds. 

Look over the lawn, hoe out any mossy 
spots. Take note of the places and make a 
memorandum to underdrain them this fall. 

The most important routine operation 
in the garden during summer time is keeping 
the plants supplied with moisture. Culti- 
vation of the surface soil will accomplish a 
great deal, but succulent crops and fruits 
should have an abundance of water. Loss 
of water by surface evaporation can be pre- 
vented by cultivation and also, in the smaller, 
more succulent plants, by shading from the 
direct sun. 

Perhaps your lettuce “bolted” last year. 
Try shading it a bit with cheesecloth, keep- 
ing it cool and constantly growing. 


A hot-weather hint: shade lettuce and other “‘cool’’ plants with cheesecloth 
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The Right and Wrong Way to Plan a Garden—By W. Miller 3% 


YOU MUST NOT HAVE EVERYTHING YOU WANT, EVEN IF YOU CAN AFFORD IT— GET 
THE BEST ADVICE YOU CAN AND YIELD GRACEFULLY TO THE PERSON WHO KNOWS 


I HAVE lately spent another 

month visiting in gardens. 
I have been motoring, driy- 
ing, and walking, talking with 
owners, gardeners, and lands- 
cape designers, studying, 
browsing, and dreaming. I 
have seen hundreds of gar- 
dens with good features, 
dozens that were good as a 
whole, but oh! so few that 
completely satisfied the soul! 
I close my eyelids. Immedi- 
ately there arise gorgeous 
visions of these perfect gar- 
dens. And a great flame of 
desire leaps up within me, a 
yearning to share with others 
the secret of these lovely 
gardens. I know I have it, 
but alas! I can never tell it. 
To me it is all summed up 
in one word-—fiiness. That means every- 
thing to me; it probably conveys very little 
to you. 

Butif you will conjure up all the delight- 
ful qualities that a garden may have, you 
will find that fitness includes them all — 
harmony, proportion, personality, privacy, 
peace, mellowness, neatness, brilliancy, 
charm. Of all the people who have lived, 


The next consideration is how to use water to the best advantage. 


The first consideration in planning a garden is comfort—not show. A garden seat at 


Mr. Beal’s, Newburg, N. Y. 


the Greeks, in my opinion, best understood 
the art of living. Their rule of life was 
fitness, and their motto was, ‘‘Nothing too 
much.” Keep tight hold of this talisman. 
It will explain all the failures that we make 
and show how the perfect gardens are made. 

1. The perfect garden must fit the climate. 
Most of our gardens are misfits. Many of 
us make a feeble imitation of the tropics by 


The 


Kneeland garden at Lenox, Mass. 


depending too much on ten- 
der bedding plants, which 
leave the earth bare five- 
twelfths of the year. Instead, 
we should use hardy plants 
wherever possible. The 
wealthy squander fortunes on 
Italian gardens, but Italian 
marble crumbles in _ this 
climate and the broad-leaved 
evergreens of Italy —ilex, 
bay, and olive—are not 
hardy in our Northern States. 
They would better lavish their 
wealth on flowers because 
our summer is better adapted 
to them than the Italian. 
Beginners plant chiefly Euro- 
pean trees and shrubs, which, 
as a rule, are showier but short- 
lived. Experienced gardeners 
plant chiefly native material. 

2. The perfect garden must fit the soil. 
It is fighting nature to have a rose garden 
on sandy soil. It is fighting nature to try to 
grow rhododendrons in limestone. Nature 
has adapted boxwood to lime and dozens of 
fine flowers to sandy soil. If you have 
rocky soil, do not blast out the rocks and 
make a lawn; have a rock garden. Real- 
estate dealers sweep off every native tree 
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A water teature in the garden of Mrs. F. N. Doubleday, Mill Neck, Long 


Island 
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and bush. Yet these very plants can tell 
you more about the texture of your soil, 
the plant food and moisture in it, and its 
possibilities than the analyses of chemist and 
physicist. Study the wild growth on your 
land, and make it a feature of your garden 
and grounds. 

3. The perfect garden must fit the laws of 
design. The plan must be evident, but not 
too evident. There must be a sense of 
order, but not an overwhelming system. 
The garden should be connected with the 
house, not detached. There should be 
some symmetry, proportion, balance. The 
walks should be simple and direct, not 
intricate or inconvenient. These are not 
matters of private rights, taste, or fancy. 
They belong to the realm of law. 

4. The perfect garden must fit the per- 
sonality of the owner. Any rich man can 
hire a supreme artist and give him a free 
hand, but if a garden is merely a landscape 
architect’s garden you can recognize it 
every time. The wrong way to put one’s 
personality into a garden is to override the 
expert, for the laws of design cannot be 
violated. The right way is to give the Jand- 
scape designer every chance to study your 
personality — to learn what flowers you like 
and dislike, your favorite amusements and 
your ideals. He ought to see as much of 
your home life as a portrait painter. His 
job is to know you better than you know 
yourself, to blend your conflicting desires, 
to discern what you will like best ten years 
from now. 

5. Lhe perfect garden must fit the purse. 
A good rule is to spend ro per cent. of the 
total cost of a home on the outdoor features. 
But there must be many exceptions e.g., a 
cottage costing $1,000 may have an appro- 
priate garden at a cost of thirty cents for 
flower seeds. People of moderate means are 
tempted to spend too little and their places 
for gardening are in danger of looking 
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Hunnewell garden, Wellesley, Mass. Japanese yew in the foreground, kalmia at a distance 


This picture and the next illustrate the four things that age can give—size, shade, mellowness, associa- 
tions. The first three can be gotten quickly. (Mr. Magarge, Philadelphia) 
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Ancient box and venerable crepe myrtle in the 
Wade Hampton garden 
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thin, poor, stingy, tasteless, or sporty. The 
wealthy are tempted to spend too much and 
their gardens are in danger of being osten- 
tatious, unlivable, and soulless. A show 
garden for the present owner is not half so 
valuable as a garden that posterity will love. 
Aim to make a garden that your children 
will be able to preserve and will reverently 
cherish because it is full of your personality. 

In other words, the right spirit in garden- 
ing is the spirit of obedience to the laws of 
nature and art. The wrong spirit is the 
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your own way and these things will clash; 
do what is fittest and these things will blend. 

As Kipling says, every man should pray 
to be delivered from his heart’s desire. 

So far, I have been trying to illustrate 
the right and wrong spirit; now I shall try, 
to illustrate the right and wrong methods. 
I wish I could teil you how to make a per- 
fect garden, but I cannot. No magazine 
can tell you how to paint an exquisite pic- 
ture. No book can teach you how to com- 
pose a musical masterpiece. The best I can 
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shade is to plant trees inside a garden; the - 
right way is to have a pergola or summer- 
house. 

2. Use all the water you can—and with 
imagination. If possible, put in tile drains 
and sub-irrigate, because then you will be 
insured against drought and floods. When 
other gardens have more bare ground than 
foliage, yours will be luxuriant; when others 
are poor in flowers, yours will be rich. Have 
a well to furnish drinking-water, to water 
the plants, attract birds and butterflies and 


Rhododendrons are the most gorgeous of all garden plants—costiy to buy and plant and slow to grow, but cheap to maintain and attractive the year 


round. 


domineering spirit. Has it ever occurred 
to you, my wealthy friend, that money can- 
not buy a perfect garden? You can have 
your own way about everything, but do you 
realize that the surest way to fail is to follow 
your heart’s desire? Everything that you 
wish is opposed to something else that you 
wish. For instance, you ‘‘want lots of 
flowers,” 
trees.” If you have too many flowers, your 
garden will look new, ‘‘checker-boardy,” 
trivial. If you have large trees in the garden 
they will rob the flowers. Have everything 


but you also want ‘‘grand old’ 


do is to give a set of rules and these pictures. 
But neither can be taken literally. They 
merely illustrate the right and wrong spirit. 

1. Make your garden an outdoor living- 
room — not a place for show. Do not fill 
it with cold, hard, marble benches. Have 
a comfortable seat with a back to it where 
you can rest in comfort, enjoy the shade, 
watch the flowers, read a book, listen to 
the rain, or think. If possible have a tea- 
house or place to eat outdoors or a screened 
veranda free from mosquitoes and the 
typhoid fly. The wrong way to secure 


Estate of Prof. Charles Sprague Sargent, Director of the Arnold Arboretum 


reflect the flowers. If possible, have 
running water for the charm of its motion 
and the soothing quality of its sound. If 
you can afford a fountain, think more of 
water than of marble. Let the fountain 
suggest the magic of water, its coolness, its 
rainbows, its mists, its purity, its inherent 
color rather than imposing statuary and a 
paltry dribble. Do not have fake-antique 
well-curbs without water, dry-throated 
dragons, concrete mermaids, dying gladi- 
ators, iron boys and girls under umbrellas, 
or any ready-made designs. 
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A wild garden that should be charming for hundreds of years — Gen. Weld’s, 
Dedham. Pines, rhododendrons, euonymus. Beside a lake 


3. Get the effect of age quickly, but not by 
means of quick-growing trees. Shun Lom- 
bardy poplars, willows, silver maples, and 
all such trash, for they are short-lived. 
Instead, buy large specimens of red cedar, 
magnolia, and flowering dogwood — trees 
that are long-lived and will never grow too 
big. The precious things that age can 
give are grandeur, shade, mellowness, 
associations. The first three can be 
bought at a nursery or procured by the 
mover of big trees. Extra large box- 
wood or rhododendrons will give at once 
imposing size and mellowness. Extra 
large vines in pots will shade your pergola 
the first year. 

If you live in the South, plant live-oaks, 


and turn your back on the tempter who sug- 
gests water-oaks. 

4. Get an expert to make a general plan. 
The wrong way to begin is to rush impul- 
sively upon details. For example, it is wrong 


to begin with a catalogue and make a list of . 


your favorite flowers. It is wrong to begin 
with statues, wall fountains, or any 
“Junk.” It is wrong to set one’s heart on 
any one thing, e.g., an Italian garden, a 
Japanese garden, or a collection of standard 
roses, for they may not fit the climate and 
soil. Get the very best help you can. Es- 
chew ready-made plans. No first-class de- 
signer will make plans without seeing the 
property, because the perfect garden must 
grow right out of the soil. 


A seaside garden where gardens were thought impossible. Mrs. Wyckoff’s, 
Southampton, N.Y. The tall privet hedge is a famous windbreak 


5. Make fitness the supreme consideration 
—not heart's desire. The straight road to 
perfection is not through self-gratification, 
but through self-denial. Verily, it is easier 
for a camel to pass through a needle’s eye 
than for a rich man to make a perfect garden. 
“Oh, if I had only known enough to yield 
gracefully to the expert,’ sigh the past 
masters of gardening (such as Mr. W. C. 
Egan and Mrs. Francis King), “I should 
have saved so much money, so many humili- 
ating disappointments, and so many years 
of beauty!” Be warned! Garden design is 
a fine art, so get the best help you can. 
And if you cannot afford any, then study, 
study, study. And above all, see gardens, 
gardens, and still more gardens! 


Miss Sarah B. Fay’s rose garden at Woods Hole, famous for the new varie- 


ties that have originated there 


A garden that has found itself —just a simple border of hardy flowers set off 


by healthy old evergreens 
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The Peculiar Merits of the Blackberry—By Chas. E. Chapman, “%* 
THE LATEST AND THE LONGEST IN BEARING OF BERRY FRUITS—IMPROVED VARIETIES 
FOR THE HOME GARDEN THAT ARE LARGER AND MORE LUSCIOUS THAN THE WILD KIND 
HE newest of the berry crops to be brought into cultivation, need to be so rich as for the other small fruits. Too much 


the blackberry, is the last of the season’s small fruits. Did it ever 
occur to you how beautifully the berry fruits are distributed over so 
long a time? The strawberry comes first in the season, fol- 
lowed by the raspberries without any break and then the black- 
berries lengthen out the season till the orchard fruits are . 
ready; and I think the blackberry is about the best of the berry 
fruits, making a longer season in full bearing, usually lasting 
from a month to six weeks when once established. 

If we are to enjoy really good blackberries to-day, it is not safe 
to depend upon the wild berries; they do not seem to grow as 
they formerly did, as they have been too much sought after, 
and often there are scarcely any to be found. 

An acre of blackberries will yield (the third year 
after planting, on an 
average), one hun- 
dred bushels, which 
sell on the market 
for from ten to 
twelve cents per 
quart, or even more 
in some localities. 
Commercially they 
are as profitable a 

‘crop to grow as rasp- 

erries, and for the 
home are certainly 
more so. 

In its manner of 
growth the black- 
berry is similar in all re- 
spects to the red rasp- 
berry. There is a main 
root and from this hori- 
zontal roots grow in all 
directions. These hori- 
zontal roots have eyes 
from which suckers or 
new plants are sent up and 
a patch left to grow at will would 
soon become a thicket. 

Propagation is either by these sucker plants 
that grow up spontaneously or by root cuttings 
which are procured by taking up the horizontal 
roots of the plants that have become established 
and cutting them in pieces of about three inches 
in length either in the fall or spring. If this is done 
in the fall the pieces are packed in boxes with a 
layer of sand in the bottom slightly moistened, 
and then another layer of cuttings, and so on 
until the box is full) The box is then put away 
in a cool cellar until spring, when the pieces of 
root are ready to plant out if they have wintered 
well. But sometimes if the temperature is too 
warm there will be considerable loss by the cuttings rooting. 

I believe the better way is to wait until spring, and, when 
ready to plant the cuttings, take up the roots directly from the 
field and cut and plant them where they are to remain permanently. 
If desired, they may be planted in a furrow two or three inches 
apart. Let them grow one season and transplant the next 
spring, to where they are to remain permanently. Two inches 
is deep enough to cover them. If you are beginning the culture 
of the blackberry the best way is to procure your plants or cut- 
tings of some reliable nurseryman. 

The best ground for blackberries is a heavy clay loam, but they 
can be successfully .grown on a variety of soils, and it does not 
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fertilizer will make an excess of cane growth instead of fruit. Land 
that is fertile enough to grow a good crop of corn will grow a good 
crop of blackberries. The land should be previously cultivated 
for at least one year, and two are better. While there is no 
danger of getting too much cane growth on the raspberry, there 
is on the blackberry. If you are setting for family use dig 
holes with a shovel or spade, setting the plants about as deep 
as they stood in the nursery row, and about two feet apart, with 

a distance of six feet between the rows, or for field culture 

seven feet apart. 
\ Allow only two or three canes to grow from each one 
set; treat all others as weeds, and cut them out, 
unless you wish to have 
ae more plants, when you 

; can let some of them 

remain and they will 

be all right to set out 
the next spring. 

These sucker plants 

will do very well as 

a rule, but my prefer- 
. ence is for the root 

cuttings, as I think 

the root system is 
better distributed and 
plants are apt to be 
stronger. It is a good 
plan in garden culture 
to mulch heavily be- 
tween the rows and 
around the plants 
with marsh hay, leaves 
or any similar mate- 
rial, if it can be ob- 
tained; this will do 
away with cultivation 
in summer, and that 
means a good deal 
to most of us. In field culture this 
is not practical. The ground may be 

fertilized with commercial fertilizers or 
stable manure, ashes or hen manure. 

Plant as early in the spring as it is. possible 
to work the ground, but any time up to the 
tenth of May will do; but early setting is 
better, as the plants are surer to grow. The 
spring following the setting the canes should 
be pruned or shortened in. This consists in 
simply cutting off the ends of the laterals. And 
this is best done after the blossom buds have 
begun to show and then you can leave on as many 
of these as you wish. _ 

After the new canes have reached a height of eighteen 
inches nip off the tip with the thumb and finger, but if you have 
a large number it is better to use a pair of pruning shears as the 
work can be done very quickly, cutting off an inch or so of the tip 
of the cane. This causes laterals or side branches to form and 
the plant will grow in the form of a bush and be self-supporting, 
requiring no stakes or wires for support, whereas if the cane is not 
nipped it will grow up tall and spindling, and blow around and 
be in the way of cultivating. Some growers recommend delaying 
the nipping until the canes are three feet high, but then only a 
few laterals will grow up on the cane, the crop will not be as 
large, and the canes are more liable to be broken. 

- It is characteristic of some varieties to form most of the blosso 
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buds near the terminals of the laterals, with 
very few near the main cane, and in all 
varieties this tendency is sometimes noticed, 
so that if the pruning is done before the 
blossom buds form, you are liable to cut off 
nearly all the blossoms and will get but little 
fruit in consequence. Itis a safe plan to cut 
off about one-third of the bearing wood and 
this can only be determined by waiting until 
the blossom buds show and then you will 
know where to cut. As soon as possible after 
fruiting, cut out the canes that have fruited 
and burn them. To do this work I have 
found nothing better than an old mowing- 
machine knife nailed on a piece of rake 
handle about four or five feet long. Have 
the knife ground sharp and the work may be 
done very easily, but you will need to wear 
gloves when doing this to protect the hands 
from the sharp spines on the canes. After 
this work is done all that is necessary to do is 
to keep the ground well cultivated and free 
from grass and weeds. The subsequent 
treatment is the same each year. 

As to varieties, I select from the best these 
few, which I know by experience to be good: 

Snyder, a strong grower and hardy; very 
productive; fruit of fair quality, but small. 

Ancient Briton, a vigorous grower, very 
hardy and productive. The quality is better, 
and the fruit larger than in the Snyder. 

Minnewaski, Erie and Lawton are all 
large-fruited varieties and very much alike. 
They are moderate producers of high 
quality fruit and when fully ripe have no 
core. Erie is the largest of all. 

Eldorado is the most popular at the present 
time. I prefer it, if only one variety is set, 
to any of the others, either for home use or 
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Root-cutting plants can be depended upon to have 
a good root system and to transplant well 


market. It covers a long season, the fruit 
is large and quality good and the sweetest 
of all. 

The old Kittatinny is an extremery large 
berry and of exquisite quality, but it is little 
grown now on account of rust, which attacks 
the canes and spoils the crop. 

Very like the real blackberry is the dew- 
berry, or “‘low blackberry.” Though many 
varieties have been cultivated from time 
to time, there is only one, the Lucretia, 
grown to any extent. While the black- 
berry grows similarly to the raspberry, on 
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an upright cane, the dewberry runs or trails 
on the ground and soon mats thickly 
unless restricted. It also differs from the 
blackberry in that it does not throw up 
suckers as do the blackberry and red rasp- 
berry, but propagates from the tips, taking 
root like the blackcap raspberry. Plants 
should be set any time in April or the first 
part of May in the Northern States, and 
earlier in the South. Set them about three 
inches deep, leaving on about a foot of the 
cane to handle them by. They do best in 
a sandy loam. Make the rows seven feet 
apart and put the plants five feet apart in 
the row for either garden or field culture. 

For the first two years potatoes or any 
other low-growing crop may be planted 
between the rows. Keep the ground well 
cultivated and free from weeds, cultivating 
the same way to keep the vines straight 
in the row to a width of about two 
feet. In spring trim the canes to about four 
feet in length. Drive stakes two feet high 
in the row every fifteen feet. Staple a wire 
on top; then tie the bearing canes to wires. 
In this way the fruit is easily gathered and 
will be clean, leaving the ground clear 
for the new canes for next year’s fruiting. 
The first year after planting you will get 
some fruit, the second year a fair yield, 
and the third year a full crop. The vines 
will continue to bear for eight or ten years 
before they begin to fail. 

The fruit is jet black and of the finest 
quality, being without core when fully ripe, 
and fully as large as the largest blackberry 
grown. The plant is also very productive. 
In season it is from a week to ten days earlier 
than the earliest blackberry. 


By proper pruning to keep the plants bushy, stakes can be done away with. Wait until the blossom buds show before pruning 


What to Do with the Old Bulbs—By Luke J. Doogue, 


Massa- 
chusetts 


DO NOT DIG UP AND THROW AWAY BULBS THAT WERE PLANTED LAST FALL, BUT CURE THEM FOR PLANT- 
ING IN OCTOBER —THE PROPER WAY TO HANDLE THEM AND ACTUALLY INCREASE YOUR STOCK YEAR BY YEAR 


| aad as it is to keep 
the hardy Dutch 
bulbs—that is, tulips, 
hyacinths, and narcissus, 
and especially the two first 
named—from year to year, 
mostamateurs saddle them- 
selves with unnecessary ex- 
pense by digging them up 
and throwing them away 
after they have done flower- 
ing, and then buying new 
ones to plant out the fol- 
lowing October. If you 
want purely bedding ef- 
fects, where every bulb 
should be of uniform size 
and quality and you are 
only dealing with small 
quantities, it will certainly 
be best to buy afresh each season, getting 
selected bulbs of first size. But for ordi- 
nary border planting you can keep them 
over from year to year and increase your 
stock by avery simple method. 

The great secret of successful bulb culture 
is to leave them alone after flowering and let 
the foliage ripen fully. Do not be in a hurry 
to disturb them until the foliage has become 
distinctly yellowed and begins to shrivel. 
When the foliage shows these conditions, 
it is a sign that the bulb has ripened and 
growth has ceased for the season; it can now 
be lifted from the ground without suffering 
any damage. Indeed, by proper handling, it 
will be improved. 

Some time, during the present month 
generally, it will be safe to lift tulips and 
hyacinth bulbs and spread them out in an 
" airy, shaded place to dry. Do not place 
them in full sunshine, but outdoors under 
the shade of trees or in the shelter of a build- 
ing. Let them ripen or cure here. When the 
foliage is entirely withered, curing will be 
complete. They can then be stored away 
in boxes in a cool place where there is plenty 


After drying, store the bulbs, loosely packed, in shallow boxes put in a shaded place 


of fresh air and free circulation. Every- 
thing depends on keeping them properly 
now. In a damp, badly ventilated place 
they will usually rot. In an overheated, 
excessively dry place, such as a furnace 
room, they will be completely shriveled. 
Keep them in a normal temperature and 
leave them until the fall. 

In September, when garden work outdoors 
has generally ceased, will be time to attend 
to the bulbs. They can then be cleaned. 
The old stems will be perfectly dry and will 
crumble to dust as the bulbs are rubbed 
through the fingers. Clean them thor- 
oughly and assort them into sizes, removing 
any little offsets, which may be treated 
separately by growing on for flowering size 
later. The cleaned, selected bulbs can be 
replanted in exactly the same way as the new 
stock imported from Holland. The small 
offsets should be planted in rows and treated 
exactly like the larger bulbs, and in time they 
will attain flowering size. Narcissus bulbs 
are best left alone for three or four years, and 
then, when they are disturbed, should be 
lifted in August and replanted as soon as 


possible. They can ‘be 
held out longer, but a great 
deal in vigor is gained by 
early planting. 

Bulbs that are planted in 
the lawn can be lifted in 
exactly the same way for 
replanting, if it is thought 
that the foliage will become 
unsightly during the 
summer, or they may be 
allowed to remain where 
they are, provided the lawn 
is not cut over so that the 
foliage is removed before 
there are signs of ripening. 
It is perfectly practical, if 
the room is wanted earlier, 
to lift the bulbs soon after 
flowering, heeling them in 
lightly to ripen in a shaded place in the gar- 
den. The one principle in bulb-growing and 
the only thing to be remembered is that the 
bulb cannot produce flowers next year unless 
it is allowed to grow naturally this season and 
mature its full growth before any attempt is 
made to dry it off and store it. 

Forced bulbs that have been taken out 
from pots or flats and put into the garden 
border after flowering can be depended upon 
to recover if left alone, and the second year 
from forcing can be handled in exactly the 
same way as the other bulbs. 

For storing, the best arrangement is to have 
the bulbs in shallow boxes or flats about 
two inches deep, with plenty of ventilation 
at the bottom, the boxes themselves being 
piled one on top of the other, but separated 
by supporting pieces so that the air can 
circulate freely at all times. In sorting out 
the bulbs for replanting, remember that the 
best bulbs are the heaviest in comparison to 
their size —not necessarily the largest. 
A healthy bulb can be recognized very 
quickly by the dry, clean, glowing appear- 
ance of the outer skin. 


Look out for any diseased bulb and 
destroy it 


When drying is complete, sort bulbs to sizes and clean off all dirt and 


rubbish and any little offsets 
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Put away each variety separately in 
an ordinary temperature 


Planning Adjoining Lots as One—By C. L. Meller, 


North 
Dakota 


NOT A COMMUNITY OR PARK IDEA, BUT A PRACTICAL SOLUTION OF TREATING SMALL LOTS THAT GIVES 
SCOPE FOR BROAD TREATMENT AND YET EACH PART RETAINS THE INDIVIDUALITY OF ITS OWNER 


4) ee trouble with theregulation ‘“‘city 
. lot,” from the garden amateur’s point 
of view, is that it is too small, too much 
hemmed in and deprived of both air and 
sunshine. This may be obviated by treat- 
ing all the yards as one park, but that 
too often fails to please because individ- 
uality is killed, and all places look alike. 

But adjoining lots may be 
so planned and planted that 


front and to both sides, yet a firm, com- 
paratively dry surface is obtained during wet 
weather. 

Back of the drive extends the main shrub- 
bery border, encompassing in a semi-circular 
outline a grass plot just large enough for a 
croquet lawn. ‘To this each party also con- 


tributed an equal share, and this is the full 


been used for the most part, primarily to con- 
form to the limitations of the climate. Fur- 
thermore, experience has shown, as regards 
berried shrubs for winter effect, that native 
material fruits more abundantly and holds 
its berries more persistently than exotics. 
Naturally enough, as the gardener, who a 
few years ago was a complete novice in the 
art, grows more proficient 


7) 


he may wish to change some 


width, about five feet, was 
contributed by each owner. 
The driveway was put in 
to obviate the necessity of driving over the 
grass in unloading fuel and to facilitate 
the removal of garbage, ashes and garden 
rubbish, for the property is without an 
alley. The drive affords ample turning 
space for the largest wagon. It is annually 
coated with ashes mixed with cinders. The 
drainage is very slight from the rear to the 


These two lots 


are planned as one, yet are quite distinct, 
opportunity to indulge his own fancy in plants 


extent of the codperation. The shrubbery 
not only screens the kitchen gardens to 
either side, but likewise affords an excellent 
background for the flower bed as seen from 
the sidewalk. The massing and locating 
of the shrubs at this part of the lots, more- 
over, adds a suggestion of depth not to be 
gained by other means. Native shrubs have 
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and each owner has 
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In front of each group of 
native roses a golden elder 
flaunts its yellow, perhaps a 
color somewhat too pronounced, but by no 
means a discordant element, as staghorn 
sumachs with their large, dark green foliage 
tone it down. Bordering the sumach a 
short row of Van Houtte’s spirea bend their 
graceful sprays of white. Their foliage con- 
trasts prettily, both in shade and outline, with 
that of the sumachs. Next to the sumachs 
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stands a mock orange. A native thorn could 
here be substituted advantageously as a better 
background to the hydrangea in front. That 
dark, lustrous green of our native hawthorns 
would act as an excellent foil to the large 
white masses of the hydrangea. Nor lacks 
the hawthorn a flower and a pretty red min- 
iature apple-like berry. On the other hand, 
it does not possess the fragrance or the pro- 
lific white bloom of the mock orange. It 
must be further admitted that the flowers 
and the lighter foliage of a mock orange 
do not contrast badly with the sumach’s 
darker, heavier green. Dogwood, Russian 
golden willow and Tartarian honeysuckle 
back a row of peonies. The dogwood and 
the willow, with their red and golden bark 
respectively, are for winter cheer. In front 
to either side stands a specimen blue spruce. 
Annuals and bulbs are further employed 
to bring variety and fragrance into the 
planting. In the matter of fragrance, the 
owner of the garden is especially fond of 
nicotiana, which he plants most everywhere. 

Angular, granite stones of irregular size 
mark the end of the drive, encircle the flower 
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bed and border the fern beds in front of the 
houses. This free use of stone might not be 
as appropriate elsewhere, however; here in the 
Red River valley, an extensive area totally 
devoid of any kind of rock, stones have an 
interest they do not possess ordinarily. 
The vegetable gardens to each side do not 
intrude, being for the most part so well 
screened that each owner can plant therein 
what he pleases without marring the gen- 
eral scheme. So we find the garden to the 
east devoted mainly to vegetables and straw- 
berries, while the other garden is given over 
more to annuals and herbs, all the difference 
between a man’s and a woman’s garden. 
The lilac hedge which has been started to 
the east will eventually provide a cooling 
barrier, fragrance in spring and a_back- 
ground of green in fall, while other shrubs 
‘and trees are bare. The bed of roses and 
lilies adjoining the hedge not only helps 
to screen the garden, but likewise produces 
an attractive picture when viewed from the 
sidewalk. A passerby looking between the 
houses will perceive just enough of the garden 
to know that they are there, while the drive, 
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flower bed and shrubbery being dominant 
features, will produce the lasting impression. 
This is as it should be, the glimpse of the 
kitchen gardens adding a touch of intimacy, 

Though the scheme as a whole is a unit, 
still there is individuality in the spacious 
lawns. Note how much more one is planted 
than the other. The cut-leaved birch and 
Colorado blue spruce bring in the personal 
element, and all things considered they are 
fairly well placed. The fence clad with Vir- 
ginia creeper takes autumn into account, while 
during the summer it affords a good back- 
ground for the row of dwarf nasturtiums that 
are sometimes planted along the front of it. 

A small plot has also been set aside for a 
wild garden where one of the boys of the 
house has succeeded in establishing quite a 
number of the modest denizens of the wood- 
lands. The lad has worked up an abiding 
enthusiasm, keeps his garden spot in excel- 
lent condition, and incidentally derives con- 
siderable instruction as well as pleasure from 
his pursuit and cultivation of wild flowers. 
His pastime may point the way to a life’s work, 
for the lad loves and appreciates his plants. 


Making the Most of Those Rocks—By H. S. Adams, %% 


Pee Englishman’s joy in the rock 

garden is at last being more than 
faintly echoed in this country. It is a 
welcome note in the wholesome increase of 
interest in rural life, for the rock garden 
has quite as much of a charm of its own out 
‘of doors as a collection of miniatures has 
indoors; those who wax enthusiastic over 
alpines would say rather more. This move- 
ment is, however, not unfraught with the 
danger that the American amateur, ever 
seizing with avidity any fresh element of 
novelty in the broad field of gardening, 
may rush blindly down a pathway full of 
pitfalls. Unless one is in a position to give 
a carte blanche order to an expert in rock- 
gardening — and then one _ practically 
changes from an amateur to a professional 
by proxy — there is much reading to be 
done, much observing of the experience of 
those who have solved the problems, before 
it is safe to go ahead along lines other than 
the very simplest. And even then nature’s 
own secret of the rock garden must be learned 
from the great volume that is always open 
to all who have eyes to see. 

The simplest lines to proceed along in 
the initial venture into rock gardening being 
the utilization of the rocks on one’s place, 
why not just take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity that lies closest at hand? There are 
plenty of such opportunities, in all conscience. 
True not every one has rocks in his very 
dooryard, and the length and breadth of 
many a large place there is none at all; but 
no end of country land owners will allow 
that they have enough and to spare. 

Now a bare rock is not necessarily un- 
sightly; it is frequently quite the reverse. 
Yet, more especially if it be by a roadside, 
a rock, or a group of rocks, has, even in the 


best of natural circumstances, a greater 
glory if to its gray or brown there be added 
a touch of some brighter hue. It may be only 
a clambering vine that adds a brief enchant- 
ment of red or yellow to a long enchantment 
of green, or it may be so little as one nestling 
plant of transient floral beauty; but it raises 
a smile on the bit of nature that you call your 
own. 

Out on Long Island a rock that would 
have been somewhat difficult to move has 
been left by a newly-created wayside. As 
rocks go it is far from handsome, so a man 
who knew how to make the most of it planted 
close to it, on two sides, an irregular patch 
of the common pink creeping phlox, just as 
nature might do herself down Georgia or 
Kentucky way. Of a May day that bold 
bit of color is nothing short of refreshing 
when, from far down the road, it just comes 
into view. Were it the yellow of gold tuft, 
the blue of wild sweet William or the white 
of rock cress it would be none the less 
refreshing. Across the sound, on a rocky 
railroad bank, masses of the familiar wild 
pink have been made to carry out, by either 
accident or design, the same idea on a com- 
paratively vast scale—to the delight of 
some of the commuters, who watch for it 
every spring. 

Tor growing around the base of rocks, or 
in natural or artificial pockets on and be- 
tween them, there is an embarrassment of 
riches to choose from. The white and 
lilac creeping phloxes are preferred by many 
to the pink, and the latter’s color may be 
prolonged by planting Phlox amena and 
Phlox Ibota as well. Then there are both 


the blue and the white bugle, silver chick- 
weed, all the low growing veronicas, three 
or four kinds of stonecrop, the creeping 


thyme, leadwort,; hardy candytuft, alum 
root, dead nettle, several of the saxifrages, 
Carpathian harebell, periwinkle, coltsfoot, 
foam flower, soapwort, the creeping double 
buttercup, Greek valerian, rest harrow, 
stanwort and rock rose, to name only a 
part of the dwarf, or dwarfish, hardy plants 
that weave of themselves a carpet as they 
spread over the ground or rock. 

Desirable, too, are such low plants and 
bulbs of different habit as the gorgeous 
Lychnis Haageana, the wild red and yellow 
columbine, harebell, adonis, hardy primrose, 
the wild bleeding heart, Dutchman’s 
breeches, tulips, snowdrop, grape hyacinth 
and scilla. By, or near some large rocks 
one may always place some of the taller 
plants like iris, Oswego tea, leopard’s bane, 
St. John’s-wort, blackberry lily, foxglove, 
red pentstemon, rose loosestrife, coronilla 
and the several day lilies. Whatever, in 
short, is both hardy and tolerably robust, 
does not bear double flowers, and, finally, 
can be made to look as if it were growing 
naturally, is good material. 

One kind of plant, or two or three with 
different periods of bloom, is best for an 
isolated rock. When there is a group of 
rocks an admirable opportunity for fine 
color contrasts is afforded. In either case 
the planting should be, for the most part, in 
colonies and in anything but orderly fashion. 
The soil should, of course, be made good 
where it is not so already and care taken that 
in shallow pockets the earth does not dry 
out. There ought to be no bare ground, 
which means that there will have to be 
frequent watch lest the grass encroach more 
than just farenough. Nor are all plants for 
all rocks; fully shaded rocks demand shade- 
loving plants. 
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Having a Garden in Alaska—By Carlyle Ellis, i 


MARKED EXTREMES OF TEMPERATURE, EXCESSIVE SUNSHINE IN SUMMER AND CONTRADICTORY CONDITIONS THAT UP- 
SET EASTERN GARDEN IDEAS, AND YET PRODUCE WONDERFUL RESULTS IN 


eee are few parts of Alaska’s 590,000 
square miles so far entered by white 
men that will not produce some sort of gar- 
den. One must except, of course, the occa- 
sional glaciers and the frequent mountain 
tops, but in the valleys, from the southerly 
coast — where there is one set of conditions 
—to the great interior plateau — where 
there is another quite different — and even 
well beyond the arctic circle many of our 
common flowers and vegetables flourish. 

The variations in climate are striking. 
All along the 3,000 miles of southern coast 
the rainfall is heavy —from 100 to 150 
inches a year. The summers are pleasantly 
cool and the winter temperature seldom goes 
much below zero. In the interior the seasons 
are dry. Rainfall is from ten to thirty inches 
a year, the summer days warm and the win- 
ters so still and dry that the constant low 
temperature is not an inconvenience. The 
proportion of snowfall in these two areas 
is about one foot to six. 

There are also local variations in each of 
these areas that are distinctly marked. 
In the great Tanana valley of the interior, 
which seems destined for a big agricultural 
future, there is one region warmed by sub- 
terranean hot springs where the vegetation 
is almost sub-tropical. Corn and melons 
easily mature here and bring enormous 
prices. One dollar apiece for muskmelons, 
as an instance, is the minimum. 

The one growing factor common to all 
Alaska, and not found in any part of the 
United States, is the abundance of daylight 


in summer. On the Coast from the middle 
of May till well into August there is no real 
darkness and in clear weather the sun shines 
twenty hours of the twenty-four. As one 
goes north this condition is still more marked. 
At Fairbanks, on the Tanana, an annual 
event is the midnight baseball game on June 
2tst. At Circle, where there are excellent 
gardens, the sun never quite disappears for 
three months. 

This great gift of sunlight does magical 
things to the plants. The last frosts are 
over in the valleys by the first of June, and 
there follows a mad rush of the sap. The 
orderly succession of more placid climes 
is almost forgotten and there is a sort of pell- 
mell Marathon for maturity that is at first 
somewhat disconcerting to the newly arrived 
gardener. ‘There is compensation, however, 
in the fact that a large majority of things go 
right on blooming till the frost comes, late 
in September. 

Most travelers and a majority of the new 
settlers see only the gardens of the Coast belt, 
for it is on the coast that Alaska is making 
its most rapid progress. These gardens 
flourish amazingly with the combination of 
much moisture and daylight. I am espe- 
cially fond of the gardens of Valdez. There is 
something about the black soil of Valdez, 
where it covers the lower end of the glacial 
moraine that slides flatly into the tides, 
which will not produce a lawn. Instead, 
it gets a deep, fuzzy covering of mare’s tail, 
or of chickweed. So the Valdezians gener- 


ally turn the entire yard into a productive 


A typical home at Valdez, Alaska, where garden art seems to lead that of building 
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RAPID DEVELOPMENT OF VEGETABLES 


area, growing lettuce and poppies and cress 
and mignonette in the foreground, with cab- 
bages, hardy chrysanthemums, potatoes and 
peonies in the back, with a border of nas- 
turtiums and radishes down the side. There 
is something enchantingly naive, effective and 
sensible about the plan. Here is a people 
for whom utilitarianism and beauty go hand 
in hand—nay! are inseparably blended, 
unrecognizable as separate conditions. 

Anyway, my favorite Alaskan garden is 
in Valdez. It covers half an acre with a 
tiny box of a cabin in the centre, quite a gem 
of a place, with a background of big cotton- 
woods and the sort of an interior that goes 
with a garden that blooms like magic. On 
one side of the walk was a hedge of deep 
crimson sweet peas, of sturdy four-foot 
growth, that seemed always to need picking. 
On the other a deep border of nearly black 
Oriental poppies, and beyond that a bed of 
the common poppy, of many hues. Flaming 
nasturtiums climbed up the unpainted cor- 
ner of the house, roses bloomed by the step, 
and in many nooks and corners all about 
one found unexpectedly a score of old-time 
friends. The flowering tobacco (Nicotiana 
sandere) found congenial soil and air, and 
its great clusters of flowers shed their night- 
fragrance lavishly in the cool Alaskan half- 
dusk. The mignonette spikes were three 
inches long and the nasturtiums seemed too 
busy making flowers to leaf. Beside the 
poppies were experimental rows of lettuce, 
kohl-rabi, cress and parsley, broken by a 
brilliant bed of asters in full bloom in August, 
though grown from seed outdoors. On the 
other side were the root crops and the peas 
in full bearing, bordered by a heavily bear- 
ing hedge of red currants —the wild red 
currants of Alaska transplanted and all 
crimson. with fine-flavored fruit. 

If I were going to have a garden in Alaska, 
I should give much space and special care to 
the cultivation of the native berries. At one 
time and in one small valley I picked ripe 


specimens of fifteen different sorts of edible , 


wild berries. Combined, they made a 
unique and most excellent dish. 

The problems met with in the develop- 
ment of this garden in Valdez are practically 
those of the entire coast. The character- 
istic soil is a black loam, often so rich in 
organic matter as to benefit greatly by heavy 
dressings of lime. Much of this soil requires 
no manuring for several years, but where the 
morainal gravels of localities like Seward are 
the basis considerable building up is required. 

Potatoes are the staple crop of Valdez 
and elsewhere. The heavy rainfall makes 
it advisable to plant whole seed and it also 
makes it difficult to grow mealy tubers. 

All the root crops do well in the North 
and their treatment there has no distinctive 
features. At Seward I saw flat Dutch 
turnips germinated outdoors the second 
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Twenty-five miles south of the Arctic Circle, at Circle City. Over $4,000 worth of produce was sold from 
this garden in one season 


week in June, now two months old, six 
inches in diameter, and of the very finest 
quality. Radishes grew several times their 
normal size without losing quality. 

Cabbages and cauliflower must be 
started indoors fairly early for the Northern 
climate but they transplant readily with- 
out setback and mature at a great rate, 
very large and delicious heads, free from 
scars; for slugs and cabbage butterflies 
have not yet reached Alaska, nor has the 
potato beetle. 

One of the surest and finest’ of Alaskan 
garden crops is green peas. They make an 
enormous growth and go on lossoming (if 
planted outdoors by the middle of May) 
from the first of August till frost. Beans, 
however, do not mature on the coast at all, 
though they are brought to blossom. ‘This 
is one of the most puzzling things I have 
found about Alaskan gardens, but every 
coast report was the same. In the interior 
they grow all right. 

It is customary for every Alaskan with a 
garden to make an annual try with tomatoes; 
but it is an event when they ripen on the 
coast. Corn is impossible, but there are a 
dozen other things that succeed — parsley, 
the cresses, kohl-rabi, endive, spinach, rhu- 
barb, onions, kale and lettuce. This last is 
always a wonderful crop. I saw heads in 
Valdez, the tender, solid hearts of which 
were ten inches across and the full heads 
twice that. Rhubarb, too, is a most prolific 
grower. In all these cases there seemed 
no unusual conditions to meet. Germina- 
tion was not more uncertain than in New 
York, and, of course, there was never need of 
water, while the morainal subsoil offered 
good drainage everywhere. 

There seems an added intensity to the 
colors of the garden flowers. This is true 
also of the Alaskan wild flowers. One 
finds great fields above the timber line 
of the hills in which the lavish mixture of 
color and forms, all furiously blooming at 
once, could not have been increased by thor- 


A Valdez front yard with California poppies as 
substitute for a grass lawn 
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oughly plowing and cultivating and broad- 
casting with a careful mixture of flower 
seeds. In whole acres there did not seem to 
be a single plant without conspicuous bloom. 
And the mixture of colors was not at all 
according to modern standards of taste. 
There was none of that ingenious massing 
of shades that nature so frequently accom- 
plishes further south and sometimes in Alaska. 
In these fields there was no dominant 
color, unless it were the scarlet haze of 
the columbine that rose a foot above the 
general level. Alaskan flowers are notable, 
however, for the strength and variety of 
their blues. The dominant color of the 
territory is cool blue and its flowers for 
some mysterious reason follow this note 
with effective insistence. I have never 
seen such intensely blue forget-me-nots 
as grew abundantly over the mountain- 
sides near Seward. 

Yet one does not see any attempt at a wild 
garden anywhere in Alaska. These folks 
from home seem to want reminders of other 
lands than this, however much they like it, 
and one sees more old-fashioned New Eng- 
land gardens than Alaskan. 

One of the most effective instances of 
massed color in nature that I have seen 
occurs on some of the great gray glacial 
moraines of Alaska. These moraines are 
often miles in extent, flat, barren wildernesses 
of whiteish boulders and gravel, scoured each 
year by the overflows. Yet out on them one 
sees islands of pure glowing scarlet. They 
are patches of the familiar fire-weed, the only 
plant that has the courage to grow in those 
soilless wastes. Once in a while our human 
gardeners do almost as well as this. One 
woman of Valdez solves the problem of a 
front lawn by broadcasting the orange- 
yellow California poppy over every foot 
of it. Her yard was one glow of sunlight 
for three months. 

We think of Alaska as exclusively a man’s 
country, which it is no longer. It is, for the 
most part, the women of Alaska who are 
the garden makers, as they are the home- 
makers. 


The front yards at Fairbanks are ablaze with color 
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A Pictorial Study of Garden Entrances 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE FOUR PRINCIPAL TYPES AND THEIR VARIATIONS, WITH SUGGESTIVE 
SETTINGS FOR EACH—COMBINATIONS OF THE STYLES ARE OFTEN THE MOST EFFECTIVE 


(Pere garden entrance serves two pur- 
poses: primarily it marks the passing 
from the outland to the more intimate 
enclosure about the house, and secondly 
it serves to extend the architectural features 
as a sort of advance guard. The appear- 
ance of both house and _ garden is 
improved. The types and their main 
subdivisions may be tabulated thus: 


1. REGULAR GATE, IRON OR WOOD 


a. Piers, wood B. Piers, brick 
c. Piers, concrete p. Piers, stone 
E. Piers, concealed in hedge 


2. THE ARBOR OR ARCH 


a. Iron B. Rustic branches 
c. Wood lattice p. Growing plants 


3. THE SUMMER-HOUSE 


A. Rustic, usually wood x. Formal, usually stone 


; i 4 fi 4. FORMAL, STRUCTURE 5 x i s e 
The formal iron gate with stone piers fits the city The wood gate is often used in conjunction with 


house a. Piers B. Steps the arch 


eA thy, 


Formal treatment of steps accentuated by the The arch, but approaching the true summer-house. Informal treatment of steps flanked by wild plant- 
columnar evergreens Much improved by vines ing. A picturesque style 


The formal summer-house combined with steps. Effective for small open The stone piers are the feature here and harmonize with the lines of the 
lawns, giving a positive viewpoint avenue beyond 
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The simple masonry arch and wall, effectually fram- The summer-house of wood lattice is pretty, but Ornate masonry arch and gate, which seem to need 
ing the vista beyond needs constant repairs more formal support than the hedge gives 


A live hedge may be trained into the arch form and is always in keeping with Rustic wood arches are the simplest forms of garden furniture. They are too 
a garden often made grotesque, however 


| 
| 
] 
| 
The simplest sort of entrance, where you merely enter. Itisan adaptation of the hedge and gate (which is absent) i 
} 
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Wee you take a tramp into the wild, 
and either don’t want to be bothered 
with a basket or are not sure that you will 
have any plants to bring home, just fold a 
trowel inside of a newspaper and let it go at 


that. The package is then not troublesome 
going, and if you happen to have any plants to 
bring home, all you have to dois towrap them, 
with the trowel, in the newspaper.—B. G. 


During the past three years I have wasted 
much time and some money in buying and 
planting things which were either unfitted 
to the climate. or to the location, soil, etc., 
in which they were placed. In order to 
avoid such mistakes beginners should read 
assiduously some good garden publication, 
and should also send to their state agricultural 
departments or colleges for bulletins. There 
are some plants and trees that will endure 
intense heat, bitter cold and even neglect, 
and there are others that will endure one or 
more of these drawbacks. — J. T. B. 


There are, or there were ten years ago, 
a few good plants of Himalayan rhodo- 
dendrons in Golden Gate Park, San 
Francisco. I gave them to the Park thirty 
years or so ago, and they prospered amaz- 
ingly. Ido not know of any others growing 
in the open ground in the United States, 
although it is probable they exist in other 
parts of California where I should think that 
they would do well. I am afraid that these 
rhododendrons will not prove successful out 
of doors in any part of Eastern North America, 
as they do not stand cold or limestone soil. 
It is a pity, for among these rhododendrons 
are some of the most beautiful of all garden 
shrubs and trees. — C. S. SARGENT, Mass. 


I have found it is a mistake to buy plants, 
especially evergreens, from a nursery a-long 
distance away. ‘This spring I bought some 
young pines and cedars from one of the best 
houses in America, but instead of being three 
days on the road at the farthest, or two as they 
should have been, the express company did not 
deliver them for six days, and the roots had 
begun to dry. I have looked after those trees 
and given them as careful attention as could be 
expected by the heir apparent to the Russian 
throne, but I can see already that it is “love’s 
labor’s lost,” and I had better have thrown 
them away and sent for more. So, if you have 
a good nursery near home you had better 
patronize it, and a small nursery may send 
you as good plants as a large one.—J. T. B. 
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When the last light snows came perhaps 
you noticed that there were spots on your 
grounds where the fail was either thin or left 
a bare patch. Perhaps it was the south side 
of a tree trunk. Keep those spots in mind 
when you plant crocus, snowdrops and 
scilla in the grass. It is hard lines when 
you want to get up to have to punch a hole 
in the bedclothes. — H. S. A. 


In reading the May number of THE Gar- 
DEN Macazine, I came across Mr. Royden 
E. Tull’s note on bagging grapes, and feel 
that I can give. him a few points. We 
have bagged ours for years, though we spray; 
yet without the bags the fruit is of a success. 
Last summer we bagged twenty-two hun- 
dred; we grow them for our own pleasure. 
and have some fine examples. We simply 
fold the bag and pin it. It is not necessary 
to tie it, nor to puncture it to enable water 
to escape—it will by evaporation— and 
spiders and various other insects are apt 
to discover the smallest opening; we pin ours 
as closely as possible, without pressure of 
the stony eV ERSaa |e Dl Z 


I feel as though I had gained a point in 
naturalizing small bulbs (scilla, crocus, 
and snowdrop), which is worth telling. 
Lifting up a piece of sod and placing the 
bulbs underneath was never very satisfac- 
tory, and making a hole in the sod with a 
pointed stick seemed to compact the earth 
around it too much; so last fall I took an iron 
pipe with an inch bore and drove this into 
the sod to a depth a little below that at 
which the scilla, crocuses, or snowdrops were 
to be set. When the pipe was withdrawn 
with the soil contained in the bore an inch 
hole was left with the surrounding soil in its 
native condition. A small cushion of well- 
prepared compost was put into the bottom 
of the hole for the bulb to rest on and. the 
hole was filled with more compost. The 
handle of the hammer with which the 
pipe was driven into the ground served as 
a means to push the dirt out of the bore 
whenever it became clogged—a frequent 
occurrence. A strong wooden mallet is best, 
for an iron hammer will split the top of 
the pipe. —C. L. M. 


I am enclosing herewith a picture of an 
unusual sight in lowa — tulips in bloom with 
the ground covered with snow. It snowed 


here in Burlington April 17th, and upon see- 
ing the tulip bed I thought it might be 
interesting to others. The best part of the 
picture is that the tulips are not going to be 
hurt in the least by the snow. —F. E., Jr. 
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Nearly all the climbing roses in the vicinity 
of Chicago were winter-killed last winter, 
even those “‘strawed,” etc. But mine were 
boxed and covered with dry leaves and sur- 
vived in good condition. Beds of Conrad 
L. Meyer, in which the plants were several 
years old and unprotected, were killed to 
the ground. Young plants set out the 
previous spring came through all right. 
My climbing rose, Cumberland Belle, now 
over fifteen years old and never protected, 
was killed to the ground. — W. C. E. 


Many people in this country, when they 
begin to beautify their home grounds, go to 
the woods and dig up the small pines and 
plant them. It is almost impossible to con- 
vince these people that the exposure of the 
roots to wind or sun will surely kill them. 
This I have learned from experience. Also, 
it is very hard to make people understand 
that a nursery tree which has been often 
transplanted has better roots and will grow 
better than one taken out of the woods. This, 
they say, is not natural, and it was only 
two or three years ago that I believed as 
ney? Glo. —= jf, I, 18. 


Always keep a garden notebook — the 
3x5 loose-leaf, indexed kind is best, because 
most convenient. Devote one page exclu- 
sively to the plants and seeds that you want 
to buy the next spring — those that you for- 
get this year, because you either didn’t make 
a note of them or could not tell where you 
put the memorandum, as well as any that 
you may have taken note of as the season 
progressed. On another page—be sure 
that no page has two kinds of things on it — 
keep a list of the plants and seeds that you 
have promised to others in the fall or spring. 
On still another page keep a list of what 
has been promised you, and in each case 
state whether the thing is to be sent or 
called for. You will be astonished to see 
what a long memory a notebook has, come 
next spring. — SAMUEL GOODRICH. 


Besides the purposes for which it is in- 
tended, a good sprayer can be used for many 
other purposes about the home. ‘Try spray- 
ing the chicken house with insecticides, or 
whitewash properly strained and thinned. 
I have also found another use for the sprayer 
that will quickly pay for the price of the 
outfit. Wall paper needs continually replac- 
ing, and it is unsanitary to place a new paper 
on top of an old one. A sprayer is the 
finest thing for taking off old wall paper that 
I have ever seen. Fill the tank half full of 
hot water, then create enough air pressure to 
produce a fine misty spray. Apply this to 
the paper in two applications, the first one 
just enough to dampen the paper. The 
water will run too much if applied the first 
time and while the paper is dry; the second 
application will be quickly absorbed. The 
paper will then peel off so easily that you will 
be surprised and delighted. The money 
saved by removing the paper from two 
medium size rooms will pay for an auto- 
spray and a good nozzle, and a brass one 
atethat!—— je Ieaake 
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Ho’ is the garden to be cared for this 
summer? That is the question before 
us now! It is a serious question, too. No 
one of us can feel it is right to let run to 
waste this garden upon which so much care, 
money, energy and enthusiasm have been 
showered. And, after all, the school garden 
is quite a responsibility to place upon the 
children undirected, is it not? \ 

All those who have solved this problem 
without a regular garden director would 
assist others by writing us their methods for 
publication. 

After all, garden work which is left almost 
entirely to children to superintend often 
loses much of its value. Children cannot 
cope with all those little points constantly 
arising. Yet again a judicious 
throwing of responsibility upon 
the upper grade children is well. 

Some schools appoint their 
best gardeners as summer assist- 
ants. The girl assistants go 
back three days a week and the 
garden is open for the girls. 
The boy assistants go back the 
other three days and the garden 
is open to the boys. Every so 
often a teacher or the principal 
appears to inspect the work. 

By careful selection of assist- 
ants this has worked well. One 
of the New York City schools 
can testify to this plan as it was 
conceived in this school and 
worked out. There are many 
variations to the plan which 
have been tried in different 
places. 

Another school had commit- 
tees of older people from the 
town who took turns at supervis- 
ing through the summer. This 
stands for public spirit and 
some sacrifice to the individ- 
uals. The drawback to this 
method is the lack of real gar- 
den knowledge among those 
volunteering for the work. 

Some schools shut the garden 
to the children and pay the jani- 
tor for its summer care. The 
authorities state the case fairly 
and it is thus understood that 
it is the children’s garden with 


THIS IS THE MOST IMPORTANT TIME 
IN THE GARDEN. FUTURE SUCCESS 


DEPENDS UPON ONE KIND OF DIS- 


AGREEABLE WORK. THIS WORK 
IS WEEDING. ONE MUST WEED AND 
WEED—AND THEN WEED AGAIN! 


Conducted by 
ELLEN EDDY SHAW 


New York 
the summer work done by an adult. In this 
case the child is the loser. 

Quite the most practical method for sum- 
mer care would be the union of playground 
and garden under the direction of a play- 
ground man or woman in sympathy with and 
having knowledge of garden work. This 
should be a part of playground equipment 
for work. Pittsburg has tried this garden 
and playground union with success. It is 
a saving of money and energy. 

Play and work together are normal. The 
spirit of play working off some of its energy 
on the garden seems, after all, quite like the 
sort of spirit which is balanced properly. 

The garden and the playground do not fit 
together with benefit unless the playground 


Economize in watering by constant hoe cultivation 
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director has equal sympathy with the garden 
end of the combine. _ 

Other schools refuse to make an issue of the 
summer problem. This issue is avoided in 
one of two ways. Either early maturing crops 
are planted or the garden work is thrown over 
the back fence into the children’s own yards. 
In the first case garden work is over and 
properly finished when school closes. In the 
second case, gardening becomes a work un- 
der the parents’ eyes all summer. So it is 
supervised, many times carefully, sometimes 
poorly. It all depends on the parents. 


HOME GARDENING 


It is not too late even now to start a home 
garden. It means that you children must 
garden pretty actively, but that 
is all the better. 

You can put in lettuce, rad- 
ish, beets, turnips, late corn — 
almost anything in fact. 

Many of the flower seeds 
may still be planted with good 
success. It is far easier to 
plant in rows as you do lettuce 
and radish. Because, as the 
seedlings come up, the stick 
which marks the row guides 
you to a knowledge of your 
plants. 

Scatter small and medium- 
sized seed along in these rows. 
This scattering should be done 
very carefully so as not to get 
too much seed in. Tear a 
hole, the size a mouse would 
nibble off, in the corner of the 
seed envelope. Shaking the en- 
velope very carefully will send 
out a tiny stream of seed. 

Large seed, like nasturtiums 
and zinnias, may be placed one 
by one at regular intervals in 
the furrow. Later, thin the 
seedings out so the plants may 
stand at proper distances apart. 
For instance, put zinnia seeds a 
foot apart.. When the seedlings 
are four inches high, take out 
every other one. 


Some girl may exclaim: 
“Have zinnia plants stand 
two feet apart!” Surely, un- 


less you are planting dwarf 


= 
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varieties; then them six inches 
apart. 

You may not realize that one of our chief 
dangers in a flower garden is a crowded 
condition. Plants will not do well unless 
they have plenty of room. Look in the 
reminder and see proper distances for some 
common flowers of the garden. 

Do you recollect how sometimes in the 
gymnasium you all stretch out your arms 
to get proper spaces for active work between 
each one and his neighbor on right and left ? 
In much the same way plants spread out as 
they grow, and must have ‘‘elbow room.” 

I wish some girl or boy who has a north 
corner to plant in would try godetia seed. 
These are flower seeds. They are supposed 
to develop plants which bloom freely. I’d like 
to know how they come on. Will you send 
some of the flowers into this department 
when blooming time comes ? 

The picture on this page shows the possi- 
bilities of beauty in a narrow strip of yard 
and a homely old fence. Look again in the 
reminder for vines to plant. Fences, out- 
buildings, walls and old stumps may be 
changed to beauty by vines. 

To those who have discouraging back- 
yards — shady ones, ones with poor soil and 
those in the midst of the poor air of the city— 
I would say try foxgloves. You may plant 
them outdoors any time now. They should 
preferably be planted in June. 

Sow the seed as you would lettuce. When 
these seedlings are up to the regular four or 
six inches, thin out to one foot apart. Try 
the old north corner once again and plant 
foxglove. Remember that plants need room 
for growth. So thin out unsparingly exactly 
as directed. Then, with seed capsules pre- 
vented from forming by constant picking 
of blossoms, your garden will be a joy. 


place 


Eight cents’ worth of seed, chiefly zinnia, nastur- 
tium, and sunflower seed, planted these 10-ft. strips 
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How to Make a Pot-rest or 
| Jardiniere-stand 


Poe plants leave unsightly spots on the 

piazza rail or table. Why not make a sim- 
ple sort of rest to keep the pot above the rail? Even- 
if the pot is set in a saucer the moisture will pene- 
trate through. 

The following directions are easy enough to work 
out. Any boy or girl, who has had manual train- 
ing at school, will have no difficulty. You may 
use almost any kind of wood. White wood, cherry 
or white oak are suitable. 

You will need two pieces of wood 8 x 4x 14 in. 
for the cross pieces. These should be planed. You 
will also need four little 
pieces as feet or pads. 
The dimensions of 
these should be 14 x 14 
x 4 in. 

To make this stand, 
draw a line across the 
two long pieces 4 inches 
from either end. Lay 
off two other lines par- 
allel to this 3 inch to the 
right and left. Trans- 
fer these lines down 


Working plan for the pot-rest shown above. 
The child should redraw this, actual size. The rest 
in use is shown below 


the edges by the aid of the try square. Saw on 
the inside of these lines down one half the thick- 
ness, or } inch. Chisel out for a half-lap joint. 

The sawing and chiseling should be done care- 
fully. It is necessary to saw on the inside of the 
lines or a loose joint will be had. Doubling the 
passage of the saw through the wood will often 
make the difference of $ inch. 

After these are made to fit, the upper ends may 
be rounded down by chisel and compass, or beveled, 
using the plane. 

Use {-inch brads or finishing nails, four in each 
pad or foot to fasten pads to the arms. The pads 
should project § inch from ends and sides. To 
finish the work nicely so the rest will both look well 
and stand exposure, apply a suitable stain. Allow 
it to stand at least thirty minutes. Then rub down 
with a cloth to an even stain. It is better to allow 
the stain tostand a day or so. This gives time 
for the stain to set before applying the wax. Other- 
wise, some of the stain will be loosened and removed 
when waxing and a lighter shade of stain will result. 

A final point to hold in mind is the size of pot 
which is to be placed on this rest. If the pot be an 
8- or 10-inch one, this rest is quite right for it. But 
if the pot is smaller there is danger of the wood 
warping and bending. This is because the weight: 
of the small pot is concentrated on the centre of the 
rest rather than on the feet. To overcome this 
trouble leave the feet off. At the same time make 
up for this by using heavier wood. Use twice the 
thickness that is suggested for this model. 


ContEst BULLETIN. — The bulb contest is closed. 
The first prize, a set of two books from our Nature 
Library, was won by the VII Grade A, No. 29 
School, Rochester, N. Y. Two third prizes were 
given. This prize was a year’s subscription to 
THE GARDEN MAGAZINE. Ruth Candis Washburn, 
of the Downing School, Worcester, Mass., and 
Esther Henchell, of No. 29 School, Rochester, N. Y. 
were the prize winners. 
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The garden contest is now on. It is well to regis- 
ter early. If you have not received an announce- 
ment send directly to us for one. The announce- 
ment isin the form of a poster, which may be put 
right up in the school building. It gives informa- 
tion as to classes, conditions, and prizes. 


Things to be Attended to this 
Month B 


AMON the following suggestions some will 
apply to your garden. This is a month 
when the first one 1s most important. 

(z) Get busy with the hoe and keep all weeds 
out of the garden. 

(2) To keep cats, dogs and birds off the gardens 
place chicken wire or brush over it. Do this until 
the plants are well up. 

(3) Do not begin to water the garden unless it is 
absolutely necessary. After watering is begun it 
must be continued regularly until the next rain. 
Water the roots of plants and not the foliage. 

(4) After the young plants are up four inches 
begin to thin out. ‘Thin so that they stand at the 
proper distances apart. Always choose to keep the 
sturdiest of the young plants. 

(5) Note the following distances for thinning 
some of the most common garden flowers: Alyssum, 
6 to 12 inches; asters, 1 foot; canna, 2 to 6 feet; 
marigolds (African variety), 15 inches; French 
marigolds, ro inches; and dwarf, 6 inches; zinnia, 
2 feet; poppy, 9 to 18 inches. 

(6) Distances to thin common vegetables are as 
follows: Bush beans, 5 to 8 feet; beets, 6 inches to 
1 foot; carrot, 8 inches; corn, 3 feet; lettuce, 6 
inches; and onions, 8 inches. 

(7) These vines are excellent for covering 
unsightly spots: Hop, gourd, wild cucumber, ampe- 
lopsis, climbing nasturtium and morning glory. 

(8) Try a hedge of castor oil plants. 

(g) If lettuce is transplanted twice the heading 
will be more perfect. The first transplanting 
should be done when the second pair of true leaves 
appear. When the plant becomes four inches high 
transplant a second time. 

(zo) Follow these directions for transplanting 
lettuce. First choose a cloudy day or wait until the 
sun goes down. Take up with the trowel a num- 
ber of little lettuce plants with plenty of earth with 
them. In the place where you wish to plant make 
a furrow or a hole with the dibble. Pour a little 
water in first. Then gently separate from the others 
a little plant with some of its own earth. Place this 
carefully in the hole. Firm earth over the roots 
and fill in the hole or furrow. 

If the next day is hot place strawberry baskets 
over the little plants. Keep them moist until they 
are used to new quarters. 

(x1) Be sure to keep garden tools clean. Rub them 
over occasionally with a kerosened rag. But always 
put the tool away free from all earth particles. 


i 
Under most trying conditions the Aspidistra is a 
sure-to-live plant 


Timely Hints 

[* THE more strenuous work of spring and 

early summer has been well done, work will 
be light in the fruit garden during July and the 
other hot months. Late strawberries (such as the 
Gandy), currants and gooseberries, and late cherries 
extend their season until the earliest blackcaps are 
ripe. I think the strawberry season can be ex- 
tended to nearly six weeks by growing the earliest 
and latest varieties, 7. e., beginning the season with 
Michel Early and ending with the Gandy. I value 
the early blackcaps mostly because they bridge 
over the gap between strawberries and the red 
and yellow raspberries, which are richer and of 
better flavor. Those who enjoy the flavor of the 
blackcap should plant Plum Farmer and Gregg. 
Raspberries do not have their true flavor unless 
they are left on the canes until almost ready to drop 
off. We grow the Cuthbert and Golden Queen 
varieties. Last summer a friend who ate them told 
us afterwards that she did not care for the berries 
offered in the markets. 

When growing raspberries and other cane and 
bush fruits, it is very important to mulch heavily 
between the rows to prevent evaporation of moist- 
ure during the hot, dry periods in midsummer. 
The ideal way is to cultivate thoroughly between 
the rows during May and June, then place a mulch 
between the rows so thick that it will retain the 
moisture and keep down the weeds. The best 
material to use is coarse, strawy manure from horse 
stables; but if this is not easily obtained, use refuse 
matter such as weeds, pea vines, small brush pruned 
from the fruit trees, etc. Make a thick carpet of 
coal ashes around the bushes — a most important 
factor toward success. A mulch once applied 
saves considerable labor during the hot months. 


During July decide whether to retain the straw-. 


berry bed, which has been fruited the past season, 
or plow it up. Generally I find it best to continue 
fruiting if the weeds have been kept out of the bed 
and there is a fairly good stand of plants in the rows, 


especially if they are of the varieties that make 
large stools and tap roots, like the old Sharpless and 


the Marshall. Such varieties generally yield better 
crops the second and third years after planting 
than the first, and may do well for five or six years. 
If the strawberry bed is a mat of weeds, it is far 
better to plow it immediately after the berries are 
picked, and plant it to late cabbage or celery, or it 
may be seeded to clover or other grass seed. Buck- 
wheat is a good crop with which to subdue an old, 
weedy strawberry bed. 

If you decide to keep the strawberry bed another 
year, mow it as soon as the berries are picked. If 
you can burn it over, so much the better. I take 
a one-horse garden cultivator, narrow it to twelve 
inches for rows that were planted two feet apart (my 
method is practically “hill culture,” and plants are 
set two feet by eighteen inches); clean out the 
paths between the rows and then dig out the weeds 
with the hoes. If the bed is kept clean up to the 
time of fruiting, this weeding is not tedious or diffi- 
cult if it is done after a shower that thoroughly wets 
the ground. Mulch the bed early in the winter. 

Many will consider the question of potting 
strawberry plants and of summer and fall planting. 
My advice to those living in a latitude of the north- 
ern part of New York is not to bother with summer 
and fall planting unless they have no berries and 
do not wish to wait another year. In the shorter 
and colder seasons plant the main bed of straw- 
berries early in the spring; in Maryland and 
farther south, the best results sometimes follow fall 
setting. Potting strawberry plants is very simple. 
The first runners that grow in July are bedded in 
pots filled with rich soil, and sunk in the ground 
alongside of the row. The runners are placed over 
the pots at the nodes, and held in place by little 
hooks. 

When the roots grow down in the pots, the 
runner is clipped from the main plant. When the 


roots fill the pots, the plants are removed and 
planted twelve inches apart, in rows twenty to 
twenty-four inches apart. 


The soil should be 


rich and mellow. ‘This planting may be done in 
July or August, after the removal of an early gar- 
den crop, such as early peas, potatoes, etc. Nearly 
as satisfactory results are obtained by bedding the 
earliest plants in rich soil and transplanting them 
with transplanters. One must not expect to get 
as large crops from summer planting as from early 
spring planting, but a fair crop of fine berries 
can be obtained the very next season! Summer 
and fall set plants require heavy mulching to insure 
their wintering safely. Three garden crops may 
thus be obtained in one year, early summer culti- 
vation is saved, and, if one has no strawberries, a 
fruiting bed is more quickly established. 


AN EXPERIENCE WITH DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Ten years ago I planted fifty standard and fifty 
dwarf pear trees. They were planted in about 
the same soil and given the same care and culture. 
At this time more of the standard pears are living; 
they are now about three times as large as the 
dwarfs, have borne much more fruit, and come 
into bearing each season as soon as the dwarfs. 
This experience is sufficient evidence for me that 
it is better to plant standard trees if there is room 
for them to grow. As I know the dwarfs, it would 
require four or five to produce as much as one stand- 
ard tree planted at the same time. P 

One row of the dwarf trees seemed to stand still 
for several years. I moved them to richer soil 
and cultivated them, and they have begun bearing. 
Dwarfs should be planted in rich garden soil, and 
as frequently cultivated and hoed as any plant in 
the garden. Plant about six feet apart each way. 
Put dwarf apples and pears in rows with the cane 
fruits and give them the same cultivation. 

Keep a constant and close watch for blight, and 
when the leaves begin to turn yellow or droop on 
a twig or branch, cut off to the live, healthy wood 
at once, and disinfect the tool after each branch 


is cut. This is the only way known to control 
pear blight. 
New York. W. H. JENKINS. 


Mr. Jenkins’s fruit garden in July, 
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Cane fruits on the right, grapes in the centre, and strawberries at the left 


Watering and Succession 


HE usual July condition in the vegetable 
garden is merely a survival of the fittest — 
the weather js both hot and dry. If possible, arti- 
ficial watering must be done. Of course, there is 
nothing to equal a good natural rainfall, but rather 
than let the crops die, give them plenty of water 
at any or all times of the day, even though it be 
cold spring water. When you do give water, give 
freely. Plants are like animals; when they are dry 
and thirsty they want a real drink and not a mere 
spoonful; therefore, .if the weather warrants it, keep 
the sprinklers going all the time. The heat-loving 
vegetables, such as egg plant, corn, etc., can get 
along with very little water; but celery, lettuce, 
cabbage, etc., must be watered abundantly, and not 
being heat-loving plants, will not be shocked in 
any way by cold water. Keeping the cultivator 
working incessantly will lessen the labor of water- 
ing by preserving the moisture already in the 
ground. 

If any of these last-named vegetables were planted 
in the seedbed and later dibbled in a bed made 
for that purpose, they must now be transplanted to 
their permanent places in the garden. In shifting, 
always use plenty of water and thereby avoid club 
root. If the plants are seemingly a little large for 
transplanting, and there is any danger of their suf- 
fering from the shock, cut off the outer leaves, but 
do not cut the heart. 

The one crop to be given most attention now, 
however, is celery, especially with the idea of suc- 
cession for later use. Keep the early celery well 
watered, and cultivate frequently. An application 
of nitrate of soda (one ounce to three gallons of 
water) will keep it growing fast. Keep hilling as 
it grows, but be careful not to get the soil above the 
heart. Do not wait for blight to appear before you 
spray with Bordeaux mixture. Keep right on set- 
ting out late celery as fast as you can find room for it 
in the places left vacant by early vegetables. 

Onions are not deep rooters and stand an abun- 
dance of water and feeding. Give them twice a 
week, using alternately, manure water and nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia in solution. If you 
use the chemically pure a 6-inch potful is suf- 
ficient for a barrel of water. In order to have big 
stringless parsnips never let the plants suffer for 
water. Give them a good shaking up occasionally 
with some soda. 

Asparagus plants will now be building crowns for 
next season’s growth, and the bed needs attention, 
because the better the crowns the better the cut 
next year. Give one application of salt during the 
month at the rate of one pound of salt to every twenty 
square feet, or 500 pounds to a 60x180 ft, bed. 
If the bed looks poor and hasn’t a healthy dark green 
color give one application of nitrate of soda, using 
one pound to 100 square feet. Apply it during 
a rainfall so that it will dissolve at once. Look 
out for asparagus beetle; if it appears, dust the 
plants with hellebore powder, early in the morning 
when they are still wet with dew, or spray them 
with Paris green or arsenate of lead. 


KEEPING THINGS GOING 


Now is the critical stage in the growth of a melon 
vine, for the fruit is swelling fast. Use Bordeaux 
aS a preventive against any possible blight and if 
dry weather is bothering the vines water the roots 
thoroughly. Do this in the morning after the sun 
gets strong. Toward the end of the month some of 
the melons should be ripening. Look over them 
carefully but never pull a muskmelon from the vine 
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—it will part easily from the stem when ripe. If 
you have a good place in which to ripen them, such 
as a hotbed or an empty greenhouse, pull the melons 
from the stem when they are just starting to crack 
where the stem joins the melon. - Placing them in 
a dry heat of about 120 to.130 degrees for a few 
hours puts flavor into them and ripens them to the 
outer skin. In looking over your melons, always 
pick off any leaves that are diseased and, when the 
melons are about the size of baseballs, lift them 
and place them on boards so as to have them ripen 
evenly. Use a shingle cut in two. One good 
application of nitrate of soda when the fruit is 
swelling will help the plants considerably. 

Watermelons require very little attention, as they 
are robust growers and very free from attacks of 
insects and diseases. If the vines show any signs 
of flagging give an application of manure water and 
follow with nitrate of soda, but do not do this until 
the fruit is set. If you do it will start growth anew 
and you will lose a couple of weeks. 

Keep the tomato vines trimmed. Cut off the 
laterals except two on each stem if it is necessary 
to cover a trellis; but only one stem if you have 
planted them close together. Never let the plants 
get dry nor excessively wet at the roots, for either 
extreme will cause the tomatoes to decay in the 
centre and drop off. 

Keep the potatoes growing by good cultivation 
and spray with Bordeaux. Use Paris green in case 
there are any bugs on the plants. Give the final 
hilling when they are in flower. I prefer flat culti- 
vation until then. Look over the squash and pump- 
kins for leaf eaters and spray with poison. 

Go over the sweet potatoes and keep the vines 
from rooting. Just lift the vines and pull up the 
roots that are forming. This should be done every 
week or ten days at this time of the year because 
if they are permitted to root the result will be a crop 
of very small tubers. 


WHAT TO SOW 


Early corn will now be ready for use. Look at 
Golden Bantam first and use care in selecting the 


Give plenty of water during July. The parsnip 
on the right did not get water when it was young 
and growing and so was ruined 


On the 


A practical way of growing strawberries. 
right the old patch with solid rows; on the left the 
newly set bed 


ears. I can tell by feeling an ear whether it is 
ready for the table or not, while some determine it 
by the silk, which is not so sure a sign as the firmness 
of the ears, as some varieties ripen the silk earlier 
than others. Get acquainted with the other 
method. It is safe to sow corn as late as July 15th. 
Use two varieties, the early and second early; if one 
does not mature the other will. Sow the rows of 
the early variety about two feet apart and two and 
a half feet for the second early varieties. It will 
then be an easy matter to protect some from early 
frosts. 

The spring crop of peas is almost gone, but 
toward the end of the month you can start sowing 
again, using early varieties. Remember that the 
secret of success with late peas is never to let them 
suffer for water. 

Make the last sowing of cucumbers about July 
15th. If you take care of these by spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture they will last until frost. Pick 
off any diseased or blighted leaves when you are 
going over the vines. Egg plants and peppers 
should now be ready for use. If the plants get tall 
and the garden is exposed to winds, stake them to 
prevent breakage. 

Sow endive twice during the month. The best 
variety is the broad-leaved Batavian, which the 
French call escarolle. When the young seedlings 
are large enough plant out in rows the same as 
lettuce. 

Keep the leeks hilled up as they grow and feed 
constantly with liquid manure and nitrates. 

Make two sowings of bush beans during the 
month. Keep the early sowings well hilled and if 
the ground bakes to any extent, mulch. Keep the 
leading shoots of the lima beans tied to the poles 
until they start climbing of their own accord. Look 
over the bush limas for an early picking toward the 
end of the month, and do not let the beans get hard 
and dry. Lima beans should be green and not 
white when cooked. 

Sow lettuce three times during July and keep 
the young seedlings well watered. In fact, all let- 
tuce should be kept very moist to prevent them from 
running to seed too quickly. If you haven’t planted 
them in a shaded place, build a cheesecloth frame 
over the plants that are beginning to head up and 
make a habit of spraying them night and morning 
during the warm weather. This is the secret of 
good crisp lettuce. 

Make two sowings of beets and carrots during 
July. Keep all the sowings well thinned and see 
that this is done when the seedlings are small. Keep 


these two vegetables well watered, especially the 


beets. 

Sow rutabagas for winter use during July. The 
early part of the month is the best, but if you are 
short of space it can safely go for a week or two. 


SETTING OUT STRAWBERRIES 


I strongly urge the use of pots for this purpose. 
The two-inch size is inexpensive, and they will last 
a number of years. Select the strongest runners, 
cut them from the old plant and pot them, using 
a fairly good soil. Place them where they can be 
shaded from the strong sun for a day or two until 
they start to make roots; after they are established 
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AND CLOSE O' . 
AT THE BOTTOM. — 
FOR, 
PRIVACY 


Burlington 
Venetian Blinds 


Made for both windows and 
porches; make a room or ver- 
anda so shady and cool that you 
find it delightfully comfortable, 
even on the hottest day. Shut 
out the sun, while admitting the 
refreshing breezes. Adjustable 
to any angle, from open to closed, 
to suit the angle and direction of 
the sun’s rays. 

Made to order only—any weod, 
any finish, Send for free catalog. 
BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY, 
327 Lake Street, Burlington, Vt- 


ALL OUT-DOORS AWAITS 


Your KODA 


ME a ae The fishing trip, the camping party, the hunting expe- 
BR eter a createed oo sve; sued fy lew cation, dition, the ball game and the swimming hole—in all of these 
big trees and various results secured. by plinting them. are subjects for the camera. Every outdoor sport and pas- 

Isaac Hicks & Son, Wo") jiand time becomes doubly enjoyable for those who Kodak. 
And picture making is both simple and inexpensive 
with a Kodak or Brownie. They have efficient shutters and 
SOM rapiandinroneerian audecade of lenses, are well made in every detail and load in daylight 


steady growth can well make it.’’ with the light, non-breakable Kodak Film Cartridge. 
—The Bookman. 


The Romance of a Plain Man 


By ELLEN GLASGOW Catalogue of Kodaks and Browntes, free at the dealers or by mail. 


#250 EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


The Ancient Law 

The Wheel of Life 

The Battle-Ground . . 
The Voice of the People 


Big Trees 


KODAKS, $5.00 to $100.00. BROWNIE CAMERAS, $1.00 to $12.00. 


The most prolific of large 
Pot-grown Strawberries 


You can have luscious, highly perfumed berries seven 
inches in circumference within ten months, if you plant 
pot-grown Silver Coin in July or August. Judge how 
strongly Silver Coin grows, how profusely it yields, by the 
fact that it has produced such berries at a cost of two cents 
per quart. Vigorous pot-grown plants, 75c per dozen; 
$4 per hundred. 

Pot-grown plants of all the good old varieties (at 50c per 
dozen; $2.50 per hundred) listed and described, along with 
full cultural instructions, in our free mid-summer catalog. 


LOVETT’S NURSERIES, Box 125, Little Silver, N. J. 


Strawberry Specialist for Thirty Years. 


(Postage, | 2c.) 


“Tt is one of those rare books that make you 
forget everything outside its covers.’’ 
—The Interior. 


COUNTRY LIFE THE WoRID’s WoRK Tue GARDEN 
IN AMERICA MAGAZINE 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. NEw YORK. 


Our ‘Guide to Gocd Books’ sent free upon request 
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Dr. Jekyll ana Mr. Hyde 
At the Telepho fi = 


Courteous and considerate co-operation is 
as essential at the telephone as in the office 
or home. 


In every use of the telephone system, three 
human factors are brought into action—one at 
each end, one or both anxious and probably 
impatient, another at the central office, an 
expert, at least as intelligent and reliable as 
the best stenographers or bookkeepers. 


For the time being, this central office factor 
is the personal servant of the other two and 


is entitled to the same consideration that is 
naturally given to their regular employees. 


Perfect service depends upon the perfect 
co-ordinate action of all three factors—any 
one failing, the service suffers. This should 
never be forgotten. 


All attempts to entirely eliminate the personal 
factor at the central office, to make it a machine, 
have been unsuccessful. There are times 
when no mechanism, however ingenious, can 
take the place of human intelligence. 


The marvelous growth of the Bell System has made the use of the 
telephone universal and the misuse a matter of public concern. 
Discourtesy on the part of telephone users is only possible when 


they fail to realize the efficiency of the service. 


It will cease 


when they talk over the telephone as they would talk face to face. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


SAVE 3O PERCENT 


Every Photographer, the novice, amateur, professional, 
can save 30 per cent. on something indispensable. YOU 
WILL HAVE TO HAVE IT SOONER OR 
LATER. This valuable tip will be given by us to get 


you acquainted with the best photographic magazine. 
Your name and address will bring to you sample copy 
and the full information. 


AMER _IC 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


1239 Beacon Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


One System, 


Universal Service. 


2 Grand Prizes 


and 5 Gold Medals 


All the Grand Prizes and all the Gold Medals given to Pumps 
by the Alaska~Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Seattle last summer, 
were awarded to 


“AMERICAN” Pumping Machinery 

The reason why ‘‘American”’ centrifugals attain higher efficiencies than 
others is the impellers are accurately adjusted and 
machined true to fit the casing, and the flowlines are 
all easy curves with no sudden change of direction 
of fluid in passing through the pump. 

*“‘American”’ centrifugals are 
made in any size, equipped with 
any power and guaranteed 
rigidly. Complete Catalog No. 
104 Free. 


THE AMERICAN 
WELL WORKS 
Office and Works: 
Aurora, Ill. rr 
Chicago Office: First National Bank Building 


place in the fullsun. Keep them carefully watered, 
and in about two weeks from the time of potting 
they will be ready to set out. Dig the bed two feet 
deep, throwing the top soil to the bottom and add- 
ing plenty of manure. Set the plants in rows 
two feet apart and one foot in the row. Keep them 


this way until after they fruit the following season; — 


then train the new runners to grow in a straight 
row, which will make a solid row in place of one 
planted every foot. I work my strawberries thus: 

I set out a bed every year, and leave it for two. 
years —the first year as individual plants from 
which I get quality, the second in solid rows, when 
I get quantity. In this way I always have two 
bearing beds. J would not advise anyone to prop- 


agate his own plants unless he has thoroughly ~ 


up-to-date varieties, and even then it is advisable 
to change the stock occasionally, as strawberry 
plants can be bought too cheaply to take any 
chances with poor varieties or wornout stock. Do 


not forget to mix the pistillate and staminate fow- 


ering types. 
New York. W. C. McCottom. 
[Epitor’s Notr.—Next month we will discuss 


the sowing of fall crops, the necessity and 
method of building a manure pit, etc.) 


Sowing for Fall Crops 


apres fall vegetable garden may now be started- 
Sow the seed after a rain, but not until the 
soil has settled and partially dried out. 

Lawns will suffer very much from now on from 
droughts, unless they are well watered. Get a 
lawn sprinkler and start it working every day 
about four or five o’clock in the afternoon. 

Spread clippings from the lawn around chrys- 
anthemum and dahlia plants to preserve the mois- 
ture in the soil. A layer of from one-half to one 
inch thick is sufficient. 

Sow the seed of sweet peas and pansies in rich, 
well-prepared loam soil, sowing thickly in order 


to get a good stand. Spread a flannel cloth, orsome ~ 


other soft material, over the beds and keep the soil 
moist by frequent sprinkling. As soon as the seed 
germinates, remove the cloth. These plants should 
bloom the last of September or early in October. 

Place a stake at each dahlia plant and tie the 
plant to it to keep it from being broken down during 
heavy winds. For large flowers prune so as to allow 
only one or two stalks to a plant. 


Do not plant gladioli later than the middle of the 


month. Seed of annuals can be sown in rich soil 
until the last of the month. 

Give very shallow cultivation now, as the feeding 
roots are close to the surface of the soil. 

Continue to sow cow peas for hay until the last 
of the month. The clay Cow pea is the best variety, 
as it makes a large growth of vines. 

When cultivating peanuts for the last time, use 
a large plow so as to throw plenty of soil upon them 
and to get them thoroughly free from grass. 

Georgia. THOMAS J. STEED. 


This Month’s Cover 


HE giant daisy (Chrysanthemum uliginosum), 

the subject of this month’s cover, is a most 
satisfactory summer flower for the hardy border. 
The plant grows fourto five feet high and flowers 
profusely in full exposure to sun throughout August 
and September. Plants may be increased by division, 
cuttings or suckers. Give plenty of water in a rich, 
heavy loam. It will bloom the first year from seed. 
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Giant Radish 
The Intelligent Painter Knows 
f r O m Jap a nN that he cannot do satisfactory work with paint 


ae containing only one pigment imperfectly mixed 
“SA-KURA-JIMA 


by hand. He knows that 
has been grown by our read- 


OXIDE OF ZINC 
ers to a weight of 42 pounds 


and toa size of 10x18 inches 


is needed in paint to make it durable, permanent 
in color and economical. If he is frank he will 
tell you so. 


This wonderful radish was intro- 
duced from Japan several years ago 
by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
and was successfully grown last 
year by Fruit-Grower readers. We 
have secured the entire supply of 
seeds and offer it for testing. 


10c-Trial Packet Seeds-10c 


This is a late radish and may be 
planted August Ist. It should not 
be planted earlier than July Ist. 
Send 10c, coin or stamps, at once, 
before seed supply is exhausted, 
and we will send you, free, a copy 
of The Fruit-Grower, the best 
garden and fruit magazine pub- 
lished. We will offer cash prizes 
for the largest radishes grown from 
this seed. Write at once. 


THE FRUIT-GROWER 


Box 915 Saint Joseph, Mo. 


Does your paint contain Oxide of Zinc? 


Oxide of Zinc is unalterable 
even under the blow-pipe 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. = 4 -@ | 
National City Bank Building my WV NG ; 

55 Wall Street, New York cw a) “4 | 

We do not grind Oxide of Zinc in oil. A list of manufacturers of Oxide on = ; f 


of Zinc Paints mailed free on request. 


a 


Plant for Immediate Effect 
NOT FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS 


Start with the largest stock that can be secured! It takes over twenty 
years to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 


We do the long waiting—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that 
give an immediate effect. Price List Now Ready. 


Andorra Nurseries 
WM. WARNER HARPER, Prop. Box G, Chestnut Hill, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Stop busing new garden Hose every eat aud et Hamilton- 
Meds a Fong life Seid cee fi aa can’t get ieee a a HAVE YOU ADDED THESE TWO VOLUMES 


Hose from your dealer, write us for prices. 


BAMLTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Trenton, N. J. TO YOUR KIPLING LIBRARY ? 


Actions and Reactions A Song of the English 


A new volume of stories on many themes, with all For this splendid expression of national enthusiasm 
the old fascination about them. Contents: “An Habi- Mr. W. Heath Robinson has prepared a magnificent 
tation Enforced,” “With the Night Mail,” “A Deal in series of illustrations. There are thirty full pages in 
Cotton,” “The Mother Hive,” ‘“‘Little Foxes,” ‘The | color, ten full pages in black and white, and pen dec- 


Buy From A Specialist 
Choice Evergreens SPECIMEN TREES 


Ornamental Planting 
Also DECIDUGUS TREES and SHRUBS 
Write for large tliustrated catalog. 
D. HILL, Evergreen Specialist 
Box 106, DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 


Pe he eae rlotasccmandi he Elouse orations on every page. Net, $7.50 (postage 30c.) 
Surgeon.” Illustrated, $1.50. Also in Leather Pocket 
Edition, Net, $1.50 (postage 8c.) 


Other Books by RUDYARD KIPLING: 
Pocket Edition of volumes marked ** bound in flexible red leather, each net, $1.50 (postage 8c.) 
**Puck of Pook’s Hill. Illustrated **The Day’s Work. $1.50. **The Light that Failed. $1.50. 
incolor. $1.50. **Stalky & Co. $1.50. **Soldier Stories. $1.50. 
They. Special Holiday Edition. | **Plain Tales fromthe Hills. $1.50. «THe Naulahka (With Wolcott Bal- 
Illustrated in color. Fixed price, **Life’s Handicap; Being Stories of estier). $1.50. 
$1.50 (postage 10c.) Mine Own People. 0. **Departmental Ditties and Ballads ‘ 
**Traffics and Discoveries. $1.50. **T he Kipling Birthday Book. and Barrack-room Ballads. 
**The Five Nations. Fixed price, **Under the Deodars, The Phan- $1.50. 
$1.40 (postage I Ic.) fom cer aad Wee Willie Spee SEG Story of the 
= 5 S inkie. -50. - Black d 
op send aa taes Fixed price, $1 .20 oe Baca Bex. Fixed price, White. 31°50. m ac, a 
= : postage Sc. isk c = 
The Just So Song Book. Fixed With the Night Mail. Fixedprice, 5, Man¥ eon en ean net 
price, $1.20 (postage 8c.) $1.00 (postage 10e.) ee "1.60 ficeaees te ) eG DICE, 
Collected Verse of Rudyard Kip- Se plone end Poors Ec **The. Sésen. Seas: a Feed hee q 
ling. Net, $1.80 (postage 14c.) Mary E. Burt and W.T. Chapin. $1.40 (postage 14c.) 
**Kim. $1.50. Net, $1.20 (postage 12c.) ** Abaft the Funnel. $1.50. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 East Sixteenth Street, NEW YORK 


Our “ Guide to Good Books”’ sent free upon request 


- 
It has remained for this first decade of the twentieth century, 
which has seen the discovery of the North Pole, the practical 
application of the flying machine, to witness this latest triumph 


in the realm of horticulture—THE BLUE ROSE, the color 
that has baffled all floral experts for centuries. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 


we will deliver, prepaid, to any part of the United States a 
healthy living rose, perfectly hardy, grown in a flower pot, | 
ready to transplant in the open ground, which will bear an 
abundance of blue roses. As we only have a limited supply, 
send your orders at once, as we know we will not have enough 
to supply the demand. 

Five Hundred Dollars ($500) reward for proof of Fraud. 
Agents wanted. 


MT. AIRY ROSE COMPANY, MT. AIRY, PA. 


The Readers’ Service will give you 
suggestions for the care of live-stock 
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Startling Torch Lilies 


F there is any flower which can properly 
be called “ startling,” it is the torch lily, flame 
flower or redhot poker plant, known to gardeners 
as Tritoma. This plant suggests a sky-rocket, by 


SOAP POWDERS 


be fooled by 

the size of the 

Soap Powder Packages 

Some look big but do little. 

Here are the results of an actual test: 
You should be able to guess the 


reason of its pyramidal scape of blazing red flowers. 
It is a member of the lily family, but is a form as 
unique in its way as the kangaroo. 


It can be 


story—think of Corn before and ae pC. | 
after it is POPPED ~8 40) eS AS 
Biter inal 
a THE FLUFFED,LOOK BIG PACKAGES 
> WEIGHED ONE-HALF OUNCE 
ALWAYS HAS BEEN-—IS NOW 
ALWAYS WILL BE 


Best by Test 


TRY TO MAKE SOAP PASTE OF THE FLUFFED SOAP POWDERS | ABLES NFUL” 
BY PEARLINE’S DIRECTIONS—SEE WHAT YouLL Get| \HE FLUFFED,LOOK™BIG PACKAGES 


RUNNING WATER 


When and Where You Want It 
Pumped from nearby stream, pond or spring. 
No expense for power, no trouble, no repairs. 
Entire satisfaction assured with every 


FOSTER sury RAM 


DUTY 


Thousands Used 
All Highly Endorsed 
Low incost, high in efficiency- 
Pumps day and night auto- 
matically in any quantity to 
any height. 

An Economical and Reliable Pumping Plant 

for your country home, dairy, carriage house, garden or lawn. 
You can install it yourselfif you wish, or we will putit in and 
guarantee that it will meet with your entire satisfaction, fora 
fixed sum, agreed upon in advance, When once installed, 
expense ends. Write us. 


Power Specialty Company, 2135 Trinity Bldg., New York 


Try This 


WEIGHED ONE-HALF OUNCE SCANT 
Once grown, 


Maule’s Seeds ins, ov" 


Send postal for 1910 catalogue. WiLL1amM HENRY 
Maute, 1721 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 


_ WRITE FOR BIG ILLUS. FREE BOOKLET 
showing our beds and farm and learn how to grow 
mushrooms at home in cellars, sheds, stables, 
boxes, outdoors, etc. Only small space necessary. 
300 per cent. profit, markets waiting. We were 
first, 25 years experience, make and sell best fresh 
* spawn, and teach you our methods free. 
NATIONAL SPAWN & MUSHROOM CO. 
Dept. 9 Ilyde Park, Mass. 


SQUIER’S WEED KILLER 


Will clear your drives and walks of all vegetation quickly, more 
efficiently and enduringly than by any other way. U.S. Govern- 
ment uses SQUIER’S. Avoid substitutes. Sed for circulars to 


C. HARRISON MFG. CO., Rahway, N. J. 


HMOND" 


Suds-Maker Free 


You simply turn the faucet and The RicumMonp Suds-Maker delivers 


thick, hot suds. 


It does not in any way interfere with the hot water 


faucet and can be easily attached toit. It gives you instead, two faucets— 
one for clean, hot water—the other for thick, hot suds. 


Just send your name and address together with 
the nameand address of your local plumber and 
we will forward by express prepaid one “Ricumonpy Suds-Maker. 
think you can spare it, return it at our expense. 
greatest convenience, money and time saver you can install in your kitchen. 


264 Terminal Building 


THE MS¢Crum-HoweELt Co. 


Think of the dozens of ways 
this ingenious device will 
cut down the work in the 
kitchen ! Learn what it 
Means to save hundreds of 
steps every day—to always 
have thick creamy soap suds 
on tap. The“Richmond’’Suds 
Maker gives youanyquantity 
of soap and water thoroughly 
mixed in scientific propor- 
tion—it is always ready to 
meet your instant needs. It 
puts an end to the drudgery 
ofdishwashing—simply place 
dishes, silver, glassware 
under its creamy suds for an 
instant, then just rinse and 
wipe. It putsan instant auto- 
matic end to waste, to un- 
sightly soap dishes, to the 
nuisance of using up the 
odds andends of soap. Use 
any kind of soap. 


Use it ten days—then if you 
This is your chance to learn about the 
Write today. 


New York, N. Y. 


North of Philadelphia roots of torch lilies have to 
be dug up in fall and stored indoors over winter 


bought both from nurserymen and seedsmen, in the 
spring of the year, and is generally classed as a 
bulb; but it has only a short rhizome and numerous 
clusters of root fibres. 

Less than ten years ago the torch lily was con- 
sidered solely an autumn flower, but great im- 
provements have been made by the Dutch hybrid- 
izers, and there is now a longer-blooming variety 
known as Pfitzerii, which is said to begin bloom- 
ing about the 4th of July at Philadelphia, and to 
keep it up until frost. There are about one hun- 
dred flowers in a spike, and the spikes are often six 
inches long. 

The torch lily is not reliably hardy north of 
Philadelphia, and there are two ways of treating it. 
The safest way is to take up the roots in the fall 


Torch lilies are most appropriate for formal gardens 
because they bloom from July to frost 


and put them in a box of dry earth for the winter. 
Some, however, prefer to leave them in the hardy 
border all winter and cover them with a box ‘of 
leaves so as to keep the rain off. 

It seems to us that the torch lily is best suited for 
bedding of the kind shown in the lower of the 
two pictures. We should prefer not to see it 
planted in front of shrubbery, as in the upper picture, 
for it is too striking a plant to harmonize with the 
northern landscape. 


New York WwW. M. 


The Readers’ Service is prepared to 
advise parents in regard lo schools 
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SYSTEM OF 
WATER SUPPLY 


The School of Tree Surgery 
eng is aschool which teaches tree surgery 


It is maintained by the Davey Tree 
Expert Company under the direction of John Davey, 
| ‘The Father of Tree Surgery.” 


Men Who Devote Their Lives to the Trees 


’ 

In this school are men who have taken up tree sur- 
gery as a profession. When they finish the course 

and have had experience, in actusl practice, they 
become identified with the Davey Tree Experts. 


| Booklet by Elbert Hubbard 
; “A Brother to the Trees” 


Free to any young man of character, wishing to 

become a tree expert. Any tree-owner desiring 

, fuller information as to the Davey Service, may 
have this booklet and others, explaining the science 
of tree surgery, upon application. 


The DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY, Inc. 
157 Oak St., KENT, OHIO 
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dealer’s window 
you will know 


he sells and 
installs the 


Kewanee System of Water Supply 


W xemitin you see the Kewanee poster, there 


Place a sundial in your garden or 
on your lawn and it will return an 
hundredfold in quiet enjoyment. 
Write us for free booklet of 


KEWANEE 4” 


WATER. SUPPLY CO. 
KEWANEE, ILL. 


CHICAGO 
ax 2 Im Ble ae SBR 


Sundial Information 
Chas. G. Blake & Co. 
787 Woman's Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


A BLUE ROSE 


Rose Novelty he men eee goles Blue), very vigorous 
and hardy, and free blooming. 
of the Century Send for description and price. 


i ELLWANGER & BARRY, Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


Ghe Greatest ReMi ; : 
vice—is in a class by itself—as far superior to ordinary 
commercial pumping machinery, as Kewanee Tanks are 
superior to leaky attic tanks. Pumps are operated by 
hand, gasoline engines, electric motors, etc.—depending 
on your choice and the local conditions. 


you will find adealer in Kewanee Water Supply 
Systems. That dealer deserves your confidence, 
because he sells a water supply system which 
has proved its success by thousands of installations. 


FLORICULTURE 


Complete Home Study Course in practical Floricul- 
ture under Prof. Craig and Prof. Batchelor, of Cornell 
University. 

Course includes Greenhouse Construction and 
Management and the growing of Small Fruits and 
Vegetables, as well as Flowers Under Glass. 

Personal Instruction. Expert Advice. 
250 Page Catalogne free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Prof. Craig _ Dept. G. F. Springfield, Mass. 


Dutch Bulbs 


Sold by the Growers Direct 
to the Planter 


We are the only dealers in the United 
States owning and working nurseries in 
the Sassenheim district of Holland. 


As growers of the stock we sell we 
are bound to maintain its good repute. 
Purchasers from us pay no commissions to 
brokers or middlemen. 


Orders taken until July 25th will be fill- 
ed direct from our nurseries and healthy, 
first-class, true-to-name bulbs guaranteed. 

SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 


FRANKEN BROS., Deerfield, III. 
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A Kewanee System willsupply an abundance of water, 
delivered under strong pressure, to all plumbing fix- 
tures and hydrants. No city water works system could 
be better. Weknow of no private water system as good. 

Thousands of Kewanee Systems are supplying water 
every day for country and suburban homes, farms, coun- 
try clubs, schools, public institutions, hotels, apartment 
buildings and even towns. Kewanee Systems are fur- 
nished in sizes and styles for any requirements. Prices, 
from $70.00, up. 

Kewanee Pneumatic Tanks are the perfect pneu- 
matic tanks. No elevated or attic tank to leak, freeze, 
overflow or collapse—the Kewanee Tank is under ground 
or in the cellar. Water is delivered by air pressure. 

Kewanee Pumping Machinery—designed and 
built for the exacting requirements of air pressure ser- 


Kewanee Systems are made in Kewanee. Asmanu- 
facturers of these plants, we are responsible for every 
part of them. One shipment—one freight bill—one 
handling at your end of the line—one guarantee—one 
firm to fallbackon. Nocomplicated handling—no shift- 
ing of responsibility. 

Have your local Kewanee dealer show you our com- 
plete catalogues andtexplain the KewaneeSystem. Tell 
him about your requirements, so he can consult with our 
engineering department and select the most satisfactory 


and economical water system for you. We will guaran- 
tee the results. 


If there is no Kewanee dealer in your town, write to 
us. We will explain everything and help you solve your 
water supply problem. Ask for our 64-page illustrated 
catalogue, No.16. 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, III. 


1212 Marquette Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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1564 Hudson-Terminal Building, 50 Church Street, New York City. 


305 Diamond Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Paint spoils the natural surface — 


costs twice as much. 


Dexter Brothers’ English Shingle Stains 


reserve and waterproof the wood. They are made of 
ee English ground colors, mixed in linseed and spe- 
cial preserving oiis, wh.ch double the life of the shingles. 


carefully. 


Write for stained miniature shingles, 
Match them against the natural setting of 


Examine them 


your house, until the right color combination is found. 


With them we shall send booklet, which tells about our 
stains, and shows letters from owners and architects. 


| Dexter Brothers Co.,110 Broad St. Boston, 1133 B’dw’y,N.Y. 
: Makers of PETRIFAX CEMENT COATING 


AGENTS: H. M Hooker Co., Chicago.; John D. 
S. Potts, 281 Race St., Philadelphia; F, H. McDon- 
ald, Grand Rapids; F. T. C 
Spokane, Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, Ore.; M. 
D. Francis, Atlanta, Ga.; Carolina Portland Cement 
Co., Birmingham and Montgomery, Ala.; Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Charleston, S.C., New Orleans, La.; F. S. 
Combs, Halifax, N.S., AND DEALERS- 


Wm. NorRTHRUP DUDLEY 
ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


appearance. 
rowe & Co., Seattle, 


of the wood. 


Ss 


Paint 


< SX 


Stain brings out 
the grain, gives 
a soft, velvety 


Paint hides the 
grain, spoils the 
natural surface 
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a Good Look 
at This Label 


Take 


It stands for all that is best in 

shovel construction. It is a positive 
guarantee that any shovel bearing this 
label and the **O. Ames” die-stamp 
is the best—the world’s standard. 


**Q. Ames’’ Shovels 


are built right—on scien. 
tific principles. Design, ma. 
terial, construction, work- 
manship—every part from 
start to finish has been 
planned and worked out 
with an eye single to the 
highest efficiency and 
durability. 


THE QUALITY 
MARK 


Remember to look 
for the “O. Ames” 
stamp and label if 
you want to secure 
a quality-made shovel. 

We would like to mail you 
“*Shovel Facts.’’ It is free— 
just send us your name and 
address on a post card. 


OLIVER AMES & SONS 
Corporation 


Ames Building, Boston, Mass. 


A SUBSTITUTE 
For Bordeaux Mixture 


10-gal. keg making 1,500 gals. Spray; delivered at any 
R. R. station in the United States for $12.50. Prompt 
shipments. Write to-day for full information. 


B. (Ee PRATT COo., Manufacturing 


Chemists 
50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


ILLETT’S 


Hardy Ferns and Flowers 
For Dark, Shady Places 
Send for my descriptive catalogue 


of over 50 pages, which tells about 
this class of plants, It’s free. 


EDWARD GILLETT,BOX € SOUTHWICK, MASS» 


Japan Bamboo Stakes 
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Strong, durable, do not decay 
like the Southern cane or 


wooden stakes. We offer: 


Suitable for Roses, Gladicli, 
Lilies, Chrysanthemums, Pot 
and Herbaceous Plants, etc. 


100 1000 
Green colored, 2 ft. 15 $ 6.00 
Green colored, 3ft. $1.50 10.00 
Natural colors, 6 ft. 1.00 6.09 


For DAHLIAS, Polebeans, Tomatoes, Big Shrubs, Young 
Trees and anywhere STRONG SUPPORT is needed. 


dozen 100 


$1.00 $7.00 


7x8 ft. long 1-144 inch diameter 


| 25 at 100 rate—250 at 1000 rate 


Address 


H. H. BERGER & CO. 22" oys3 Steet 


What is a fatr rental for a given 
property? Ask the Readers’ Service 
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The Splendor of Crinums 


NYONE who admires an amaryllis (and who 
does not?) may easily become enthusiastic 
about crinums, for they have the same grandeur 
of flower and gorgeousness of color. Indeed 
Crinum differs from Amaryllis chiefly in having 
green seeds instead of black—a mere technical 
character which has nothing to do with their 
human interest. In fact crinums have a charm of 
their own, for some of them have narrow petals 
(perianth segments) after the fashion of the spider 
lilies. 

There are at least twenty-two species of crinum 
worth growing in a large greenhouse collection. 
Some have a few large flowers in an umbel, others 
have many flowers, and some are remarkably 


fragrant. There are three types of coloring among 
the crinums. Most of them have pure white 
flowers. Some have a red or purplish band down 


the centre of each of the six petals. Others are 
flushed with the same colors. 

I need hardly say that the spidery crinums are 
not so popular as the symmetrical kinds with large 
trumpets and broad segments. The former may 
be more picturesque —even spectacular — but 
the latter are more beautiful and showy. Naturally 
the two greatest favorites are Crinum longifolium 
and Moorez, since these are the hardiest members of 
the genus. They live outdoors at St. Louis and 
even farther north. Moreover, they differ from 
all other crinums in blooming all summer instead 
of a short period. Both have glorious bell-shaped 
flowers four to six inches in length and from six to 
twelve of these noble flowers are often borne on a 
single stalk. 

The long-leaved crinum is beautifully tinged 
with red on the back of the flower, while Moore’s 
crinum is flushed with rose inside and out. A 
splendid hybrid between the two is Crinum Powelli, 
the variety here pictured. The flower is not quite 
so fine as that of Moore’s crinum, but the plant is 
so much hardier that Mr. J. N. Gerard has been 
able to grow it outdoors at Elizabeth, N. J., for a 
good many years with no protection for the bulb 
other than a small mound of ashes. 

Powell’s crinum can be had in rose, flesh color 
and white. The bulbs may seem a bit expensive, 
but they are so long-lived and the product so 
splendid that no one who can afford the price will 
hesitate for an instant. They are easy to grow, 
and will bloom in the greenhouse in winter or out 
of doors in summer. A good way is to put them 


in large pots or tubs and let them multiply for 
five years or more without shifting. 
New Jersey. 


THomas McApam. 


Powell’s crinum, a glorious pink flower four to 
six inches long, with from six to twelve flowers on 
a stalk 


Write for Our Free Book on 


Home Refrigeration 


This book tells how to 
select the home Refrig- 
erator, how to know the 
poor from the good, how 
to keep down ice bills, 
how to keep a Refriger- 
ator sanitary and sweet— 
lots of things you should 
know before buying ANY 
Refrigerator. 

It also tells all about the 
“Monroe,”” the Refrigerator 
with inner walls made in one 
piece of solid, unbreakable, 
White Porcelain Ware an inch 
thick and highly glazed, with 
every corner rounded. No 7 
cracks or crevices anywhere, 2 Always sold 
The ‘‘Monroe”’ is as easyto ° 3% DIRECT and at 
keep clean as a china bowl. 8 Factory Prices. Cash or 


monthly payments. 


Most other Refrigerators have cracks and corners which cannot be cleaned. 
Here particles of food collect and breed countless germs. These germs get 
into your food and inake it poison, and the family suffers — from no trace- 
able cause. 

The ** Monroe"’ can be sterilized and made germlessly clean in an instant 
by simply wiping out with a cloth wrung from hot water. It’s like ** wash- 
ing dishes,"’ for the ‘*‘ Monroe”’ is really a thick porcelain dish inside. 

The high death rate among children in the summer months could be 
greatly reduced if the Monroe Refrigerator was used in every home whiere 
there are little folks. 

The ‘‘ Monroe "’ is installed in the best flats and apartments, occupied by 
people who CARE — and is found today in a large majority of the VERY 
BEST homes in the United States. The largest and best Hospitals use it 
exclusively. The health of the whole family is safeguarded by the use of 
a Monroe Refrigerator. 

When you have carefully read the book and know all about Home Refrig- 
eration, you will know WHY and will realize how important it is to select 
carefully. Please write for book today. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station 13, Cincinnati, 0. 


Genuine Panama Hats 
JUST THE THING for GARDEN USE 


= Panama Hats more pop- 

ular than ever. All the 

rage this summer. By 
importing large quantities 

we can sell direct to user 

at this surprisingly low 

price. These hats are war- 

ranted genuine, all hand 

woven; unblocked, and 

can be worn in that condition by 
Ladies, Gentlemen and Children. 
Easily blocked in any shape or style. 
Just as serviceable as the $10.00 
kind; the difference only in fineness 
Weight, only 2 ounces. Sent postpaid 
Order today. Satisfaction 


of weave. Assorted sizes. t 
on receipt of $1.00. A rare bargain. 
guaranteed. 


PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. G, 830 Broadway, New York City 


Get the Planet Jr guaranteed farm and 


garden implements,andmakemore money. 
Write to-day for 1910 catalogue free 
S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1108S, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ORCHIDS 


Largest importers and growers of 
Orcuips in the United States 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 


75c RAINBOW CACTUS 38c 


Unusually Rare and Beautiful 


GROW CACTI 2 622 


flowers to 
grow, indoors or out; very hardy. Im- 
mense variety of forms and species. 


Ex- 
quisite flowers, r to 5 in. wide and 
yellow, scarlet, purple, etc. We 
are in heart of cactus country and 
ship healthiest plants only. Note 
thesc Special Introductory Offers <$ 
—This rare Rainbow Cactus “Zc. 
vigidissimus) is covered with 
beautiful red and golden spines 
and bears 8 to 13 exquisite 
magenta flowers, 3 to 5 in. wide. 
Regular 75¢ value, 'mailed postpaid 
to introduce, with cultural directions, for 
only 38c. Eight small Cacti, ‘assorted, all 
bloomers, prepaid for $1.00. 

Send with order names of two flower- 
growing friends and we will add FREE x 
sainple of our delicious Mexican Cactus Candy. FREE CATALOGUE, 
“Cacti, and How to Grow Them.” Write for zt today. 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. J7, Mesilla Park, New Mexico 
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The best varieties, both new and = 
old, and the best methods of plant- 
ing to raise a full crop of strawberries 
next year are fully particularized in 


DREER’S 
-Mid-Summer Catalogue 


Also the best varieties of Celery, Cabbage 
Plants, etc. 

A most complete list of the Best Hardy 
Perennial Seeds for summer sowing. 

Also vegetable and farm seeds for summer 
and fall sowing. Select list of seasonable 
decorative and flowering plants. 

Write for a copy and kindly 
mention this magazine—F REE. 
HENRY A. DREER PHILADELPHIA 


TAA 


= B Shredded or 
=| Mt BAGS pulverized 
Best for all indoor and outdoor work. Na 
bad odor. Easily applied. Delivered East of 
Missouri River. $2.00 Per Bag (100 lbs.). Write 
S| for circulars. THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO. 

4 19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Private Place Making Changes in Greenhouses 
wish to dispose of entire palm house stock. Consist- 
ing of two specimen Latania, one specimen Cycas, 
other specimens, numerous other smaller plants, 
palms, pandanus, ferns,etc. Correspondence invited. 


WALTER ANGUS, Box 56, Chapinville, Conn. 


$10.) 
pane Zh 


$100 


HIS MASTERS VOICE 


| The Home Ironing Machine 


Will Save You Time, 

Labor, Money, Clothes 
Saves four-fifths of your time, does your ironing 
better, easier, and with less wear on the clothes. 
Irons all flat pieces better than the flat 
iron. A light, simple, inexpensive machine 
for the home. Gas or gasoline heat costs 1c 
perhour. 30 days’ free trial. Booklet free. 


Home Ironing Machine 
254-T, Madison Street, Chicago. 


and Cold-frames. 


BE EQUIPPED FOR NEXT FALL 


Order Sunlight Double Glass Sash in time to bed violets 
and pansies for winter. Also to supply lettuce and 
radishes. 


Two layers of glass—a transparent blanket instead of 
boards or mats! Lets in the light; keeps out the cold. 


Write for catalog—now ! 


SUNLIGHT DOUBLE GLASS SASH CO. 
927 E. Broadway Louisville, Ky. 


THE GARDEN 


MAGAZINE 


The Readers’ Service will gladly furnish oF 
injormation about foreign travel 371 


Strokum Stops Caterpillars 


IND it around your 
trees. Stop the 
third crop of 

caterpillars from crawl- 
ing up. It is the most 


destructive crop of all. 


Caterpillars or tussock 
moths cannot crawl under 
and won't crawl over 
Strokum. The only 
banding substance that 
does the work and lasts 
an entire season. It is 


George 


Stratford 


not unsightly. Guaran- 
teed not to harm trees. 
Anyone can put it on. 


Send $3.00 at once 
for a sample package, 
enough to band fifteen 
trees three feet around. 
Express paid East of 
the Mississippi; 50 cents 
extra West of it. 


Send for our illustrated 
booklet 


Oakum Co. 


161 Cornelison Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


Lady Merton, 


Colonist 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD 


Author of 
“The Marriage of William Ashe,’’ etc. 


*«Fleanor, ”” 


The Old World versus the New is the theme 
of this splendid story, and by a happy contra- 
riety it is the Old World and the New that have 
hailed this “ premier novel of the year.” 

“ Beautifully written and full of a more 


vital interest than any she has yet given 
us.”’—London Tatler. 


“Will command wide reading : 
One of the strong novels of the sea- 
son.” —Grand Rapids Herald. 
Photogravure by Albert E. Sterner 

$1.50 


Doubleday, Page & Company 


133 East 16th Street, New York City 


Lord Loveland 
Discovers America 


pas pecs. =e 


land discovers the “‘ bread line” 


By C. N. AND A. M. WILLIAMSON 


Authors of 
“The Lightning Conductor,” ‘The Chaperon,” etc. 


Lord lee 


““The romance is one of the best of the many 
by the Williamsons, a lively, light and always 
interesting tale, with many little mysteries and 
many well-drawn characters.’’—Boston Transcript. 

‘““The story is full of incident, marked by a 
sprightly wit, a keen analysis of character.’’— 
Chicago News. 


Illustrated in color. Fixed price, 
$1.20 (postage, 12c.) 


| Doubleday, Page & Co., 133 E. 16thSt., N. Y. 
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The Book of 100 Houses 


Sent free to anyone who intends to build. 


> 


This book contains photographic views of over 
100 houses of all kinds (from the smallest camps 
and bungalows to the largest residences) in all 
parts of the country, that have been stained with 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains. 


They are designed by leading architects and are 
full of ideas and suggestions of interest and 
value to those who contemplate building. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Manufacturers, 
i Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
Agents at all Central Points. 


If you wish lo systematize your business the 
Readers’ Service may be able to offer suggestions 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 
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Does This Tint Suit? 


@ A tint consideredseparately hasacer- 
tain definite beauty, but place together 
several tints which do not harmonize 
and the individualbeauty of eachislost. 


@ On exactly the same principle, tints 
which do harmonize enhance the 
beauty of one another and of the 
group. Only by securing each tint in 
its precise harmonious relationship to 
the whole can the most pleasing artistic 
effect be obtained—and only by mixing 
paint to order can exact tints be made. 


For all painting, exterior or interior, 
specify pure white lead (“Dutch Boy 
Painter” trade mark). Have it mixed 
fresh with pure linseed ol. Then 
your painter can get harmonious tints 


—and these tints will be durable. 
Send for our ‘Dutch Boy Paint Adviser 
No. 95.’’ Contains illustrated sugges- 
tions on tints, color values, landscape 
gardening and many other valuable fea- 
tures. Free on request. 


National Lead Company 


An office in each of the following cities: 
New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati 
hicago Cleveland St. Louis 
Qohn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 


Notes and News 


OULD you give $5 for a yellow peony? 
There is a new one said to produce flowers 
sometimes eight inches across! It is a hybrid of 
Paonia lutea, called L’Espérance, which was sent 
out in 1909 by the famous hybridizer, Lemoine. 
It is said to be a primrose yellow, with scarlet 
stamens and carmine rose spots at the base of the 
petals. It blooms at Nancy, France, from June 
5th to 15th. 


Does your house ever get filled with the odor 
of boiling cabbage or onions? Not the slightest 
need of it. Add salt and simmer in a covered pot. 
There will be less steam and little of it will escape. 
The odor is borne off by the steam. The color of 
the vegetables will be more attractive. Of course, 
the food value is diminished somewhat, because the 
salt helps to dissolve some of the elements. But 
who cares? If one ate nothing else the loss might 
be serious. If you want the scientific proof of 
all this, see the work of Miss M. N. Watson of 
the Ontario Agricultural College as abstracted in 
Farmer’s Bulletin 342. 


Whew! A net profit of $2,000 an acre from 
Montreal melons! No wonder the Canadian grow- 
ers have been keeping things quiet when they were 
getting $8 to $15 a dozen wholesale, and the demand 
greater than the supply. It is a very risky crop, 
requires infinite care, and can probably be grown 
only in the states bordering on Canada. Professor 
Stuart tells about this interesting industry in Bul- 
letin 136 of the Vermont Experiment Station, 
published at Burlington. If you write, please men- 
tion THE GARDEN MAGAZINE, and if you can’t get 
the bulletin, ask the United States Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, D. C., for Farmer’s 
Bulletin 342. 


There seems to be a small-sized craze for import- 
ing collections of perennial larkspurs from Eng- 
land — say fifty named varieties at a time. We 
should like to hear from anyone who has had 
such a collection for four years or more. Are 
the varieties true to name? Do they come up to 
your expectations? Has the larkspur disease killed 
most of the varieties? Can you keep your collec- 
tion reasonably free from the bacterial spot by 
taking cuttings instead of propagating by division ? 
Mr. Erwin F. Smith, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has named the delphinium 
disease bacterial spot of larkspur and says it is 
caused by Bacillus delphint. 


How some nurserymen do murder plant names! 
Good nurserymen, too, who ought to know better. 
There is a famous collector of rare plants near San 
Francisco, whose catalogue contains literally hun- 
dreds of errors. We have before us an attrac- 
tive catalogue from Illinois from a man who has 
maintained a good reputation for half a century. 
Yet on the front cover we find: ‘‘Berberris Thurn- 
burgis,” and on the back cover ‘‘Wiegelia rosea.” 
Is there any excuse for this sort of thing? We 
think not. Anyone who is intelligent enough to run 
a large and decent business ought to have brains 
enough to hire a college student for $25 to standard- 
ize his catalogue names with Bailey’s Cyclopedia of 
American Horticulture. 


There is nothing sublime about cabbage. 
Few people take the subject seriously. Of 
course, market gardeners do, for their living may 
depend on it. But even the market gardeners lose 
thousands of dollars a year by not taking cabbage 
a little more seriously. For instance, they seem 
to think that Jersey Wakefield is Jersey Wakefield. 
Bless me, it means twenty-five different things! 
Mr. C. E. Myers tested twenty-five strains of Jersey 
Wakefield cabbage and found that while they were 
all true to name, they varied altogether too much. 
The profit in this crop depends largely upon (1) 
earliness; (2) yield; (3) form of head, and (4) solidity 
of head. The biggest heads weighed 2 lbs. 5 ozs., 
and came from a Minnesota seedsman. The small- 
est weighed x lb. 4 ozs., and came from a Kentucky 
seedsman. The earliest crop came from Detroit 
seed, 94 per cent. maturing the eleventh week. 
The slowest crop came from Illinois seed, which 
never matured ahead! Moral for market gardeners: 
You might save hundreds of dollars by reading 
Bulletin 96 of the Pennsylvania Experiment 
Station. Moral for seedsmen: Brace up! 


Terra Cotta 


Garden Furniture 


Your garden and hall will be made more attractive if fur- 
nished with the Galloway productions. The material is hard 
burned selected clay fired to a point to insure durability in 
the severest climate. 

The extensive collection of original designs and replicas of 
antique art includes : 


Flower Pots Flower Boxes 


Jardinieres Vases 

Benches Ferneries 
Tables Sun Dials 
Statuary Fountains 


Write for catalogue containing illustrations and full information. 
Galloway Terra Cotta Company 
3214 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


DOPIEANS 
AWNINGS DELUXE Country Homes 


In addition to affording perfect protection, are designed to conform to 
the architectural scheme of your home. They’ll outwear two of the ordi- 
nary kind yet cost but atrifle more. The designs are exelusive and 
are executed in attractive colors. Send for particulars. 


JOHN C. HOPKINS & CO., 119 Chambers St., N. Y. 


Everything for Motor Boats and Yachts. Catalog No. 25 sent npon request 


HOW TO Gke~ ROSES 


A splendid rose manual—telling how to 1 
cultivate, fertilize, spray and mulch Meds CH QO LL 

roses. Invaluable to every lover of the 
Queen of Flowers. Mailed for ro 


cents—send today. Box 24 


SEEDS GROW 


BURPEE 


If ou waht a copy of the 
ding American See 
Catalog,’’ for 1910, address BURPEE® ‘Philadelphia. 


Excelsior Wire Fences 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY 
WORCESTER MASS. 


Imperial Lawn Edge Trimmer 


The most practical, durable and efficient device of the kind ever made. 
Trims rough, straggling, overhanging grass along edges of walk, 
leaving a sharp, clean U shaped trencli (see illustration). Cuttings 
” are deposited on sidewalk and easily removed. Complicated lawns 
easily trimmed in a few minutes’ time. Every home with a lawn 
needs the Imperial Lawn Edge Trimmer. Soon pays for itself. 
Price only $1.25 prepaid in U. S. and Canada. If your dealer 
will not supply you we ship direct on receipt of price. Order today. 


| Imperial Bit & Snap Co., Dept. A, Racine, Wis. 
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“Sousers”’ 


“Sousing” or rinsing 
complicated cream separa- 
tors is both unsatisfactory 
and unlawful, for laws are 
being passed to stop it. 


Here is the South Dakota 
law: ‘Cream shall be un- 
merchantable for butter- 
making if it has been skim- 
; med by a filthy, unclean, 
unsanitary or unwashed separator.” 


Other states are passing similarlaws. Makers 
or agents who advise ‘‘sousing” are willing to 
make a law breaker of you, to cause you the loss 
of your cream or make you liable to fine or im- 
prisonment, in order to sell you a complicated 
machine. Wise dairymen let disk-filled and other 
complicated machines alone. They prefer simple, 
Sanitary, easy to clean 


Sharples Dairy Tubular 
Cream Separators 


for Dairy Tubulars have neither disks nor other con- 
traptions, yet produce twice the 
skimming force of common sepa- 
tators, The World’s Best. 
World's biggest separator works. 
Branch factories in.Canada and 
Germany. Sales exceed most, if / 
not all, others combined. Prob-f 
ably replace more commont. 
Separators than any one make 
of such machines sells. Write 
for Catalogue No. 215. 


A pan full of disks the 
maker says “‘souse”’ 
as one piece. 


a ses 

The only piece in- 
side Dairy Tubular 
Bowls. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. Portland, Ore. 
Toronto, Can. Winnipeg, Can. 


For Big and Quick Profits 
r For Your Own Use 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


GROW MUSHROOMS 


If a problem grows in your garden write to 
the Readers’ Service jor assistance 


Set aside for the time being the fact that having a 
greenhouse is one of the most delightful, health giving 
hobbies, and let’s get down to the question, can they 
be made to pay? Take so minor a question as 
tomato plants, for instance : wouldn't you be willing 
to pay a good price in the spring for stocky plants 
that never stopped growing for a minute after their 
transplanting in your garden? Of course, you 
would! Do you know where to get such plants > 
That one thing then you can do in a portion of 
your greenhouse in the early spring. 

Same way with some of the difficult-to-grow sec- 
ond season blooming perennials, so much sought for 
nowadays by lovers of old-fashioned flowers; no 
one sells them and yet everybody wants them. 
You can grow them and sell every one you grow 
and guarantee blooms the first season. 

Good head lettuce retails for 75c. to $1.00 per 
dozen—cucumbers the first in the market often bring 
as high as $3.00 per dozen with an average of 60 
to 75c. the season through. Greenhduse grown 
tomatoes easily yield seven pounds to a plant, and 
when packed in splint baskets bring 40c. a pound. 

So much for the things easily grown in the small 
house — but suppose it proved so interesting and 
paid so well that you wanted to devote all your time 


York, who started a few years ago with a house 
less than 100 feet long, and year by year has added 
more until now there are three houses 30 feet 
wide and 125 feet long. Violets did it. 

Carnations are not especially difficult to grow, 
are free bloomers and generally find a ready mar- 
ket, and can be followed in the spring by an early 
crop of tomatoes. 

But the best part of this greenhouse question is 
the right down pleasure of such a business, and 
nothing could be more healthful. 

Don’t make the mistake, however, of thinking 


any local carpenter can build a satisfactory house 


for you. There are two distinctly important facts 
to consider —the first, that the builders should 
have an accurate knowledge of plant growth and 
its requirements — second, that the construction be 
one that will withstand the varying conditions of 
moisture and dampness. Otherwise you will be 
putting your profits into endless repairs. 

Quite the best thing for you to do, is drop in at 
any of our offices and have a heart to heart talk with 
us. We will tell you frankly just what is practical 
and just what is likely to be only a bubble dream — 
we will do all we can to help you to success. 

If you can’t get away just now to come and see 
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Making Money With a Greenhouse 


Ten years’ experience enables me to give prac- 
@ tical instructions worth many dollars to you 
~~ without interfering with regular occupation, no 
Y matter where located. Send for Free Book and particulars 
how to start, etc. 

JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM 
5709 N. Western Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


to it, and build larger ; what are then your chances ? 
Well, take violets for instance: We can direct 
you to one person within twenty miles of New 


us, then drop us a line and we will give your 
question every care possible by correspondence, 
or, if advisable, go and see you. 


Lord and Burnham Company 


Irvington, N. Y. 


Philadelphia 
Heed Bldg. 


Wu are cordially invited to 
the ridiculous solemnities 
of an English week-end house- 


party by 
A Plain American 
in England 


CHARLES T. WHITEFIELD 


This shows what may happen 
to you when you go abroad. 


$0.50 


New York 
St. James Bldg. 


Boston 
Tremont Bldg. 


Chicago 
The Rookery 
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WHEELOCK FENCE--strong, unclimbable. RUST PROOF ‘ii 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
133 East 16th Street, New York 


Our friends are invited to visit our ‘‘ Library Sales- 
room ’” where they may leisurely look over our books, 
magazines, etc. Our ‘‘ Guide to Good Books’’ 


mailed free. 


WHEELOCK “RUST PROOF” FENCE CO. ° SRR Cinon, Wine ae | 


RAY&LANM, 


FLORIDA 


Ns 


A Toilet 


Treasure 


Without exception the 
best and most popular 
Toilet Perfume made 


N the Bath it is cooling 

and reviving; on the 

Handkerchief and for 

general toilet use it is 

delightful; after shaving 

it is simply the very best 
thing to use. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE! 


BLUE ROSE 
HERE AT LAST 


The color that has baffled all floral experts for centuries. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 
we will deliver, prepaid, a healthy, living rose, perfectly 
hardy, grown in a flower pot ready to transplant in the 
open ground, which will bear an abundance of blue roses. 


Five Hundred Dollars ($500) reward for proof of fraud. 
AGENTS WANTED 


MT. AIRY ROSE COMPANY, Mt. Airy, Pa. | 


INTENSIVE CULTIVATION PROFITABLE 


Every crop increased 25% to 50% by using the ‘‘Cutaway”’? Tools. 
120 sizes and styles in widths from two to sixteen feet. Send for 
FREE Catalogue. It tells about our one-horse Garden Harrow. 


CUTAWAY HARROW CO., 902 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 


FAIRFAX ROSES 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED Catalogue free 
W. R. GRAY, Box 6, OAKTON, FAIRFAX CO., VA. 


Deadly Foe to Insects 


To kill San Jzse Scale, Pear or Cherry Slugs, Cabbage Worms, 
Aphis, White Fly, etc., without injury to trees, plants, shrubs, or 
vines, spray thoroughly with a solution of 
'§, caustic SOAP NO 

GOOD’S fésk4 WHALE OIL Ba 
Contains no salt, sulphur, mineral oils or anything ofa poisonous nature. Is 
an active fertilizer and quickens the soil. Endorsed by U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and State Experiment Stations. 

50 Ibs., $2.50; 100 lbs., $4.50; larger quantities proportionately less. 

Send for free ** Manual of Plant Diseascs”’ 

James Good, Original Maker, 981 N. Front Street, Philadelphia 


Landscape Gardening 


A course for Home-makers and 
Gardeners taught by Prof. Craig 
and Prof. Batchelor, of Cornell 
University. 

Gardeners whounderstand up-to- 
date methods and practice are in 
demand for the best positions. 

A knowledge of Landscape Gar- 
dening is indispensable to those 
who would have the pleasantest 
homes. 


Pror. Craic 
250 page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. G, Springfield, Mass. 


Ij you are planning to build, the Readers’ 
Service can ojten give helpjul suggestions 
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An Enthusiast on Brush 


OMMON brush makes a very good substitute 
for bean-poles and trellises. It must be 


strong and pushed into the ground deep enough to 
withstand heavy winds and the necessary cultiva- 
tion of the soil. 

Having a shortage of poles and more brush than 
we needed, we experimented and found that either 
in single separate pieces or in solid rows the brush 
answered very well for both pole beans and tomatoes. 


When growing tomatoes on brush, tie the plants 
so that each fruit receives plenty of sunlight 


Brush gives pole beans a better hold for climbing 
and spreading than do the stiff straight poles; the 
vines also have more air and sun, and are easier to 
pick. 

Tomato vines may be spread and the separate 
branches tied to the brush in such a way that each 
fruit receives plenty of sunlight. Used in this way, 
it resembles a tomato “‘tree,’’ and is both unique and 
ornamental. 

Brush can be used for a number of other vine 
plants and vegetables, either to save the trouble 
of providing trellises or because it can be arranged 
in a greater variety of ways and shapes. After it 
has served its purpose it can be burned and the 
ashes kept dry for use in the garden the follow- 
ing season. 


New York. I. M. ANGELL. 


Planting the Window Boxes 


HERE is nothing that makes a house more 

attractive in summer than window boxes, 

particularly if they are filled with plants having light- 
colored blooms. 

Have the boxes nine inches deep and of about the 
same width. Cypress wood is undoubtedly the 
best wood to use, and although it may cost a little 
more in the beginning is cheaper in the end, as it 
will not have to be renewed every year. Before 
filling, paint the box the same color as the house or 
else a dark shade of green. Make several ?-inch 
holes in the bottom of each box for drainage and 
put broken flower pots over the holes in such a way 
as to keep the soil from falling out and yet afford 
proper drainage. The soil should be three-fifths 
rotted turf, one-fifth well-decomposed cow manure, 
and the remainder equal parts of sand and leaf 
mold. The smaller the box the richer the soil 
should be. 

Vincas are the best vines, the varieties having the 
white-edged and light green leaves being most appro- 
priate. They will make a growth of from four 
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$250 Buys This 
Greenhouse 


Price includes everything—benches, boiler, 
radiating pipes, ventilating rods and all. 
No extras. No foundations needed, as it is 
bolted to iron posts set in the ground. 
When you move, take the greenhouse with 


you. As easy to take down as to put up. 
Goes together like a sectional bookcase. 
No fitting to be done—shipped all glazed, 
ready for immediate erection. 

It will save your flowers from frost, 
give you vegetables and blooming plants 
all winter. Buy now and be ready. 

Send for booklet of complete information. 
Also give growing information. 


Hitchings & Company 


1170 Broadway, New York 


THE WIZARD LAWN PRODUCER 
Something new- Revolutionizes lawn-maiing everywhere. 
Choicest grass seed scientifically mixed with dried and 
finely pulverized cattle manure from stock yards. Needs 
only possible climate and moisture. Sow any time except 
in Winter. Used exclusively in many large parks. 
Goes further, more efficient, costsless than all other methods. Send 
$1.00 for5 lb. box. Prepaid anywhere. Send for Free Booklet: “How 


to Grow a Lawn.” 
DORMANT SOD CO. Dept. 9, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Til. 
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We manufacture Lawnand Farm Fence. Sell direct shipping to users 
only, at manufacturers’ prices. No agents. Our catalog is Free. Write 
for it today. UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 914 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 
FRE what potash is and how it should 

be used, sent free to all applicants. 


German Kali Works, Continental Building, Baltimore, Md. 


An illustrated book, which tells 


Competent Gardeners 


The comforts and products of a country home are in- 
creased by employing a competent gardener; if you want to 
engage one write to us. Please give particulars regarding 
place and say whether married or single man is wanted. We 
have been supplying them for years to the best people every- 
where. No fee asked. PETER HENDERSON & CO., Seeds- 
men and Florists, 35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 
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“18 a need- 
less waste 
of time and 

strength. Don’t 

you know that it 
would be money in your 
pocket to have a pump 
bring the water from the 
old well just where you 
need it—in kitchen, yard 
or barn? We make 
pumps from $3 to $300. 
T al All you have to do is to 

| i] 


Hh Put a 


Goulds, 


iN\\ RELIABLE FARM = 


WATER. <) 
Send for our free boo 
‘WATER SUPPLY FOR THE | HOME” 
It tells how best and most economically to 


solve the water problem in the country. 
Get it and study your case- 


The Goulds Mfg.Co. Scicea ratte: x-¥. 
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@ , Giant Radish from Japan 
KY ARS 66 ee 99 Grow 8 inches. WEIGHT 
Sa-kura-jima”’ 42 tbo Totroduced by U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and recommended by Wm. J. 
ryan 


Trial Packet 10c. M*\ueelanted VATE 


stamps or coin, at once, before ae is yew and will send 
free copy of The Fruit-Grower, best garden and fruit maga- 
zine. Cash prizes for largest radishes. 


The Fruit-Grower, Box 915, St. Joseph, Mo. 


GINSENG 


Cultivated Ginseng and Golden Seal seed and roots now ready 
for planting. My book, “Culture and Profits of Ginseng and 
Golden Seal,” with prices of seed and roots, free. Send for it. 


D. BRANDT, Box 311, Bremen, Ohio 


Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agrienliure, 


Horticulture, Florienlture, Landseape Gardening, For- 
esiry, Poultry Culture, and Veterinary Science under 
Prof. Brooks of the Mass. Agricultural College, Prof. 
Craig of Cornell University and other eminent 
teachers. Over one hundred Home Study 
Courses under able professors in leading colleges. 
250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Prof. Brooks Dept. G. A., Springfield, Mass. 


IZEARH 


Sa Sheep Manure 


'B, S 
SSARREL EQUA Kiln dried and pulverized. No weeds or bad 
WR odors. Helps nature hustle. For garden, 
4lawn, trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants. 


4 00 LARGE BARREL, Cash with Order. 
Delivered to your Freight Station. 


Apply now. 
The Pulverized Manure Go., 19Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


This cross-section shows why it lasts. 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


Ask any wideawake dealer for Genasco. And 
getthe up-to-datefastening—the Kant-leak Kleet- 
Does away with cement and large nails. Look 
for the trademark and insist on the genuine. 
Write for Good Roof Guide Book and samples. 

THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco 


Chicago | 


New York 


DTHeE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


The Readers’ Service will give you 
injormation about motor boats 
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Greenhouse Conclusions— 
A Word on Reaching Them 


A greenhouse, in order to give you satisfactory returns for your money invested, 
must be constructed with two main points in view; light framing so all possible 
light can reach the plants—right construction so that your glass breakage will not 
be a costly nuisance, and so that the destructive conditions that exist in all 
greenhouses will not bring on repair bills in disheartening rapidity. 

With these points in mind, compare the various constructions and while doing 
it, take into account the plot the graceful beauty of lines in the Curved 
Eave U-Bar houses, and the fact that their greater productiveness and endurance 
are two of the strongest reasons in their favor. Ask any gardener. Let us give you 
the location of some nearby U-Bar houses, so you can go and see for yourself. 
In any case send for the new catalog. 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 


PIERSON 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


Send for illustrated 
price list H 29 


Chicago, Ill. 


SUN-DIALS waner 
PEDESTALS 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


New York Office 1123, Broadway 


U-BAR CO. 
1 MADISON AVE..NEW YORK. 


Dealers: Write for special discounts 


and free advertising. 


_ Electric Garden Hose 


( Corrugated ) 


Will not kink, crack, split, or burst. 
Before it leaves the factory, every foot of 
Electric Hose is tested by hydraulic pressure 
12 to 15 times greater than hydrant pressure. 


Send for our ‘‘Garden and Lawn Cyclopedia” 
—a booklet of great value to every home owner, 
Address Dept H. 


To make Electric Hose, a jacket of seine 
twine is braided over a tube of pure rubber. 
Another tube is “pulled” over the jacket. 
Another jacket is braided over the second 
tube—and so on. The final, outer tube 
of rubber is heavily corrugated. All the 
alternating tubes and jackets are vulcanized 
by tremendous pressure into a unified 
fabric of extraordinary strength. 

Electric costs but little more than ordinary 
hose. It lasts three times as long. 


ELECTRIC HOSE & RUBBER CO. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


CREAM LUSTRE POLISH 


A perfected odorless polish that quickly restores 
original gloss and lustre. And a polishing cloth that 
cann.t scratch finest surfaces. Used in best piano factories. 
Sent express prepaid for 5Q0e. Money back if not Satisfactory. 


CREAM LUSTRE POLISH CO., 32 N. 8th St., Reading, Pa. 
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Do you intend to build a poultry house? 
Write to the Readers’ Service 
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Sold by the Seed Dealers 


NDS SLUF. Grand Show of Asters— 
WG SOON The Station Agent’s Plan 


Se e- 
My Aster beds are along the railroad track of 
the Central New England, It has been my 
pleasure to have a grand show. The black 
beetle and the striped bug are very troublesome. 
These pests will skin the whole bunch if we 
let them alone, but we don’t let them alone, 
for as soon as the plants are well grown I take 
Hammond’s Slug Shot and a bellows and go over the whole. On a still day 
dust settles everywhere. Then when the blooms begin to open we give them 
another dose and we haye the flowers. This year we let them go and the bugs or 
beetles got a start and we started for them, but they did us damage. For many years I have known Slug 


S 


“TRADE «MARS 


Shot and used it, and there is no use trying to raise flowers or fruit or vegetables without you watch 
them, because as sure as the sun shines you will have bugs, lice or beetles which you must get rid of. 


Hammond’s 


Now on cucumbers the striped bugs play bayvoc. You told me once to 
put some Slug Shot in water and sprinkle the rows. When that is done 
the cucumbers grow. The cherry trees will curl the leaves with lice; 
if yon can blow Slug Shot over these ends the Slug Shot sticks to 
the sticky mess which comes where these lice are and they do not 
spread. 
Yours respectfully, 
LUTHER BRUNDAGE. 


Billings, N. Y. 
For Pamphlet on ‘‘ Bugs and Blight ’’ Worth 
Having write to 


Hammond’s Slug-Shot Works 


FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


That's all that is necessary if you use the time-saving, 
labor-saving, all metal, rust-proof and leak-proof 
Illinois Self-Watering Flower Box 


You will have better, hardier, longer-lived plants. Our box is for in- 
door or outdoor use. It is inexpensive and sold on 30 days’ FREE 
trial. Descriptive booklet FREE. 


ILLINOIS HEATER & MANUFACTURING CO. 
33 Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 


503 Kamm Bldg., San Franciseo, Cal. 
Conard & Jones Co., West Grove, Pa., Dist. for N. Y., N. J. and Pa. 
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OLD ENGLISH GARDEN SEATS 
RUSTIC AND VERANDAH FURNITURE 


Send for Catalogue of mauy designs 
NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CO., BEVERLY, MASS. 


SEEDS FOR THE HARDY GARDEN 


Write to-day for copy of my Little Green 
Book which contains a selected list of the 
best varieties with prices. 

HENRY SAXTON ADAMS, Wellesley, Mass. 


Magazine 
that Gives 
You the Joy 
of the Open 
every Month 
and Helps 
Solve your 


Prob- 


~~ It embraces build- 
_ — ing, gardening, sports, auto- 
mobiles, nature study, live stock, 


poultry, dogs. A year’s subscription 
includes—March Gardening Manual, 


October Housebuilding Number 


Donble- 
day, Page 
& Company, 


New York. 


d h e _Enclosed find 
*Chistmas Country Life | 8 er 
Annual mn America ems Lire 1In AMERICA 


to the following ad- 
dress for one year. 


With the Home-builder’s 


Supplement 


$4.00 a year 
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Two charming window boxes planted with gera- 
niums, daisies, white-edged vinca and ivy 


to.eight feet ina season. Ivy (Ampelopsis quinque- 
folia) is also much used. Plant the vines in the front 
of the box. 

For sunny situations use geraniums but do not 
plant more than one variety in a box. The best 
showing is made by the scarlet geraniums, although 
they look hot in summer. The coolest looking com- 
bination is formed by pink geraniums, marguerites 
and the white-edged vinca. Alyssum, English dai- 
sies and pansies are also good, and for an early 
spring box nothing is prettier than daffodils or 
hyacinths. 

The best and at the same time the most popular 
plants for summer window boxes, besides the ones 
already named, are the common ivy-leaved gera- 
niums, English and German ivy, petunias, helio- 
trope, snapdragon and ageratum. 

New York. (Gs Ss Ie 


The Children’s Book of Gardening. 


By Mrs. 
A. Sidgwick and Mrs. Payntor. Imported by the 
Macmillan Co., New York. Illustrated; 232 pages. 
Price, $2.00 net. 


A book of practical helps in gardening which a 
child could really follow. The illustrations are full 
of the spirit of the garden and the child. 


Farming It. By Henry A. Shute. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. [Ilustrated; 248 pages. 
Price, $1.20 net. 


A city man tries farming as a side issue. His 
haps, and mostly mishaps, are told in such a refresh- 
ingly entertaining style that one has a desire straight- 
way to “farm it.” 
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FERNEKES & CRAMER 
ARCHITECTS 


FILMS DEVELOPED 


10 Cents Per Roll --- All Sizes 


The best photographic work may be 
spoiled by the indifference, inability or 
carelessness of the finishers. Our years 
of experience and constantly improving 
methods enable us to give our customers 
better results than they have ever had. 
We desire a fair comparison with others | 
and so make the foliowing exceptional 
offer : 


FRE ! Send us two of your favorite 


e negatives and we will print 
them wrtthout charge and re- 
turn to you postpaid as samples of our work. 


= ae 


oO 
Ss PORTLAN 


Price List: Films developed, all sizes, 10 cts. per 
roll. Velox Prints; Nos. | and 2 Brownies, 3 cts. ; 
22x4%, 3%x3%, 3%x4%, 4 cts.; 4x5, 3A, 5 


cts. ; post cards, 5 cts. each. 


A house of concrete 
does not depreciate 
in value 


When it is built it is finished. It requires no 
repairs. A home of other material depreciates 
faster than the land on which it stands increases 
in value. Concrete insures the stability of your 
pyomanulacturer, a fresh sample brick of S df < d t d 7 home and the stabilit of its value 
Lambert’s Pure Culture MUSHROOM SPAWN | “CC tor and study our y 2 


the best high-grade spawn in the market, together with large illustrated book book 0 


We carry a full line of Supplies. Cameras, films 
and paper shipped prepaid at list prices. 


AUTHORIZED DEALERS 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


| 


A Mess 


of irest Mushrooms crowing in your Cellar 


j 40 cts in postage stamps together with the name of your 
* dealer will bring you, postpaid, direct from the 


° ° ° 

on Mushroom Culture, containing simple and practical methods of raising» But in considering concrete remember, that ; 
preserving and cooking mushrooms. Not more than one sample brick will “C H 

be sent to the same party. Further orders must come through your dealer. oncrete ouses 


Address: American Spawn Co., Dept. 2, St. Paul, Minn. an d C ottages” Pp O R aE L A N D | 
. ——F in two volumes, each C E M fF ie i 
LZ containing 120 homes 


CREAM SEPARATORS with floor plans. One MAKES THE BEST CONCRETE | 


dollar each. - : | 

Pee ee ; Atlas Portland Cement is pure and its quality 

. They have been the leaders inthe (en aes books in the A é 5 a . 
Dairy World for 32 years and || _Atas Cement Library are: 1g absolutely uniform. Itismadefromgenuine 
there are now 1,100,000 in use, INBantthekionicandlon P t] d C t k I ° f 

The Most Perfect Centrifugal Separator Known the Farm ........... Free ortian ement TOCK. U contains no turnace 


Send for a Catalogue. Concrete in Highway 


Construction $1.00 Slag. It is the brand purchased by the Govern- | 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


eee Concrete in Railroad 
Chicago New York San Francisco 


Construction 1.00 ment for the Panama Canal. 


Reinforced Concrete in 
Factory Construction 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE STAINLESS 


Horsford’ S Hardy Plants Ce eee a ATLAS-WHITE 


Concrete Garages...... Free PORTLAND CE 
For Cold Climates A CEMENT FOR DECORATIVE PURPOSES | 
If you are interested in hardy shrubs, plants, etc., something s 3 
that will stand cold weather, ask for Horsford’s Autumn Supple- If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 
ment. You can begin to set herbaceous plants and earlier bulbs 
in the middle of August, end. some of the lilies by September TtHEAT LAS portian C EMENT : 
first. These get established before winter. The shrubs often 
are ripe to transplant in Vermont by the middle of October. D co. INQUIRY DEPT. 30 BROAD ST. NEW YORK ‘ 


Ask for our Autumn Supplement before placing your order. 
is i y 


F. Il. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. Largest productive capacity of any cement company in the world. Over 50,000 barrels per day. 


g i : ‘ . 
Dae sea Thorburn’s Lawn Grass Seeds Live Close to Nature 
& B Containing a mixture of the finest Grasses: Quart 25¢, 2 quarts 45c, Sleep out of doors and let Nature keep you in propertone. Rowe's Glou- 
Don’t Let a Garbage Nuisance Spoil Your Back Yard 4 quarts Soc. Sent prepaid by mail to any address in the United | cester Bed Hammock will enable you to do this; it combines hammock, 
SS States. Write for Catalogue. couch and swing settee. Interesting booklet free on application. Write to-day. 
THE STEPHENSON. J. M. Thorburn & Co., 33 Barclay St., New York | E L.ROWE& SON, Inc., 464 Water St., Gloucester, Mass. 
FLL 


TRACE MAR 


Underground Garbage Receiver 


No smell, no flies, accessible, clean, permanent, and 
out of sight, as it should be. 

Also Underground Refuse Receivers, Under- 
ground Earth Closets, _ 
and Portable Metal 


Houses. 


Send for Circulars 
SOLD DIRECT 


Utility Plus ——_ hones J percent 
Sentiment , | | Lowboy 


Make up a Piedmont Chest. : 5 i OF simple design—plain, straight lines. 
Uais—the elsdiitie seteaion i san : Hand-rubbed polish or dull finish as pre- 


furs, fine clothing and hats from the ravages 4 ferred. 

of moths, dust and dampness. Piedmont ob Send today for our complete catalog of 

Chests save storage charges. : Piedmont Red Cedar Chests, Highboys, 
Genfimentimin dhe Gktng, xcaditine andl ; aa [ Lowboys and Chifforobes. We sell these 


Cc. H. STEPHENSON ownership of chests bearing the solid crafts- : 4 beautiful pieces direct from factory to home 
40 Farrar Street raarslup ich lt Colonial davss, A Viet : Bence CHEST CO 
aa mont in your home gives tone to the whole F 7 
LYNN MASS. 


house. Dept. 28, Statesville, N. C. 
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Ij you wish to systematise your business the 
Readers’ Service may be able to offer suggestions 


REECO WATER SYSTEM 


(Water-supplies installed complete 
and ready for use) 


We do the work, you turn the fau- 
cet. Our system relieves a customer of 
every detail. We install any kind of 
water-supply complete and ready for use. 
No matter where you live, if it be near a 
well, a spring, or running brook, and you 


feel that you could enjoy some of those 
comforts and conveniences which a bath 
and running water give in a home, but are 
in doubt as to the expense involved, write 


Showing pump in cellar connected 
with pneumatic pressure tank 


us and we will tell you exactly the cost, and in case you purchase, we will take complete 
charge of the work, relieving you of every detail of installation, thus giving you a water- 
supply all ready for the turning of the faucet. Our business life covers an experience of seventy 
years. During this period we have been able to adopt the best of such inventions and im- 
provements as have from time to time become available, until our system of water-supply 
is the very best obtainable, being indorsed and in use of various departments of the U. S. 
Government and, to the number of over 40,000, is working in all countries throughout the 
world to-day. Our pumps are operated by electricity or hot air,as may best suit the location 
or convenience of the purchaser. 


Write to our nearest office for Catalogue U and letus tell you the cost of a water-supply @// ready for use. 


RIpDER--ERICSSON ENGINE Co. 


234 West Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. 
22 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S. W. 


40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


35 Warren Street, New York 
40 North 7th Street, Philadelphia 


239 Franklin Street, Boston 


GRACE S. RICHMOND 


Magazine Readers are familiar with the charm and delicacy of Mrs. Richmond's contributions. 
The successful longer stories here listed surpass in interest and popularity her short stories : 
A Court of Inquiry, Fixed price, $1.00 (postage 1 Oc.) The Indifference of Juliet, $/.50 

Round the Corner in Gay Street, $/.50 With Juliet in England, $/.50 


On Christmas Day in the Morning, $/.50 Fixed The Second Viclin, $/.50 
price, 50c. (Postage 5c.) 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., NEW YORK 


Our friends are inviled to visit our Library Salesroom, where they may leisurely look over our books, magazines, etc. 


‘or our Guide to Good Books,”’ mailed free. 


We also invite requests 


Poultry, Kennel and Live Stock Directory formation about the 


selection or care of 
dogs, poultry and live stock will be gladly given. Address INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, 
New York. 


Tue GARDEN MaGaAzineE, 133 East 16th Street, 


7 LARGE BERKSHIRES 
at HIGHWOOD 


Mature animals weigh 600 lbs. to 
950 lbs. Several litters this spring of 
12, 13 and 14, one of 15 and one of 17 
sofar. Litters last year averaged 11. 

Spring offering of pigs 8 weeks old 
in pair or trios no akin. Every ani- 
mal registered at our expense and if 
not satisfactory return it and get 
your money back. Write for booklet. 


H.C. & H. B. HARPENDING 
ja a-DUNDEE,, N.Y. 


“Human - Talker” 


is our registered name of a Parrot import- 
ed exclusively by us from certain as 
in Old Mexico, ONLY KNOWN TO US 
and GUARANTEED to learn to talk, 
sing and whistle BETTER and MORE 

HUMAN-LIKE THAN ANY OTHER 
BRROE. YOUNG, tame, genuinehand- 
raised and beautiful plumaged birds only 


If Ordered Before Oct. 1 $10 


Later $15.00 


MONEY REFUNDED IF DON’T 
TALK SATISFACTORILY. Sold un- 
der written guarantee on 6 months trial. 
Live arrival at express office guaranteed. 
CHEAPER VARIETIES OF MEXICAN PARROTS $4. 50 
Mrs. E. Des. Ermia, Adrian, Mich., R. 2, writes: ‘‘My ‘Human 
Talker’ is a wonder, talks exer thing, spells, counts to 6 and sings. 
Money would not buy him.” 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, BOOKLET AND PROOFS FREE 
Max Geisler Bird Co., Dept. L1, Omaha, Neb. 


Largest, Oldest Mail Order Bird House in the World. 


There’s Money in P oultry 


Our Home Study Course in Practical Poultry 
Culture under Prof. Chas. K. Graham, late of the 
Connecticut Agricultural College, teaches how to 
make ponliry pity. 

Personal tustruction. Expert Advice. 
250 Page Catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. G. 1., Springfield, Mass. 


Prof. Grahain 


that new hen-house or fix up the old one but get our large 100 pp. catalog A 4 
DON’T =D. and circulars (over 120 Husteations) showing POTTER PORTABLE $ O H O U S Ec 
SANITARY POULTRY HOUSES, Roosting and Nesting Outfits, Per- 3 
Feeds, and supplies of all kinds. Potter Fixtures have been on the 
€ in 3 styles and 12 sizes, and are complete, convenient and sanitary. 
d Coops, Pigeon Lofts, are made in 2o styles and 
square to a complete house 8 x 80 feet, or longer, at lowest prices. House shown is 
. Potter Outfit for 30 hens, for $40. A fine house ata low price. If you need 
kind do not fail to find out about the Potter line before buying or building. 


9 or sell your laying hens, use the POTTER SYSTEM and pick out the layers 

DON T sabe from the loafers ik diseased hens. Keep only healthy laying hens. The 

POTTER SYSTEM is a secret and the greatest discovery of the century 

in the 7 sub ije “et of Kx lens. Used by over 30,000 satisfied poultry keepers 

2 lia ». Potter Sy ystem book, **Don’t Kill the Laying Hen, 

y It’s a revelation to poultry keepers 

your flock; keep less hens, get more eggs and make 

R ED STAMPS to cover postage on our large catalog and 
cts made for Particular Poultry, People. If you are particular and want to make more money on your flock 
- POTTER & CO., Box 22, Downers Grove, Illinois, U. 8. AY 


fection Feed Hoppers, Trip Nests 


y 10 years. They are mad 
ble (K. D. made in sections) Hen-hous 


of any 


ge Pr ducing 


y using it. Write today sending 
a g all about Potter Poultry P: rodu 
ou will write us today. 
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Annuals as Bedding Plants 


1: WAS through force of circumstances that I 
learned of the value of annuals as bedding 
material. One point in favor of their use is that 
one can achieve a somewhat greater range of color, 
and there is never quite as much danger of inad- 
vertently producing clashing color effects as 
when perennials are used. ‘This is especially true 
with reference to beginners in gardening. 

Specific directions as to sowing will scarcely be 
necessary. Where the climate permits early out- 
door sowing, the various seeds may be sown directly 
into the beds, sown thickly to insure an abundant 
stand, and then thinned out fearlessly so as to give 
the individual plants room to develop their full 
possibilities. At the same time keep industriously 
after the weeds. To the north and west of the 
Great Lakes, however, where the weather will not 
permit outdoor sowing early enough, the seeds 
should be started in hotbeds or even in cigar 
boxes placed in some warm, sunny window. The | 
seedlings will be the better for transplanting and ‘| 
should be moved at least once before being set out 
in the permanent bed. A few cents will buy enough 
seeds for a large bed, so that, provided you have 
a little spare time, there is no reason why you cannot 
have well filled flower beds in your garden, no matter 
how small it is. 

The value of annuals as an edging for the shrub- 
bery border is happily illustrated in the picture, 
which shows petunia. This blooms from spring 
through fall; a double row of petunias, at a trifling 
cost, afforded color all summer. 

The Tom Thumb nasturtiums, whether used in 
small or large masses, a double row of pansies, in 
preferably the lighter shades, will produce a charm- } 
ing bed that needs only constant picking to keep 4 
it blooming until frost. Moreover, the foliage 
of the nasturtiums has a distinct color value aside 
from the flowers, and plants may be obtained of a 
pronounced dark shade of green, which, however, 
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Petunias bloom from spring through fall. Plant 
them in the shrubbery border 
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Three Magazines 


For Every Home 
COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA 


Beautiful, practical, entertaining. 


$4.00 a year. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 
interpreting to-days history. 


$3.00 a year. 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE— 
FARMING 


telling how to make things grow. 


$1.50 a year. 


THE WORLD'S WORK THe GARDEN 
oo SR AMERICA MAGAZINE 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. NEW York. 


Norway Spruce 
For Hedge and Garden 


6-10 inches high. $1 a dozen 


We are offering a collection of 16 little evergreen trees, all different 
species, with names, for ®2. Write for descriptive folder. Write for 
quotations on any plants you want, mentioning sizes. 


Ralph E. Danforth East Jaffrey, New Hampshire 


PE INGGN: (Sty oR VioA ON IT. A 
Quality LAWN MOWERS 


THE ONLY MAKE WITH CRUCIBLE TOOL- 
STEEL BLADES THROUGHOUT 


DO YOU WANT TO BE A BETTER SHOT? ff 
Write us and we will give you some goad pointers. We will 
also send information about Guns and Rifles. 

SoS LEVENS ARMS & Eee. 


i Dept. 28 


Reproductions of old New England furniture in 
the natural wood, or finished to suit the individual 
taste. 

WM. LEAVENS & CO., 


A DEADLY PILL 
For DANDELIONS 


Hoskins’ Dandelion Pills put dandelions 
absolutely out of business. 


To clear your lawn of dandelions, plantains 
and other noxious weeds, use a Hoskins’ Gun 
with Dandelion Pills. With the gun (Dowell, 
with tin receiving cap) jab a pill into the head 
of each dandelion—that settles him. Easy 
standing work and no backaches. 

The gun and 500 Hoskins’ Dandelion Pills, 
transportation prepaid, for $1.00. Your money 
back if they fail to kill. Right new is the time 
to dope them. 


WILLIAM A. SPINKS & COMPANY 
372 W. ERIE ST. Established 1894 CHICAGO 


32 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 


GARDEN 


The Readers’ Service is prepared to ene 
advise parents in regard to schools 379 


MAGAZINE 


Eleven Miles of Happiness 


is what our Thirty Thousand Fresh-Air Guests would make, yearly, if in 
line like these tenement mothers at Sea Breeze, They have suffered from 
lack of proper food and clothing, from dark crowded rooms, from overwork, 
sickness and bereavement. Sea Breeze cured Smiling Joe of tuberculosis. 


HOW MANY MAY WE SEND AS YOUR GUESTS ? 


$2. 50 will give a whole week of new life and cheer to a worn out mother, 
an underfed working girl, a convalescing patient, or an aged toiler. 
5.00 gives a teething baby and its “‘little mother” of ten a cool healthful week. 
10.00 gives four run-down school children a fresh start for next year. 
25.00 names a bed for the season. $50.00 names a room, 
100.00 gives a happy excursion to 400 mothers and children—their only outing. 


Will you have a 
Lawn Party or a 
Children’s Fair to 
help us? Write for 


literature. 


Please send your 
gift to 
R.S. MINTURN, 
Treas. 
Room 227 
105 E. 22d Street 
New York 


United Charities 
Building 


N. Y. ASSOCIATION for IMPROVING the CONDITION of the POOR 
R. FULTON CUTTING, President 


Adventures in Contentment 


@ The chronicle of a man who went straight into Nature’s heart and read 
there her true message to men. It is a narrative of peace and optimism, 
marked by a sweet, sane philosophy and a genuine love of life. 


By DAVID GRAYSON 


Illustrations by Thomas Fogarty. Net, $1.20 (postage / 2c.) 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 E. 16th Street, New York City | 


Our friends are invited to visit our Library Salesroom, where they may le eesurely look over our books, magazines, etc., 


We also invite requests for our “Guide to Good Books,” mailed free. 


Ij you wish to purchase live-stock 
write the Readers’ Service 


3580 
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Why Waste Time 
and Labor 


trimming and edging a lawn 
or garden with back-break- 
ing shears, clippers and 
edging tools, when the 


Capitol Lawn Trim- 
mer and Edger 


will do the work much bet- 
ter, easier, and in a fraction 
of the time. Saves its cost 
in less than a season. An 
absolute necessity for lawn, 
gardens, parks, and ceme- 
teries. If your dealer does 
not handle it, write us for 
prices. Don’t put it off. 


TheGranite State Mowing 
Machine Co. 


Hinsdale 25 Canal St. 


The 
Dog Book 


By 
| JAMES WATSON 
Covers every 
phase of the sub- 
ject, with ful! 
accounts of every prominent breed. 128 
full page pictures, in one complete volume. 


Net price $5.00 (postage 40c.) 


Doubleday, Page & Co., New York 


is a trifle too odd and striking to be used success- 
fully in every situation. Where a short straight 
walk leads from the sidewalk to the house a very 
pretty picture can be achieved by planting a bor- 
der of nasturtiums, about a foot and a half wide, 
consisting of three rows of plants along each side of 
the walk. 

Petunias when pinched back sufficiently make 
a neat bed. They afford an excellent border for 
the aster bed, producing flowers while the asters 
are growing, then continuing to bloom with the 
latter until frost cuts down both. 

A very showy round or oval bed can be had by 
bordering a centre of Nicotiana with annual phlox. 
Though a bit late in starting, the Nicotiana blooms 
well into frost. The fact that the flowers are closed 
until late in the afternoon is a slight drawback, 
but then the fragrance in a measure compensates 
for this. To insure continuous bloom from the 
phlox the flowers should be removed as soon as 
they wilt. In making such a bed I have found that 
it is better to avoid the white aster. 

The cosmos, on account of its feathery foliage, 
bare stem and somewhat isolated flowers, is not a 
success as a bedder. Some of the other annuals 
can be used as bedding material, but from personal 
experience I can say that the above will, with little 
care and less expense, give a decidedly formal 
effect, under the right conditions, as good as that 
of coleus and geraniums. And will endure later. 


Indeed, as I write in early fall, the coleus have 
turned partly black from a slight frost, while all my 
annuals are still blooming joyously. 

C. L. MELLER. 


North Dakota. 


Start a Rock Garden Now 


(ae IS not yet too late to start a rock garden; 
the spring rush is over and one can attend 
leisurely to the sowing of seeds. It would bank- 
rupt most of us to buy plants of every alpine 
species we desire, and besides, alpines, as a class, 
do not transplant well from nursery to garden. 
The favorite plan is to sow seeds in flats in a cold- 
frame any time from June to August, carry the 
young plants over the winter in the frames and set 
them outdoors in their permanent quarters in 
spring; nearly all will bloom the year after sowing. 
It is astonishing how many species can be start- 
ed in a little space. These frames supply the 
largest private alpine garden in America—Mrs. 
Higginson’s. 

The ideal way to propagate alpines is to grow 
them from seed of your own saving, as it germinates 
quicker and better than foreign seed. However, 
the easiest and cheapest way is to start with English 
or Swiss seed. 

There are now about a dozen men who make a 
living by collecting and growing American plants, 
and surely they deserve encouragement. ‘There is 
one in Vermont, one in Massachusetts and one in 
New Jersey from whom almost any Eastern rock 
plant worth growing can be secured in quantity. 
Another man has spent a small fortune in educat- 
ing people to like the hardy flowers of the southern 
Appalachians. A Coloradan has collected most 
of the Rocky Mountain flowers. worth growing. 
The mountains near the Salt Lake now have their 
devoted student. The wonderful bulbs of the 
Pacific Coast have been gathered by a great enthusi- 
ast. A Georgian has collectors everywhere and 
offers seeds of all the famous Far-Western flowers. 
And doubtless there are others of whom I have no 
knowledge. 


New Jersey. THoomas McApam. 
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OUTDOOR BOOKS 
Sa 
REAL VALUE 


Color Key to North American Birds 
By Frank M. Chapman 


@ A companion volume to ‘‘North American 
} Birds’ Eggs.’’ The object of this book is to 
answer the question, “‘What bird is that?’’ It 
contains more than 800 illustrations in color by C. 
A. Reed. ‘‘Thoroughly practical and should en- 
courage the right sort of nature study.’ —N.Y. Sun. 
Net, $2.50 (postage 25c.). 


North American Birds’ Eggs 
By Chester A. Reed 


@ A valuable reference and guide to all who are 
interested in bird life. Over 900 illustrations. 
Net, $2.75 (postage 25c.). 


Bird Guide 


By Chester A. Reed 


Part I: Water and Game Birds; Birds of Prey. Illustrated. 
Cloth, net 50c. Leather, net, 75c. (postage r1oc.). 

Part II: Land Birds East of the Rockies; From Parrots 
to Blue Birds. Revised edition. Illustrated. Net, 
$1.00 (postage 10c.). é 

Parts I and II ina single volume. Revised edition. Illus- 
trated. Net, $1.75 (postage 17c.). 


@ Nothing could be more compact and handy than 
these books. Every bird East of the Rockies is 
included, with a full color picture. Over 400 illus- 
trations. Issued in a neat pocket edition, 3% x 534 
in. They are ideal field books. Part II is now in 
its 140th thousand. 


Goldfish —A quaria——Ferneries 
By Chester A. Reed 


@ An invaluable handbook dealing with these 
three topics. It explains the best methods and is 


thoroughly practical. Many original illustrations. 
$0.50. 


Guide to Taxidermy 
By Charles K. and Chester A. Reed 


@ A book which places the experience of thirty- 
five years at your disposal. It aims to impart a full 
mastery of all branches of the art, and each opera- 
tion is fully described. Profusely illustrated. Net, | 
! $1.50 (postage 15c.). 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


133 E. 16th St. NEW YORK 


q Our friends are invited to visit our Library Salesroom, 
where they nay leisurely look over our books, magazines, 
etc. Send for our “Guide to Good Books,” mailed free. 


per cent SAVED 


By ordering your Dutch Bulbs 


before July Ist. 


Catalogue now ready. 
S. G. HARRIS, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Vick’s Superb Pansy Seed 


sown this month will give plants for late Fall bloom- 
ing. They will endure the Winterand greet usin the 
Spring with a profusion of bright blossoms. 
Packet 50c; two packets 80c; 4¢ ounce, $1.25. 
Vick’s Peerless Pansies. Nextin quality 
to the Superb Pansies; large size, gorgeous 
colors, free blooming. Packet 25c; two 
packets 40c; 4% ounce 90e. P 
JAMES VICK*S SONS, 
362 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Daffodils—Narcissus and Howto Grow Them 


By A. M. KIRBY 
All that is really worth while about these most popular of spring bulbs 
written from the standpoint of American conditions. 


I. Old-time and Modern Daffodils and Narcissus. II. Daffodils in the Garden Border. III. 
Flowering Daffodils in Winter. IV. Water Culture in the House. V. The Commercial Produc- 
tion of Cut Flowers. VI. Naturalizing in the Grass. VII. Miniature Daffodils for the Rock Gar- - 
den. VIII. The One Insect and One Disease. IX. Straightening Daffodil Nomenclature and 
Classification. X. The Large Trumpet Daffodils. XI. The Lesser Trumpet, Hoop-Petticoat and 
Cyclamen-flowered Daffodils. XII. The Medium-Crown Hybrids. XIII. The Pheasant’s Eye 
and Poet's Hybrid Narcissus. XIV. The Sweet-scented Jonquils and Campernelles. XV. The 
Tender Cluster-flowered Narcissus. XVI. Ihe Hardy Cluster-flowered Narcissus. XVII. 
Double Daffodils and Narcissus of all Groups. XVIII. Some Autumn Flowering Species. XIX. 
Hybridizing and Raising from Seed. 


House Plants and How to Grow Them 
By P. T. BARNES 
A manual of the best foliage and flowering plants for home cultivation; their 
raising from seed and propagation in the window garden. 


I. How Other People Have Succeeded. II. Making the Soil Foundation. III. Potting and Re- 
potting. IV. Raising Plants from Seed. V. Propagation by Cutting, etc. WI. In Sickness and 
in Health. VII. Bulbs from Thanksgiving to Easter. VIII. The Winter Window Garden. IX. 
Flowering Plants. House Conditions. X. Roses, Carnations and Chrysanthemums. XI. Cac- 
tuses and Other Succulents. XII. NineIron Clad Palms. XIII. Foliage Plants other than Palms. 
XIV. Reliable Ferns for the Dwelling Rooms. XV. Window Gardening Tools and Accessories. 

. XVI. Forcing with Ether. XVII. A Window Gardener's Calendar. 


The Flower Garden 


By IDA D. BENNETT 
“A clear and concise summary of every possible sort of information that 
might be desired by anyone interested in gardens.’’ Scientific American. 


I. The Location and Arrangement of the Garden. II. Soils. III. Fertilizers, IV. The Hot- 
bed, Coldframe and Sand-box. V. Purchasing of Seeds. VI. Starting Seeds in Flats. VII. Trans- 
planting and Repotting. VIII. House Plants from Seeds. IX. Outside Window Boxes. X. 
Various Annuals from Seed. XI. Vines. XII. Ornamental Foliage Plants from Seed. XIII. 
Bulbous and Tuberous-rooted Plants. XIV, Aquatics. XV. The Care of the Summer Rose-bed. 
XVI. The Hardy Lily-bed. XVII. The Care of Cannas, Caladiums, Dahlias, and Other Bulbs 
During Winter. XVIII. Hardy Shrubs and Plants for Fall Planting. XIX. Winter Protection. 
XX. The Care of House Plants in Winter. XXI. Common and English Names of Flowers. 
XXII. Blooming Season of Various Trees, Shrubs and Plants. XXIII. A Chapter of Odds and 
Ends. XXIV. A Chapter of Don'ts. 


The Vegetable Garden 


By IDA D. BENNETT 
This book deals fully with the various vegetables that form the staple of the 
small garden and contains excellent chapters on fertilizers, insecticides and gar- 
den tools, all thoroughly up to date and full of the most practical information. 


I. The Sanitary and Economic Value of the Kitehen Garden. II. The Location of the Garden. 
III. Planning the Garden. IV. How to Maintain Fertility. V. The Construction and Care of 
Hotbeds, Coldframes, and Pits. VI. On the Sowing of Seed. VII. Transplanting. VIII. Tools 
Which Make Gardening Easy. IX. On the Growing of Various Vegetables. X. Root Vegetables. 
XI. Vine Vegetables and Fruits. XII. Greensand Salad Vegetables. XIII. Perennial Vegetables. 
XIV. Storing Vegetables in Winter. XV. Tne Garden’s Enemies. XVI. Fall Work in the Garden. 


The Orchard and Fruit Garden 


By E. P. POWELL 


Deals with the choice planting and cultivation of fruit, fruit bearing trees and 
bushes. ‘‘This thoroughly practical volume embodies all the latest developments, 
and sums up all available information on the selection of fruits.’’ New York 


World. 

Part First— THE ORCHARD. I. The Apple. II. The Apple Varieties. III. The Apple— 
Handling and*Marketing. IV. The Pear. V. The Plum. VI. The Cherry. VII. The Quince. 
VIII. The Peach. IX. The Apricot. X. The Grape. XI. Citrus Fruits. XII. Figs, Dates and 
Olives. XIII. Pineapple, Banana and other Tropical Fruits. XIV. Undeveloped Fruits. XV. 
Nuts and Nut Trees. 

Part Second— THE FRUIT GARDEN, I. The Fruit Garden. II. The Currant. III. The 
Strawberry. IV. The Raspberry. V. The Blackberry. VI. The Gooseberry. VII. The Cran- 
berry. VIII. Neglected Berries. : 

Part Third — CULTURAL DIRECTIONS. I. Windbreaks, Drainage, Irrigation. II. Pruning, 
Mulching, Fertilizing, Cover Crops. III. Spraying. IV. Bees, Birds, Fowls, Animals—in the 
Orchard and Fruit Garden. VY. Harvesting and Marketing. VI. Plant Breeding. 


HIS library marks a new era in garden literature, as it is the first series of low- 

priced, practical and beautifully illustrated handbooks on home gardening that 

has ever appeared in America. These volumes, written by competent author- 
ities on the subjects, are full of good, helpful advice and instruction for all who 
grow plants and flowers, and for those who take an interest in the maintenance 
and improvement of the country home grounds. 


The nine volumes in “The Garden Library” are uniformly bound in service- 
able green cloth, decorated; size, 5x75; profusely illustrated throughout, including 
“how to” pictures, planting tables, plans for gardens, etc. 
reference work on matters pertaining to the country home and grounds “The 
Garden Library” should occupy a place on your bookshelf. A brief description 
and synopsis of contents of each book is herewith given. 


Books Every Reader of The 
Garden Magazine Should Own 


The | 
arden Library 


Complete in Nine Volumes 


As a ready 


Roses and How to Grow Them 
By MANY EXPERTS 
The only recent book on this most Sopular of flowers, which deals directly with 
American practice both outdoors and under glass in all sections of the country. 


I. When, Where and How to Plant. II. The Routine of Werk. III. Pruning. IV. Insects, 
Diseases, and Spraying. V. The Rosarian’s Calendar. WI. Roses for Cut Flowers Under Glass. 
VII. Types and races. VIII. Roses for Special Purposes. IX. Roses of American Origin. 


Ferns and How to Grow Them 
By G. A. WOOLSON 


The contribution of a nature student who has successfully solved the problem 
of growing the native ferns of our Eastern woods. With table of synonymy. 
i. The Life ofa Fern. II. Where Hardy Ferns Can Be Grown. III. Ferns in the Mixed 
Border. IV. Rockwork for Ferns. V. Hardy Ferns for Indoor Culture, and How to Select 
Them. VI. Ferns in the Living Room During Winter. WII. Fern Rockeries Indoors. VIII. 
Fern Culture Under Bell Glasses and in the Wardian Case. IX. Exotic Ferns without a Green- 
house. X. Aerial Fern Culture. XI. Ferns for Special Purposes. 


By LEONARD BARRON 
The only volume that treats of the making and maintenance of the ornamen- 
tal lawn from a purely practical standpoint. For the first time the whole truth 
about lawn seed mixtures is popularly explained. 

ik Renovating the Old Lawn. II. How to Make a Lawn Once for All. III. Economical 
Grading. IV. Which Is Better: Turf or Seed? V. The Fine Art of Mowing, Rolling and 
Watering. VI. How to Feed a Lawn. VII. Solving the Weed Problem, Insects, etc. VIII. 
The Truth About **Lawn Mixtures." IX. Seed Mixtures for Special Purposes. X. Lawns for 
Subtropical Regions. XI. The Best Lawn Tools and Their Use. XII. How to Make Lawo 


eichires: XII. The Peculiar Requirements of Putting Greens. XIV. Guide to the Best Lawn 
es. 


Water-Lilies and How to Grow Them 


By H. S. CONARD and HENRI HUS 


A practical garden knowledge of the best water-lilies and other 
aquatics by America’s great authority on the family; with cultural de- 
tails and the making of ponds and small gardens. 


I. Where Water Gardens Can Be Made. II. Economical Pond Construction. III. 
Soils and Planting Out. IV. Wintering and Propagating. V. Seed Saving and 
Starting. VI. Raising New Varieties. VII. The Hardy Water-lilies. VIII. 
The Tender Day Blooming Water-lilies. IX. The Night Blooming Water-lilies. 
xX. Growing the Giant Victorias. XI. Lotuses, Water Hyacinths and Other 
Choice Aquatics. XII. Water Gardens Under Glass. XIII. Enemies and 
Friends. XIV. Pond Surroundings, Windbreaks and Accessory Plants. 
XV. Water-lilies for Special Purposes. 


Send Only 50 Cents with Order 
= To all who send us an 
Special 


Doubleday, 
Page & 


Company 


133 E. {6th St. New York 


immediate order for 


The Garden Li- 


GENTLEMEN: Enclosed 


O f £ find 50 cents for which send 
= me The Garden Library in nine 
e r brary we will volumes and enter the name of 

add, without 


extra charge, one year’s subscrip- 
tion to The Garden Magazine. 
If you are already a sub- 
scriber we shall be glad 
to extend the subscrip_ 
tion or send the 
Magazine to a 


friend. 


for one year’s subscription to The 
Garden Magazine. If the books are 
satisfactory I agree to pay $1.00 a month 
for nine months, and if the books are not 
satisfactory I will return them and you will 
refund my first payment. 


Write to the Readers’ Service for 
suggestions about garden furnilure 


What Three Prominent Authorities Have to Say on 


“BONORA” 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
of West Grove, Pa. 


We have used “‘BONORA”’ for the past three years, and we find that 
it produces excellent results, in fact more satisfactory than any plant food 
we have yet found. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS 


Seeds, Bulbs and Plants 


BoNORA CHEMICAL Co., New York City. 

Dear Sirs: I received the “BONORA” you shipped me some time ago, and 
it is certainly a fine fertilizer for plant life of every variety. Extensive trials 
in our greenhouses leave no doubt whatever as to its efficiency. Plants 
which received but two applications showed decided improvement almost 


from the start. Very truly yours, ADOLF JAENICKE, 
Supt. of Trials and Private Department of John Lewis Childs. 


THE CONARD & JONES CoO., 
of West Grove, Pa. 


We have made a careful test of ‘“BONORA” as a fertilizer, and can en- 
dorse all that you claim for it as a quick acting, lasting and odorless fertilizer. 
We can also say that it excels all other fertilizers that we have tried. 


Ask your dealer or order direct 
Fae GREATEST DISCOVET)| 


OF MODERN TINES Put up in dry form in all size packages as follows: 


65 
$2.50 
4.75 


1 |b. making 


5 lbs. 


28 gallons, post paid 
140 a 
10 Ibs. ee 


Special prices on larger quantities 


BONORA CHEMICAL CoO., 
488-492 Broadway, cor. Broome St., New York 


BonorA CuemicaL CO. 


SB4 Broaowar New York_//} 


One barrel of Asphaltoilene will oil 100 to 140 square yards of roadway. Two 
_ men can oil 2100 to 2600 square yards per day with our oil pump and sprayer. 


Oil your own roads— 


One oiling—at a few cents per abutting foot—will lay the dust for a year. 


By means of this new invention you and two or three of your neighbors can oil the road in 
front of your houses for a year at less cost than a few months’ sprinkling with water. 


Here’s how you can do it—Get a few barrels of 


Asphaltoilene 


specially prepared for our double action hand power oil pump and sprayer. Ina few hours you 


cau settle tife dust for a year, and preserve the road in front of your house. 

You will insure both the exterior and the interior of your house against the damage 
done by grime and dirt from dusty roads. You will keep your lawns and trees fresh and 
green, aud you will breathe pure sir—free from germ and disease-ladened dust. 

One Sunday afternoon spent in comfort on your front porch or lawn will more than benefit 
you for the investment. 

Write for detailed information and our special clubbing offer. Write today and get the full 


season’s beuefit of dustless roads. 


Goop Roaps ImprovezeEnt Co., Dept. K, First National Bank Building, 
Cincinnati, O. 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


Nurses Sy lw 


Bobbink & Atkins 


W orld’s Choicest Nursery Products 
LATE SUMMER PLANTING 


Intending purchasers should first visit our Nursery 
and inspect the material we offer. The quality of our 
products must be seen to be appreciated. Having two 
hundred and fifty acres of the most fertile ground 
under cultivation places us in a position to fill orders 
of any magnitude, 


BAY TREES—We have several thousand of these 
attractive decorative trees in all forms and sizes. 
visit to our nursery would be pleasing if only to see 
these trees. : 


BOXWOOD—Everybody loves the aroma of old- 
fashioned Boxwood. Wehave thousands of speci- 
mens. It is worth while to travel any distance to see 
our collections, consisting of all sizes and shapes. 


RHODODENDRONS—Catawbiense, English Hardy 
Hybrids and Maximum. Our collection consists of 
thousands of choice specimens and ordinary sizes 
in the most desirable varieties. 


EVERGREENS, CONIFERS AND PINES—Upwards of 
roo acres of our nursery are planted with the handsomest and 
choicest lot of specimens in the world. 


HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS—For New and Old- 
Fashioned Gardens, Beds and Borders. We have a large 
quantity and complete collection. 


DECORATIVE PLANTS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 
Interior and Exterior Decorations are grown in our 
150,000 ft. of greenhouses. 


HARDY TRAILING AND CLIMBING VINES 
POTS—In all varieties for every place and pergola. 


TUBS—We manufacture them in all shapes and sizes, Ask 
for price list. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATALOGUE No, 25 
is comprehensive and especially interesting, instructive and 
helpful to intending purchasers. 


GENERAL SUPERVISION OF PUBLIC GROUNDS AND 
PRIVATE ESTATES A SPECIALTY : 


We Plan and Plant Grounds and Gardens Everywhere 


VISITORS TO OUR NURSERIES ARE ALWAYS WELCOME 
WE ARE ONLY A FEW MINUTES FROM NEW YORK CITY 


Nurserymen, Florests and Planters, Rutherford, N. J. 


IN 


You ll Leave Your Heart 
7 Behind You 


in that quaint Normandie seacoast town 


AVillage of Vagabonds 


F. BERKELEY SMITH 


Author of ‘The Lady of Big Shanty,” ‘Parisians Out of Doors,’’ “In London 
Town,” “How Paris Amuses Itself.’” - 


Illustrated in water-color by F. Hopkinson Surith and by the author in pen and ink. 
Fixed price, $1.50 (postage 12 cents). 


@_ Few stories to-day possess such gaiety 
and charm. It is the most delightful book 
of the season. 


The Brooklyn Eagle says: ‘‘It is a delightful book. . . . Not 
often does one come upon a volume which leaves so satisfactory an impres- 
sion behind.’’ 

The Chicago Record-Herald says: ‘‘The atmosphere is that of 
France itself and is surcharged with quiet, sentimental charm.’’ 


The New York Herald says: ‘‘The best thing that Mr. Smith has 
yet done.”’ ; 


Doubleday, Page & Co., 133 E. 16th St., New York 


Our friends are invited to wisit our Library Salesroom, where they may leisurely look over 
our books, magazines, etc. Our “Guide to Good Books’’ sent free upon request. 


We Built a Boiler 
With dows ; in It 


We learned by experiment that some boilers 
get twice the heat out of a ton of coal that others 
get. It is largely a matter of harnessing the 
fire and getting the most out of it while it 
is still hot. 


So, to be beyond theory, beyond guesswork, 
we built a boiler with windows in it. 


Through these windows we proved our experi- 
ments and perfected the new “RicHMonD” which, 
in actual practice, developes double the efiiciency 
of ordinary boilers. And the day-after-day 
saving in coal will prove this to you, just as the 


windows proved it to us. 


“RICHMOND” 


Boilers 


By building a boiler with windows in it, we learned 
certainly about drafts, water circulation and fire travel 
which enabled us to perfect a heating system which 
doubles efficiency and halves the fuel bill. 

We found, through the windows, that the flue is more 
important than other makers dream. 

So, by patient experiment, we perfected a “diving 
flue” which costs us three to seven times’ as much as 
other makers spend for smoke connections and makes it 
that much more efficient. 

The RICHMOND" “diving flue” takes the gases and 
smoke which would ordinarily pass up the chimney and 
sends them back, mixed with fresh oxygen, to burn anew. 

For every shovel of coal you put in the firebox this 
“diving flue” sends half a shovel back from the chimney. 


The “‘Diving Flue’ 
The “diving flue” is our own invention. It is exclusive. 
Tt can be found on no boiler save the —RICHMOND" 
The fuel economy it brings, more than repaid the ex- 
periment of the boiler we built with windows in it. 


Tue MSCrum-HowE tt Co. pa 


“RICHMOND” Boilers and Radiators; 
“RICHMOND” Suction Cleaners ; 


MANUFACTURERS : 
“RICHMOND” Suds Makers; 


Radiators 


But the “diving flue” was not the only outcome of 
this experiment. 

We learned more about drafts than had ever been 
written on paper. 

We learned how. to increase our heating efficiency from 
go square feet to 128 square feet, without adding to the 
size or cost of the boiler. 

We learned how to build a cross circulation water way 
which does for the water circulation what the “diving 
flue” does for the fire travel. 

We learned how to arrange doors and drafts and damp- 
ers so that tending the fire becomes a simple, easy, exact 
science, instead of a difficult, haphazard uncertainty. 


Self Cleaning Surfaces 


We learned how to make go per cent. of our surfaces 
self-cleaning—so more efficient. 

And in countless ways, the boiler with windows enabled 
us to save half your coal, double ease, flexibility, satis- 
faction—without increasing the first cost of the heating 
system to you. 


271 Terminal Building 
rk Avenue and 41st Street, 


“RICHMOND” Enameled Ware; Bath Tubs, Lavatories, Sinks; 
“RICHMOND” Stationary Vacuum Cleaning Plants. 


The RICHMOND” heating system as perfected to-day 
represents the climax of inventive skill—a system that 
repays the pains we put into it every day you use it. 

The “RICHMOND” system is small enough for a 
three-room bungalow. Big enough for a building that 
measures its floor space by the acre. 


Write Us 


If you contemplate installing a heating system, steam, or 
hot water—direct or indirect—in your home or building, 
large or small, write us. Ask for catalog 271. Be fair 
enough to yourself to learn of a system which, by inventive 
Ingenuity, saves its own cost, pays its own maintenance. 


Address in the West 


C&meron Schroth Cameron G. 


Western Distributors for 
“RICHMOND” Boilers and Radiators 
271 Michigan Street Chicago, Ill. 


New York 


Five Plants: Two at Uniontown, Pa., one at Norwich, Conn., one at Racine, Wis., one at Milwaukee, Wis. 
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